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LETTER  TO  THE  SECRETiRY. 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  20, 1872. 

Sm:  III  accordance  with  your  instractions,  based  upon  the' a^  of  the 
Forty- first  Congress,  authorizing  the  continuation  of  the  geological  ^u^vey 
of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit -fny 
fifth  annual  report  of  progress. 

As  soon  as  the  season  was  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  admit  of  explor-* 
atious  in  the  mountain  districts,  I  dispatched  my  principal  assistant, 
Mr.  James  Stevenson,  to  Omaha  and  Cheyenne,  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  and  secure  the  outfit. 

My  party  was  organized  as  follows :  James  Stevenson,  managing  *• 
directory  Henry  W.  Elliott,  artist  j  Prof.  CyrusThomas,  agricultural  statis- 
tician and  entomologist )  Anton  Schonborn,  chief  topographer ;  A.  J. 
Smith,  assistant ;  William  H.  Jackson,  photographer ;  George  B.  Dixon, 
assistant )  J.  W.  Beaman,  meteorologist ;  Prof.  G.  N.  Allen,  botanist ; 
Robt.  Adams,  jr.,  assistant ;  Dr.  A.  C.  Peale,  mineralogist ;  Dr.  C.  S. 
Turnbull,  physician ;  Campbell  Carrington,  in  charge  of  zoological  collec- 
tions ;  William  B.  Logan,  secretary  ]  F.  J.  Huse,  Chester  M.  Dawes,  C. 
De  V.  Negley,  and  J.  W.  Duncan,  general  assistants.  Mr.  Thomas  Mo- 
ran,  a  distinguished  artist  from  Philadelphia,  accompanied  the  party  as  *r 
guest,  to  secure  studies  of  the  remarkable  scenery  of  the  Yellowstone. 
Ill  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  about  fifteen  men  who  acted  as 
teamsters,  laborers,  cooks,  or  hunters.  The  greater  portion  of  our  out- 
fit wa43  obtained  of  the  United  States  quartermaster.  Colonel  C.  A.  Rey- 
nolds, at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming  Territory.  Horses,  mules, 
wagons,  and  all  other  equipments  were  placed  on  freight-cars  and  taken 
by  rail  to  Ogden,  Utah.    Here  our  journey  began. 

About  June  1,  leaving  Ogden,  we  passed  along  the  shore  of  Salt  Lake  to 
WillardCity,  thence  through  the  Wasatch  Range  to  Cache  Yalley,  thence 
np  the  valley  to  the  divide,  between  the  waters  of  the  Salt  Lake  Basin  and 
those  of  Snake  River.  A  careful  survey  of  the  valley  was  made,  and  fre- 
quent trips  into  the  mountains  on  either  side  were  taken.  We  then 
descended  Marsh  Creek  to  the  Snake  River  Basin  and  Fort  Hall.  Here  we 
rested  for  two  days,  to  recruit  our  animals  and  make  the  necessary  repairs, 
and  then  followed  the  stage-road  to  Virginia  junction.  We  then  left  the 
stage-road  to  the  westward,  taking  an  old  road,  crossed  Blacktail  Deer 
Creek  near  its  source,  thence  down  Stinking  Water  to  Virginia  City.  We 
then  crossed  the  di  vide  eastward  to  the  Mad  ison  river,  descended  the  valley 
about  thirty  miles,  and  crossed  over  the  other  divide  to  Fort  Ellis,  at  the 
head  of  the  Gallatin  Valley.    A  narrow  belt  was  thus  surveyed,  cow- 
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necting  the  Pacific  {(^Iroad  with  the  Yellowstone  Basin,  our  principal 
field  of  operation.  Vifuh  Fort  Ellis,  we  i>assed  eastward  over  the  divide, 
between  the  drailoage  of  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone,  to  Bottler's 
Banch.  Here  We' established  a  permanent  camp,  leaving  all  our  wagons 
and  a  portioit.i>f^,tlie  party.  A  careful  system  of  meteorological  obser- 
vations waalte^  at  this  locality  for  six  weeks.  From  Bottlers  Eanch 
we  proceeded  up  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  surveyed  the  remark- 
able hot  sj^rings  on  Gardiner's  River,  the  Grand  Caiion,  Tower  Falls, 
Uppc'^ind  Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone,  thence  into  the  basin  proper, 
prepared  charts  of  all  the  Hot  Spring  groups,  which  were  very  numer- 
ous, and  continued  up  the  river  to  the  lake.  We  then  commenced  a  syste- 
.^atic  survey  of  the  lake  and  its  surroundings.  Mr.  Schonbom,  with  his 
-  asssistant,  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  lake  and  the  mountains  from  the 
'fihore,  and  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Carriugton  surveyed  and  sketched  its 
shore-lines  from  the  water  in  a  boat.  Careful  soundings  were  also  made, 
and  the  gre^itest  depth  was  found  to  be  three  hundred  feet.  From  the  lako 
I  proceeded,  with  Messrs.  Schonbom,  Peale,  and  Elliott  to  the  Fire-Holo 
Valley,  by  way  of  East  Fork  of  the  Madison ;  then  ascended  the  Fire-Hole 
Valley.  We  made  careful  charts  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Geyser  Basin, 
locating  all  the  principal  springs,  and  determining  their  temperatures. 
We  then  returned  over  the  mountains  by  way  of  the  head  of  Fire-Hole 
lliver,  explored  Madison  Lake,  Heart  Lake,  &c.  After  having  completed 
our  survey  of  the  lake,  we  crossed  over  on  to  the  headwaters  of  the  East 
Fork  by  way  of  the  valley  of  Pelican  Creek,  explored  the  East  Fork  to  its 
junction  with  the  main  Yellowstone,  and  thence  to  Bottler's  Ranch,  which 
we  reached  on  the  28th  of  August.  From  this  place  we  passed  down  the 
Yellowstone,  through  the  lower  cafion,  to  the  mouth  of  Shield's  River,  to 
connect  our  work  with  that  of  Col.  Wm.  F.  Ray nolds,  in  1 860.  From  there 
we  returned  to  Fort  Ellis.  Prom  this  point  I  desired  to  examine  a  belt 
southward  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  that  should  connect,  as  far  as 
•  possible,  with  the  belt  explored  on  our  way  up  to  Fort  Ellis  in  June. 
We  therefore  passed  down  the  Gallatin  Valley  to  the  junction  of  the 
Three  Forks,  thence  up  the  Jefferson  Fork  to  the  Beaver  Head  branch, 
then  up  the  Beaver  Head  to  Horse  Plain  Creek,  up  the  latter  creek  to 
the  main  Rocky  Mountain  divide,  thence  across  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Medicine  Lodge  Creek  into  the  Snake  River  basin  and  Fort  Hall. 
From  Fort  Hall  we  stnick  across  the  mountains  between  Black-Foot 
Creek  and  the  source  of  the  Port  Neuf  to  Soda  Springs,  at  the  head  of 
Bear  River;  examined  the  Soda  Spring  district,  and  passed  up  the  valley 
of  Bear  River,  by  way  of  Bear  Lake,  to  Evanston,  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  At  this  point  the  party  was  disbanded,  most  of  them  re- 
turning to  their  homes.  A  portion  of  the  month  of  October  was  occu- 
pied in  reviewing  points  of  geological  interest  along  the  railroad. 

Extensive  collections  in  geologj^,  mineralogy,  botany,  and  all  depart- 
ments of  natural  history  were  made,  some  account  of  which  is  given  in 
subsequent  portions  of  this  report. 
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Although  my  party  the  past  seasou  was  anasually  large,  involviDg 
increased  labor  and  responsibility  in  its  mauagement,  I  gladly  bear  testi. 
mouy  to  the  uniform  zeal  and  interest  of  the  members  in  its  success. 

My  principal  assistant,  Mr.  James  Stevenson,  labored  with  his  usnal 
efficiency  and  fidelity  thronghout  the  entire  trip.  In  honor  of  his  great 
services  not  only  daring  the  past  season,  but  for  over  twelve  years 
of  unremitting  toil  as  my  assistant,  oftentimes  without  pecuniary 
reward,  and  with  little  of  the  scientific  recognition  that  usually  comes 
to  the  original  explorer,  I  have  desired  that  one  of  the  principal  islands 
of  the  lake  and  one  of  the  noble  peaks  reflected  in  its  clear  waters  should 
bear  his  name  forever. 

Mr.  Elliott  labored  with  his  usual  zeal  and  efficiency,  and,  besides  great 
Bumbersof  sketches,  he  constructed  sectioos  of  the  entire  routes  traversed 
during  the  season.  Assisted  by  Mr.  Carriugton,  he  made  the  circuit  of 
the  lake  in  our  little  boat,  and  sketched  the  entire  shore-line  with  care. 

Mr.  William  H.  Jackson  performed  his  duties  with  great  zeal,  and  the 
results  of  his  labors  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  of  the  highest 
value*  During  the  season  he  obtained  nearly  400  negatives  of  the 
remarkable  scenery  of  the  routes,  as  well  as  the  canon,  falls,  lakes,  gey- 
sers, and  hot  springs  of  the  Yellowstone  Basin,  and  they  have  proved, 
since  our  return,  of  very  great  value  in  the  preparation  of  the  maps  and 
report. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Turnbull  acted  as  physician  and  general  assistant,  and  by 
bis  greiit  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  rendered  himself  a 
useful  and  valued  member  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Campbell  Oarrington  had  charge  of  the  zoological  collections  dur- 
ing the  years  1870  and  1871,  and  performed  his  duties  with  great  zeal 
and  efficiency.  His  collections  of  fish  and  reptiles  are  quite  complete. 
He  was  assisted  by  Messrs.  Dawes,  Logan,  Negley,  and  Duncan. 

The  reports  of  Professor  Thomas  and  Dr.  Peale,  which  are  herewith 
appended,  will  speak  for  themselves.  Prof.  G.  N.  Allen  acted  as  botan- 
ist with  great  success,  as  far  as  Fort  Ellis,  and  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
Robert  Adams.  After  Prof.  Allen's  departure,  Mr,  Adams  took  charge 
of  the  botanical  collections.  The  report  of  Prof.  Porter  will  show  the 
results  of  their  labors  in  the  field. 

The  loss  of  my  chief  to|K>grapher,  Mr.  Anton  SchOiiborn,  whose  death 
occurred  at  Omaha  after  he  had  returned  from  the  trip,  with  the  notes 
which  he  had  taken  with  zeal  and  ability,  seemed  almost  irreparable. 
On  my  arrival  at  Washington  I  applied  to  Prof.  J.  E.  Hilgard,the  able 
assistant  in  charge  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  Office,  for  aid  in 
my  extremity*  With  his  usmd  sympathy  and  prompt  action  in^  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  science,  he  at  once  placed  Mr.  Schouborn's  field-notes 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  E.  Hergesheimer,  in  charge  of  the  engraving  di- 
vision of  the  Coast  Survey,  and  the  result  has  been  that  Mr.  Herges- 
heimer has  compiled  and  drawn  a  series  of  maps  and  charts  of  the  sac- 
vey,  whose  beauty  and  accuracy  attest  his  skill  as  a  topograigiVi^t.    ¥to1. 
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Bend  Keitb,  of  the  Ck)ast  Survey,  compated  the  (Observations  for  latitude 
and  time.  Mr.  Beaman  has  been  permitted  to  consult  from  time  to  time 
with  Mr.  Charles  A.  Schott,  in  the  preparation  of  the  meteorological 
report.  I  cannot  too  earnestly  express  my  obligations  to  the  officers  of 
the  Coast  Survey  for  their  aid  and  counsel. 

In  all  my  previous  reports  I  have  acknowledged  my  obligations  to 
the  military  authorities  for  favors  of  great  value.  Armed  with  orders 
from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  General  Belknap,  upon  the 
military  posts  of  the  West  for  such  assistance  as  could  be  afforded 
without  detriment  to  the  service,  my  whole  party  was  everywhere 
received  with  marked  kindness  and  generosity.  The  outfit  obtained 
fcom  Colouel  C.  A.  Bejmolds,  of  Fort  D.  A.  Bussell,  Wyoming 
Territory,  wa«i  even  greater  and  more  complete  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  the  aid  which  both  himself  and  his  subordinates 
cheerfully  gave  us,  formed  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  our 
success.  An  outfit  so  suitable  for  our  purpose  could  not  have  been  pur- 
chased in  the  country  outside  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  how- 
ever great  our  appropriation.  We  were  also  permitted  to  purchase 
commissary  stores  at  cost  with  transportation  included.  The  amount  of 
time  and  money  saved  to,  the  General  Government,  as  well  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  outfit,  render  these  favors  essential  to  the  complete  success 
of  a  party  exploring  the  remote  sections  of  the  interior  of  our  continent. 
We  are  also  saved  from  extortionate  demands  that  might  be  made  on  us 
in  case  of  an  emergency  which  may  at  any  time  occur.  At  Fort  Ellis 
we  were  indebted  more  or  less  to  all  the  officers  of  the  post  for  courte- 
sies, but  I  beg  to  make  special  mention  of  Captain  J.  C.  Ball,  who  was  in 
command  in  the  absence  of  Colonel  Baker,  on  our  arrival  there.  Cap- 
tain Ball  at  once  gave  us  all  the  assistance  that  could  be  afforded  by 
the  post,  and  the  benefit  of  his  long  experience  in  western  life,  in  the 
completing  of  our  equipments.  On  our  return  to  Fort  Ellis  we  were 
much  aided  by  Captain  L.  C.  Forsyth,  quartermaster  of  the  post. 
By  orders  of  Generals  Sheridan  and  Hancock,  one  company  of  the 
Second  Cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Tyler  and  Lieu- 
tenant Grugan,  was  directed  to  escort  the  party,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Colonel  J.  W.  Barlow  and  Captain  D.  P.  Heap,  United 
States  Engineer  Corps,  and  the  party  under  my  charge.  Captain 
Tyler  and  Lieutenant  Grugan  remained  with  us  until  we  reached  the 
Yellowstone  Lake,  when  they  were  ordered  to  return  to  Fort  Ellis,  and 
Lieutenant  G.  C.  Doane  was  directed  to  take  their  place.  1  wish  here 
to  thank  Captain  Tyler  and  Lieutenant  Grugan  for  unvarying  courtesy 
and  a  desire  to  advance  the  objects  of  our  expedition  in  every  way  dur- 
ing their  stay  with  us.  Lieutenant  Doane*reached  us  at  our  camp  on 
the  southwest  shore  of  the  lake,  and  from  that  period  to  the  time  of  our 
return  to  Fort  Ellis  we  received  the  benefit  of  his  experience  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

From  Captain  J.  E.  Putnam  and  Lieuteujant  Wilson,  of  Fort  Hall,  my 
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antire  party  were  the  recipients  of  all  the  assistance  we  needed  or 
the  post  could  supply.  To  my  excellent  friend.  General  H.  A.  Morrow, 
in  command  of  Oamp  Donglas,  Utah,  1  am  indebted  for  many  favors, 
not  only  as  an  officer  of  the  Army,  but  as  an  earnest  and  saccessful  stu- 
dent of  geology,  in  the  form  of  valuable  specimens  and  much  informa- 
tion. To  the  officers  of  the  railroads  and  stage-lines  my  party  was 
much  indebted  the  past  season.  To  Mr.  Bradley  Barlow,  and  Gilmer  and 
Salisbury,  proprietors  of  the  stage-routes  in  Idaho  and  Montana,  our 
.  thanks  are  due  for  passes  for  two  persons. 

I  beg  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  great 
generosity  of  the  ofOcers  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad,  Hon.  Thomas 
A.  Scott,  president^  and  General  T.  £.  Sickels,  superintendent,  for  free 
transportation  for  my  entire  party  from  Omaha  to  Ogden,  and  return. 
Mr.  H.  Brownson,  general  freight-agent  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad, 
ordered  our  freight  to  be  carried  at  reduced  rates.  My  thanks  are  also 
due  to  the  officers  of  the  Centsral  Pacific  Bailroad  for  &ee  passes  for 
several  members  of  my  party. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  mention  by  name,  all  the  kind  friends  in 
the  West  who  showed  my  party  valuable  attentions.  With  scarcely  an 
exception,  we  were  received  with  great  favor  in  every  portion  of  the 
country.  I  would  express  my  thanks  to  Hon.  B.  F.  Potts,  governor  of 
Montana,  Hon.  H.  L.  Hosmer,  Hon.  J.  Y.  Lovell,  of  Virginia  City,  and 
many  others. 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  obligations  to  the  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  press,  who  have  never  failed  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
these  surveys  in  the  development  of  our  western  Territories. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  numerous  favors  and  aid  which  have 
always  been  extended  to  myself  and  party  in  all  our  labors  by 
Professors  Henry  and  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  to  the 
Engineer  Bureau  of  the  Army,  for  the  use  of  their  valuable  maps  for 
several  years  past. 

To  the  editors  of  Scribner's  Monthly,  who  have  done  and  are  continu- 
ing to  do  so  much  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  remarkable  scenery  and 
resources  of  the  far  West  among  the  people,  I  am  under  obligations      v^ 
for  the  use  of  some  of  the  finest  wood-cuts  illustrating  this  report. 

As  flBur  back  as  1856,  when  the  writer  was  connected  with  the  explor- 
ing expedition  to  the  Lower  Yellowstone,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral G.  K.  Warren,  of  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps,  it  was  the  plan 
of  that  accomplishedengineer  and  geographer  to  penetrate  the  unknown 
but  marvelous  region  of  the  Yellowstone  Basin.  Wonderful  tales,  that 
had  sharpened  the  curiosity  of  the  whole  party,  were  related  by  our  guide, 
Mr.  James  Bridger.^  An  expedition  was  planned  by  General  Warren 
for  the  years  1859  and  1860,  which  contemplated  the  exploitation  of 
this  region  as  the  objective  point;  but  he  was  superseded  in  command 
by  Colonel  Wm.  F.  Raynolds,  of  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps.  The 
writer  was  also  connected  with  that  expedition  as  geo\ogv^t.   ^\^\^ 
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effort  was  made  by  Colonel  Eaynolds  to  cross  the  snow-covered  sum- 
mits of  the  Wind  Eiver  Monntains,  but  without  success.  In  the  summer 
'  of  1869,  a  small  party,  under  Messrs.  Cook  and  Folsom,  ascended  the 
Valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  to  the  lake,  and  crossed  over  the  divide 
into  the  Geyser  Basin  of  the  Madison. 

In  the  summer  of  1870,  a  second  party,  under  General  Washburn, 
surveyor  general  of  Montana,  visited  that  country.  Mr.  N.  P.  Langford, 
a  member  of  the  party,  gave,  in  the  May  and  June  numbers,  1871,  of 
Scrlbner's  Monthly,  most  glowing  accounts  of  the  marvelous  wonders. 
These  articles  called  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  to  that  remarka- 
ble region.  Lieutenant  G.  0.  Doane,  Second  Cavalry,  United  States 
Army,  accompanied  the  party  in  command  of  a  small  escort,  and  made 
an  official  report  of  the  trip  to  General  Hancock,  who  forwarded  it  to 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  General  Belknap,  who  at  once  trans- 
mitted it  to  Congress,  with  a  request  that  it  be  printed.  I  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  remarkable  report  of  this  young  officer, 
which  he  seems  to  have  written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  wonder- 
^  ful  physical  phenomena  around  him.  The  report  is  a  modest  pamphlet 
of  40  pages,  yet  I  venture  to  state  as  my  opinion,  that  for  graphic  de- 
jscription  and  thrilling  interest  it  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  official 
report  made  to  our  Government  since  the  times  of  Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Colonel  J.  W.  Barlow,  United  States  Engineer  Corps,  on  General 

•  ^  _  

Sheridan's  staff,  and  Captain  D.  P.  Heap,  United  States  Engineer  Corps, 
on  General  Hancock's  staff,  made  an  exploration  of  the  Yellowstone 
Basin  daring  the  past  season,  the  results  of  which  will  doubtless  soon 
be  given  to  the  public  in  an  official  form.  A  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive abstract  has  already  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
January  13. 

In  attaching  names  to  the  many  mountain-peaks,  new  streams,  and 
other  geographical  localities,  the  discovery  of  which  falls  to  the  pleas- 
ant lot  of  the  explorer  in  the  untrodden  wilds  of  the  West,  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  rigid  law  of  priority,  and  given  the  one  by  which  they  have 
been  generally  known  among  the  people  of  the  country,  whether  whites 
or  Indians  ^  but  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  no  suitable  descriptive  name 
can  be  secured  from  the  surroundings,  a  personal  one  may  then  be 
attached,  and  the  names  of  eminent  men  who  have  identified  them- 
\  selves  with  the  great  cause,  either  in  the  fields  of  science  or  legislation, 
naturally  rise  first  in  the  mind. 

The  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  publishing  for  the  people  the  immediate 
results  of  my  surveys,  in  the  form  of  annual  reports,  even  though  some- 
what crude,  has  received  emphatic  sanction  by  the  great  demand  for 
them  in  past  years  and  the  general  satisfaction  they  have  given.  I 
have,  therefore,  made  them  the  receptacle  of  a  mass  of  observations  on 
the  local  geology  of  the  routes  which  I  cannot  introduce  into  a  more 
elaborate  final  report.  The  attempt,  also,  to  give  to  these  annual  i*eports 
a  somewhat  popular  as  well  as  scientific  cast  has  met  with  the  cordial 
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approval  of  the  students  of  geology  and  natural  history  all  over  the  . 
country.    I  trust,  therefore,  that  they  may  be  continued  from  year  to  ^■ 
year,  as  long  as  the  survey  shall  i*eceive  the  sanction  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

The  annual  report  will  contain  catalogues  of  species  which  will  be 
useful  in  determining  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals in  the  West,  the  meteorological  observations,  and  all  the  notes  of 
a  more  practical  character  on  the  agricultural  and  mining  resources,  &c 

The  final  reports  will  be  in  quarto  form,  and  will  contain  only  the  new 
and  little-known  sx)ecies  of  that  region  requiring  detailed  description 
and  illustration,  the  general  geology,  with  maps,  sections,  and  other 
illustrations. 

The  type  series  of  the  collections  in  all  departments  are  arranged  in  the 
museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  according  to  act  of  Congress. 

The  duplicate  specimens  are  then  separated  into  sets,  and  distributed 
to  the  various  museums  and  institutions  of  learning  in  our  country. 

I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  to  the  names 
of  men  eminent  in  the  scientific  world,  connected  with  the  special  arti- 
cles in  my  annual  report  of  this  year  as  well  as  that  of  la^t  year.  The 
investigations  of  such  men  as  Leidy,  Cope,  Lesquereux,  Ne wberrry.  Meek,  r\ 
Porter,  Uhler,  Horn,  and  Edwards,  will  give  to  these  reports  a  lasting  value 
for  all  time.  These  gentlemen  have  generously  consented  to  become  col- 
laborators for  the  final  reports,  and  are  now  preparing  memoirs  on  special 
branches,  which  will  form  solid  and  permanent  contributions  to  knowl- 
edge. The  obligations  to  these  gentlemen  are  increased  from  the  fact 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  a  "  Labor  of  love,''  without  any  com- 
pensation from  the  Government. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  permission  to  extend  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  to  General  B.  R.  Cowen,  Assistant  Secretary,  my  most  grateful 
thanks  for  the  generous  facilities  they  have  placed  at  my  command,  and 
for  the  kindly  interest  they  have  ever  felt  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 
If  these  explorations  in  the  far  West  shall  tend  to  the  honor  of  our 
eonntry  or  to  the  increase  of  hjimau  knowledge,  the  hiain  object  will  be 
attained. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  V.  HAYDEN, 

United  States  Oeologist. 
Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


T>A.IIT    I. 


REPORT  OF  F.  V.  HAYDEN. 


L  FROM  OGDEN,  UTAH,  TO  FORT  HALL,  IDAHO, 
n.  FROM  FORT  HALL,  IDAHO,  TO  FORT  ELLIS,  MONTANA. 
IIL  FORT  ELLIS— MYSTIC   L^VKE-rSOURCE   OF  THE   GALLATIN— TRAIL 
CREEK— CROW  AGENCY  AND  FIRST  CAI^ON— EXIT  OF  THE  YEL- 
LOWSTONE. 
IV.  FIRST      CANON— SNOWY      RANGE— EMIGRANT      PEAK— BOTTLER'S 
RANCH— SECOND    CAKON— DEVIL'S   SLIDE— WHITE    MOUNTAIN- 
HOT  SPRINGS,  ETC. 
V.  THE  GRAND  CANON— FALLS— HOT  SPRINGS— YELLOWSTONE  LAKE. 
VL  FROM  YELLOWSTONE  LAKE  TO  THE  GEYSER  BASINS  OF  FIRE-HOLE 

RIVER  AND  RETURN. 
Vn.  FROM  HOT   SPRING   CAMP,  ON  YELLOWSTONE  LAKE,  UP  PELICAN 

CREEK  AND  DOWN  EAST  FORK,  TO  BOTTLER'S  RANCH. 
Vin.  FROM  FORT  ELLIS  TO  SNAKE  RIVER  BASIN,  IDAHO. 
IX.  FORT   HALL— SODA   SPRINGS— BEAR  RIVER  VALLEY— BEAR   LAKE 

VALLEY— TO  EVANSTON,  ON  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 
X.  THE  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK,  WITH  A  MAP. 
XL  PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  DR.  A.  C.  PEALE  ON  MINERALS,  ROCKS, 
THERMAL  SPRINGS,  ETC.,  OF  THE  EXPEDITION. 


ERRATA. 


Page  29,  sixteenth  line  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Hole  in  the  Wall''  read  " Hole  in  tha 
Rock?' 
Page  64,  twentv-fonrth  line  from  the  top,  for  "eetsary"  read  "estuary." 
Page  71,  third  line  from  the  top,  after  ''flow  from"  read  "it." 
Pago  72,  thirty-first  line  from  the  top.  for  "  150"  read  "  1,500." 
Page  73,  fifteenth  line  from  the  top,  for  "cleaving"  read  "dissolving." 
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CHAPTER  I. 
FROM  OGDEN,  UTAH,  TO  FORT  HAX.L,  IDAHO. 

In  ray  previous  reports  I  bave  endeavored  to  present  such  facts  in  re- 
ganl  to  the  geology  of  the  country  lying  between  Omaha  and  Salt  Lake 
as  my  time  and  opportunities  have  enabled  me  to  secure.  In  a  subse- 
quent chapter  I  shall  pass  this  region  again  under  review,  adding  such 
new  matter  as  the  investigations  of  the  past  seasons  have  brought  to 
light 

In  order  that  the  results  of  the  explorations  of  1871  might  be  con- 
nected with  those  of  preceding  years,  it  was  thought  best  to  make  Ogden 
the  iK)int  of  departure. .  The  latitude  and  longitude  of  Salt  Lake  City 
are  probably  as  well  fixed  as  those  ot*  any  point  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  elevations  taken  along  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Bailroad  were  as- 
sumed to  be  correct,  and  the  geography  as  well  as  the  geology  of  Salt 
Lake  Valley  were  known  in  general  terms.  Our  camp  was  located  on  a 
middle  terrace  one  mile  east  of  Ogden  Junction,  at  an  elevation  above 
tide- water  of  4,517  feet.  Extending  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley, 
with  a  trend  nearly  north  and  south,  is  a  lofty  and  picturesque  range  of 
mountains — the  northern  section  of  the  Wahsatch  Range.  Far  south- 
ward, beyond  the  southern  end  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  these  mountains 
seem  to  extend,  apparently  growing  more  lofty  and  more  picturesque,  a 
gigantic  wall  inclosing  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  in  the  West. 
From  the  terraces,  which  form  a  conspicuous  feature  along  the  base  of 
these  mountains,  one  can  obtain  a  full  view  of  the  wonderful  body  of 
water  which  has  given  name  and  character  to  this  region.  I  will  not 
attempt  here  to  describe  the  scenic  beauty  of  this  region ;  it  has  already 
been  done  many  times ;  it  must  be  seen  by  the  traveler  to  be  understood, 
and  once  impressed  upon  the  mind  it  becomes  a  perpetual  pleasure 
thereafter. 

The  disoassion  of  the  Post  Pliocene  deposits  and  other  prominent  geo- 
logical features  of  this  valley  is  reserved  for  a  subsequent  portion  of 
this  report.  It  is  my  purpose  at  this  time  simply  to  note  the  impres- 
sions obtained  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  country  from  point  to 
point  in  the  journey  northward  from  Ogden  to  the  valley  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. 

The  range  of  mountains  which  form  so  conspicuous  and  attractive  a 
feature  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  north  from  Ogden,  is 
composed  mostly  of  quartzites  and  limestones,  which  present  excellent 
examples  of  stratification.  Just  in  the  rear  of  our  camp  there  is  an 
illustration  in  which  a  thousand  feet  or  more  of  layers  of  quartzite,  vary- 
ing from  a  tew  inches  to  several  feet  in  thickness,  are  bent  in  the  form  of 
an  arch  (Fig.  1)  as  if  the  force  had  been  applied  from  beneath,  near  the 
central  portions,  but  that  the  sides  or  ends  had  lopped  down  for  want  of 
support.  There  are  many  examples  of  these  peculiar  features  in  this 
range,  produced  by  local  infiuences,  but  connected  with  the  general 
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forces  that  elevated  the  entire  range.  These  moaotains  appear  to  the 
eye,  ia  viewing  them  from  the  ralle;,  as  if  they  ba<l  been  thrust  up  out 
of  the  plains.  The 
Bides  are  very  abrupt, 
in  many  instances  va- 
rying hut  little  from  a 
vertical.  So  far  as  I 
could  study  them, 
north  of  Ogden  they 
form  a  monoelinal,  the 
eastern  side  shown  in 
its  fall  development, 
audall  the  rockshaving 
a  general  dip  to  the 
east,  or  nearly  so.    The 


towatd  the  lake  is  nu- 
doubtedly  due  to  this  " 
fact,  as  the  outcrop- 
ping edges  of  the  strata 
are  clearly  shown  on 
the  side  toward  the 
lake,  while  to  the  east- 
ward the  ridges  of  ap- 
heaval  extend  formiles, 
gradually  sloping  to 
the  plains.  Whether 
the  west  portion  was 
ever  elevated  or  has 
been  removed  by  ero- 
sion is  not  clearly  re- 
vealed. This  problem 
will  be  discussed  at 
another  time.  Where 
the  Weber  River  passes 
through  the  Wabsatch 
Monutains  a  nucleus  of 
h  gneiss  is  exposed,  but 
[/  in  this  portion  of  the 
range  the  granitic  or 
gneissi  c  rock  is  exposed 
only  in  a  few  localities, 
and  then  only  to  a  lim- 
ited extent.  These 
examples  are  soffi- 
cient  to  show  that  the 
quartzites,  limestones, 
^nd  other  sedimentary 
rocks  above  rest  upon 
what  we  have  regarded 
as  well-deflncd  meta- 
niorphic  rocks  similar 
to  the  nuclei  of  other 
mmintain  ranges.  A  few  instances  occur  of  igneous  outbursts,  like 
those  iu  tiie  southern  extension  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  but  very 
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limited  in  extent.  The  lowest  bed  of  qaartzites  resting  npon  the  granit- 
oid rocks  I  have  estimated  to  be  1,500  to  2,000  feet  in  thickness,  it  has 
a  very  brittle  fracture,  although  so  hard  and  compact,  usually  very  fine, 
and,  to  the  naked  eye,  without  grain,  but  it  is  sometimes  composed  of 
an  aggregate  of  water- worn  pebbles,  mostly  quite  small,  or  crystals  of 
quartz.  This  lower  bed  has  evidently  been  more  or  less  changed  by 
heat,  and  the  external  evideuce  of  change  grows  fainter  as  we  proceed 
up  fh)m  the  quartzites  into  the  limestones,  until  all  traces  of  it  disappear. 
In  regard  to  the  age  of  these  quartzites  there  is  much  obscurity.  So  far 
as  my  own  investigations  are  concerned,  I  only  know  that  they  attained 
a  great  thickness — ^that  they  seem  to  form  the  lower  portion  of  the  shaly 
sedimentary  rocks  of  this  region.  The  discovery  of  the  well-known 
Silurian  coral,  HalyHtes  catenulariaf  in  the  last  bed  of  limestone,  points 
to'  a  Silurian  horizon.  The  texture  of  the  rocks  in  these  mountain 
ranges  renders  the  discovery  of  fossils  in  great  numbers  and  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation  quite  doubtful.  We  shall  wait  for  the  report  of 
the  more  careful  investigations  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Clarence 
King.  The  Carboniferous  group  in  this  region  is  well  defined  by  its  fos- 
sils, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  are  well  repre- 
sented. It  may  be  that  all  the  lower  quartzites  should  be  embraced  in 
the  Silurian.  If  opportunity  presents,  I  hope  to  discuss  these  obscure 
points  more  in  detail  in  the  closing  chapter  of  this  report. 

The  same  remarkable  illustrations  of  mud-flats  and  shallow  water 
deposits  as  occur  in  the  quartzites  of  the  Uintah  Mountains  are 
seen  here.  Some  of  the  layers  are  closely  crowded  with  rather  coarse 
fucoidal  stems  or  roots,  suggesting  the  Devonian  age.  As  is  quite  well 
shown  on  our  maps,  the  ranges  of  mountains  west  of  longitude  111^ 
have  a  trend  nearly  north  and  south,  or  perhaps^  more  accurately,  west 
of  north  and  east  of  south.  Many  of  the  little  streams  that  empty  into 
the  lake  pass  through  the  Wahsatch  Range  at  right  angles,  or  nearly 
so,  thus  forming  the  deep  and  picturesque  cafions  for  which  this  basin 
is  so  remarkable.  Cross-sections  of  the  mountains  are  thus  exposed, 
enabling  the  geologist  to  work  out  with  considerable  clearness  the  order 
of  superposition  of  the  beds ;  though,  with  all  these  advantages^  it  is 
not  always  an  easy  task.  Sometimes  the  strata  are  much  crushed  and 
folded,  or  concealed  by  recent  deposits  or  dibris. 

On  the  morning  of  June  4,  I  made  an  exploration  up  Ogden  Canon, 
which  forms  an  excellent  example  of  the  cross-sections  referred  to  above. 
A  fine  creek  about  30*  feet  wide  and  3  to  5  feet  deep  has  cut  a  channel 
through  the  mountain  and  its  ridges.  The  stream,  as  it  comes  out  of 
the  mountain  on  the  west  side,  opens  into  a  broad  grassy  valley,  thickly 
settled  by  farmers,  and  joins  the  Weber  Eiver  about  five  miles  dis- 
tant. Five  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  canon  to  the  eastward  there 
is  an  expansion  of  the  valley,  with  table-like  terraces  on  the  north  side, 
on  one  of  which  a  Mormon  village  is  located.  The  terraces  are  30  to  50 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  creek.  On  the  northeast  side  of  this  valley  are 
hills  800  to  1,000  feet  high,  composed  of  arenaceous  clays,  with  some 
beds  of  limestone,  while  east  and  southeast  are  numerous  ridges  of 
limestones  with  corals  and  other  fossils,  showing  them  to  be  of  Car- 
boniferous age.  The  north  and  northeast  sides  of  the  hills  are  rounded 
and  sloping,  and  covered  with  coarse  bunch-grass  and  small  bushes. 
The  valley  is  full  of  springs  and  meadow-like  areas.  The  scenery  can 
hardly  be  surpassed  in  any  country  for  wild,  picturesque  beauty.  The 
character  of  the  rocks  in  the  order  of  superposition  does  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  those  exposed  in  the  valley  of  the  Weber  Eiver,  along  the  line 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad.    There  sure  the  Tertiary  bed&  oi  \i\i<bN^^- 
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eatch  groap  about  tbe  sources  of  Ogden  Greek ;  then  the  low  Jurassic 
ridges,  inclining  10^  to  15°,  gradaaliy  passiog  down  into  sandstones, 
quartziteSgtheu  arenaceou  sUmestone8,cbanging  grad  uallytjppQreinassi%'e 
limestones  of  Carboniferous  age.  As  ^e  pass  down  the  canon  from  Ogden 
Valley,  or,  aa  it  is  named  on  onr  maps,  Ogden  Hole,  we  observe  the 
Cui'bnniferous  limestones  rising  like  high,  nearly  vertical,  walls  on  either 
side,  at  first  inclining  about  8°,  within  tea  miles  dipping  20°  to  30°,  and 
1,60U  to  2,000  feet  in  thickness.  In  these  linaestoues  are  some  remarkable 
illDstratlons  of  the  folding  of  the  strata,  ( Fig.  2.)  In  one  locality  there  is  a 
Fig.  >. 


group  of  strata,  perfectly  cross-sectioned  by  the  stream,  300  feet  long 
and  800  feet  high  at  the  thickest  end,  in  tbe  shape  of  a  huge  wedge. 
Underneath  these  limestones  comes  a  yellowish-gray  quartzite,  which 
forms  a  portion  of  a  ridge  inclining  20°  to  25°.  A  small  gulch  inter- 
vMies,  and  the  next  ridge  runs  up  like  a  cone  with  a  dip  northeast  65°, 
and  the  strata  are  brought  out  remarkably  clear,  with  a  beight  of  1 ,500 
to  2,000  feet ;  beneath  the  quartzite  is  another  bed  of  brittle  limestone 
of  better  quality  than  the  other,  of  a  bluish-gray  color,  passing  down 
into  a  steel-gray.  The  coarse  portion  is  quite  slaty.  It  is  this  ted  that 
fiirnisbes  tbe  material  for  barning  into  lime.  These  limestones  incline 
30°,  aud  are  about  1,500  feet  in  thickness.    The  next  bed  is  composed 
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of  msty-brown  slaty  clays  200  feet  thick.  Then  succeeds  a  remarkable 
group  of  quartzite  beds,  with  unusual  indications  of  shallow  water 
deposition,  inclining  75°.  The  river  cuts  directly  througli  the  ridge, 
forming  a  canon  100  feet  wide,  with  walls  500  feet  high.  The  lower 
bed  I  have  estimated  at  2,000  feet  in  thickness,  and  it  is  mostly  a  close- 
grained  compact  quartzite,  but  sometimes  it  is  an  aggregate' of  small 
white  masses  of  quartz  and  water- worn  i>ebbles.  From  underneath  this 
IkhI  are  a  few  outcroppiugs  of  micaceous  gneiss  and  reddish  feldspathic 
granite,  apparently  inclining  the  same  with  the  quartzites. 

There  is  another  very  interesting  feature  in  tliis  caiion  which  connects 
it  more  immediately  with  the  great  valley  to  the  west  of  the  range. 
Toward  the  sources  of  Ogden  Creek,  and  in  the  expansions  of  the 
valley,  are  quite  thick  deposits  of  a  kind  of  drift  of  sands  and  clays,  with 
the  greatest  abundance  of  loose,  worn  bowlders  and  pebbles.  In  tbe 
cafion  this  drift  material  forms  a  massive,  coarse  conglomerate,  and  frag- 
mentsnow  are  found  attached  to  the  sidesof  thecauon  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. These  conglomerates  point  to  the  time  when  the  great  fresh- water 
lake,  at  a  compiu-atively  modern  i>eriod,  filled  the  valley  of  Salt 
Lake  high  upon  the  flanks  of  the  mountains,  even  covering  the  highest 
terrace. 

Tliis  subject  will  bo  discussed  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  portion 
of  this  report. 

On  tho  morning  of  June  11,  we  left  our  camp  near  Ogden  City" 
and  proceeded  on  our  journey  northward,  camping  the  first  night 
near  the  Hot  Springs.  This  is  a  very  interesting  locality,  .and  de- 
served a  more  careful  study  than  we  were  able  to  give  it.  There  is 
here  a  group  of  warm  springs,  forming,  in  the  aggregate,  a  stream  3 
feet  wide  and  6  to  12  inches  deep ;  the  suiface,  for  a  space  of  300  or  400' 
yards  in  extent,  is  covei'ed  with  a  deposit  of  oxide  of  iron,  so  that  it 
resembles  a  tan-yard  in  color.  The  temperature  is  130^.  Tbey  How  from 
beneath  a  mountmn  called  Hot  Spring  Mountain,  which  is  al)out  five 
miles  long  and  three  wide,  and  is,  I  think,  a  remnant  of  the  west  part 
of  the  anticlinal  of  which  the  great  range  forms  the  eastern  part.  On. 
cither  side  of  this  fragment  of  a  mountains  the  terraces  arc  distinctly 
defined.  The  nucleus  is  cempose<l  of  micaceous  gneiss,  with  seams  of 
white  quartz  running  through  it  in  every  direction,  and  resting  upon  it 
with  apparent  conformity  are  the  quartzites  and  limestones.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  shore  of  the  lake  near  the  water-tank,  not  far  j&x)m  Hx)t  Springs,. 
18  4,101.4,  while  the  highest  i>oint  of  this  broken  mountain  to  the  east 
of  it  is  4,986.G,  or  about  800  feet  above  the  lake.  The  water  of  the  warm, 
springs  is  as  clear  as  crystal,  containing  great  quantities  of  iron,  and 
the  supply  is  abundant,  and  as  there  are  cold  springs  also  in  the  vicin- 
ity, there  is  no  reason  why  this  locality  should  not  at  some  future  perio<l 
become  a  noted  place  of  resort  for  invalids.  The  medicinal  qualities  of 
the  water  must  be  excellent,  and  the  climate  is  unsurpassed. 

Between  Willard  City,  and  Brigham  City  the  terraces  are  well  defined,. 
and  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  as  the  edges  of  the  strata  project 
toward  the  lake,  present  a  remarkably  rugged  appearance.  The 
limestones  crop  out  here  and  there  upon  the  quartzites  without 
any  regular  dip.  I  sought  earnestly  for  some  unmistakiible  proof 
that  this  fragmentary  mountain  is  a  remnant  of  the  west  portion  of  the 
anticlinal,  and  though  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  so,  yet  the  evidence  was 
not  as  deiir  as  I  could  wish.  The  terraces,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  tho 
monntainsyare  covered  so  thickly  with  a  kind  of  local;  drift  or  a  modern 
lake  deposit  that  the  underlying  rocks  are  concealed..  Kear  Box  Kld&t 
Canon  are  two  kinds  of  terraces^  the  usual  lake  tenafieift)  ot  \7\\\(^\i  \XV!^t^ 
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are  two  well-defined  lines  at  least,  and  the  river  terraces,  which  are  con- 
fined to  the  streams  and  do  not  seem  to  have  any  direct  connection  with 
the  former.  These  river  terraces  are  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  landscape 
that  they  would  not  be  overlooked  by  the  traveler.  The  lowest  plain 
valley  opposite  the  canon,  near  the  water^s  edge,  was  found  to  be  4,344.8 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  First  terrace,  4.683.8  feet;  second  terrace,  4,776.5; 
third  terrace,  4,858.9.  These  terraces  will  show  more  clearly  than  any  other 
evidence  we  have,  the  gradual  decrease,  step  by  step,  of  the  waters  of  the 
ancient  lake,  and  the  operations  of  the  little  streams  pouring  into  it  from 
the  mountains  on  either  side.  The  amount  of  local  drift  that  has  been 
swept  down  through  the  gorges  or  cafious  and  lodged  at  the  opening  is 
very  great.  At  the  immediate  mouth  of  the  caiion  the  bowlders  are  quite 
large,  varying  in  diameter  froma  few  inches  to  several  feet.  As  we  travel 
westward  toward  the  shore  of  the  lake  the  bowlders  diminish  in  size  and 
quautity,  and  the  finer  sediments,  as  sands  and  marls,  increase,  showing 
a  constant  decrease  in  the  power  of  the  currents  of  the  water  after  leav- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  caiion.  Ascending  the  Box  Elder  Canon  we  find 
the  sides  almost  vertical,  rising  to  a  height  of  1,500  to  2,000  feet.  The 
rocks  are  gueiss,  quartzites,  slates;  these  quartzites  again  inclining  30^ 
to  70^.  After  passing  up  the  narrow  gorge  for  about  two  miles  in  a 
straight  line,  with  just  room  for  the  little  stream,  with  the  road 
with  the  lofty  precipitous  rugged  walls  on  either  side,  we  come 
out  into  an  open  park-like  area,  about  three  miles  in  extent  from  east 
to  west  and  four  miles  from  north  to  south,  which  forms  a  level  plain 
about  900  feet  above  Salt  Lake.  On  the  east  side  of  the  park  there  is 
a  great  thickness  of  alternate  layers  of  slaty  shale  and  rusty -yellow  quartz- 
ites, varying  in  thickness  from  oue-fourth  of  an  inch  to  twenty  inches, 
inclining  northeast  at  an  angle  of  45^,  and  one  is  an  immense  thickness 
of  steel-blue  limestone,  which  projects  up  near  the  summit  of  the  hills, 
in  sharp,  craggy  pinnacles.  In  these  limestones  is  an  abundance  of 
Syringopora,  Fenestella^  Spirifer,  ProductuSj  sufficient  to  show  that  they 
are  of  Carboniferous  age.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  layers  of  quartz- 
ites beneath  are  impressions  of  what  appear  to  be  sea-weeds  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  so  that  large  masses  of  the  rock,  which  is  in 
many  instances  a  sandstone,  with  a  reddish  tinge,  look  like  the  Medina 
sandstone  of  New  York,  covered  with  the  Arthrorophycus  Harlani. 

In  the  park  the  river  terraces  are  well  defined,  really  constituting  the 
arable  land  in  the  mountains. 

The  little  Danish  Mormon  village  of  Copenhagen  is  located  on  a  terrace 
in  this  park.  The  farms  of  the  settlers  are  in  common,  and  are  cultivated 
by  irrigation  with  success.  To  show  how  much  available  land  there  is,  wo 
estimated  it  at  twelve  square  miles,  or  over  7,000  acres.  The  park  is 
surrounded  by  high  mountains,  which  protect  it  from  great  extremes 
of  temperature,  and  the  elevation  above  the  sea  is  4,958  feet.  The 
mountiiinous  portions  of  Northern  Utah  are  full  of  these  beautiful  park- 
like areas,  which  are  most  probably  the  remains  of  an  ancient  lake.  The 
wells  which  have  been  dug  by  the  settlers  show  a  considerable  amount 
of  drift  or  bowlder  deposit,  with  fine  white  or  yellow  marly  sands  and 
clays  in  regular  layers,  showing  the  deposit  to  be  Post-P\iocene,  and 
that  the  waters  of  the  lake  were  comparatively  quiet.  The  interesting 
features  of  this  pai'k  are  the  large  springs  at  the  base  of  the  high  hills 
which  surround  it.  On  the  south  side  there  is  a  spring  of  very  pure 
cold  water,  flowing  out  from  beneath  limestone  mountains,  forming  a 
stream  of  10  feet  wide  and  1  foot  deep,  supplying  water  for  irrigating  a 
large  part  of  the  park.  On  the  north  side  there  is  a  spring  about  the 
same  size  as  the  others.  Other  springs  occur  often,  so  that  this  little 
park  is  intersected  with  small  streams  in  every  direction. 
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From  Mautna  to  Welldville,  in  Cache  Valley,  the  surfaee  of  the  coun- 
try on  either  side  of  the  road  is  very  rngf^ed.  The  rocks  are  mostly 
limestones.  The  road  rnns  between  two  ridges  of  upheaval,  or  a  moiio- 
clinal  valley,  with  the  bluish,  cherty,  brittle  limestone  rising  up  1,500  to 
2,000  feet  on  the  west  side,  inclining  a  little  north  of  east  at  a  very  large 
angle,  while  on  the  east  side  the  hills  are  more  rounded,  800  to  1,000 
feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  country,  but  dipping  in  the  same  di- 
rection. The  range  of  mountains  west  of  VVellsville  must  average  1,500 
teet  in  height;  down  the  valley  are  one  or  two  of  the  highest  peaks — 
over  2,000  feet — which  are  covered  with  snow  in  midsummer.  They  are 
composed  almost  wholly  of  limestones  and  quartzites.  To  the  eastward 
the  ridges  reach  to  an  unknown  distance,  becoming  lower  and  the  strata 
inclining  at  a  smaller  angle.  Instead  of  beds  of  massive  limestone,  there 
are  alternations  of  arenaceous  clays,  limestones,  and  sandstones,  \  ielding 
more  readily  to  atmospheric  influences,  and  in  consequence  the  hills  are 
more  rounded  and  covered  with  grass  or  small  trees.  I  have  estimated 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  stratitied  rocks  in  this  region  at  10,000  feet, 
and  it  is  with  this  mass  that  we  have  to  deal  at  this  time.  This  esti- 
mate does  not  include  the  Tertiary  beds,  either  modern  or  ancient,  which 
are  nearly  always  present  in  some  form. 

Cache  Valley  oi)ens  into  Salt  Lake  Valley  by  way  of  Bear  Eiver 
Bay,  and  one  cannot  doubt  that  the  lake  itself  formerly  extended 
all  over  Cache  Valley.  The  modern  Tertiary  or  Pliocene  deposits 
which  cover  the  valley  jut  up  against  the  mountains  on  all  sides, 
with  the  terraces  which  are  distinct,  although  not  so  strongly 
marked  as  in  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Most  of  the  building  rocks  at 
Wellsville  are  the  soft  sandstones  of  the  modern  deposits,  which 
I  have,  in  a  former  report,  called  the  Salt  Lake  group.  Compact,  rusty 
brown  quartzites  enter  into  the  walls  of  the  houses  to  considerable  ex- 
tent; but  for  sills,  corners,  chimney-tops,  and  other  ornamental  i)urposes, 
the  whitish-gray  and  gray-brown  sandstones  are  used,  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  very  durable,  and  can  be  wrought  into  any  desirable  8hai:>e. 
These  calcareous  sandstones  are  horizontal,  and  underlie  the  plateaus  or 
terraces  in  the  valley.  The  quarry  near  Wellsville  is  not  profitable,  as 
the  principal  layer  of  rock  is  not  more  than  12  or  14  inches  in  thickness, 
and  several  feet  of  superficial  gravel  and  marl  have  to  be  removed  before 
the  sandstone  can  be  obtained.  Near  Mendon  the  sandstone  is  much 
more  compact,  and  occurs  in  several  layers.  It  is  quite  white,  and  forms 
very  beautiful  walls.  It  varies  much  in  texture,  some  of  it  very  porous, 
but  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  close-grained  enough  for  durability.  It  is  in 
some  instances  a  perfect  Oolite.  At  Logan  the  principal  co-operative 
store,  a  large  two-story  building,  is  constructed  of  a  rock  from  this  group, 
which  is  made  up  of  an  aggregate  of  fresh- water  and  land  shells  of  the 
genera  lAmnea^  Physa,  Vivipara,  Helix^  &c.,  apparently  identical  with 
recent  species.  I  was  informed  that  this  rock  comes  from  the  foot-hills 
of  the  mountains  just  west  of  Mendon.  It  is  the  upi)er  layer,  and  is  a 
light-brown  calcareous  sandstone.  The  shells  are  nearly  all  casts,  the 
rock  being  so  porous  in  texture  that  the  calcareous  shell  is  in  most  cases 
dissolved  out.  The  ridge  of  elevation,  or  range  of  mountains,  as  it  might 
more  properly  be  called,  which  forms  the  eastern  wall  of  Cache  Valley, 
breaks  off  suddenly  near  Mendon,  and  from  thence  northward  it  appears 
in  detached  portions  and  of  far  less  magnitude.  But  the  range  or  ridge 
which  walls  in  the  east  side  is  lofty  and  continuous.  To  gain  some 
knowledge  of  its  structure,  I  ascended  Logan  Caiion  about  four  miles  in 
a  straight  line  above  its  mouth.  The  canon  seems  to  be  due  partly  to 
a  fissure  in  the  Carboniferous  limestones  and  the  erosion  of  the  little 
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Stream  that  passes  througli  it.    The  strata  appear  to  incline  each  way 
from  the  ^orge  as  a  sort  of  axis.    There  is  considerable  irregnhirity  in  the 
heifjht  of  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the  canon,  but  they  vary  from  800 
to  2,000  feet.    Some  of  the  highest  points  have  banks  of  snow  all  the 
year.    The  inclination  of  the  strata  of  limestone  vanes  from  8°  to  20"^. 
The  greatest  dip  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  gorge,  and  as  we  ascend,  it 
diminishes  until  it  is  uniformly  about  6^  to  1(P.    One  group  of  strata  near 
the  entrance  of  the  canon  is  35^.    Some  fragments  seem  to  have  broken 
olT  of  the  main  ridges,  and  appear  to  incline  west  toward  the  valley-,  giv- 
ing to  the  section  the  appearance  of  fin  anticlinal.    This  canon  forms  an 
extremely  interesting  cross-section  of  the  Carboniferous  limestones,  and 
reveals  their  massiveness  and  enormous  thickness.     They  cannot  be 
less  than  5,000  feet  in  thickness.    The  rock  is  quite  hard,  brittle,  of  a 
bluish  gray  color,  and  in  some  layers  full  of  seams  and  cavities  of  cal- 
cite.    A  fine  stream,  about  thirty  yards  wide  and  an  average  of  2  or  3 
feet  in  depth,  rushes  foaming  down  over  the  immense  masses  of  rock 
which  have  fallen  from  the  mountain-sides  into  its  channel.    The  local 
drift  is  here  a  conspicuous  feature  also.    It  is  composed  of  rounded 
bowlders,  with  clays  and  marls  reaching  a  thickness  of  100  to  150  feet 
in  regular  and  horizontal  strata,  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  gorge,  and 
showing  that,  however  tuibulent  the  waters,  the  materials  were  depos- 
ited in  a  lake.    At  the  entrance  of  the  canon  are  some  remarkable  ter- 
races, composed  of  sands,  clays,  marls,  and  rounded  bowlders.    The  high 
limestone  ridges  which  bound  Cache  Valley  on  the  east  extend  fiir  sopth 
of  Logan,  and  immediately  at  the  base  are  a  number  of  prosperous  Mor- 
mon towns,  as  Hiram,  Paradise,  and  others.    Tlie  trend  is  somewhat 
to  the  east  of  south,  and  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  limestones  of 
Carboniferous  age.    Korth  of  Logan  to  Smithfield,  a  distance  of  about 
ten  miles,  the  quartzites,  with  variegated  sandstones  and  clays,  appear 
beneath  the  limestones.    Owing  to  the  change  in  the  chanicter  of  the 
rocky  strata,  the  symmetry  of  the  range  is  lost  to  some  extent.    The 
ranges  of  hills,  or  of  mountains,  as  they  might  be  called,  which  bound 
the  west  side  of  Cache  Valley,  seem  to  be  composed  of  the  same  kind  of 
rocks,  limestones,   and  quartzites,  for  the  most  part,  with  partings 
of  clay  at  times.    This  range  separates  the  two  valleys — Malade  Valley 
from  Cache  Valley.     I  was  not  able  to  make  a  minute  examination  of 
tfie  whole  country,   including  Promontory  Mountain,   extending  far 
northward,  which  is  occupied  by  quartzites  and  limestones  which  are, 
[>robably,  mostly  of  Carboniferous  age.    From  Corinne  to  Monument 
Point,  along  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  none  but  dark,  slate-colored 
limestones  can  be  seen.    It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  Utah  is  made  up  of  these  nearly  parallel  ranges  of  mountains, 
trending  nearly  north  and  south,  with  intervening  valleys  of  greater  or 
less  width,  which,  after  their  elevation,  formed  shore-lines  for  detached 
lakes  or  bays.    So  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  it  would  appear  that  the 
last  lake  period  of  this  portion  of  the  West  commenced  in  the  Pliocene 
epoch  and  continued  on  up  to  the  present  time ;  that  the  waters  once 
filled  all  these  valleys,  so  that  they  rested  high  upon  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  depositing  the  sediments  of  the  Salt  Lake  group,  gradually 
passing  into  the  Post-Pliocene  deposits  which  verge  upon  our  present 
period.    It  is  quite  possible  that  there  have  been  oscillations  of  level  in 
these  modern  lake-waters ;  but  so  far  as  the  proofs  go,  this  great  inland 
lake  may  have  continued  quite  uniform  until  the  Terrace  epoch,  and 
that  then  the  waters  gradually  receded  to  their  present  position.    If 
these  statements  are  true,  and  I  believe  they  are,  this  country  is  in- 
vested with  a  charming  Interest  to  the  geologist. 
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The  story  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  geological 
history  of  this  great  interior  ba^iu  can,  no  doubt,  be  traced  by  uniting 
link  to  link  the  internal  evidence  of  the  rocky  strata  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  time,  and  this  work  belongs  to  the  province  of  tbo 
geologist.  To  contribute  something  toward  the  task  of  reconstructing  the 
physical  geography  of  this  country  in  past  geological  times  is  my  principal 
obfect  in  writing  out  the  geological  features  of  our  route  in  so  great  <letail. 
There  is  so  much  similarity  in  the  general  structure  of  the  country  that  I 
might  express  the  more  prominent  points  in  few  words,  but  this  would  fail 
to  give  definiteness  to  the  work.  At  the  risk  of  rei>etition,  I  shall  present 
the  principal  facts  observed  during  each  day's  travel  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  obtained. 

As  we  proceed  northward  the  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley 
become  more  irregular  and  broken.    Massive  beds  of  the  limestone 
can  be  seen  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  capping  the  summits,  aud 
inclining  from  the  valley  eastward  at  various  angles,  but  the  lower 
hills  in  front  are  much  rounded  and  covered  with  grass,  showing  the 
softcir  chaKicter  of  the  underlying  rocks.    Clays,  sands,  and  quartzites  of 
various  textures  prevail.    On  the  west  side  the  nucleus  of  the  mountains 
is  undoubtedly  the  same ;  but  high  up  on  the  summits,  as  well  as  on  the 
s'des,  are  found  the  yellowish  and  whitish  marls  and  sandstones  of  the 
later  Tertiary  or  lake  deposits,  tilling  up,  to  some  extent,  the  inequalities 
of  the  surface,  and  sometimes  inclining,  at  a  moderate  angle,  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  older  rocks  benexith ;  with  the  latter,  however,  the 
former  do  not  conform.  This  range  of  mountains,  which  continues  unin- 
terruptedly nearly  to  Marsh  Valley,  on  the  west  side  of  liound  Valley, 
rises  1,000  to  1,200  feet  above  the  bed  of  Bear  River.    The  summits  are 
covered  with  bowlders,  mostly  quartzites.    The  outline  of  this  range  is 
formed  of  an  irregular  series  of  cones,  with  a  general  dip  to  the  east. 
The  inclination  is  quite  irregular,  sometimes  10^,  then  GOo  or  70^.  There 
is  80  much  material  of  a  soft  nature  that  yields  readily  to  atmospheric 
influences  that  the  underlying  harder  strata  are  much  concealed,  so  that  I 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  continuous  section.    The  mountains  on 
the  west  side  from  the  crossing  of  Be^r  River  to  Bridgeport  present  a 
very  abrupt  front  toward  the  valley.    Originally  the  quartzites,  clays, 
and  limestones  were  elevated  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  ridges  or 
bills  on  the  east  side,  inclining  in  the  same  direction,  but  the  outburst 
of  igneous  rocks  has  produced  some  changes  in  position  since  theelevatiou 
of  the  older  rocks.    The  igneous  rocks  have  the  peculiar  somber  hue  and 
abruptness  of  basalts,  and,  in  this  case,  they  would  appear  to  have  been 
thrown  up  under  great  pressure,  so  that  they  are  exceedingly  compact 
and  massive  on  the  surface,  and  even  where  the  little  streams  have 
flowed  down  the  sides,  forming  deep  cailons,  the  same  close  texture  is 
shown.  Wherever  the  sedimentary  beds  come  in  contact  with  these 
basalts,  they  are  changed  more  or  less.    The  clays  are  changed  into 
bluish  slates,  the  quartzites  are  more  crystalline,  aud  the  limestones  are 
more  or  less  metamorphic,  and  exhibit  a  dai^ker  hue.    They  are  also 
full  of  cavities,  lined  with  quartz  crystals,  or  calcite,  and  seams  of 
quartz.    In  this  range  of  hills  or  mountains,  near  Bridgeport,  silver 
mines  have  been  found.    One  lode  has  been  discovered  that  yielded  ore 
which  is  said  to  assay  $75  per  ton.    It  is  not  probable  that  this  will 
ever  be  a  successful  mining  district,  and  however  rich  the  ore  may  be 
in  localities,  it  will  doubtless  be  round  only  in  pockets,  and  not  in 
regular  lodes.    The  area  is  limited,  and  whatever  ore  there  may  be,  it 
has  probably  been  segregated  in  fissures  or  cavities  by  the  action  of  the 
basalts  on  the  contiguous  quartzites.  Originally  the  quartxVle^  aniiYwa^.- 
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fltoDCS  inclined  at  a  high  angle  eastward,  and  gave  to  the  west  side  of  the 
range  of  hills  a  slope  like  the  steep  roof  of  a  house,  bat  the  elevations 
of  the  basalts,  which  occur  mostly  on  the  east  side,  carried  the  strat- 
ified beds  up  toward  the  sunmiit  of  the  ridge  in  such  a  way  that  a  sort 
of  local  synclinal  was  formed.  The  abruptness  of  the  sides  of  this  range 
of  hills,  and  the  dark  color  of  the  massive  basalts,  with  the  variegfited 
color  of  the  changed  and  unchanged  rocks,  which  send  the  ridge-like 
cones  up  1,000  to  1,200  feet  above  the  valley,  give  a  remarkably  rugged, 
l)icturesque  character  to  the  scenery.  The  valley  at  the  base  is  a  meadow 
in  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation.  It  is  divided  up  into  farming  lands 
and  meadows,  and  the  numerous  little  streams  which  gash  deeply  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  and  flow  down  the  steep  foot-hills  can  be  easily 
guided  all  over  the  fertile  valley. 

The  immediate  valley  of  Bear  Eivcr,  near  the  crossing,  is  somewhat 
interesting  on  account  of  the  fine  development  of  the  lake  deposit.  It 
is  here  composed  of  clay,  sand,  and  marl,  yellow  and  rusty-drab  color, 
and  attains  a  thickness  of  200  to  300  feet.  The  elevation  of  Bear 
Eiver  Valley  at  the  bridge  is  4,512.5  feet,  and  the  highest  terrace  on  the 
east  side  4,737.7  feet,  and  the  highest  on  the  west  4,779.3  feet.  The 
immediate  valley  of  Bear  River  may  be  said  to  have  been  worn  out  of 
the  Pliocene  or  lake  deposit.  Looking  southward  along  the  eastern  side 
of  Cache  Valley,  the  Tertiary  beds  can  be  distinctly  seen,  jutting  up 
against  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  literally  filling  up  tbe  low  places 
in  the  range.  Looking  northward  the  same  beds  seem  to  jut  up  against 
the  hills,  but  the  river  appears  to  cut  narrow,  gorge-like  channels  through 
several  of  the  parallel  ranges  of  hills  or  mountains.  From  time  to  time 
we  find  heavy  beds  of  conglomerates  resting  upon  the  finer  sediments 
of  the  lake  deposit,  the  exact  age  of  which  is  obscure,  though  probably 
formed^ust  prior  to  the  present  order  of  things. 

Before  leaving  this  beautiful  valley  we  may  say  a  Word  about  its  agri- 
cultural resources.  It  is  about  7  miles  wide,  and  60  in  length  from 
north  to  south.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  all  my  party  to 
fin<l  these  mountain  valleys  filled  up  with  inhabitants,  and  the  land 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  In  Cache  Valley  there  are  at  least 
ten  thousand  people  at  this  time  industriously  cultivating  the  soil,  with 
all  the  appliances  of  comfort  around  them.  Whenever  this  country 
escapes  the  ravages  of  the  destructive  grasshopper  the  crops  are  abun- 
dant. On  either  side  of  the  valley  great  numbers  of  little  streams,  after 
cutting  deep  gorges  into  the  mountains,  flow  down  into  the  plains,  and 
are  guided  by  the  farmer  all  over  his  lands.  There  is  no  cultivation 
without  irrigation,  and  with  it,  crops  of  all  kinds  are  most  excellent. 
The  average  elevation  is  only  between  4,000  and  5,000  feet.  We  leave 
the  valley,  on  our  journey  by  way  of  Bed  Eock  Pass,  which  is  formed  of 
a  group  of  Carboniferous  limestones,  a  portion  of  which  have  a  reddish 
appearance  in  the  distance,  from  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  small 
stream,  which  constitutes  the  drainage  of  the  upper  or  north  edge  of  the 
valley,  has,  at  some  points,  cut  a  narrow  channel  through  what  may  have 
been  a  sort  of  anticlinal  fissure,  for  the  strata  of  limestone  incline  each 
way  from  the  opening  or  pass,  10^  to  20°.  These  masses  of  limestone  all 
point  to  a  period  of  great  erosion,  and  are  monuments  to  indicate  the 
huge  and  extensive  thickness  of  the  limestone  strata  in  this  region. 
East  lied  Eock  is  300  feet  from  summit  to  base.  The  divide  between  the 
drainage  of  Bear  Eiver  and  that  of  Port  Neuf,  which  flows  into  Snake 
Eiver,  is  5,041.9  feet  in  elevation.  From  Eed  Eock  Pa«s  we  travel  down 
Marsh  Valley,  with  high  hills  and  some  quite  lofty  peaks  on  either  side, 
^^^w>mposed  of  the  same  quartzites  aud  limestones  that  we  have  before 
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noted.  The  valley  is  about  ten  miles  wide  and  is  entirely  occupied  w  ith 
the  Pliocene  beds  from  side  to  side.  The  terraces  underlaid  by  this 
deposit  are  a  marked  feature,  and  rise  300  feet  above  the  creek,  the 
middle  one  150  feet  and  the  lowest  60  feet.  The  hills  on  the  west  side 
are  lower  and  less  rugged,  rising  400  to  1,000  feet  above  the  valley ;  but 
on  the  east  side  they  are  more  formidable,  1,500  to  1,800  feet  in  height. 
The  surface  outlines  are  quite  rounded  and  smooth  by  weathering,  so  that 
the  strata  are  not  well  defined.  Marsh  Valley,  which  is  about  five  miles 
in  length,  is  like  a  meadow  covered  with  talf,  thick  grass.  Soon  after 
passing  the  divide,  a  small  stream  commences  running  northward  toward 
the  Port  Neuf,  and  on  either  side  are  wide,  swampy,  or  springy  belts, 
contributing  springs  at  every  step,  and  in  a  distance  of  ten  miles  it  be- 
comes a  good-sized  river.  The  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  is  a  marked 
feature.  The  entire  channel  was  filled  with  several  species  of  water- 
plants,  Potamogetorij  RanunciduSj  Brasenia,  Myriophylluyn,  and  many 
others.  As  a  necessary  result,  the  fresh- water  molluscous  life  was  most 
abundant,  Flanorhis^  Limnea^  Fhysa,  &c. 

About  ten  miles  north  of  Carpenter's  Station  we  come  to  the  sonthern 
border  of  the  great  basaltic  overliow  in  the  valley  of  Port  Neuf  and  Suake 
Biver,  for  I  am  now  convinced  that  this  comparatively  modern  eruption 
of  igneous  material  covered  an  immense  area  of  country,  and  might  be 
called  the  basin  of  a  wide,  extended  lake  of  igneous  material,  of  which 
the  Snake- Hiver  Basin  was  the  center.  Whether  the  melted  material 
flowed  up  the  valleys  of  the  streams  that  empty  into  the  Snake  Kiver,or 
issued  from  fissures  extending  up  these  valleys  and  overflowing  them  from 
side  to  side,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  latter  explanation  is  most 
probably  theti*ueone,judging  from  the  uniformity  in  thickness  and  extent 
of  this  vast  sheet  of  lava.  The  elevation  of  ourcamp  on  the  south  border 
of  the  lava  basin  inPort  Neuf  Valley  is4,G25.6  feet,  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  height  to  which  it  reached  in  its  overflow.  The  little  streams 
have  cut  new  channels  directly  through  the  lava  flooring,  and  thus  excellent 
sections  of  itmay  be  studied.  Asarule  the  streams  flow  alongdeep  muddy 
channels,  with  boggy  border  and  abrupt  sides  obstructing  and  even  ren- 
dering the  fording  of  them  dangerous ;  and  on  either  side,  varying  in  dis- 
tance from  a  few  yards  to  a  half  a  mile,  is  a  vertical  wall  of  basalt, 
which,  in  the  distance,  has  a  partially  columnar  appearance.  The  basalt 
fractures  into  vertical  masses  that  have  an  obscure  five  or  six  sided  form. 
Sometimes  these  walls  are  so  steep  and  uniform  for  miles  that  they  can- 
not be  scaled,  and  some  broken-down,  eroded  portion  must  be  sought  for 
before  tiie  traveler  can  escape  from  the  marshy  channel  of  the  streams 
to  the  table-like  plateau  above.  The  lower  portion  of  this  lava  floor  is 
very  compact  and  massive,  but  the  top  part  is  more  or  less  vesicular. 
There  is  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  usual  spongy  lava ;  it  is  all  very  heavy, 
even  though  full  of  cavities.  It  elTervesces  freely,  showing  the  presence 
of  lime  in  considerable  quantities.  The  illustrations  of  exfoliation  are 
abundant  everywhere.  Sometimes  quite  thick  beds  show  an  exposed 
surface  of  rounded  masses,  decorajmsing  in  concentric  layers  as  if  it 
was  an  aggregation  of  large  concretions.  The  disintegration  of  these 
igneous  rocks  is  mostly  accomplished  through  the  process  of  exfoliation. 
The  general  appearance  of  this  table-shaped  belt  of  basalt  contrasts 
strangely  with  the  ranges  of  hills  on  either  side.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
valley  the  foot-hills  are  quite  irregular,  high,  and  covered  with  drift.  On 
the  west  side  they  slope  rather  gently  down  to  the  river,  deeply  cut 
here  and  there  by  ravines.  The  superficial  deposits  extend  high  up,  500 
feet  or  more  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  lapping  smoothly  on  the  basis 
rocks.    The  white  Pliocene  sandstones  are  exposed  at,  ou^  \oii^\\V^  ^^ 
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far  below  the  toll-gate.    The  Port  ISTeiif  River  is  full  of  little  falls  or 
rapids  3  to  G  feet  high,  where  the  water  flows  over  the  basaltic  floor,  add- 
ing uuich  to  the  attractive  beauty  of  the  scenery.    Here  and  there  we 
And  ontcroppiugs  of  cherty  and  silicious  limestones  underlaid  by  shales. 
Isolated  hills  or  ridges  composed  of  these  rocks  are  revealed  by  the  river, 
sometimes  extending  partly  across  the  valley,  remnants  left  from  former 
erosions.    At  the  bend  of  Port  Neuf  a  pretty  little  stream  about  10  feet 
wide  flows  in  from  the  northeast.    On  the  west  side  the  rusty-gray 
quartzites  are  well  shown,  inclining  65^.    In  passing  down  the  Port  Neuf 
from  the  bend,  we  have  the  yellowish-gray  qujirtzites  just  mentioned, 
then  dull  purplish  quartzite,  composed  largely  of  an  aggregate  of  quartz 
pebbles,  then  dark  purplish  drab  slates.    The  latt<ir  seem  to  fonn  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  a  local  anticlinal.    The  reverse  dip  extends  only  a  short 
distance,  while  the  original  dip,  a  little  north  of  east,  is  restored,  and 
this  continues  for  five  or  six  miles,  the  strata  consisting  of  alternate  beds 
of  quartzites,  slates,  limestones,  &c.,  inclining  15^  to  ryO^.    In  this  series 
are  three  beds  of  impure  cherty  limestones.    The  quartzites  possess  a 
great  variety  of  texture  and  color,  from  a  dirty,  rusty  brown  or  rusty  yel- 
low to  a  fine  grayish  quartz.    The  reddish  or  purplish  quartzite  is  very 
thick,  and  forms  most  beautiful  pudding-stones,  very  seldom  a  coarse 
conglomerate.    At  the  lower  end  of  Port  Neuf  (>anon,  just  before  it  opens 
into  the  plain,  there  is  a  high  ridge,  rising  1,500  to  2,000  feet  above  the 
river,  which  seems  to  form  the  central  mass  of  the  general  anticlinal,  for 
the  strata  dip  each  way  from  it.    This  ridge,  as  it  extends  oflTfar  south- 
ward, shows  the  slopes  or  inclinations  of  the  beds  well.    The  Port  Neuf, 
after  making  the  bend  near  Robber's  Roost  City,  cuts  a  clianncl  through 
the  ridges  nearly  at  right  angles  for  five  or  six  miles,  exi)osiug  at  least 
10,000  feet  of  quartzite.    The  ridges  run  quite  regularly  north  and  south, 
and  the  principal  ones  are  very  persistent,  while  connected  with  them 
are  some  fragmentary  ones.    The  age  of  this  vast  series  of  stratified 
rocks  is  quite  obscure,  and  may  continue  so.    The  limestones  which  con- 
tain the  well-defined  Carboniferous  fossils  mark  a  horizon  which  takes  in 
a  considerable  thickness,  but  below  this  horizon,  there  is  a  group  of 
strata  of  variable  thickness,  as  well  as  texture,  that  is  not  likely  to  reveal 
the  proofs  of  its  age.    It  is  true  that  there  is  ample  room  for  several  times 
as  great  a  thickness  of  strata  in  the  Devonian  and  Silurian,  and  even 
extending  down  into  the  sub-Silurian,  where,  perhaps,  some  of  tlie  meta- 
morx)hic  quartzites  should  be  placed.    In  this  report  I  shall  merely  state 
the  facts  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  them,  and  await  the  results  of 
future  explorations  to  clear  up  any  obscurities.    In  this  great  country  the 
formations  are  usually  so  widely  extended  geographically  that  the  discov- 
ery of  proofs  of  their  age  at  any  one  locality  may  unravel  the  obscurities 
of  years  of  labor.  Limestones  of  undoubted  Carboniferous  age  occur  every- 
where, and,  as  a  rule,  cover  the  summits  and  flanks  of  the  highest  ranges 
of  hills  or  mountains.    In  many  instances  the  great  thickness  of  these 
limestones  and  the  slowness  with  which  they  yield  to  atmospheric  in- 
fluences have  prevented  many  of  the  ranges  from  being  much  rounded, 
and  perhaps  removed  entirely.    Over  a  great  portion  of  Utah,  extending 
northward  into  Idaho  and  Montana,  the  Carboniferous  limestones  form  the 
great  protecting  covering  to  the  mountain  ranges.    The  erosion  of  the 
basalt  in  the  Port  Neuf  Canon  is  a  feature  of  some  interest.    Sometimes 
for  miles  it  has  been  entirely  removed ;  then  it  will  re-appear  in  full  force. 
Remnants  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  caiion,  showing  that  the 
waters  at  a  modern  i>eriod  have  worn  wide  channels  through.    In  some 
instances  there  are  evidences  of  two  great  periods  of  outflow  of  melted 
material,  forming  horizontal  belts,  as  it  were.    At  one  locality  this  fea- 
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tare  is  well  shown  where  the  river  has  cut  through  the  basalt,  revealing 
150  feet  in  thickness,  with  the  tioor  or  terraces ;  the  lower  one  is  the  im- 
mediate channel  of  the  river,  and  the  other  forming  distinct  walls  on 
either  side,  with  an  obscure  columnar  fracture.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  were  at  least  two  important  i)eriods  of  overtiow  of  biuialt  all 
over  this  region,  although  in  a  geologic4il  sense  they  are  connected  to- 
gether. After  leaving  Port  Neuf  Caiion  we  come  out  into  the  broad  plains 
bordering  on  Snake  Kiver;  on  either  side,  as  we  continue  northward  to 
Boss's  Fork,  we  find  the  hills  of  various  heights  and  composed  of  a  va- 
riety of  quartzites,  with  some  limestones.  They  are  much  rounded,  and 
covered  with  a  heavy  deposit  of  debris  or  kind  of  drift,  and  the  whitish 
and  gray  sandstones  and  the  yellow  and  drab  marl  of  the  Pliocene  fill 
np  the  irregularities  of  the  surface,  and  sometimes  incline  at  a  small 
angle,  as  if  they  had  participated  in  some  of  the  later  movements  that 
elevated  the  country  to  its  present  position.  From  the  stage  station  on 
Boss's  Fork  to  the  present  location  of  Fort  Hall  is  about  16  miles.  The 
valley  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  was  originally  called  Warm  Spring  Valley, 
from  some  warm  springs  that  form  the  sources  of  the  little  streams  that 
flow  through  it,  but  it  has  since  received  the  patriotic  name  of  Lincoln 
Valley.  Among  the  lower  ranges  of  hills  that  border  the  east  side  of 
the  great  Snake  Kiver  basin,  especially  from  Port  Neuf  Canon  north- 
ward, the  Pliocene  deposits  are  well  shown,  and  lie  beneath  the  basaltic 
floor.  In  the  Port  Neuf  Caiion  this  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  wearing  away 
of  the  cap  or  floor  of  basalt  in  a  number  of  localities,  but  on  the  side's 
of  the  hills  this  is  shown  with  equal  clearness  by  the  elevations  of 
the  basalt.  The  dip  of  the  beds  is  not  great,  usually  not  more  than  5^  or 
1(P,  and  in  all  cases  in  the  dii*ection  of  the  great  basin.  This  would  in- 
dicate that  there  had  been  a  moderate  elevation  of  the  mountain  ranges 
or  a  depression  of  the  basin  at  a  very  modern  date,  even  approaching  very 
close  to  our  present  period.  The  effusion  of  such  a  vast  amount  of  igne- 
ous matter  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  might  suggest  the  possibility, 
or  even  probability,  that  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  changes  in  the  hills, 
around  the  borders,  was  either  contemporaneous  or  subsequent  to  the 
efi^ion  of  the  melted  material.  If  the  elevation  began  with  the  erup- 
tion, it  certainly  continued  long  after  it  ceased,  inasmuch  as  the  basalt 
is  lifted  up  in  thick  beds,  at  the  same  angle  with  the  underlying  strata. 
2sot  only  in  the  valley  of  the  Port  Neuf  and  Snake  Kiver  is  the  basalt 
found  in  conjunction  with  the  lake  deposits,  but  in  numerous  localities 
all  over  the  Northwest,  it  seems  to  rest  upon  these  Pliocene  beds,  re.idily 
adapting  itself  by  the  form  of  the  under  surface  to  the  irregularities  of 
the  surface  of  the  lake  deposits. 

A  lew  words  in  regard  to  the  geological  character  of  the  hills  border- 
ing Lincoln  Valley,  around  Fort  Hall,  may  not  be  without  interest  in 
this  connection.  In  ascending  a  small  gorge-like  valley  east  of  the  fort, 
where  the  waters  have  excavated  a  channel  directly  through  the  differ- 
ent beds,  we  have  excellent  opportunities  for  studying  such  of  them  as 
are  develoi)ed  in  this  region.  There  is  a  general  dip  to  the  strata  that 
may  be  regarded  as  uniform  and  in  one  direction,  but  the  local  disturb- 
ances are,  oftentimes,  very  complicated,  and  in  many  cases  Ibrmations 
which  are  really  well  develoi>ed  are  entirely  concealed  over  largo  areas, 
or  simply  crop  out  here  and  there  over  very  restricted  areas.  The  moun- 
tain ranges  all  over  the  West  ai^  iuU  of  caiions  and  valleys,  cuts  or 
gashes,  from  the  axes  or  central  portions  to  the  jdains.  These  vary  so 
much  in  character,  owing  to  the  intensity  of  the  erosive  force,  that  some 
of  them  may  penetrate  the  veiy  core  of  the  mountain,  and  cut  through 
all  the  strata  on  the  sides  into  the  plains,  or  it  may  be  more  oi  \^^^  ^^- 
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low,  or  80  hard,  and  the  strata  so  covered  with  grass  or  dSbriSj  that  they 
elude  the  scrutiny  of  the  geologist.  By  exploring  with  much  care  large 
numbers  of  these  natural  cuts,  a  very  true  conception  of  the  geological 
structure  of  a  mountain  range  may  be  obtained.  It  is  usually  quite 
difficult  to  measure  the  thickness  of  the  beds ;  indeed,  it  is  impossible : 
and  we  must  therefoi*e  rely  upon  a  judicious  estimate,  aided  by  good 
barometrical  observations.  Neither  are  exact  instrumental  measure- 
ments of  strata  of  great  importance  in  this  country.  Take,  for  example, 
the  limestones  of  the  Carboniferous  age ;  they  vary  in  thickness  in  differ- 
ent localities,  all  the  way  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  as  many  thousands, 
and  yet  they  being  sea-formed  rocks,  are  supx)osed  to  tend  toward  uni- 
formity of  thickness.  In  this  narrow  valley  we  find  that  the  Pliocene 
beds  which  form  the  foot-hills  of  all  the  ranges  of  mountains  surround- 
ing the  great  Snake-Biver  Basin  are  also  under  the  great  basalt  floor. 
These  beds  sometimes  are  found  400  or  500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plains,  and  so  conceal  the  underlying  rocks,  upon  which  they  re- 
pose unconformably,  that  it  is  difficult  to  unravel  their  connections. 
Then  there  is  a  thickness  of  several  hundred  feet  of  grayish-brown  lime- 
stones, more  or  less  arenaceous,  with  intercalated  layers  of  clay  or  lime- 
stone, and  full  of  Jurassic  fossils.  Underneath  is  a  group  of  sand- 
stones, varying  in  color  from  a  dark  to  a  light  brick-red,  resembling  the 
sandstones  so  well  shown  in  Weber  Oaiion,  and  probably  of  the  same 
age,  but  entirely  destitute  of  organic  remains.  This  grou)>  is  300  to  500 
feet  thick,  and  inclines  15^  to  25^ ;  underlying  the  red  sandstones  are 
limestones,  which  are  undoubtedly  Carboniferous,  and  beneath  them 
quartzites,  sandstones,  pudding-stones,  conglomerates,  of  unknown 
age.  The  group  thus  enumerated  forms  the  mass  or  bulk  of  the  regu- 
larly stratified  rocks,  composing  the  ranges  around  this  great  basin. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  I  may  enumerate  some  of  the  devations 
along  our  route,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  relative  heights  of  the 
hills  surrounding  the  plains  and  valleys,  as  well  as  to  indicate  one  of  the 
im])ortant  conditions  for  successful  agriculture.  There  seems  to  be  no 
want  of  fertility  in  the  soil  of  our  western  plains,  and  when  the  two 
most  imi)ortant  conditions  are  favorable,  climate  and  moisture,  or  water 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  then  agriculture  will  be  a  success.  How- 
ever abundant  the  water  may  be,  either  in  the  form  of  rain  or  in  streams 
for  irrigation,  if  the  elevation  is  7,000  feet  and  upward,  the  climate  is 
liable  to  be  too  severe  and  uncertain  for  settlement.  From  barometrical 
observations  alongthe  route  of  travel  we  found  that  the  elevation  of  our 
camp  on  Boss's  Fork  was  4,394  feet  above  the  sea  5  on  the  divide  toward 
Fort  Hall,  6,072  feet ;  Fort  Hall,  4,724.  These  figures  will  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  general  elevation  of  the  plains  and  the  immediate  foot-hills,  and 
they  show  that  the  climate  need  not  be  more  unfavorable  for  agriculture 
than  that  of  Salt  Lake  Yalley,  in  which  the  Mormons  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful. How  far  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  an 
obstacle  it  is  hardly  possible  to  decide.  The  past  season  was  an 
unusually  dry  one.  The  difference  between  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  in 
June  on  the  Snake  Biver  plains  was  35°,  which  indicates  an  unusual 
freedom  from  moisture  in  the  air.  The  broad  bottoms  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Snake  Biver  are  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  and  can  be  made 
very  productive ;  large  quantities  of  hay  are  prepared  every  season. 
Inasmuch  as  an  Indian  reservation  has  been  made  on  Boss  Fork,  we 
may  have  some  experiments  in  agriculture  on  these  plains  in  a  short 
time. 
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CHAPtEB  n. 
FROM  FORT  HALL,  IDAHO,  TO  FORT  ELLIS,  MONTANA. 

We  will  not  take  oar  leave  of  Fort  Hall  without  a  word  of  thanks  to 
the  officers  of  that  post  for  their  hospitable  courtesy  to  us.  We  remained 
in  this  beautiful  locality,  a  real  oasis  it  might  be  called,  two  days,  rest- 
ing our  animals  and  laying  in  supplies  and  making  repairs.  Every 
facility  that  could  possibly  be  provided  for  us,  was  granted  by  Captain 
J.  £.  Putnam,  the  officer  in  command,  as  well  as  by  Lieutenant  Wilson, 
commissary  and  quartermaster.  The  manner  in  which  Captain  Putnam 
extended  the  courtesies  of  the  post  to  all  my  party  was  even  more 
grateful  than  the  material  afforded.  The  assistance  wo  obtained  here 
advanced  our  explorations  several  days  of  time.  Fort  Hall  ir  a  small 
but  exceedingly  neat  post,  which  was  constructed  by  the  officer  at  pres- 
ent in  command  about  one  year  ago,  and  is  located  in  a  beautiful,  fer- 
tile, grassy  valley,  among  the  foot-hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  Snake 
Biver  Basin,  about  forty  miles  east  of  the  old  Fort  Hall.  Numerous 
streams  of  pure  water  have  been  conveyed,  by  artificial  channels,  all 
through  and  around  the  grounds,  so  that,  in  the  dry  season,  when  the 
vegetation  of  the  surrounding  country  is  parched  by  the  sun's  rays,  it  is 
here  as  fresh  and  green  as  in  spring-time.  During  the  winter,  the  waters 
coming  from  Warm  Springs,  about  two  miles  above  the  post,  never 
freeze  over,  and  the  whole  valley  is  protected  from  the  cold  wiuds  by 
the  surrounding  hills,  so  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
most  desirable  spots  in  Idaho.  No  filler  locality  for  a  military  post 
could  have  been  selected  in  this  region. 

In  the  afternoon  of  June  23,  we  left  this  pleasant  resting-place  and  the 
kind  hospitality  of  its  officers  with  reluctance,  and  made  our  camp  on 
Blackfoot  Fork,  about  seven  miles  to  the  northward.  This  is  a  pretty 
stream  about  30  feet  wide,  and  6  to  8  feet  deep,  taking  its  rise  near  Soda 
Springs,  aud  draining  a  large  area.  All  through  the  valleys  of  the  main 
stream  and  its  branches,  are  the  results  of  the  basaltic  overflow,  and  in 
its  passage  through  the  mountains  it  has  carved  out  a  deep  canon 
throngh  basalts,  limestoues,  aud  quartzites.  After  leaving  the  moun- 
tains it  flows  across  the  plains  with  a  swift  current,  about  thirty  miles^ 
over  a  floor  of  basalt,  to  the  Snake  Eiver.  From  Fort  Hall  the  road 
winds  among  low  hills,  underlaid  by  the  light-gray  marls  and  sands  of 
the  Pliocene,  with  some  quite  high  ridges  or  hills  of  blown  sand.  In 
some  instances  the  loose  sand  is  so  deep  as  to  impede  traveling.  The 
bottoms  of  Blackfoot  Creek  are  quite  sandy,  and  the  vast  quantities  of 
fresh- water  shells  scattered  about  formed  a  noticeable  feature,  and  indi- 
cated an  excess  of  molluscous  life. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  I  followed  up  the  south  side  of  Blackfoot 
Creek  to  the  mouth  of  the  canon.  The  lower  hills  are  covered  with 
igueous  rocks.  The  higher  ridges  have  a  trend  about  northwest  and 
south-east,  and  appear  to  form  irregular  anticlinals.  Sometimes  a  cap  of 
basalt  will  lap,  roof  like,  on  to  the  ends  of  these  ridges  as  they  extend 
down  to  the  plains.  This  bed  of  basalt  inclines  more  or  less,  on  the  sides 
of  the  ridges,  but  gradually  becomes  horizontal  in  the  plains.  A  careful 
examination  of  one  of  the  ridges  showed  it  to  be  composed  of  quartzites, 
iuclining  northeast  at  a  high  angle,  with  the  external  somber  steel-gray 
hue  that  strata  of  all  ages  seem  to  have  when  affected  by  contact  with 
the  igneous  rocks  in  their  outflow.  Over  the  quartzites,  and  conform- 
ing to  them,  are  strata  of  Carboniferous  limestones.  At  l\i^i^o\»X^\x«t^ 
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the  Blackfoot  Creek  emerges  into  the  plains,  the  basaltic  walls  on  either 
side  are  50  to  60  feet  high,  and  higher  up  the  canon  the  channel  passes 
through  ridges  of  limestone  and  quartzite  at  right  angles,  1,000  to  1,500 
feet  above  the  plain. 

From  Blackfoot  Creek  we  traveled  over  a  nearly  dead  level  to 
Taylor's  Bridge,  the  crossing  of  Snake  River,  eighteen  miles  dis- 
tant. Far  distant  to  the  west  the  three  buttes  can  l>e  distinctly  seen, 
like  isolated  fragments  of  mountains  in  the  plains ;  still  further  to 
the  west  can  be  seen,  on  a  clear  day,  the  dim  outlines  of  the  Salmon 
River  Ranges.  To  the  east  are  a  series  of  broken  or  irregular  ranges, 
with  low  grassy  foot-hills  in  front,  usually  rising  1,000  to  1,500  feet  above 
the  plains,  but  with  here  and  there  a  high  peak,  2,000  to  2,500  feet  in 
height,  covered  with  snow.  That  this  basaltic  outflow  occurred  at  a  time 
when  this  vast  basin  was  occupied  by  the  waters  of  a  lake,  I  believe,  from 
the  fact  that  all  the  lower  portion  is  exceedingly  compact  and  heavy  in  its 
texture,  and  the  surface,  though  sometimes  full  of  cavities,  must  have 
cooled  under  a  moderate  pressure  of  water  at  least.  After  this  basalt 
ceased  to  flow  the  lake  continued  on,  so  that  a  superficial  deposit  of 
sand  and  fine  volcanic  dust,  varying  from  10  to  50  feet,  covered  the  great 
basaltic  cap.  During  the  dry  season  of  summer  this  volcanic  dust  be- 
comes a  sort  of  impalpable  powder,  filling  the  air  with  clouds  to  such  an 
extent  as  almost  to  suffocate  man  and  beast. 

At  Taylor^s  Bridge  the  waters  of  Snake  River  rush  with  great  velocity 
through  the  narrow  gorge-like  channel  which  they  have  worn  out  of  the 
basaltic  floor.  The  walls  on  either  side  form  excellent  sections,  and  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  river  is  low,  expose  100  feet  or  more  of  the  basalt, 
with  all  the  varieties  of  texture.*  These  walls  show  an  irregular  columnar 
structure  or  jointage,  and  the  decomposition  or  erosion  is  greatly  aided 
by  this  condition.  The  different  layers  show  clearly  the  different  perimls 
of  effusion,  and  in  some  instances  the  lowest  portions  indicate  that, 
after  the  great  mass  had  cooled  and  become  solid,  fluid  basalt  had  been 
thrust  up,  showing  a  texture  and  color  much  like  modern  lava,  only 
more  compact.  But  the  most  interesting  feature  in  this  locality  is  the 
existence  of  numerous  cavities,  worn  into  the  solid  basalt,  which  are 
usually  called  "pot-holes.'^  These  *' pot-holes"  occur  by  thousands  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  for  miles  up  and  down,  varying  in  diameter  from 
a  few  inches  to  several  feet.  They  are  very  distinct  on  the  walls  of  the 
river-channel,  where  the  latter  seem  to  have  been  split  down  from  top  to 
bottom.  Many  of  them  have  in  them,  even  at  this  time,  the  rounded 
masses,  which  by  constant  agitation  of  the  waters  have  worn  out  the 
cavities.  Some  of  these  holes  are  2  to  3  feet  deep,  although  not  more 
than  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  examples  of  degradation  by  exfolia- 
tion are  finely  exhibited  here,  so  that  the  basalt  itself  would  seem  to 
have  assumed  aspheroidal  shape  in  cooling,  and  is  now  falling  in  pieces 
by  concentric  layers. 

From  Taylor's  Bridge  we  traveled  along  the  west  side  of  the 
river  to  Market  Lake,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  To  the  east  of 
our  camp,  near  the  entrance  of  Henry's  Fork,  are  two  rather  high 
flat-topped  basaltic  huttesj  which  have  the  appearance  of  extinct 
craters.  Their  summits  are  600  to  800  feet  above  the  plains  around 
them.  The  rim  of  the  south  butte  is  much  broken  down.  They  were, 
undoubtedly,  centers  of  effusion  for  the  lava.  Far  in  the  distance, 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  a  little  south  of  east,  the  Tetons  loom  ui> 
grandly,  with  the  form  of  shark's  teeth.  To  tne  north  of  them,  and 
quite  distinctly  visible,  is  Mount  Madison,,  one  of  the  finest  peaks  in  the 
northern  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. !  To  the  west  of  Market  Lake 
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are  some  moderately  high  hnsaltic  riclKas,  the  biglieBt  portion  of  which 
La3  received  the  name  of  Kettletop  llutte.  Market  Lake  i»  a  kiiid  of 
Biok,  probably  produced  by  the  Bpring  overflow  of  Siiake  River,  and  is 
entirely  dry  llio  greater  portion  of  the  year. 

On  the  morning  of  June  20, 1  started'  eastward  from  Market  Station 
toward  the  buttea,  near  the  bend  of  Snake  River.  The  road  wound  along 
low  basaltic  hill3,  which  really  form  a  marketl  feature  over  a  large  portioa 
of  this  basin.  At  the  present  time  the  surface  is  perfectly  dry,  but  at 
Bome  period  in  the  past  little  streams  circulated  all  over  the  surlkco, 
wearing  out  their  valleys  throngh  Fiir.  ?. 

the  basaltic  crust,  leaving  portions 
like  broad  table- tops,  (Fig.  3,)  occn- 

pying  a  greater  or  less  area.    Fi-om ^___„,„     --     - 

beneath    tlieso   fragments  of  the  .-^;. .  ~^^^agfl|P7w9B^^fc====^^ 

cmst,  the  loose  ssuds  have  been      "  "^^'^         ' 

washed  out  all  around,  so  that  the 

overlapping    edges    have     fnlleu 

dowD   in  every  direction,  from  a 

common  center  in  many  instances.  ="'•"■■'  >"■>'-»»,  .»»...  -..  =  -  =»..!.. 

It  would  a|>pcar  that  these  hills  show  that  there  were  several  periods 
of  overflow  of  basalt,  that  beneath  the  sand  is  another  floor,  and  upon 
this  was  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake  a  thickness  of  several  feet 
of  sand  before  the  upper  floor  of  basalt  was  formed.  The  northern  por- 
tion of  the  basin  is  covered  with  thick  beds  of  sand,  into  which  the 
wheels  of  our  wagons  wonid  sink  2  or  3  feet  at  times.  On  Camas  Creek 
are  some  interesting  sand  dunes.  On  the  northeast  side  are  some 
couspicuous  bills  of  blown  sand^  visible  at  a  distance  of  twenty  to  forty 
mUes,  which  indicate  that  the  direction  of  the  winds  is  from  the  south- 
west. Dry  Creek,  which  in  thespringseasouaflbrdsachannel  foralarge 
body  of  water,  forms  a  canon  in  the  basaltic  floor,  with  walls  50  feet 
high.  In  midsummer  there  is  no  running  water.  On  this  creek  there 
is  a  stage-station  called  "Hole  in  the  Wall,"  which  derives  its  name 
firom  a  remarkable  cave  in  the  basaltic  rocks.  About  a  mile  west  of  the 
station  there  is  a  depression  in  the  level  plain  30  by  5U  feet,  where  the 
rocks  seem  to  have  sunk,  revealing  on  the  north  side  quite  a  large 
opening.  This  opening  or  cave  connects  with  others  to  an  iadeflnite 
extent,  under  the  great  basalt  floor.  We  osamined  several  of  these 
caves,  which  were  connected  together  only  by  small  openings  in 
the  partition  walls,  each  with  dimensions  of  100  to  200  feet  in  width 
and  length,  and  30  to  50  feet  deep.  The  bottoms  of  the  caverns  show  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  having  once  formed  a  river-bed.  The  water  still 
flows  at  times  along  the  channel.  Some  person  had  dug  a  hole  about  10 
feet  deep,  which  showed  the  layers  of  deposition  of  sand  and  clay  as  per- 
fectly as  ^ong  the  banks  of  any  of  our  little  streams.  We  see  by  this 
illustration  (Fig.  i)  that  underneath  this  basaltic  crust  streams  of  wat«c 


have  worn  in  the  past,  and  may  he  sow,  wearing  out  theii  c^iaTiiie\&  to'V^'c^ 
Snake  Birai)ao(/f/iae  this  tn&y  be  only  one  of  Dametouaesaia'^XeaVa^^ 
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great  basin.  We  can  also  see  how  readily  such  rivers  as  Camas,  Medicine 
Lodge,  GodinSj  and  many  others  disappear  in  the  plains,  and  find  their  way, 
from  ten  to  thirty  miles,  to  Snake  River,  underneath  this  basiiltic  floor. 
Before  leaving  this  interesting  region,  I  wish  to  add  a  few  general  re- 
marks in  regard  to  what  may  be  very  ]>rop€rly  called  th3  Snake  River 
Basin.  There  is  here  a  broad,  nearly  level  plain,  from  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  miles  in  width,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
miles  in  length,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountain  ranges.  Tiiis  basin 
follows  the  course  of  Snake  River,  and  is  really  an  expansion  of  the  val- 
ley; and  it  at  first  extends  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest, 
bends  around  west,  and  then  continues  northwesterly  toward  Boise 
City.  The  mountains  on  either  side  form  a  series  of  more  or  less  lofty 
ranges,  some  of  the  more  prominent  summits  rising  to  a  height  of  10,0(K) 
feet.  These  ranges  appear  to  the  eye,  from  any  one  point  of  view,  to 
trend  about  north  and  south,  but  the  trend  of  the  aggregate  ranges  is 
plainly  a  little  west  of  north  and  east  of  south.  Between  these  ranges 
are  valleys  of  greater  or  less  breadth,  varying  from  one  to  five  miles  in 
width,  oftentimes  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  through  which  wind 
some  o'f  the  numerous  branches  which  flow  into  Snake  River.  The  great 
basin  is  entirely  covered  with  a  bed  of  basalt  of  quite  modem  date,  (Fig. 
4,)  and  this  basalt  has  set  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  up  the  valleys  of  all 
these  streams.  It  extends  up  the  Port  !N"euf  Valley  twenty  or  thirty 
miles.  The  American  Falls  are  formed  by  the  descent  of  Snake  River 
over  the  basalt.  I  believe  that  this  vast  basin  has  been  worn  out  of 
the  mountain  ranges  by  erosion  ;  that  the  three  buUes  and  other  frag- 
ments of  ranges  scattered  over  the  plains  serve  as  monuments  in  proof 
of  this  statement.  This  basin  was  also  the  bed  of  a  lake  which  proba- 
bly originated  during  the  Pliocene  period.  At  any  rate,  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  basin  any  Tertiary 
beds  of  older  date  than  the  Pliocene;  and  underneath  the  basaltic 
crust  there  is  a  considerable  thickness  of  the  deposit.  The  effusion  of 
the  basalt  was  one  of  the  latest  events,  and  must  have  merged  well  on  to 
our  present  period.  The  average  elevation  above  the  sea  is  from  4,000 
to  5,500  feet.  Our  camp  on  the  Blackfoot  Fork  was  4,324  feet,  which 
was  at  least  twenty  miles  above  Snake  River  east ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
basin  extends  down  Snake  River,  the  valley  below  the  American  Falls, 
and  near  Boise  City,  cannot  bo  over  4,000  feet,  and  may  be  less,  while 
near  the  northern  rim  the  elevation  is  5,730  feet.  From  the  great 
basin  of  Snake  River  we  ascended  the  hills  that  form  the  northern  rim 
over  a  divide  6,200  feet  high,  with  hills  on  either  side  rising  1,200  to 
1,500  feet  higher.  All  these  hills  are  capped  with  beds  of  basalt,  which 
incline  southward  toward  the  basin  at  various  angles,  from  5^  to  10^. 
Where  the  rocks  can  be  seen  they  are  plainly  igneous,  but  as  we  ap- 
proach Pleasant  Valley  the  hills  are  so  covered  with  a  drift  deposit  that 
it  is  seldom  the  underlying  rocks  can  be  seen.  The  surface  here,  for 
miles  in  extent,  is  made  up  of  short,  abrupt  hills,  generally  one  main 
sharp  ridge,  with  a  great  number  of  side  ridges  extending  from  it. 
These  hills  are  covered  over  with  grass.  The  rocks  that  are  scattered 
thickly  over  the  surface,  and  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  these 
superficial  deposits,  are  rounded  bowlders  of  quartzites  mostly.  The 
distance  from  our  camp  on  Dry  Creek,  in  the  Snake  Basin,  was  sixtoen 
and  a  half  miles.  The  little  stream  that  flows  through  Pleasant  Valley 
emerges  from  a  caiion,  which  has  nearly  vertical  walls  of  basalt,  with 
an  irregular  bedding,  but  with  jointage  quite  perfect,  fracturing  into 
columnar  masses.  A  vast  amount  of  debris  has  fallen  down  the  sides  of 
the  walls  and  into  the  bed  of  the  stream.    Some  of  the  rock  is  very 
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compact  in  texture ;  other  portions  rongh,  vesicular,  much  like  the  basalt 
in  8nake  Biver  Basin. 

On  the  morning  of  June  29,  we  left  the  beautiful  valley  behind  us,  and, 
traveling  9  miles  north,  crossed  the  water  '^  divide"  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. On  the  west  side  of  the  road,  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  the  rounded, 
grass-covered  hillsprevailed,  and  over  thesurface,quartzite  bowlders,  min- 
gled with  some  sandstones,  were  scattered  thickly  everywhere.  In  the  sides 
of  the  ravines  were  numerous  bare  spots,  which"  revealed  a  deiiosit  of  yel- 
lowish-brown sand.  There  is  evidently  a  very  extensive  modern  deposit 
all  over  the  belt  of  country  which  forms  what  I  will  call  the  water  di- 
vide— a  belt  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  in  width,  in  which  the  drainage 
gathers  full  force  on  the  one  side  toward  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  other 
toward  the  Atlantic.  The  elevation  along  the  "  divide  "  is  6,480  feet.  To 
the  west  is  a  range  of  mountains  reaching  up  above  the  limit  of  vegeta- 
tion, among  the  snows.  We  measured  one  of  the  high  limestone  peaks 
and  found  it  9,704  feet ;  but  there  were  several  others  still  higher  far- 
ther to  the  west-,  which  must  have  been  10,000  feet  high.  These  mount- 
ains are  concealed  high  np  around  their  sides  with  the  drift  deposit 
mentioned  above,  so  that  their  examination  is  rendered  quite  difiicult. 
The  mountains,  so  far  as  we  could  examine  them,  seem  to  be  composed 
of  a  great  thickness  of  carboniferous  limestones,  capped  with  quartzite 
and  quartzitic  sandstones.  The  first  range  has  four  prominent  cones, 
with  several  smaller  ones,  thewhole  having  a  general  trend  about  north 
and  south,  with  an  inclination  to  the  west  25^.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
road  were  high,  ridge-like  hills,  capped  with  basalt,  all  inclining  to  a 
moderate  angle  southward  toward  Snake  River.  Wherever  any  of  the 
branches  of  Dry  Creek  cut  through  the  grass-covered  hills,  or  ridges, 
canons  are  formed  with  vertical  basaltic  walls.  This  igneous  rock 
seems  to  be  very  homogeneous  in  composition,  excei)t  that  some  por- 
tions may  be  more  compact  in  texture  than  others.  The  surface  of  the 
whole  country  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  diversified  by  lawn,  terrace, 
ridge,  and  rounded  buttey  with  most  beautiful  grassy  ravines.  Where 
the  drift  deposits  are  not  too  uniform  and  thick,  we  find  exposed  here 
and  there  outcroppings  of  a  yellowish  calcareous  sandstone,  which  is 
probably  of  the  age  of  the  lignite  beds  of  the  West.  No  indications  of 
coal  were  observed,  but  leaves  of  deciduous  trees,  like  those  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  coal-beds  in  other  places,  were  found  here.  These 
sandstones  form  long  ridges,  inclining  east  about  10^.  The  rock  is  more 
or  less  firm  and  coropaet  ,*  some  of  it  is  a  greenish  quartzite.  Here  and 
there,  on  the  summits  of  the  ridges,  are  beds  of  basalt,  showing  igne- 
ous outflow  at  a  modem  date.  Indeed  these  basaltic  caps  on  the  hills 
have  presented  many  connected  sections  for  examination  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  obscure,  and  fragmentary  from  erosion.  Far 
to  the  west  may  be  seen  range  after  range  of  mountains  running 
nearly  north  and  south;  as  they  extend  down  into  Snake  Basin 
they  seem  to  run  out  into  the  plain,  so  as  to  present  an  echelon  appearance. 
The  ranges,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  are  the  eastern  portions  of  some 
great  central  axis,  whicli  may  be  the  Salmon  Biver  Bange.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  extend  my  observations  so  far  west ;  but  the  ridges, 
so  far  as  I  could  examine  them,  of  which  there  were  a  number  ex- 
tending over  a  belt  of  fifty  miles  in  width,  appear  to  incline  east- 
ward. The  abrupt  sides  of  the  west,  the  sloping  sides  on  the  east, 
the  force  as  well  as  the  material  which  have  modified  and  given  form  to 
the  surface,  must  have  come  from  the  west,  inasmuch  as  on  the  western 
or  abrupt  sides  of  the  mountains  and  hills  there  is  the  greatest  accumu- 
lation of  drift-bowlders.    The  loftiest  portions  of  the  raug^i^  ^^m  \.o\i\^N^ 
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been  elevated  through  the  more  modern  formations.  The  high  group 
of  moiintaiu  peaks  to  the  southwest  of  Junction  Station  are  composed 
mostly  of  Carboniferous  limestones  and  qnartzites.  The  series  of  rocks 
as  exposed  here  may  be  arranged  in  ascending  order  as  follows :  Firat. 
A  series  of  reddish,  yellow  and  brown  calcareous  shales.  Secondly.  Lime- 
stones, the  upper  portion  of  which  is  a  coarse  conglomerate,  made  up 
mostly  of  water-worn  masses  of  limestones,  with  abundant  fossils,  Spi- 
rifer,  Prodmtm^  Corals,  Orinoid  stems,  with  Aihyris  subtUeta.  Thirdly. 
Capping  the  mountain  is  a  quartzose  sandstone  light-gray  or  weathering  to 
a  dark-brown,  with  a  reddish  tinge.  In  the  valley  of  a  little  creek  that 
cuts  the  hills  on  thciiorth  side  of  the  road  near  Junction  Station,  I  en- 
deavored to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  formations  as  far  as  they  were 
ex]K>sed.  Commenciu  g  at  the  base,  we  find  a  yellow  arenaceous  clay,  pass- 
in  g  up  into  a  yellow  sandstone,  rather  friable,  eometimes  quit-e  fine-grained ; 
again  a  sort  of  pudding-stone  or  pebbly  conglomerate.  50  to  100  feet 
above  is  a  curious  conglomerate  made  up  mostly  of  water-worn  masses 
of  Carboniferous  limestone,  varying  in  size  from  the  fraction  of  an  inch 
to  several  inches  in  diameter.  The  thickness  of  the  entire  group  of  rock 
I  estimate  at  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet.  Still  further  to  the  northward 
are  rounded  grassy  hills  composed  of  softer  beds  with  a  reddish  tinge, 
passing  gradually  into  brick-red  beds,  which  may  be  Jurassic  or  Triassic. 
lied  liock  Valley  is  very  beautiful  to  the  eye.  The  stream  is  about 
twenty  yards  wide,  with  a  narrow  valley,  north  of  the  junction,  but 
toward  its  source  it  expands  out  to  a  width  of  ten  miles,  forming  a 
splendid  upland  meadow.  This  valley  extends  up  twenty-five  miles, 
with  an  average  of  ten  miles  in  width.  On  the  north  side  of  this  stream 
there  is  a  high  and  quite  picturesque  ridge,  composed  wholly  of  the  red 
beds,  with  perhaps  some  gray  Jurassic  rocks  on  the  summit.  The  dip  is 
l)lainly  northeast,  and  varies  from  15^  to  30"^.  Toward  the  source  of  Ked 
liock  Creek,  a  high  ridge  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  reveals  the  rocks 
well,  inclining  southeast  10^  to  15^.  This  ridge  seems  to  have 
been  inlluenced  by  a  distant  range,  which  has  raised  the  beds  lower  down 
on  the  creek.  The  limestones  and  thick  group  of  beds  above,  extend 
olf  in  detached  ridges,  like  steps,  toward  the  river  of  Snake  Basin. 
One  of  the  most  singular  fe<atures  of  this  region  is  the  immense 
thickness  of  coarse  conglomerate,  apparently  forming  a  portion  of  the 
Carboniferous  series.  These  conglomerates  appear  to  be  local,  and  occnr 
nowhere  else,  so  far  as  my  observations  have  extended.  Inthehighx>cak 
near  Junction  Station  the  beds  are  well  shown  from  the  oldest  exposed 
in  this  region.  The  Carboniferous  rocks  lie  at  the  base,  and  gradually 
pass  up  into  the  conglomerates,  with  no  want  of  conformability.  In  this 
mountain  an  immense  thickness  of  rock  seems  to  have  been  lift^  up 
veiticiilly,  so  that  at  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet  they  are  nearly  horizontal, 
while  on  one  side  the  beds  lapped  down  so  as  to  be  nearly  vertical.  On 
the  summits  is  a  great  thickness  of  quartzites.  The  conglomerates 
seem  to  have  been  formed  of  pre-existing  Carboniferous  limestones 
almost  entirely.  The  cement  is  calcareous  in  some  instances,  itself  a 
liuiestone  of  fine  texture,  and  the  masses  of  limestone  and  other  rocks 
inclosed  have  been  very  much  rolled  in  waters.  How  great  an  area  this 
couglomerate  occupies  I  did  not  determine,  but  it  is  evidently  not  large, 
probably  not  over  fifty  or  one  hundred  square  miles.  Far  to  the  east- 
ward, seventy  to  eighty  miles  distant,  the  Tetons  are  distinctly  visible. 
For  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of  these  mountains  are  many  ranges  of 
hills,  some  of  them  rising  to  the  dignity  of  lofty  mountains,  between 
10,000  and  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  no  rocks  older  than  Carbonif- 
erous exposed.  For  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fii'ty  miles  alongthe 
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Rocky  Mountain  <' divide"  theseriesof  rocks  exposed  may  be  summed  up 
as  Carboniferous,  Red  beds,  Jurassic  probably,  some  Gretaceous,  with 
patches  here  and  there  of  Eocene,  or  Upper  Gretaceous,  containing  im- 
pressions of  deciduoQS  leaves.  Igneous  rocks  have  also  been  thrust  up 
through  them  all  and  spread  over  the  summit.  These  have  shared  in 
the  later  movement  to  such  an  extent  as  to  incline  at  moderate  angles^ 

About  two  miles  below  the  Junction  Station,  on  the  south  side  of  Red 
Rock  Creek,  there  is  a  great  exposure  of  the  Carboniferous  conglomerates, 
dipping  210  a  little  west  of  south.  The  creek  here  passes  through  a 
close  monoclinal  interval  for  half  a  mile,  and  then  opens  out  into  Rock 
Greek  Valley,  with  two  high  ridges,  with  yellow  and  red  beds  (Jurassic) 
at  their  base.  Red  Rock  Greek  forms  one  of  the  head  branches  of  the 
Jefferson  Fork  of  the  Missouri,  and  rises  in  the  ^^  divide."  It  receives 
its  name  from  the  numerous  exposures  of  the  brick-red  sandstones  (Ju- 
rassic) and  Gretaceous  clays  along  the  banks.  Along  the  streams  are  ter- 
races more  or  less  well  defined,  of  various  heights,  showing  the  water-line. 
About  five  miles  north  of  the  Junction  we  find  the  Pliocene  beds,  filling 
up  the  valleys  of  the  streams,  sometimes  reaching  a  thickness  of  several 
hundred  feet  The  greater  portion  of  this  deposit  is  a  lightgray  marl, 
with  concretionary  masses,  and  a  sort  of  pudding-stone.  In  these  con- 
cretions are  often  inclosed  masses  of  the  basalt,  which  occur  here  and 
there  all  over  the  country.  While  we  have  the  evidence  of  a  period  of 
efiTusion  subsequent  to  the  dei)osition  of  these  lake-beds,  from  the  fact 
that  the  basalt  lies  over  them,  we  see  by  these  inclosed  masses,  frequently, 
that  there  were  other  periods,  either  before  or  during  the  Pliocene.  At  one 
locality  I  found  in  these  lake-deposits  the  fossil  remains  of  a  species  of 
Anchiiheruniy  and  a  land-snail,  Helix.  The  inclination  of  these  modem 
beds  is  west  5^,  In  passing  over  the  divide  from  Red  Rock  Greek  to 
Black-tailed  Deer  Greek,  and  from  the  highest  point,  7,044  feet,  we  could 
look  back  on  a  large  extent  of  country  drained  by  the  different  branches 
of  these  streams. 

This  broad  valley,  like  most  of  those  in  the  west,  was  fcirmed  by  ero- 
sion, and  has  been  filled  up  with  lakes,  at  the  bottoms  of  which  were  de- 
posited 500  to  1,000  feet  of  marls  and  sandy  clays,  during  the  later 
Tertiary  period.  Here  and  there,  these  deposits  have  been  stripped 
away,  showing  remnants  of  old  granite  ridges,  which  either  fill  up  the  val- 
leys, through  the  walls  of  which  the  streams  make  their  way,  or  they  are 
exposed  as  remnants  of  larger  ridges,  which  extended  originally  across 
the  valley.  Some  of  these  modern  beds  have  a  light  brick-red  appear- 
ance, somewhat  resembling  the  Jurassic  group.  Reaching  the  drainage 
of  Black-tailed  Deer  Greek,  we  find  an  immense  development  of  the 
gneissic  strata,  inclining  about  west  30^  to  45°,  and  extending  about  eight 
miles.  There  are  alternate  beds  of  quartzites,  true  gneiss,  mica  schist, 
the  quartzites  largely  predominating.  There  are  also  thick  seams  of 
white  quartz.  Large  portions  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  metamorphic 
rocks  are  concealed  by  the  outpouring  of  basalt.  The  metamorphic 
beds  are  here  separated  from  the  Pliocene  deposits  by  a  deep  ravine  or 
dry  valley,  the  sides  of  the  former  having  a  regular  slope,  and  indicate 
a  sort  of  shore-line  for  this  lake.  Here  and  there  we  find  curious  local 
antlclinals  in  the  metamorphic  strata,  caused  by  the  elevation  during 
the  effusion  of  the  basalt.  On  the  west  side  of  Wild  Gat  Gaiion,  through 
which  the  road  passes  to  Black-tailed  Deer  Greek,  the  mountains  rise 
to  a  height  of  8,500  feet,  and  over  a  large  area  are  groups  of  the  harder 
feldspathic  quartzites,  which  have  resisted  erosion,  and  now  remain  like 
old  ruins,  and  present  a  very  picturesque  appearance.   These  quattiit^^ 

3  a  s 
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by  their  joiatage  and  style  of  weathering^ present  some  admirable  rock 
stadie-t,  (fig.  5.) 


lu  tlie  area  drained  by  the  Black-tailed  Deer  Greek  and  its  brandies 
there  is  a  large  open  npland  valley,  twenty  miles  £rom  north  to  soatb, 
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and  tliirty  miles  from  eaat  to  west,  anderlaid  by  the  PlioccDe  deposit?, 
iDcliniug  gently  northwest,  inflaenced  probably  by  the  Black-tailed  Dear 
Bauge. 

The     conntry    abont    these 
sonrces  or  branches  of  the  Jef- 
ferson  fork   la  very   fine,  and 
appears  most  attractive  to  the 
eye,   with  a  fertile  soil,   excel- 
lent water,  and  well  adapted  for 
settlement,  except  that  the  win- 
ters mast  be  very  severe.    The 
elevatioD  of  the  valleys  is  from 
6,000  to  7,000   feet,  involving 
early  and  late  frosts,  and  deep 
wintersDows.    Abont  a  mile  be 
fore  Wild  Cat  CaSon  opens  into 
the  valley,  the  variegated  por    « 
phyries  commence,  a  dull  purp    5 
lish  color  prevailing,  tbongh  yel    > 
low  and  mottled  are  not  nn    ^ 
common.     The  porphynes  ap    a 
pear  to  have  been  ponred  out  ^ 
over  the  metamorphic  rocks,  ^ 
from  the  sonth  aide  of  the  Black    * 
tailed  Deer  Valley  they  nroject  J 
ont  from  the  hills  in  beds  much  P 
like  basalt.    The  conflgoration  i 
of  the  surface  where  the  por    ^ 
phyries  prevail  is  qoite  peca    g 
liar — sharp,    ronoded,    conitil  |; 
peaks,  with  deep    ravines    or  S 
gorges.    These   peaks   are   all  " 
capped    with    the    porphynes    j 
Immense     qnantities    of     the  ^ 
broken  fragments  or  d4briB  lie  ;; 
on  the  Bommits  and  sides  of  ' 
these  hills.    On  the  east  side  of  S 
the  valley  the   Pliocene   beds  3 
reachathicknessof  500  to  1,000  S 
feet,  and  are  composed  of  pnd    g 
ding-stones,  yellow  marls  griv   z 
and   white    fine-grained    sand    ° 
stones,  weathering  into  singnlar 
colnmuar  and  other    architect- 
oral  forms.     All  the  rocks  con 
tain  more  or  less  lime.    Both 
Black-tailed  Deer  and  Stinking 
Water  Greeks  have  their  sonrces 
in  a  high  range  of  limestone 
moantains,  9,000  to  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  the  highest 
peaks  rising  at'  least  2,000  feet 
above    the    valleys    of    these 
streams,  where  they  are  crossed 
by  the  road.    High  ap  on  the 
sides  of  these  ridges,  reaching 
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almost  to  the  summit,  are  large  quantities  of  drift  material,  and  the 
Tertiary  marls  appear  to  have  been  elevated  nearly  as  high.  All  the 
drift  is  local,  as  is  usual  in  these  mountain  regions,  and.  by  examining 
it  with  care,  fragments  of  the  difterent  kinds  of  rocks,  brought  to  the 
surface  in  the  vicinity,  may  be  found.  Of  course  the  later  Tertiary  beds 
are  made  up  of  the  eroded  materials  of  rocks  in  the  vicinity.  Much  of 
the  sediment  was  derived  from  the  Carboniferous  limestones,  and 
hence  their  marly  character.  The  apparent  inclination  of  these  great 
limestone  ridges  or  mountains  is  in  every  direction,  when  examined 
in  detail,  but  the  trend  of  the  ranges  is  about  northwest  and  southeast, 
and  the  aggregate  inclination  northeast,  although  some  of  the  strata 
in  the  highest  ridges  incline  north  60°  to  70^ ;  another  i>ortion  north- 
west 15^.  There  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  feature  about  all  the  ridges 
since  leaving  the  Eocky  Mountain  "  divide,"  and  that  is  the  evidence, 
from  their  external  apx>earance,  of  comparatively  recent  elevation. 
The  outcropping  edges  of  the  strata  appear  as  if  they  had  been 
lifted  up,  without  any  of  the  usual  proofe  of  wearing  away  by  atmo- 
spheric influences,  and  the  dehris  on  the  sides  and  about  the  base  would 
indicate  that  the  elevation  had  been  prolonged  up  to  the  present 
period.  On  the  summits  of  these  ridges,  are  great  quantities  of  dead 
pine-trees,  scattered  around  without  a  trace  of  any  younger  trees  or 
shrubs  to  take  their  places.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  feature  in  many 
l)ortions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  May  it  not  be  possible  that  these 
mountain  ridges  are  slowly  rising  at  the  present  time ;  that  they  have 
reached  an  elevation  that  does  not  admit  of  the  continued  existence 
of  these  pines,  which  evidently  grew  well  under  favorable  conditions 
which  seem  now  to  have  entirely  passed  away!  On  the  north  side 
of  Black-tailed  Deer  Creek,  there  is  another  exi)osure  of  the  gneissic 
rocks  in  a  series  of  uplifted  ridges,  inclining  about  northeast,  at  angles 
varying  from  30°  to  60^,  (Fig.  6.)  In  the  foreground  are  the  modern  ba- 
salts, with  an  irregular  columnar  structure  underlaid  with  modern 
Pliocene  deposits.  It  is  a  similar  exposure,  or,  perhaps,  a  portion 
of  the  same  exposure  on  the  south  side  previously  described,  through 
which  Wildcat  Canon  passes  to  the  valley.  These  exposures  of  the 
gneissic  rocks  seem  to  be  local,  and  are  doubtless  due  to  the  stripping 
Qti*  of  the  superincumbent  formations.  They  undoubtedly  form  the 
basis  rocks  of  the  whole  country.  In  the  mining  regions  they  are 
brought  to  the  surface  more  frequently,  and  occupy  much  larger  areas. 
The  broad,  beautiful  valley  of  the  Black-tailed  Deer  Creek  is  worn  out 
of  this  belt  of  gneissic  rocks,  and  grows  broader  until  it  expands  out 
into  tlio  still  wider  valley  of  the  Beaver-head  Creek  to  the  northwest, 
about  twenty  miles  below  our  road.  In  these  granitoid  rocks  there  is 
the  usual  variety  of  texture,  some  composed  of  an  aggregate  of  crys- 
tals of  feldspar, decomposing  re^ily  like  sandstone;  others  with  a 
schistose  structure  from  their  micaceous  character ;  others  so  hard  as  to 
resist  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere — a  kind  of  feldspathic  qnartzite  in 
large  angular  blocks.  Are  not  these  remnants  of  old  mountain-ranges 
that  have  resisted,  to  some  extent,  the  powerful  erosive  influences  that 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them  for  many  geological  ages  t 

From  the  valley  of  Black-tailed  Deer  Creek  we  p<issed  over  the 
"  divide-'  to  the  sources  of  the  Stinking  Water.  Our  camp  in  the  vaUey 
was  5,973  feet^  but  the  elevation  of  the  divide  is  G,657  feet.  On  oar  way 
over  we  found  here  and  there  patches  of  basaltic  rocks,  fragments  of  the 
great  crust  that  once  covered  all  the  modern  deposits  of  the  valleys.  On 
the  ''  divide,''  at  the  head  of  a  canon  that  leads  into  the  valley  w  Stink- 
ing Water,  are  some  rather  large  exposures  of  the  basalt,  with  a  sort  of 
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bedding  which  may  be  called  shelving,  or  a  splitting  into  layers  of  greater 
or  leas  thickness,  depending  on  the  compactness  of  the  material.  Some- 
times the  modern  basalt  caps  the  quartzites,  of  which  we  have  several 
examples  on  our  way  to  the  main  valley  of  the  Stinking  Water.  Still 
farther  down  we  find  a  branch  of  the  Stinking  Water  called  Sweet 
Water,  catting  directly  through  a  mass  of  variegated  porphyries,  like 
those  in  Wild  Oat  Canon,  forming  the  Sweet  Water  Oaiion.  The  great 
variety  of  colors  which  tnese  rocks  present,  the  height  and  abruptness 
of  the  walls,  and  the  style  of  weathering  on  the  summits,  give  to  the 
scenery  in  this  region  a  weird  kind  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  At  the 
base  of  the  walls  is  a  vast  quantity  of  ddbriSj  composed  of  the  frag- 
ments of  porphyry.  The  sides  of  the  porphyritic  walls  show  a  regular 
bedding  like  strata,  in  layers  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness. 
At  the  lower  end  oi  the  canon,  the  gneissic  beds  appear  beneath  the  por- 
phyries, showing  the  character  of  their  connection  admirably.  The 
former  rest  upon  the  upturned  edges  of  the  quartzites,  as  if  they  had  been 
poured  out  in  a  fluid  condition,  lilling  up  all  the  irregularities  of  the 
surface. 

The  geological  character  of  this  immediate  region  may  be  expressed 
simply  as  very  modern  basalt,  capping  rocks  of  different  ages,  which 
may  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point  of  effusion.  We  then  have  a  group 
of  modem  Tertiary  beds,  probably  Pliocene,  filling  up  the  valleys  and 
irregularities  of  the  surface  everywhere,  except  on  the  summits  of  the 
highest  mountains.  During  the  latter  portion  of  the  Tertiary  age,  the 
entire  northwest  seems  to  have  been  a  fresh-water  lake,  with  vast 
numbers  of  mountain  elevations  occupying  a  greater  or  less  area,  not 
unlike  some  of  our  inland  lakes  at  the  present  time,  on  a  small  scale, 
with  the  more  elevated  points  and  mountain  ranges  rising  above  the 
surrounding  waters.  These  modern  deposits  have  been  elevated  also  to 
a  certain  extent,  as  there  is  in  many  instances  an  inclination  of  the 
strata  from  1^  to  5°.  These  cover  the  porphyries  which  were  effused  at 
a  period  far  back  in  the  past,  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  former 
rocks  described,  but  how  much  further  back  into  the  past  I  found  no 
evidence  to  determine.  I  have  as  yet  been  able  to  find  the  porphy- 
ries only  in  connection  with  the  gneissic  rocks.  The  forces  which 
operated  to  lift  the  gneissic  rocks  must  have  acted  long  prior  to  those 
great  elevatory  movements  which  affected  the  sedimentary  strata,  and 
although  the  porphyries  seemed  to  have  flowed  out  over  the  gneiss 
since  the  strata  have  been  elevated  to  their  present  position,  it  is  uoc 
possible  for  me  to  give  the  precise  geological  period  when  these  events 
occurred.  Usually  either  lower  Silurian  sandstone  or  Carboniferous 
limestone  rests  upon  the  metamorx)hic  rocks.  In  a  few  instances  the 
inclination  of  the  Paleozoic  beds  above  conform  with  the  granite 
rocks  below  in  such  a  way  that  I  have  been  led  to  believe  it  possible 
that  the  dynamic  movements  that  affected  both  groups  were  synchronous. 
But  in  most  instances  there  is  a  greater  or  less  want  of  conformity 
between  the  metamorphic  rocks  below  and  the  sedimentary  beds  of 
any  age  that  may  rest  upon  them.  The  next  group  of  rocks  is  com- 
posed of  stratified  gneiss  of  every  possible  texture  and  composition, 
from  the  most  durable  compact  feldspathic  qnartzite  to  rotten  micaceous 
schist,  warped  and  folded  in  every  way.  After  passing  down  the  Sweet 
Water  Canon  about  five  miles,  we  come  out  into  an  open  valley,  or  a 
sort  of  expansion.  The  porphyries,  which  were  previously  horizontal  in 
their  position,  here  show  a  dip  of  20^,  and  about  midway  in  the  wall-like 
front  there  is  an  apparent  division  by  a  bed  of  volcanic  sandstones  about 
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four  r<;ct  ill  tliickncss.  There  were  three  periods  of  effusion:  first,  the 
oiitpoiiriii/;^  of  i^iieou.s  matter  over  the  g;ranitoid  rocks ;  secondly,  the  de- 
poHJI  ion  ill  water  of  aboat  four  feet  of  volcanic  sediment ;  and  thirdlji  an 
eff  UHJon  of  i^ieouH  matter  again  like  tlic  first.  After  leaving  the  canon,  we 
come  out  into  an  expansion  of  the  valley,  about  ten  miles  in  length  andan 
avera;cc  of  two  to  four  miles  in  width.  This  area  is  surrounded  on  all 
Hi(I(*H  by  rangcH  of  mountainH,  but  covered  with  a  thickness  of  several 
hiindrod  fe(*t  of  modem  Tertiary  beds.  As  exposed  along  the  channel  of 
the  Ht  reainH  we  have  at  the  bsise  50  to  80  feet  of  yellowish- white  and  creamy 
lainiiiat/('(l  niarls;  then  100  feet  of  cream-colored  marly  sandstone;  and 
ovorlyingthJHan  indefinite  thicknessof  gray  saudstoneand  pudding-stone. 
These  nio(h*,rn  IhmIh  jut  up  against  the  rotten  granites  on  the  south  side, 
inrJining  toward  thiim  about  3°.  They  seem  to  be  entirely  influenced 
by  the  raiigcH  on  the  ea^t  and  north  sides.  The  weathering  is  of  the 
Hanir  arehiUictural  chanicter  as  the  well-known  "  bad  lands.''  As  we 
leave*  th(^.  Sweet  WatcT  and  come  on  to  the  Stinking  Water,  the  bluffs 
of  'iVrtiary  are  quite  high.  80  to  100  feet,  composed  of  alternate  layers 
of  Hanilstone  and  fine  marl.  The  sandstone  layers  are  quite  hard,  and 
in  th(^  process  of  weathering  project  like  shelves^  giving  to  the  verti- 
cal bluffs  a  singularly  rugged  appearance.  On  the  east  side  of  the  valley 
the  range  of  mountains  is  the  same  as  those  about  the  sources  of  Black- 
tailcMl  l)(»er  (Jreek,  and  are  eomposed  of  limestones  and  quartzitesof  Car- 
boniferous age.  Tlie  inclination  would  showthat  this  valley  formed  alake 
basin,  with  t  he  granites  on  the  west  side  as  a  shore-line,  and  a  monoclinal 
limestone  ridge  as  the  shore-line  on  the  east.  This  valley  is  well 
waten'd,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  grazing  excellent,  and  already  most 
of  it  is  occupied  by  farmers  and  stock-raisers.  The  elevation  is  5,300 
to  5,100  l*eet,  and  inclosed,  as  it  is,  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  must  be 
l>n)t(vted  fn)m  the  extremes  of  eold.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Stinking 
Water,  just  above  the  canon,  is  one  of  the  largest  springs  thus  far 
noticed  on  the  nmto.  It  must  have  been  in  operation  for  ages,  for  there 
ar<»  In^ds  of  limestone  80  to  100  feet  in  thickness  precipitated  from  the 
water.  The  water  at  t  his  time  issues  out  of  a  basin  about  150  feet  above 
the  Stinking  Water,  and  covers  the  sides  of  the  hills  with  the  sediment. 
The  ix>ek  varies  in  tt^xt  un*  from  a  compact  white  limestone  to  a  soft  spongy 
mass.  A  snow-white  eftloivseenei^ — soda,  i>erhaps — covers  the  surface 
in  some  ]>laees.  The  older  deposits  of  this  spring  form  the  most  beau- 
t  iful  wliite  limestone,  which  would  be  most  excellent  for  building  purposes 
or  for  burning  into  lime.  Tlie  beds  dip  west  IIP  to  20^.  This  is  a 
most  ivmarkable  deposit,  though  a  local  one.  The  basis  or  underlyiiig 
meks  aiv  (|uart/ites  and  granites,  inclining  east  40^  to  50^.  Overlying 
them,  further  thuvn  the  stivam,  in  the  canon,  are  limestones  with  well- 
marked  (\irbonifen>us  tbssils.  About  live  miles  below  the  junction  of 
Ihe  Sweet  Water  bnineh  with  the  Stinking  Water,  the  latter  stream 
passes  t  hiH>ugh  a  gt>rgo  or  canon,  and,  as  wo  descend  the  stream  between 
the  narrow,  rugged  walls,  we  have  on  tlie  left  or  west  side  a  group  of 
<piart/ites  of  \arious  textun^s,  which  had  not  Ihvu  observed  previously. 
The\  an*  eomp«>sed  of  an  aggivgate  of  crystals  of  quartz,  brown  and  rusty 
i\vi\\\  \\u\\\  n  eolor«  inclining  east  at  a  high  angle.  i>n  the  right  or  east  side 
iMN»  tlieoxt'rhanging  piH^jeeting  edges  of  beds  of  massive  quartzite,  rising 
SiM>  \o  1,000  feet  almxe  the  bed  o\'  thecrivk.  The  streams  here  pass 
throai;h  a  fi»»rge  U^twivn  the  ridges  incliningin  the  s;ime  direction,  which 
I  ha\e  rallied  a  monoclinal  interval.  Wo  hen^  tiiul  oxposoil  one  of  the 
remark ablo  wenes  of  <|uart;.ilie  stnita  montioiuHl  alnnc  rising  to  the  sum- 
mit n  of  t  ht^  i^asi  side  of  t  he  oa)^on«  hugt^  cubic  bUvks  of  which  have  fallen 
tlown  and  ai'i*  nUvwimI  thi^mgh  the  g^M\ux\     riulonieath  is  an  immense 
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thickness  of  black  micaceous  i^neiss,  vitk  seams  of  white  quartz,  the 
coarse  feldspathic  granites,  literally  an  aggregate  of  large  ciysbils 
of  quaitz  and  feldspar,  then 
andemeath  the  black  gneiss 
agun.  In  this  canon  there  is 
a  most  interesting  illastration 
of  the  weathering  of  the  red 
dish  feldspathic  granites  by  the 
peeling  off  in  thin  conceutnc 
Iayer8,ora3lhavedenoiiiinat(d 
it  in  my  former  reports,  disin 
tegration  by  exfoliation  I 
have  never  observed  a  more 
marked  example  anywhere  in 
the  West,  and  Fig.  7  shows  it 
vdL  After  passing  tbroagh 
the  caSon  a  (Ustanco  of  abont 
three  miles,  the  road  bends  «-*"«.» ™k.™ « «»-j»ca»on. 

to  the  north,  leaves  the  valley  of  Stinking  Water,  passes  over  a 
hi^  divide  to  Alder  Gulch,  in  which  Virginia  City  is  located.  On  the 
right  or  east  side  ofthe  road,  the  I'ather  rounded  and,  in  some  instances, 
grass-covered  hills,  continue  all  the  way.  On  the  left  or  west  side,  the 
gneiss  and  quartzite  continue  for  a  Mhort  distance,  when  the  mountain 
range,  which  has  hitherto  walled  us  in  on  tbc  west  sideot'  the  road, bends  a 
little  to  the  northwest,  and  extends  to  the  Jetferson  VaJJey,  parallel  with 
the  ^t'TlltitlfT^^"''"!  and  rises  quite  abruptly,  2,000  feet  above  thechannel 
"■  ST^e  stream.  The  base  of  this  ridge  or  range  is  a  smooth  lawn-like  slope, 
down  to  the  margin  of  the  stream,  while  the  ridge  itself  is  composed  of 
massive  beds  of  hmestone  inclining  GO'^  to  70°,  the  outcropping  edges 
projecting  sharply  on  the  summits,  and  the  northeast  sides  sloping  down 
into  the  plain,  like  a  very  steep  roof  The  valley  itself  is  a  h^utiful 
and  fertile  one,  and  is  one  of  the  numerous  valleys  that  open  into  the 
Jefferson  Fork.  It  will  average  from  four  to  six  miles  in  width  and 
about  twenty  miles  in  length  below  the  caiion,  and  is  covered  with  a 
moderata  tliickness  of  the  Pliocene  deposits.  On  the  east  side  of  Stink- 
ing Water,  the  rocks  are  entirely  composed  of  gneiss^  of  the  usual  va- 
riety of  texture  and  composition,  the  strata  incliumg  southwest  at 
v^ouH  angles,  so  that  the  Stinking  Water  realty  flows  through  a 
synclinal  valley  from  the  caiion  to  its  junction  with  Jefferson  Fork.  In 
the  valley  and  among  the  foot-hills  of  tlie  mountains,  are  here  and  there 

ehes  or  remnants  of  the  great  basaltic  crust  that  must  at  one  time 
'.  extended  over  most  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  valleys.  From  the 
Stinking  Water  to  Virginia  City,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  the  rocks 
observed  were  of  metamorphio  origin,  with  here  and  there  indioatious  of 
the  effusion  of  basalt. 

Virginia  City  is  located  in  the  center  of  one  ofthe  richest  mining  dis- 
tricts of  Moutana,  and  a  description  of  the  snrroaading  country  would 
apply,  in  most  particulars,  to  all  the  mining  portions  of  the  Territory. 
The  precious  metals,  as  gold  and  silver,  are  found,  so  far  as  my  oh- 
servatioDS  have  extended,  entirely  in  the  metamorphic  rocks  which  hold 
a  position  below  all  groups  of  strata  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  as  Paleozoic.  Whether  they  belong  to  the  series  denominated 
in  Canada  the  Huronian  or  ijaurentian,  we  have  no  data  to  decide  posi- 
tively^ butiuasmuch  as  they  are  all  clearly  stratified  rocks,  they  are  plainly 
of  sedimentary  origin.  These  rocks  underlie  the  entire  country  west  of  the 
'  sippi.    We  may  safely  assume  this  position  whethst  XJiR'g  wcfeV^a- 
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ible  at  the  sarface  or  not  As  a  rale,  they  are  separated  into  thin  layers, 
with  a  great  variety  of  texture,  from  the  most  unyieldlQg  qaartzite  to 
rotten  gneiss.  There  are  also  distinct  intercalated  layers  of  clay  or  sand. 
Asa  rule,  these  rocks  become  more  massive  as  we  descend;  the  softer 
beds  of  clay  and  sand  cease,  until  we  find  nothing  but  massive  beds^  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  thickness,  of  homogeneous  granite.  AH  these  rocks  have 
Buffered  erosion  to  a  greater  or  less  degree— sometimes  they  are  entirely 
swept  away,  down  to  the  massive  granites.  It  is  in  the  series  of  meta- 
morphic  strata,  estimated  to  be  several  thousand  feet  in  thickness,'  that 
the  principal  deposits  of  gold  and  silver,  in  the  Territories  of  Montana 
and  Colorado,  are  found.  The  altitude  of  these  rocks  depends,  of  course, 
on  the  forces  that  have  operated  in  the  past  to  elevate  the  ranges  of 
mountains.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  uniformity  any  more  than  there  is 
in  the  surface  of  the  country  at  the  present  time.  We  know  one  thing, 
however,  that  as  a  rule  the  oldest  of  these  granite  rocks  crown  the  loftiest 
of  the  mountain  ranges.  The  relations  which  the  well-marked,  stratified 
granites  sustain  to  the  older  and  more  massive  granites  is  nowhere 
better  shown  than  in  the  mining  regions  of  Golorado,  especially  at 
Central  City  and  Georgetown. 

In  general  terms,  we  speak  of  the  geological  structure  of  Montana  as 
extremely  simple ;  and  so  it  api>ears  to  be ;  but  when  wrought  out  with 
the  care  that  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  a  truthftil  delineation  of 
the  details,  it  will  be  found  to  bo  exceedingly  complicated.  We  maybe 
examining  one  of  the  mining  districts,  for  example,  and  we  may  con- 
clude that  only  metamorphic  strata  will  be  found  over  the  entire  area 
occupied  by  the  mines ;  but  perhaps,  on  a>  careful  study  of  the  details,  we 
shall  find  everywhere  scattered  about  patches  of  all  the  Paleozoic  rocks 
known  in  the  West,  and  quite  possibly  portions  of  the  Mezozoic  and  Ceno- 
zoic  also.  In  the  valleys  and  gulches,  upon  the  summits  of  the  highest 
mountains,  and  in  the  most  unexpected  places,  fragments  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous limestones  will  be  found.  We  may  take  the  position  therefore 
that  the  entire  surface  of  the  country  has  been  at  one  time  covered  with 
a  greater  or  less  thickness  of  sedimentary  rocks.  It  is  possible,  though  not 
at  all  probable,  that  there  are  restricted  areas  in  this  portion  of  the  West 
where  no  unchanged  sedimentary  deposits  have  ever  existed,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  overconsiderable  areas  no  strata  newer  than  Carboniferous  may 
have  been  laid  down.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  entire 
series  of  strata  known  in  the  northwest,  above  the  metamorphic  rocks, 
were  originally  deposited  all  over  the  Territory  of  Montana.  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  erosive  forces  have  operated  with  great 
power  in  the  district  around  Virginia  City,  stripping  bare  to  the  meta- 
morphic beds,  large  areas.  In  the  mining  districts,  in  connection  with 
these  agencies,  was  the  wearing  out  of  so  many  gorges,  or  gulches,  as  they 
are  usually  termed  by  the  miners.  We  may  take  as  an  illustration  some 
rather  prominent  streams  in  the  vicinity  of  Virginia  City;  and  if  a  care- 
ful detailed  survey  were  made,  we  should  find  that  there  is  a  main  val- 
ley or  gulch,  with  great  numbers  of  side-gulches  running  up  into  the 
heart  of  the  mountains  on  either  side.  The  main  stream  may  be  fifty  to 
one  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  on  either  side  are  these  branch  gulches, 
usually  from  three  to  ten  miles  long.  These  gulches  may  be  carved 
entirely  out  of  the  massive  strata,  or  they  may  be  partly  due  to  erosion, 
^nd  partly  to  an  interval,  formed  during  elevation,  that  is,  a  monoclinal 
.  valley.  The  infiuence  of  the  erosive  forces,  which  acted  with  great  power, 
and  probably  thmugh  long  periods  of  time,  though  widely  distributed, 
are  local  in  their  results.  In  other  words,  while  the  erosive  forces  were 
in  operation  all  over  the  West,  there  was  no  widespread  connection, 
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BO  that  the  eroded  materials  of  one  locality  were  swept  far  away  to 
widely  separated  localities.  Therefore,  the  superficial  deposits  of  the 
mining  districSts,  Vhich  are  usually  very  extensive,  have  their  origin 
in  the  immediate  districts  where  they  are  now  found.  We  may  take 
as  an  illustration  the  Alder  Gulch,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  in 
length,  and  varies  from  an  eighth  to  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  literally 
fill^  up  with  sand,  gravel,  and  bowlders,  all  of  which  were  derived  from 
the.  mountains  in  the  immediate  vicinity — indeed,  within  the  limits  of 
the  drainage  of  that  gulch.  We  may  thus  determine  with  a  good  degree 
of  certainty  that,  when  we  find  placer-diggings,  the  source  of  the  gold 
thus  found  is  not  far  distant,  and  is  most  probably  within  the  limits  of 
the  drainage  of  that  locality.  The  origin  of  the  placer-gold  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  erosion  of  the  rocks  in  which  it  was  originally  precipi- 
tated; and  inasmuch  as  the  gold,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  is  found 
altogether  in  the  gneissic  strata,  its  existence  in  the  various  gulches, 
among  the  sand  and  gravel,  is  due  to  the  grinding  up  by  water  of  the 
surface  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  in  the  vicinity.  Instances  hiave 
occurred  where  very  rich  placer-diggings  have  been  found  in  gulches, 
but  the  rocks  which  appear  to  have  given  origin  to  the  float-gold,  yielded 
no  rich  lodes.  This  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the  upper 
portions  of  the  lodes  contained  all  the  rich  ore,  and  that  in  the  process 
of  erosion  this  ore  was  all  ground  up,  while  the  remainder  that  is  left 
may  have  been  lean,  or  even  contained  no  gold  at  all.  The  principal  lodes 
that  have  been  worked  in  the  vicinity  of  Virginia  City  are  near  the  head 
of  Alder  Gulch,  and  are  as  yet  only  moderately  successful.  Up  to  this 
date  Montana  seems  to^have  gained  its  high  state  of  prosperity  princi- 
pally from  the  richness  of  its  galcli  deposits.  It  is  estimated  that 
$30,000,000  of  gold  have  been  taken  out  of  Alder  Gulch  since  its  discov- 
ery in  1863.  The  lodes  all  have  a  general  strike  northeast  and  southwest. 
Perhaps  they  would  be  termed  north  and  south  lodes.  I  was  informed 
that  all  the  lodes  in  the  Territory  have  that  general  trend.  The  gangue 
material  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  gold  lodes  about  Central  City, 
Colorado — quartz  and  ^feldspar  of  various  textures.  Sometimes  the 
gangue  is  very  hard  and  compact ;  again  it  is  rotten  quartz,  as  it  is 
termed  by  the  miners.  The  country  rock  is  mostly  gneiss,  also  exhibit- 
ing various  degrees  of  hardness  as  to  texture.  The  dip  of  the  lode 
matter  is  nearly  west  50^  to  60^.  The  trend  of  the  metamorphic  strata 
is  about  northwest  and  southeast.  The  Alder  Gulch  closes  uj)  in  a  ridge 
of  limestone,  which  forms  a  most  remarkable  wall,  effectually  shutting 
off  all  communication  with  the  Madison  Valley  to  the  east  of  it.  The 
altitude  of  Virginia  City  is  5,713  feet,  while  the  head  of  the  gulch  is 
about  500  feet  higher,  and  around  it  a  wall  of  limestone  rises  up 
with  its  outcropping  edges  toward  the  gulch  800  to  1,000  feet,  so  that 
this  ridge  is  at  least  from  7,000  to  7,500  feet  above  the  sea.  From  its 
summit  we  can  see  at  a  glance,  a  broad  extent  of  country.  The  Madison 
Valley,  with  all  its  beauty  of  outline,  is  visible  for  thirty  or  forty  miles, 
while  to  the  west  and  northwest  the  eye  passes  down  the  different 
gulches  and  branches  of  the  Jefferson  Fork  into  that  broad  valley,  over 
the  side  ranges  which  intervene.  We  know  that  these  limestones  are 
of  Carboniferous  age,  arid  are  a  portion  of  the  series  that  has  extended 
persistently  sM  along  our  route  from  Salt  Lake  Valley,  and  perhaps 
even  the  same  great  ocean  bottom  that  extended,  during  that  age, 
over  the  area  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  we 
know  not  how  much  farther.  As  a  general  rule,  these  limestones  always 
contain  a  few  fossils,  enough  to  guide  us  in  our  wandering  examinations^ 
but  the  rocks  are  usually  so  compact,  and  sometimes  ^o  iii\xc\i  e\i?bW%<^^^ 
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that  few  can  bo  obtained  in  a  condition*  such  as  to  be  identified  with 
certainty.  The  species  are  not  numerous,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list  in 
a  subsequent  portion  of  this  report  At  the  head  of  Alder  Gulch,  a 
Syringopora^  Rhynconella^  and  Prodtuitus  were  found,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  other  species,  which  will  require  further  study.  The  limestones 
pass  down  into  very  hard  cherty  quartzites,  and  then  rest  nuconformably 
on  the  metamorphic  rocks.  The  strike  of  these  limestones  is  about 
north  and  south,  bearing  perhaps  a  little  west  of  north  and  east  of 
south.  As  we  have  previously  stated,  the  principal  basis  rocks  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  gulch  are  gneissic,  of  varied  composition  and  texture, 
with  a  high  ridge  of  limestone  at  the  head  of  the  gulch,  forming  a  sort  of 
wall,  with  the  outcroppings  or  basset  edges  of  the  strata  pointing  west 
of  north,  and  formerly  extending  in  a  horizontal  position  all  over  the 
sui^Gace.  Eeturning  to  Virginia  City,  on  the  high  divide,  on  the  east  side 
of  Alder  Gulch,  about  half-way  between  the  head  of  the  gulch  and  Vir- 
ginia City,  there  are  patches  of  limestone,  underlaid  with  cherty  quartz- 
ites. These  isolated  masses  are  at  different  elevations,  sometimes  upon 
tiie  summits  of  the  highest  ridges  or  down  in  the  side  gulches,  showing 
that  a  greater  or  less  thickness  of  the  underlying  granitoid  rocks  have  been 
worn  away.  They  also  remain  as  remnants  of  the  great  horizontal  mass, 
2,000  to  4,000  feet  in  thickness,  that  once  extended  across  the  entire  area. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  high  divides,  however,  are 
covered  with  basaltic  rocks.  They  cap  the  hills,  forming  sort  of  plateaus 
or  benches,  and  along  the  sides  of  the  gulch,  show  steep  sides  one 
hundred  feet  or  more  in  height,  with  the  appearance  of  stratified  layers 
in  a  horizontal  position.  Ak  I  have  frequently  stated,  the  effusion  of  the 
basalt  is  a  modern  event,  probably  occurring,  for  the  most  part,  near 
the  commencement  of  our  present  period,  after  the  entire  surface 
reached  nearly,  or  quite,  the  present  elevation.  Hence  we  find  points  of 
effusion  in  numerous  localities.  The  igneous  lavas  flowed  out  in  layers, 
and  inasmuch  as  a  considerable  amount  of  erosion  of  the  surface  has 
taken  place  since,  the  sides  of  some  of  these  basaltic  accumulations  have 
been  worn  down  so  as  to  show  with  clearness  the  edges  of  the  different 
sheets  of  basalt  as  it  cooled.  From  a  high  citation,  one  may  see  in 
every  direction  numbers  of  these  points  of  effusion.  The  streams  which 
wear  out  the  gulches  pass  through  the  basalt,  deep  into  the  granitoid 
rocks.  Scattered  over  the  surface  also  are  patches  of  the  Pliocene 
marls  and  sandstones  underneath  the  basalts,  as  heretofore.  In  the 
mining  districts  around  Virginia  City,  we  have  a  thick  series  of  stratified 
granitoid  rocks  at  the  base,  in  which  the  precious  metals  were  originally 
located :  upon  them  rest  the  quartzites  and  limestones  of  Carboniferous 
age,  and  filling  up  some  of  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  are  the  modern 
Tertiary  beds;  and  covering  all,  over  restricted  and  isolated  areas,  are 
beds  of  basalt.  The  force  of  erosion  which  operated  on  all  these  rocks  to 
accumulate  the  vast  quantities  of  sand,  gravel,  and  bowlders  in  the  gulches 
must  have  been  very  great.  Mingled  with  the  superficial  deposits  are 
fragments  of  all  the  varieties  of  rock  formations  in  the  vicinity.  Although 
more  or  less  rounded  by  attrition,  in  the  great  thickness  of  local-drift 
may  be  found  all  the  varieties  of  the  granitoid  and  other  rocks  that  are 
sufficiently  compact  to  resist  the  atmospheric  agencies — quartzites,  lime- 
stones, with  fossils,  masses  of  basalt,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Most  of  these  rocks 
can  be  traced  to  their  parent  beds  in  the  \icinity ;  a  few  may  seem  to 
have  strayed  from  other  districts,  but  the  strata  to  which  they  "originally 
belonged  may  have  occupied  a  restricted  area,  or  had  a  local  existence, 
and  thus,  in  the  erosion  of  the  surface,  been  entirely  worn  away,  or  may 
be  concealed  by  Tertiary  or  superficial  deposits.    In  the  Alder  Gulch 
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the  ininers  found  in  the  bed  rock  nnmerons  "  pot  holes,"  with  large 
rounded  masses,  six  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  in  the  cavities.  Some 
of  theee  spherieal  masses  were  basalt  and  others  composed  of  a  sort  of 
basaltic  sandstone. 

Bemains  of  a  species  of  elephant,  probably  Etephaa  primigmiut, 
were  foond  in  the  anriferona  gravel,  twenty-five  feet  below  the  snr- 
faoe.  A  large  task,  with  a  number  of  teeth,  ribs,  and  fragments 
of  bones,  was  fonnd.  I  am  indebted  to  Judge  Lorell  for  the  gift  of  a 
fine  collection  of  these  remains,  which  are  now  safely  secured  in  the 
mnsenm  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  tusk  is  especially  remark- 
able, and  was  preserved  with  great  difficulty.  These  fossils  have  been 
fonnd  in  other  portions  of  Montana,  in  the  gravel,  especially  iu  the  Last 
Chance  Gulch,  near  Helena,  where  a  large  quantity  of  these  valuable 
fossils  were  discovered. 

One  tooth  is  said  to  have  had  a  portion  of  the  jaw-boue  attached,  and 
to  have  weighed  twelve  pouuds.  The  bones,  as  well  as  the  teeth,  seem 
to  have  been  partially  worn  as  if  they  had  been  drifted  about  by  the 
waters  to  some  extent,  and  I  think  they  were  washed  from  the  latest 
of  the  modem  PUocene  deposits,  which  are  abundant  all  over  Montana. 

From  Virginia  City  we  traveled  up  a  deep  ravine  to  the  divide  that 
overlooks  Madison  Valley.  The  highest  point  over  which  the  road 
passes  was  found  to  be  6,857  feet.  None  of  the  mountains  on  this  divide 
were  more  than  800  to  1,200  feet  above  this  attitude.  Ou  the  east  side 
of  Madison  Valley,  there  is  a  fine  lofty  range  of  mountains,  the  summits 
fwmposed  of  limestones,  inclining  west,  while  at  the  base,  and  extending 
high  up  the  sides,  are  grassy  slopes,  which  give  to  the  valley  an 
attractive  appearance  to  the  eye.  Along  the  Madison  Biver,  in  this 
[tortion,  are  the  first  series  of  terraces  yet  observed.  On  the  west 
ude  are  three  of  these  terraces  or  steps ;  four,  if  the  broad  bottom  is 
coonted.  The  first  terrace  is  25  feet  above  the  river,  with  an  average 
width  of  half  a  mile:  second  terrace,  average  width  one  mile,  100  feet 
above  the  first ;  third  terrace  60  feet  above  the  second ;  and  the  fourth 
200  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  These  terraces  are  much  more  like 
tablelands  on  the  east  side  than  on  the  west.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Madison,  on  the  divide,  the  limestones  ext«nd  over  trom  the  head  of 
Alder  Golch  across  the  Madison  to  the  eastward.  The  mountains 
between  the  Stinking  Water  and  the  Madison  Valley  are  not  high,  hut 
extend  about  northward  to  the  Jefferson  in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  com- 
poaed  almost  entirely  of  granitoid  rocks,  with  outbursts  of  basalt,  and 
here  and  there  patxdies  of  »■      a 

Pliocene    deposits.     The  ,4' 

dividing  ridge  between  the  r^/^^^' 

J^erson  and  the  Madison  iV  (  ^  (  U  ("(C 

Biverg  varies  from  twenty  ^^  ^^ — >  ^'  t*^^ 

to  thirty  miles  in  width. 
Ontcroppings  of  massive 
gneiss  project  up  here  and 
there  over  the  entire  ex- 
tent, giving  to  the  soriace 
a  ragged  but  picturesque 
appearance,  (Fig.  8.)  The 
lunestones  and  qaartzites 
ar« nearly  or  qniteaU  strip- 
ped off,  and  the  more  yield- 
ing portions  of  the  granite 
pocka  have  worn  down,  and  the  surface  smoothed  and  gtasaei  oNes,  w> 
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tkat  there  is  mnch  excellent  grass  land  among  the  granite  ridges.  The 
patches  of  Pliocene  marl  here  and  there  aid  in  smoothing  the  rougher 
portions  of  the  surface.  That  portion  of  Madison  Valley  immediately 
west  of  Virginia  City  is  about  seventy-five  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  ten  miles  from  east  to  west,  closing  up  at  the  south  end  and  forming 
a  fine  canon  through  gneissic  granites  at  the  north  end.  These  granites 
are  mostly  feldspathic,  the  feldspar  predominating,  and  in  most  in- 
stances composed  only  of  feldspar  and  quartz,  with  iron  diffused  through 
the  mass.  This  valley,  at  one  time  in  the  past,  formed  the  bed  of  one  of 
the  great  chain  of  fresh  water  lakes,  as  is  shown  by  the  lake  deposits 
which  underlie  the  upper  terraces,  and  jut  up  against  the  mountains  on 
either  side.   This  deposit  is  also  covered  in  some  places  with  a  bed  basalt. 


CHAPTER  HL 

FORT  ELLIS— MYSTIC  LAKE— SOURCE  OF  THE  GALLATIN— TRAIL  CREEK- 
CROW  AGENCY  AKD  first  CANON— EXIT  OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE. 

Fort  Ellis  is  located  on  the  east  bank  of  Mill  Creek,  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  East  Fork  of  the  Gallatin,  and  from  its  position,  overlooks  one  ot 
the  most  beautiful  valleys  in  Montana.  It  is  surrounded  on  the  east 
and  north  sides  by  ranges  of  the  hills  and  mountains  which  form  the 
divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Rivers. 
After  our  long  journey  across  the  dry  plains  from  Salt  Lake  Valley,  we 
found  this  point  a  most  agreeable  resting-place.  Every  courtesy  we 
could  desire  was  extended  to  us  by  the  officers.  Captain  J.  C.  Ball,  at 
that  time  in  command,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Colonel  Baker, 
afforded  us  every  facility  to  aid  us  in  our  preparations  for  our  explora- 
tions up  the  Yellowstone,  and  his  suggestions,  from  long  experience  in 
western  campaigns,  were  of  the  highest  value  to  us  throughout  the  trip. 
Indeed,  the  favors  that  we  received  at  this  post,  both  going  to  and 
returning  from  our  Yellowstone  exploration,  were  indispensable  to  our 
complete  success.  Fort  Ellis,  although  considered  one  of  the  extreme 
frontier  posts,  and  supposed  to  be  located  among  hostile  tribes  of  In- 
dians, really  commands  the  valleys  of  the  Yellowstone  and  the  three 
forks  of  the  Missouri,  the  finest  and  most  productive  portion  of  Mon- 
tana. It  is  a  very  pleasant  station,  surrounded  with  beautiful  scenery, 
with  a  climate  that  can  hardly  be  surjiassed  in  any  country.  Streams 
of  pure  water  flow  down  the  mountain  sides,  cutting  their  channels 
through  the  plains  everywhere.  The  vegetation  is  most  abundant. 
Bozeman  is  a  pretty  town,  with  about  fivehundred  inhabitants,  situated 
three. miles  below,  surrounded  on  every  side  with  well-cultivate<l  and 
productive  farms.  It  is  most  probable  that  within  a  short  period  the 
Northern  Pacific  Eailroadwill  pa^sdown  this  valley,  and  then  its  beauty 
and  resources  will  become  apparent. 

The  drainage  of  the  Gallatin  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  little 
streams  that  rise  in  the  great  divide  for  a  distance  of  eighty  to  one 
hundred  miles,  and  each  of  these  little  streams  gashes  out  a  deep 
gorge  or  canon  in  the  mountain  sides.  The  geology  is  thus  rendered 
comparatively  simple  in  general  terms,  and  yet  in  its  details  it  is 
remarkably  complicated.  Two  forces  seemed  to  have  operated  here 
to  give  the  present  configuration  to  the  surface,  and  whether  they 
may  have  acted  synchronously  or  at  different  periods,  or  both,  is  not 
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very  dear.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  earlier  force  operated  to 
elevate  the  long  continuous  ranges  of  mountains,  the  nucleus  of  which 
is  the  granitoid  rocks,  with  the  unchanged  sedimentary  beds  upon  the 
sides  and  summits  inclining  at  various  angles.  There  was  originally  a 
general  trend  to  these  mountain  ranges  that  might  have  been  called  spe- 
cific, perhaps,  and  in  the  aggregate  it  is  quite  clear  at  the  present  time, 
and  is  a  little  west  of  north.  But  when  we  come  to  study  the  minor 
ridges,  the  unchanged  rocks  seem  to  incline  in  every  direction  and  at 
fdl  angles  from  1^  to  90^,  and  even  sometimes  past  a  vertical.  Another 
force,  which  has  greatly  influenced  the  form  of  the  surface,  and  one 
which,  whether  it  operated  synchronously  or  not,  certainly  acted  with 
full  power  at  a  subsequent  period,  concealing  the  metamorphic  rocks  and 
the  older  sedimentary  strata  over  large  areas,  and  building  up  most  of 
the  loftiest  peaks.  In  the  previous  pages  of  this  report,  I  have  constantly 
alluded  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  outflow  of  igneous  matter  at  almost 
every  point  of  our  journey ;  but  about  the  head- waters  of  the  Missouri 
and  Yellowstone,!  have  estimated  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  area 
is  covered  with  igneous  rocks.  Taking  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone 
from  its  sources  in  the  great  water-shed  to  the  mouth  of  Shield's  Eiver, 
an  area  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  fifty  from 
east  to  west,  we  find  the  evidences  of  volcanic  action  upon  a  tremendous 
scale,  and  igneous  rocks  cover  almost  the  entire  area.  Wherever  the 
metamorphic  and  sedimentary  rocks  are  exposed  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
extensive  outflows  of  igneous  material,  their  history  becomes  much 
complicated  and  the  difiiculties  encountered  by  the  geologist  are  greatly 
increased.  The  valley  of  the  Gallatin,  like  the  valleys  of  all  the  streams 
in  Montana,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  erosion  originally,  and  was  also  the 
bed  of  alake.  This  lake  basin  extended  down  to  the  junction  of  the  Three 
Forks  northward,  and  the  modern  deposits  are  found  all  along  the  base 
of  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  valley  up  to  the  very  sources  of  the 
river,  sometimes  rising  quite  high  on  their  sides.  So  great  has  been  the 
removal  of  sediment  during  and  since  the  recession  of  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
original  deposit.  Eemnants  are  left,  however,  at  different  points,  some- 
times in  the  higher  ranges  of  foothills,  or  in  patches  among  the  meta« 
morphic  rocks  at  considerable  elevation  on  the  divides  between  the 
Gallatin,  Madison,  and  Jefferson  Forks.  Areas  of  greater  or  less  extent 
occur  GOO  to  800  feet  above  the  channels  of  the  rivers,  showing  that  the 
waters  must  have  been  so  high  that  only  the  more  elevated  summits  were 
above  the  surface.  Opposite  Fort  Ellis  are  some  high  hills  600  to  800 
feet  above  the  valley  below,  composed  of  the  well-known  Pliocene  marls, 
sands,  sandstones,  and  pudding-stones,  horizontal  for  the  most  part,  or 
inclining  at  small  angles.  Among  these  beds  are  outflows  of  basalt  in  a 
number  of  localities,  bat  the  disturbance  of  this  gronp  has  been  slight. 
In  most  cases  these  deposits  jut  up  against  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  when  occurring  in  contact  with  the  older  rocks  do  not  conform. 
The  group  of  hills  opposite  Fort  Ellis  extend  down  nearly  to  Flathea<l 
Pass,  and,  having  escaped  erosion  and  removal  for  the  most  part,  are  left 
as  some  proof  of  the  original  thickness  of  the  lake  deposit.  Upon  the 
tops  of  the  hills  there  is  a  considerable  thickness  of  local  drift,  and  scat- 
tered thickly  over  the  surface  are  rounded  bowlders  in  great  .numbers 
and  variety. 

To  study  the  older  rocks  to  advantage,  we  must  extend  our  examina- 
tions to  the  numerous  gorges,  or  canons,  in  the  mountains,  which,  cutting 
through  the  upheaved  ridges  at  right  angles,  reveal  more  or  less  clearly 
the  order  of  the  superposition  of  the  strata.    In  Flathead  1?a^^%iAi\^<^Y 
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and  Bozeman  Passes,  the  limestones  are  remarkably  well  shown,  in  some 
instances  inclining  8(P  with  the  upper  edges  of  the  strata  a  line  of 
rugged  columns.  The  more  yielding  beds  have  been  removed  from  the 
limestones^  leaving  them  on  either  side  of  the  canon  like  walls,  while 
atmosphenc  agencies  have  worn  out  the  upturned  edges  into  the  most 
picturesque,  jagged  forms.  The  canon  about  two  miles  above  Fort  ^llis, 
carved  out  oy  Mill  Greek,  forms  an  interesting  subject  of  study.  The 
entire  range  is  a  true  anticlinal,  trending  northwest  and  southeast,  with 
the  more  abrupt  side  northeast.  This  side  has  also  been  subjected  to 
much  erosion,  so  that  the  more  modern  beds  are  seldom  visible,  the  greater 
portion  now  remaining,  belonging  to  the  metamorphic  series,  or  to  the 
Carboniferous  age.  But  on  the  east  side,  covering  the  hills,  and  crop- 
ping out  deep  down  in  the  valleys,  is  a  vast  thickness  of  steel-gray  or 
somber-brown  sandstones.  The  composition  and  texture  of  these  rocks 
are  quite  varied.  There  are  alternately  hard  and  soft  layers,  that  is,  clay 
and  sandstones.  The  clays  are  quite  uniform  in  their  character,  and  are 
so  thick  in  the  aggregate  as  to  give  a  rounded,  smooth  outline  to  the  hills, 
and  by  weathering,  to  conceal  the  rocky  strata*  beneath.  East  of  Bridg- 
er's  Peak,  and  on  the  divide,  high  up  in  Bozeman  and  Bridger  Passes, 
are  a  large  number  of  exposures,  sufficient  to  show  that  there  are  here 
about  1,200  to  1,600  feet  of  strata  belonging  to  the  Coal  Series.  Whether 
this  group  belongs  to  the  Upper  Cretaceous  or  Lower  Tertiary,  or  both, 
I  will  not  delay  at  this  time  to  discuss.  No  animal  fossils  were  found,  but 
a  fine  collection  of  well-preserved  vegetable  remains  were  obtained,  and 
are  now  in  process  of  description  by  Mr.  Lesquereux.  The  composition 
of  these  rocks  is  mostly  sand  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  some  argil- 
laceous and  calcareous  sandstones.  Most  of  the  sandstones  contain  a 
small  per  cent,  of  lime.  Near  the  head  of  Spring  Canon,  about  three 
miles  east  of  Fort  Ellis,  a  coal-bed  crops  out  near  the  bed  of  the  creek, 
from  which  several  tons  of  excellent  coal  have  been  taken.  The  opening 
has  been  made  to  the  depth  of  180  feet.  There  are  beds  of  clay  on  either 
side  of  the  coal-seam,  as  usual.  The  strata  are  nearly  vertical,  dipping 
north  80^.  Great  quantities  of  impressions  of  deciduous  leaves  are  found 
in  the  rocks  along  the  borders  of  the  streams,  and  on  the  hills.  These 
fossils  seem  to  be  confined  to  no  particular  beds,  but  to  occur  in  different 
layers  of  rocks,  adapted  to  preserve  them,  above  and  below  the  coal  and 
extending  through  the  series  of  strata.  A  large  number  of  specimens 
of  plants  are  described  by  Mr.  Lesquereux  in  a  valuable  report  in  an- 
other portion  of  this  volume. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  west  side  of  the  range,  and  pass  up  the 
caHon  to  the  eastward.  The  stream  which  has  cut  its  way  through 
this  high  ridge  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  mountain  torrent;  the  water 
is  pure  and  full  of  trout.  As  we  approach  the  base  of  the  hills  fix)m  the 
level  terrace  on  which  Fort  Ellis  is  located,  the  gorge  appears  so  nar- 
row as  to  be  impassable;  but  on  entering  it,  we  find  ample  room  for  a 
bridle-path,  and  we  make  our  ascent  without  difficulty.  As  this  is  the 
canon  whicn  is  regarded  as  most  available  for  the  passage  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  it  is  invested  with  no  small  degree  of  interest.  If  the 
road  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  it  will  cross  the  divide 
just  above  the  mouth  of  Shield's  River,  and  ascend  the  valley  of  a  little 
stream  to  the  westward,  which  rises  within  a  few  yards  of  the  source  of 
the  one  that  flows  through  the  caiion ;  so  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
rock  excavations  has  already  been  performed  by  nature,  with  these 
two  beautiful  streams  as  her  agents.  This  lets  the  road  into  the 
Gallatin  Valley,  where  it  can  go  up  to  the  junction  of  the  Three  Forks ; 
thence,  up  the  Jefferson  Fork,  through  the  finest  portion  of  Montana, 
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with  scarcely  an  impediment.  But  this  subject  will  be  treated  more  in 
detail  in  sabsequent  portions  of  this  report.  We  may,  before  describ- 
ing the  details  of  the  geology  of  this  district,  enumerate  the  formations 
we  may  expect  to  meet  with.  We  have  mentioned  the  existence  of  a 
large  thickness  of  the  lake  deposits,  and,  frequently  covering  them, 
heSa  of  basalt ;  but  still  the  latter,  although  a  modem  outflow,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  vicinity  of  these  Pliocene  marls,  but  may  burst  uj)  through 
any  of  the  rocks  and  overflow  their  surfaces.  We  are  liable  to  meet  with 
them  anywhere,  and  in  most  cases  they  predominate  over  all  others. 
The  next  group  of  strata  older,  are  the  coal-beds,  which  are  exposed  in 
a  bre^  in  the  range,  and  aid  in  concealing  the  older  rocks  for  an  inter- 
val of  four  or  five  miles,  between  th^  Canon  and  the  Gallatin  Mountains. 
Then  come  a  few  obscure  exposures,  which  are,  no  doubt,  of  Cretaceous 
age,  though  no  fossils  were  observed ;  below  them  are  well-defined  Juras- 
sicstrata,  and  below  these  the  quartz! tes  and  limestones  of  Carboniferous 
age.  None  older  than  the  latter  are  exposed  in  this  gorge.  A  few  miles 
further  to  the  southward,  as  well  as  to  the  northward,  older  rocks  are 
brought  to  the  surface,  and  we  find  that  the  core  of  the  mountains  is 
composed  of  granitoid  rocks. 

Now,  if  we  examine  this  range  of  mountains  a  little  more  in  detail, 
we  shall  find,  as  we  enter  the  canon,  a  series  of  beds  which  are  probably 
Cretaceous,  but  dipping  at  various  angles.  In  some  portions  of  the 
range,  fragments  of  the  beds  are  lifted  up  to  the  very  summit,  so  far  as 
to  form  a  broken  arch.  This  arch  is  well  shown  on  the  north  side  of  the 
canon,  while  on  the  south  side  the  two  sides  of  the  anticlinal  terminate 
in  high  jagged  points  of  limestone,  1,000  to  1,200  feet  above  the  plain 
below.  In  the  supposed  Cretaceous  beds  no  well-defined  fossils  could 
be  found,  but  in  some  beds  of  arenaceous  limestone,  were  bivalves,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  are  of  that  age.  Below  this  group  there  is  a  series  of 
alternate  layers  of  arenaceous  day,  gray  limestones,  and  sandstones, 
with  layers  2  to  4  feet  thick,  composed  of  an  aggregate  of  broken  shells, 
with  now  and  then  a  fragment  perfect  enough  to  be  identified  so  as  to 
show  their  Jurassic  age.  Below  these  are  some  red  sandstones  and 
clays,  which  might  be  remnants  of  theTriassic,  and,  as  they  contain  no 
fossils,  any  opinion  about  them  is  conjectural.  I  think,  however,  that 
they  are  all  Jurassic  or  Carboniferous.  We  then  corae  to  a  great  thick- 
ness of  Carboniferous  rocks^  first  quartzites,  gradually  passing  into  lime- 
stones. Eocks  of  Carboniferous  age  form  the  great  mass  of  the  minor 
ranges  of  mountains. 

On  the  morning  of  July  12,  a  small  party  of  officers  from  the  fort, 
under  the  guidance  of  Captain  S.  H.  Norton,  made  a  tour  of  exploration 
to  a  little  lake,  embosomed  among  the  mountains,  about  twelve  miles 
distant.  We  were  accompanied  also  by  Dr.  Campbell  and  Lieutenant 
Jerome,  to  all  of  whom  we  were  indebted  for  many  kindnesses  and 
much  information.  Our  course  was  nearly  south  from  the  fort.  After 
passing  over  the  beautiful  grassy  plain  between  the  middle  and  east 
borders  of  the  Gallatin,  we  ascended  the  high  hills  on  the  west  side 
of  the  dividing  range  between  the  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  and 
the  Gallatin.  These  hills  are  so  covered  with  debris  and  a  heavy  growth 
of  vegetation  that  not  even  in  the  ravines  can  the  real  basis  rocks  be 
seen.  On  either  side  of  us,  however,  in  the  very  highest  ridge,  the 
lunestoncs  are  visible,  with  the  reddish  sandstones  and  clays,  so  that 
we  may  infer  that  the  Jurassic  or  Cretaceous  are  concealed  beneath  this 
superficial  drift.  Alter  winding  among  these  hills,  through  a  garden  of 
most  beautiful  wild-flowers,  we  reached  the  little  lake,  which,)  ou  ^a^oxviclX* 
of  its  great  beauty,  and  being  partially  hidden,  we  ca\ieA^^«XAft\iaJ^^* 
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It  is  really  an  expansion  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  OallatiOi  about 
one-fourth  of  ia  mile  wide  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long.  The  scenery 
all  around  it  is  very  attractive,  and  Mr.  Jackson  succeeded  in  securing 
some  most  excellent  photographs.  The  hills,  immediately  surrounding 
the  lake,  and,  indeed,  all  the  lower  hills,  are  made  up  of  sedimentary 
rocks,  and  just  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  is  a  considerable  thickness  of 
grayish-brown  arenaceous  limestone  filled  with  fossils,  as  Camptonectes 
beUestriata^  Pinna^  Modioli,  Myacites,  Pholodomya^  and  others.  A  patient 
search  at  this  locality  would  have  been  rewarded  with  many  more  species, 
but  enough  were  secured  to  fix  the  age  of  the  beds  as  Jurassic  beyond 
a  doubt.  A  group  of  strata  once  fixed  in  the  scale  by  such  an  array  of 
evidence,  forms  a  horizon  which  ulliy  be  extended,  with  certainty,  in 
every  direction  for  a  great  distance,  even  though  the  usual  fossils  may 
not  be  found.  The  stream  that  comes  into  the  lake  passes  through  a 
deep  gorge,  walled  on  either  side  with  Carboniferous  limestones.  But 
to  the  west  and  north,  the  mountains  rise  in  rounded  dome  or  cone-like 
peaks,  1,200  to  1,500  feet,  and  in  a  few  instances  2,000  feet  above  the 
valleys  below.  These  high  mountains  are  composed  of  volcanic  mate- 
rials, a  core,  as  it  were,of  more  or  less  compact  basalt,  with  volcanic 
breccia  all  around  it.  Huge  masses  of  this  volcanic  breccia  have  £oi.llen 
down  into  the  valley  and  around  the  lake.  High  up  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  in  some  places,  the  igneous  rocks  present  the  appearance  of 
strata,  which  have  suddenly  been  poured  out  in  beds,  and  cooled 
in  separate  layers,  and  these  layers  incline  at  moderate  angles,  as  if 
they  had  been  acted  upon  by  subsequent  action  of  the  volcanic  forces. 
All  the  lower  hills,  which'  are  comparatively  sloping  and  underlaid  with 
sedimentary  rocks,  rising  to  the  height  of  200  to  500  feet,  are  covered 
thickly  with  vegetation,  mostly  pines,  but  the  higher  volcanic  ridges 
are  dark,  gloomy,  and  bare,  yMresenting  the  aspect  of  rugged  desolation. 
But  in  the  little  valleys  and  along  the  margins  of  the  streams  the  vegeta- 
tion is  quite  luxuriant,  and  the  flowers  are  varied  and  abundant,  render- 
ing traveling  among  these  wild  and  apparently  inaccessible  hills  charm- 
ing beyond  description.  The  soil  is,  of  course,  made  up  of  portions  worn 
away  from  all  the  different  kinds  of  rocks  in  the  vicinity,  both  the  igne- 
ous and  sedimentary.  Thus  a  remarkably  rich  soil  is  produced,  which, 
during  the  short  season  of  midsummer,  clothes  these  valleys  with  a 
vegetation  of  bright-green,  and  flowers  of  all  hues.  This  little  lake,  as 
well  as  the  stream  that  flows  into  it,  is  full  of  trout.  The  w.ater  is  very 
clear  and  pure,  always  cool,  ted  as  it  is  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  from 
the  surrounding  mountains. 

Without  entering  into  further  details  of  the  geology  of  this  range,  I 
might  say  that  there  is  no  regular  inclination  to  the  sedimentary  rocks 
of  those  ranges  that  have  been  so  much  influenced  by  igneous  action. 
We  find  at  one  point  the  Carboniferous  limestones  on  the  east  side  of  a 
deep  ravine,  extending  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  like  the  steep 
roof  of  a  house,  while  on  the  opposite  side  the  same  rocks  have  been 
lifted  up  a  thousand  feet  or  more,  the  upturned  edges  indicating  by  their 
appearance  that  the  period  of  the  uplift  was  a  modem  event.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  principal  portion  of  this  volcanic  action  occurred  just 
prior  to  the  present  period,  when  the  sedimentary  and  granitoid  rocks 
had  been  elevated  somewhat  as  we  find  them  at  present,  and  that  the 
chaos  which  we  everywhere  see  was  produced  by  this  general  effusion 
of  igneous  material,  thus  tossing  the  strata  in  every  direction. 

A  considerable  amount  of  erosion  may  have  occurred  since,  but  most 
of  it  had  alrea<ly  been  performed.  The  Carboniferous  rocks,  up  to  the 
Tertiary  Coal  Series,  inclusive,  were  in  the  same  fragmentary  condition 
in  which  ^'^  find  them  now. 
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On  the  15th  of  July  we  bade  farewell  to  the  hospitable  officers  of  Fort 
Ellis,  and  with  an  excellent  outfit,  for  which  we  were  greatly  indebted 
to  their  kindness,  started,  with  confidence  and  hope,  toward  the  wonder- 
land of  the  Yellowstone  Valley.  We  followed  a  well-traveled  road, 
which  wound  around  among  the  hills,  diverging  by  numerous  branches 
in  almost  every  direction.  After  passing  behind  the  main  range  to  the 
north,  we  turned  our  course  to  the  east,  up  the  valley  of  a  little  branch 
of  Mill  Greek,  and  soon  passed  over  the  divide  into  the  waters  of  the 
Yellowstone.  The  water-shed  and  the  geological  divide  are  by  no  means 
identical.  The  little  stream  cutifi  directly  through  the  heart  of  the  anti- 
clinal, and  rises  high  up  in  the  coal  group  east  of  the  limestones.  East 
of  the  narrow  belt  of  limestones  the  coal  strata  occupy  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  interval  to  the  Yellowstone  Kiver.  These  beds  incline  ai 
various  angles  east  and  northeast.  A  large  quantity  of  finely  preserved 
impressions  of  leaves  of  deciduous  trees  were  found.  The  texture  of 
the  rocks  was  quite  varied,  and  the  examples  of  oblique  lamina  of 
deposition  were  quite  conspicuous.  The  sandstones  were  usually  quite 
fine  and  close-grained,  but  sometimes  they  passed  into  a  fine  pudding- 
stone.  Interstratified  with  these  rocks  are  layers  of  compact  basalt, 
and  not  unfrequently  on  the  summits  of  the  hills  are  thick  massesof  it. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  dark  brown  or  somber  hue  of  this  great 
group  of  strata  (1,200  to  1,500  feet)  is  not  the  original  color,  but  caused 
by  the  subjection  of  the  strata  to  a  greater  or  less  heat  during  the  period 
of  volcanic  activity.  Wherever  the  igneous  matter  has  come  in  direct 
contact  with  the  sedimentary  rocks  they  have  been  more  or  less  changed. 
Some  of  the  sandstones  have  become  compact  quartzites,  but  the  same 
dark,  gloomy  appearance  pervades  them  all. 

From  the  divide  between  the  Gallatin  and  Yellowstone  Eivers,  the 
view  is  wonderfully  fine  in  every  direction.  On  the  north  side  the 
hills  rise  up  600  to  800  feet.  The  elevation  of  the  divide  over  which 
the  road  passes  is  5,681  feet.  The  principal  range  of  mouiitains 
on  the  south  side  is  mostly  of  volcanic  origin,  and  rises  800  to  1,200  feet. 
The  belt  of  Carboniferous  limestone  seems  to  have  a  trend  northeast 
and  southwest,  preserving  its  anticlinal  character  to  the  Yellowstone 
Valley,  then,  crossing  the  Yellowstone  Kiver,  is  seen  only  on  the  sides 
of  the  Snowy  Kange,  inclining  northwest.  Although  the  general 
character  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  country  lying  between  the 
sources  of  the  Gallatin  and  the  Yellowstone  River  appears  so  simple, 
yet  months  of  earnest  labor  would  be  required  to  work  it  out  in  all  its 
details.  The  distance  is  not  more  than  thirty  miles.  The  sediment- 
ary beds  are  thrown  into  almost  inextricable  contusion.  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  unravel  it  in  part  as  I  proceed  step  by  step  on  our  journey 
up  the  Yellowstone. 

It  is  probable  that  in  general  terms  the  rocks  of  the  country  be- 
long only  to  about  half  a  dozen  groups,  and  yet  these  are  so  multi- 
plied into  a  diversity  of  forms,  and  then  by  subsequent  elevation,  so 
mingled  together,  that  at  the  first  glance  there  seems  only  confusion ; 
and  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  more  modern  volcanic  forces,  there  has 
been  a  method  in  their  action.  So  far  as  the  rocks  of  Carboniferous  and 
Jurassic  age  are  concerned,  •we  may  rely  with  some  confidence  on  their 
uniformity  of  character  wherever  they  may  occur,  but  all  the  others  are 
modified  more  or  less  even  in  their  mineral  texture  at  diflerent  localities. 
For  example,  on  our  route  from  Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone  Iliver,  a 
distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  we  find  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills 
covered  with  a  greater  or  less  thickness  of  a  local  drift,  and  wherever 
the  rocks  are  shown  they  appear  to  belong  mostly  to  the  Cioa\  Si^Yv«&^ 
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(Eocene.)  Interstrcatifled  with  the  beds  of  this  group,  are  layers  of  basalt 
of  irregular  thickness,  some  of  which  is  so  compact  and  homogene- 
ous in  structure  that  it  must  have  cooled  under  much  pressure, 
and  perhaps  never  reached  the  surface  until  exposed  by  erosion 
or  the  elevauon  of  the  mountain  ranges.  Then  in  the  valleys  of  the 
streams,  some  with  flowing  water,  others  dry,  yet  all  deep  and  apparently 
at  one  time  the  channels  of  large  bodies  of  water,  are  great  quantities 
of  the  local  drift  and  dSbris,  concealing  the  underlying  basis  rocks  so  as 
to  perplex  the  geologist,  and  yet  an  active  search  will  show  that  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  a  few  feet  in  thickness  of  some  one  of  the  formations 
of  the  district  will  be  exposed.  It  may  be  the  oldest ;  it  may  be  the  latest ; 
we  may  find  an  outcrop  of  massive  granites,  of  stratified  granitoid 
rocks,  Carboniferous  limestones,  or  the  latest  Pliocene  marl  group ;  the 
youngest  rocks  may  cover  the  loftiest  ridges,  and  vice  versa.  The  Plio- 
cene marls  do  not  unfrequeutly  occur  in  contact  with  the  massive  un- 
stratified  granites  on  the  summit  of  the  mounta,ins,  so  that  we  may  step 
within  a  few  paces  from  the  youngest  rocks  known  in  the  West  to  the 
very  oldest.  The  beautiful,  regular  curves  and  flexures  in  the  strata, 
which  continue  so  systematically  over  long-extended  areas  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  along  the  Atlantic  border,  are  wanting  in  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains. Local  curves  of  remarkable  beauty  occur  in  the  strata,  from 
time  to  time,  as  we  shall  attempt  to  show  by  figures  in  the  final  report. 
Altitude,  therefore,  gives  no  clew  to  the  age  of  rocks.  I  have  also  given 
the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  strata  from  time  to  time  in  my  reports. 
In  regard  to  the  more  eastern  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  dip 
and  trend  are  terms  possessing  some  force  and  meaning,  but  in  the  vol- 
canic regions  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Rivers  such  observations 
seem  to  be  of  little  value.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  when  the  whole 
country  has  been  carefully  mapped  and  the  geology  worked  out  in  detail, 
a  system  will  be  found  in  the  results  of  the  action  of  the  internal  forces 
that  gave  to  the  surface  its  present  form.  So  in  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  strata,  altitude  gives  no  clew ;  the  oldest,  to  the  Cretaceous  inclu- 
sive, in  the  lowest  valley,  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  range,  may  be 
horizontal  or  incline  at  any  angle.  The  Carboniferous  limestones  on  the 
divide  between  Trail  Creek  and  a  little  branch  flowing  into  the 
Yellowstone  to  the  north  are  vertical,  or  nearly  soj  or  have  been  lifted 
up  in  broad  areas  to  the  summit  of  the  divide,  so  as  to  be  nearly  or 
quite  horizontal,  while  all  around  it  bend  down  the  same  limestones, 
like  the  leaves  of  a  table,  at  angles  of  GQo  to  80^,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances inclining  past  a  vertical.  In  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone, 
these  same  limestones  will  be  found  horizontal,  while  upon  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains,  3,000  feet  above  the  valley,  within  a  few  miles, 
they  incline  at  a  very  moderate  angle.  These  facts  seem  to  show  the 
importance  of  having  the  topography  of  the  country  worked  out  with 
great  care  in  connection  with  the  geology,  in  order  that  the  multiplicity 
of  detail  may  be  clearly  expressed. 

From  the  summit  of  the  divide  down  to  the  ravine  of  Trail  Creek,  we 
can  look  to  the  eastward,  into  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  River. 
On  the  south  side  is  the  high  range  of  mountains,  at  first  composed  of 
sedimentary  rocks,  with  their  jagged  snnimits  rising  u[)  1,200  feet 
above  the  valley,  and  after  passing  the  divide,  this  range  flexes  around 
to  the  south,  extends  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  Yellowstone,  forming 
the  water-shed  between  the  sources  of  the  Gallatin  and  Madison  Forks. 
After  passing  the  head  of  Trail  Creek,  this  range  is  composed  ahnost 
entirely  of  igneous  rocks,  so  far  as  they  are  revealed  to  the  eye.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  underneath  this  vast  mass  of  basalt 
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and  volcanic  breccia,  there  are  sedimentary  rocks,  and  even  the  granit- 
oid groap,  for  the  latter  was  well  shown  in  the  second  caiion.  I  have  al- 
ready described  the  existence  of  great  thicknesses  of  Carboniferous  and 
Jarassic  strata  on  the  west  side  of  this  range  around  Mystic  Lake.  Upon 
the  east  side,  in  some  of  the  gorges  or  ravines  of  the  Yellowstone  drain 
age,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  older  rocks  are  exposed.  The- 
highest  peaks,  many  of  which  are  covered  with  snow  all  summer,  are 
composed  of  volcanic  breccia ;  on  the  north  side  of  Trail  Creek  there  is  a 
range  of  hills,  as  they  may  perhaps  be  called  more  properly.  These 
hills  are  really  a  group  of  broken  ridges ;  the  anticlinal  belt  seems  to 
diverge,  one  portion  passing  up  along  the  divide  or  water-shed,  between 
the  source*  of  the  Gallatin  and  Yellowstone,  appearing  in  full  force  at 
Cinnabar  Mountain  ;  the  other  following  along  the  north  side  of  Trail 
Creek,  crossing  the  Yellowstone  Eivor  at  the  lower  canons,  and  extend- 
ing oft*  on  the  northeast  sloi)e  of  the  Snow  Mountains,  about  the  sources 
of  Big  Bowlder,  Eosebud,  and  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Yellowstone.  The 
amount  of  erosion  in  the  interval,  between  these  two  portions  of  the 
anticlinal,  has  been  very  great.  Not  that  the  valleys  have  been  en- 
tirely carved  out  of  the  mountains,  for  they  were  doubtless,  in  part  at 
least,  and  perhaps  in  all  cases,  marked  out  in  the  process  of  upheaval. 
The  valley  of  Trail  Creek,  which  is  a  narrow  gorge  at  the  head,  gradu- 
ally expands  out,  near  its  entrance,  to  the  immediate  valley  of  the 
Yellowstone,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles,  so  that  it  is  about  two  or 
three  miles  wide.  We  can  now  see,  by  fragments  of  ridges  that  are  re- 
maining, that  portions  of  all  the  formations  known  in  this  portion  of 
the  West,  however  much  they  may  have  been  fractured  by  uxiheaval, 
once  extended  across  the  broad  interval. 

Should  we  ascend  the  high  pine-covered  ridge  on  the  north  side  of 
Trail  Creek,  we  can  look  over  into  the  next  valley  beyond,  and  along  its 
northern  side,  extending  west  or  northwest  nearly  to  Fort  Ellis,  we  can 
see  the  outcropping  edges  of  the  coal-beds,  inclining  north  and  north- 
east in  wave-like  ridges,  until  they  die  out  about  ten  miles  distant,  from 
the  reverse  effect  of  the  force  which  elevated  the  Crazy  Woman  Moun- 
tains. The  Yellowstone  Eiver  cuts  directly  through  this  ridge,  and 
thus  forms  its  first  caiion,  and  the  point  of  exit  from  the  canon  is  called 
the  exit  of  the  Yellowstone  from  the  mountains.  The  walls  on  either 
side  ai'e  entirely  of  Carboniferous  rocks.  The  view  from  this  ridge  near 
the  canon,  down  the  Yellowstone  Valley  to  the  Crow  agency,  is  very  in- 
structive. Above  the  caiion  the  river  flows  nearly  northward,  but  after 
emerging  from  the  caiion  it  bends  quickly  around  to  the  northeast  and 
east,  and  enters  a  lower  gorge,  cutting  through  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous 
beds,  about  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Shield's  Eiver.  This  valley 
belongs  to  the  old  lake  system ;  is  oval  in  shape,  expanding  from 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  width  at  the  upper  end  to  four  or  five  miles. 
It  is  about  ten  miles  in  length  and  has  an  average  width  of  three  miles. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  Yellowstone,  the  somber-hued  rocks  of  the  Creta- 
ceous and  Eocene  Tertiary  groups  present  their  basset  edges  like  walls, 
and  recede  to  the  northwest  and  north,  in  step-like  ridges,  for  ten  or 
twenty  miles.  The  thickness  of  these  beds  1  could  only  estimate,  and 
I  believe  them  to  be  in  the  aggregate  1,500  to  2,000  feet  in  thickness. 
The  inclination  or  dip  varies  much,  soraetiipes  25^  to  30°,  then  10° 
to  20^.  Just  below  the  mouth  of  Shield's  Eiver,  on  the  left  side  of 
the  Yellowstone,  there  is  a  nearly  vertical  bluff  of  these  beds,  composed 
of  alternate  layers  of  sandstone  and  arenaceous  clay,  all  with  the  steel- 
gray  hue.  The  mcks  are  all  of  various  textures  and  composition  ;  some 
&yers  contain  a  considerable  per  cent,  of  clay,  and  the  batdet  \>^^^n^x^ 
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in  texture  from  a  coarse  sandstone  to  a  compact  homogeneous  quartzite. 
There  is  in  all  the  rocks  a  small  per  cent,  of  lime.  The  height  of 
the  bluff-like  wall  is  about  500  feet,  and  on  the  summit  there  is  an  ir- 
regular bed  of  basalt,  which  fractures  into  an  imperfect  columnar  form. 
In  other  localities  layers  of  basalt  are  intercalated  with  the  sedimentary 
beds,  effecting  greater  or  less  changes  in  the  contiguous  rocks.  Again, 
tiie  basalt  has  flowed  to  the  surface  through  the  underlying  strata^  and 
spread  over  restricted  areas.  This  group  of  rocks  is  remarkably  well 
developed,  and  occupies  nearly  all  the  interval  between  the  belt  or  ridge 
of  limestone  extending  from  near  the  junction  of  the  Three  Forks  south- 
westward  to  the  Yellowstone  River  and  Shield's  River.  From  the 
agency,  this  group  extends  down  the  Yellowstone  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  so  that  there  is  a  belt  here  of  at  least  fifty  miles  from  north  to  south^ 
and  twenty  from  east  to  west,  which  may  be  said  to  be  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  these  beds,  mingled  with  basaltic  rocks  which  have  been 
effused  at  different  periods,  and  have  been  cooled  under  varying  con- 
ditions. The  same  group  of  rocks  appears  on  the  right  side  of  Gar- 
diner's River,  forming  a  bluff  wall  800  to  1,200  feet  high,  with  the  same 
irregular  bods  of  basalt.  Similar  steel-gray  rocks  occur  in  the  Middle 
Park,  containing  leaves  of  deciduous  trees,  with  thick  beds  of  basalt, 
inclining  at  a  high  angle,  in  conformity  with  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous 
beds.  1  have  called  these  steel-gray  beds  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary,  and 
yet  I  do  not  positively  know  that  any  portion  belongs  to  the  Tertiary. 
It  is  the  group  of  rocks  that  contains  the  coal  in  tliis  portion  of  the 
west.  There  are  coal-beds  near  Fort  Ellis,  and  indications  of  coal  near 
the  mouth  of  Shield's  River  on  the  Yellowstone.  Leaves  of  deciduous 
trees  of  Tertiary  affinities  are  abundant.  No  mollnscan  fovssils  were 
found,  yet  the  character  of  the  rocks  and  their  great  thickness  leads 
me  to  believe  that  they  are  Upper  CretJiceous,  passing  up  without  any 
physical  line  of  separation  into  the  Lower  Tertiary.  I  think,  also,  that 
they  form  a  part  of  the  same  group  which  contains  the  coal  on  the 
Lower  Yellowstone,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn.  These  forma- 
tions about  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  River  and  its  branches  need  a 
much  more  careful  and  extended  study  than  I  have  been  able  to  give 
them,  and  I  can  only  look  forward  into  the  future  with  hoi)e,  for  tilne 
and  opportunity  to  group  them  in  their  proper  position. 

The  ridge  of  limestone  which  crosses  the  Yellowstone  at  the  lower 
caiion  seems,  to  one  looking  from  the  valley  below,  to  rise  abruptly  out 
of  the  i)lains;  the  ridges,  which  are  made  up  of  the  Jurassic,  Cretaceous, 
and  Tertiary  groups,  incline  at  various  angles  from  the  main  ridge,  and 
seldom  rise  above  the  general  level  more  than  100  or  200  feet,  while,  at 
the  base  of  the  lidge,  the  upturned  edges  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  and 
Jurassic  rocks  extend  in  long  lines  a(!ross  the  Yellowstone  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  but  not  rising  above  the  general  level  of  the  plain  more 
than  50  or  100  feet,  and  sometimes  not  at  all,  but  so  covered  with  dSbris 
that  they  are  only  exposed  in  the  channel  of  the  Yellowstone.  But  the 
beds  of  limestone  and  quartzite  of  the  Carboniferous  group  rise  up  800 
to  1,200  feet  above  the  valley  below,  and  though  the  inclination  in  the 
canon  is  only  about  15°  to  30">,  yet  the  outer  beds  dip  60^  to  80O;  this 
difference  is  not  due  to  any  want  of  conformability  in  the  series,  but 
doubtless  to  the  greater  ease  with  which  the  more  modern  beds  have 
yielded  to  the  erosive  forces,  while  the  Carboniferous  limestones  and 
quartzites  have  most  effectually  resisted  those  agencies.  On  the  Yellow- 
stone the  lower  ridges  extend  far  to  the  northeast,  with  a  somewhat 
irregular  height,  while  the  limestones  are  elevated  so  as  to  form  a  group 
of  lofty  peaks  nearly  as  high  as  the  volcanic  cones  of  the  snowy  range, 
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9,000  to  9,500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  northwest  end  of  this  Snowy 
Bange  is  formed  of  roof-shaped  peaks,  with  slopes  toward  the  northwest, 
and  8aminit«  running  ap  like  a  wedge,  easily  distinguished  by  their 
shape  from  the  more  symmetrical  basaltic  peaks  in  the  same  range. 
Separated  by  an  interval  of  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  northwest, 
tiiere  is  a  beautiful  group  of  conical  peaks,  9,000  to  10,000  feet  high, 
occupying  an  area  of  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  square,  called  Crazy 
Woman  Mountains ;  I  did  not  visit  them,  but  I  shoiild  judge  that  they 
might  be  a  local  upheaval  on  the  same  line  of  fracture  with  the  Snowy 
Bange.  The  two  ranges  are  entirely  separate,  and  each  indefiendent  of  > 
any  oUier,  and  surrounded  by  sedimentary  formations  which  incline  from  ] 
their  sides  at  various  angles.  The  valley,  or  park,  as  it  might  be  called, 
below  the  canon,  is  extremely  beautifhl  to  the  eye,  as  all  these  oval 
valleys  are.  The  same  proofs  of  an  old  lake  basin,  which  we  have  before 
described,  are  seen  everywhere,  with  gray  and  cream  marls  and  sands, 
with  great  quantities  of  local  drift,  and  the  step-like  terraces  are  well 
shown ;  there  is  a  uniformity  not  only  in  the  materials,  but  also  in  the 
deposition  of  them,  which  must  show  an  intimate  connection  and  a  com- 
mon origin.  The  caiion  is  about  three  miles  long;  the  river  has  cut  its 
way  through  the  limestone  ridge  nearly  at  right  angles,  forming  a  per- 
fect cross-section,  so  that  the  character  of  the  rocks  down  to  the  gran- 
ites may  be  examined.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Yellowstone,  a  little  above 
the  caiion,  the  junction  of  the  Carboniferous  with  the  granitoid  series 
may  be  seen  with  great  clearness.  There  is  no  method  that  I  could  de- 
vise to  arrive  at  the  exact  thickness  of  the  Carboniferous  group,  but, 
with  the  aid  of  the  best  data  I  could  secure,  I  estimated  it  at  1,500  to 
2,000  feet.  Where  rocks  are  thrown  uji  in  such  confusion,  and  the  streams 
cat  channels  through  mountains,  forming  canons  with  vertical  walls 
1,000  to  1,600  feet,  the  grandeur  of  the  operations  will  oftentimes  pro- 
duce such  an  effect  on  the  mind  as  to  lead  to  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
the  thickness,  but  my  estimates  have  been  checked  so  far  as  possible  by 
the  use  of  the  barometer.  Passing  through  the  canon,  we  came  into  a 
broad,  open  valley  again,  much  laiger  but  similar  to  one  already  de- 
scribed. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  valley  of  Trail  Creek.  We  have 
already  stated  that  the  mnge  of  hills  on  the  left  or  north  side  of  the 
valley  is  the  ridge  of  limestone  through  which  the  Yellowstone  River 
has  carved  out  its  lower  caiion ;  the  little  stream,  therefore,  flows  into 
the  Yellowstone  Kiver  just  above  the  caiion.  As  we  descend  the  valley 
of  Trail  Creek,  we  meet  with  a  conspicuous  isolated  hill  of  basalt  in  the 
center  of  the  valley,  the  east  side  bordering  immediately  on  the  valley 
of  the  Yellowstone.  A  minute  description  of  this  hill  would  apply  to 
nearly  all  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  the  Yellowstone  Valley.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  only  important,  but  necessary,  to  repeat 
ihe  substance  of  many  of  our  descriptions  from  time  to  time,  in  order 
to  do  any  kind  of  justice  to  the  subject.  Basalt  Butte  is  about  800  feet 
in  height  above  the  plains  below,  and  overlooks  the  valley  in  every  di- 
rection ;  it  is  evidently  a  huge  mass  cut  ofl:*  by  Trail  Creek  Valley  i'rom 
the  volcanic  range  on  the  south  side.  The  butte  is  composed  of  volcanic 
conglomerate,  or  breccia;  that  is,  the  matrix  is  a  steel-gray  volcanic 
sand  and  dust,  slightly  calcareous,  inclosing  fragments  of  igneous  rocks 
of  varied  character  and  texture.  These  inclosed  masses  vary  in  size 
from  an  inch  to  several  feet  in  diameter ;  in  most  cases  they  are  angu- 
lar, and  the  aggregate  I  have  called  a  breccia,  but  in  this  buttCy  and  in 
some  other  lo^ities,  the  masses  are  more  or  less  rounded  by  attrition 
in  water,  showing  that  they  have  been  transported  som^  d\^\;ak\ii:Ab  Xy^vsl 
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their  origin.  It  is  probable  that  the  volcanic  vent  or  point  of  ef^sion 
was  from  the  group  of  volcanic  cones,  in  the  high  range,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  that  the  dnst,  ashes,  fragments  of  rocks, 
&c.,  were  thrown  out  into  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  deposited  aud 
cemented  into  the  apparently  stratified  condition  they  now  present.  The 
style  of  weathering  is  much  the  same  as  in  ordinary  conglomerates,  and 
at  this  locality  several  gorges,  which  have  been  worn  by  water  deep  into 
the  sides  of  the  huttCy  show  the  strata  to  incline  5°  to  lo^.  By  examin- 
ing the  valleys  of  the  streams  and  ravines  on  either  side  of  the  mountain 
ranges,  we  shall  find  upon  what  rocks,  as  a  basis,  this  volcanic  material 
rests.  On  the  north  side  of  Trail  Creek,  we  have  the  limestone  ridges 
full  in  view,  the  north  side  of  the  ridges  sloping  down  into  the  plain 
below  the  caiion,  while,  on  the  south  side,  the  edges  of  the  limestone 
strata  project  up  nearly  vertically,  in  sharp  pinnacles  worn  out  by 
atmospheric  forces.  I  think  that  these  vertical  limestones,  for  about  four 
miles  in  extent  along  this  creek,  afford  an  illustration  of  the  breaking 
down  of  the  strata,  like  a  table-leaf.  Upon  the  plateau  like  ridges 
above  are  remnants  of  the  more  modern  beds,  as  red  clays,  Jurassic,  Cre- 
taceous, and  the  Coal  Series.  The  latter  have  been  lilted  up  by  a  force 
acting  vertically.  In  the  valley  below  are  the  outcropping  edges  of  the 
limestones,  inclining  at  a  small  angle,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  them 
directly  under  the  Basalt  Butte.  Indeed,  the  evidence  is  quite  clear  that, 
underneath  the  ranges  of  volcanic  mountains  on  the  west  side  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone, exists  a  part  at  least  and  possibly  all  the  unchanged  rocks  known 
in  this  portion  of  the  West.  The  effects  of  erosion  are  such  all  over  this 
country,  that  we  cannot  assert  the  existence  of  the  full  series  of  sedimon  tury 
strata  unless  they  are  visible  to  the  eye.  From  the  summit  of  Basalt 
Butte  the  view  is  very  beautiful  and  instructive.  The  valley  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone, from  the  lower  canon,  far  up  above  Bottler's  lianch,  to  the  sec- 
ond caiion,  about  thirty  miles,  has  been  the  bed  of  one  of  the  mountain 
lakes.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Yellowstone  the  eye  takes  in  at  a  glance 
one  of  the  most  symmetrical  and  remarkable  ranges  of  mountiiius  1  have 
ever  seen  in  the  West.  Several  of  my  party  who  had  visited  Europe  re- 
garded this  range  as  in  no  way  inferior  in  beauty  to  any  in  that  farfanied 
country.  A  series  of  cone-shaped  peaks,  looking  like  gigantic  pyramids, 
are  grouped  along  the  east  side  of  the  valley  for  thirty  or  forty  miles,  with 
their  bald,  dark  summits  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  the  vegetation 
growing  thinner  and  smaller  as  we  ascend  the  almost  vertical  sides,  until, 
long  before  reaching  the  summits,  it  has  entirely  disappeared.  On  all 
sides  deep  gorges  have  been  gashed  out  by  aqueous  forces  cutting  through 
the  very  core  of  the  mountains,  and  forming  those  wonderful  gulrhes 
which  only  the  hardy  and  daring  miner  ha«  ventured  to  explore.  This 
range,which  is  called  on  the  map  Snowy  Mountains,  forms  the  great  water- 
shed between  two  portions  of  the  Yellowstone  Itiver,  above  and  below 
the  first  caiion,  and  gives  origin  to  some  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  that  river.  Large  numbers  of  springs  and  small  streams  tiow  down 
from  the  mountains  into  the  Yellowstone  on  the  southwest  side.  Below 
the  first  canon,  but  from  the  northeast  side,  flow  the  Big  Bowlder,  Bose- 
bud,  Clark's  Fork,  and  Pryor's  Fork,  with  their  numerous  branches. 
This  range  continues  on  in  a  more  or  less  broken  condition  to  the  south- 
east, until  it  connects  with  the  Big  Horn  Kange.  From  the  summit  of 
Emigrant  Peak,  one  of  the  highest  of  these  volcanic  cones,  one  great 
mass  of  these  basaltic  peaks  can  be  seen  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
rising  to  the  height  of  10,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  sea.  ^^mifiiant 
Peak,  the  base  of  which  is  cut  by  the  Yellowstone  River,  is  10,629  feet 
above  tide- water,  while  the  valley  plain  near  Bottler's  Eauch,  on  the  op- 
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posite  side  of  the  river,  was  found  to  be  5,025  feet.  This  splendid  group 
of  peaks  rises  5,000  feet  and  upward  above  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone. 
This  grand  range  of  mountains  ends  abruptly  in  the  bend  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, near  the  entrance  of  Shield's  River,  and  the  basset  edges  of  the 
limestone  strata,  high  up  on  the  end  and  inclining  to  the  northwest,  show 
conclusively  that,  prior  to  their  elevation,  they  extended  uninterruptedly 
all  over  this  region.  The  greater  portion  of  the  external  surface  of  this 
range  is  compact  basalt,  but  the  cones  or  central  portions  are  the  gran- 
itoid rocks,  in  which  the  gold  is  found.  Emigrant  Gulch  extends  up 
into  the  mountains  about  eight  miles.  It  is  a  deep,  narrow  gorge,  with 
walls  of  a  green  and  dark  brown  quartzite  and  true  gneiss — indeed,  the 
usual  variety  of  metamorphic  rocks  distinctly  stratihed,  a  portion  of 
them  with  so  thin  layers  as  to  present  a  slaty  appearance,  and  all  with 
a  somber-brown  hue  from  contact  with  the  igneous  rocks.  A  fine  stream 
of  water  flows  swiftly  down  over  its  rocky  bed  into  the  Yellowstone. 
This  gulch  has  been  quite  celebrated  for  some  years  past  for  its  placer 
mines.  It  is  estimated  that  somewhere  from  $100,000  to  $150,000  in 
gold  have  been  taken  out  since  the  discovery,  in  1864.  At  one  time 
there  was  quite  a  settlement,  called  Yellowstone  City,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  gulch,  and  the  walls  and  chimneys  of  the  houses  are  still  standing. 
Probably  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  persons  were  engaged  in 
washing  for  gold;  some  very  fair  lodes  have  been  discovered  near  the 
head  of  the  gulch.  A  large  amount  of  money  was  expended  at  one  time 
in  sinking  a  shaft  and  digging  a  ditch  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the 
"bed-rock."  There  are  several  other  gulches  ou  either  side  of  Emi- 
grant Gulch,  extending  up  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  the  second  cmlon, 
and  extending  down  to  the  lower  or  first  caiion,  all  of  which  have 
yielded  some  gold.  All  these  gulches  cut  through  the  basalt,  deep  into 
the  gmnitoid  nucleus,  revealing  the  mineral  character  as  well  as  the 
history  of  this  range.  They  are  not  altogether  formed  by  erosion,  but 
were,  of  course,  marked  out  during  the  process  of  upheaval;  and  as 
they  have  been  the  central  lines  of  the  erosive  action  of  water  in  tbe  I'ar 
past,  so  they  have  been  the  reservoirs  of  the  drainage  from  the  snowy 
summits  around,  up  to  the  present  time.  I  thus  take  the  position  that 
during  the  upheaval  of  these  mountain  ranges,  and  perhaps  since  they 
have  reached  their  present  elevation,  the  aqueous  forces  were  vastly 
more  powerful  than  at  present.  The  belt  of  land  between  the  imme- 
diate base  of  the  mountains  and  the  channel  of  the  Yellowstone  varies 
from  three  to  five  miles  in  width,  and  is  covered  thickly  with  roumlcd 
bowlders,  varying  in  size  from  a  small  pebble  to  several  feet  in  diameter. 
The  line  of  junction  of  the  superficial  deposits  with  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain, is  such  that  this  line  of  erosion  is  not  unfrequently  five  hundred 
to  six  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  is  almost  as 
well  defined  as  a  lake  terrace.  The  little  streams  that  flow  down  from 
the  mountain  sides  cut  sections  through  this  deposit,  so  that  they  are 
revealed  quite  clearly.  The  upper  portion  is  composed  in  part  of  debris 
from  the  mountains,  but  there  is  all  over  the  valley  a  vast  deposit  of 
what  I  can  call  by  no  better  name  than  local  drift  or  detritus.  In  this  de- 
tritus are  quite  frequently  masses  of  rock  or  bowlders  that  have  evidently 
been  transported  a  considerable  distance  by  a  force  not  now  in  o^Kiration 
in  the  vicinity.  This  fact  points  back  to  a  time  when  we  may  bupposo 
that  there  were  vast  accumulations  of  snow  and  ice  all  over  the  valleys, 
but  more  especially  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  mountains;  and  as 
the  temperature  became  much  wai*mer,  this  snow  an<l  ice  melted,  pro- 
ducing rivers  and  torrents  with  sufiicient  force,  aided  perhaps  by 
tlie  masses  of  ice,  to  move  these  immense  bowlders  from  p\av^^\i^  \^^w^« 
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An  importaDt  fact  should  be  continaally  borne  in  mind^  that  a  critical 
examination  of  this  detritus  reveals  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
rocks  from  any  distant  point  outside  of  the  river  drainage  in  which 
they  are  found ;  in  other  words,  these  superficial  deposits  are  entirely 
made  up  of  the  materials  disintegrated  from  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity. 
The  examination  of  this  detritus  is  also  important  to  determine  the 
formations  that  may  be  sought  for  within  the  limits  of  that  drainage. 
Underlying  all  this  detritus,  in  this  valley,  is  a  greater  or  less  thickness 
of  the  Pliocene  deposits,  and  the  little  streams  on  their  way  to  the  main 
river  show  very  distinctly  where  these  sediments  have  been  cast  by  the 
waters  of  the  fake  against  the  mountain  sides.  Not  unfrequently  some 
of  the  older  unchanged  rocks,  or  even  the  metamorphic  strata,  are  ex- 
posed— remnants  left  after  the  great  erosion  which  preceded  the  present 
period.  The  degradation  of  all  kinds  of  rocks  has  been  going  on  continu- 
ally through  all  geological  times,  and  the  most  important  geological 
changes  have  thus  been  wrought.  We  may  date  back,  first,  to  the  time 
when  all  the  formations  known  in  the  West,  from  the  metamorphic  rocks 
to  the  Eocene  coal  group,  inclusive,  extended  uninterruptedly  over  the 
valley  of  the  Yellowstone ;  and  now  only  a  few  patches  remain,  hero 
and  there,  of  from  5,000  to  10,000  feet  of  sedimentary  strata.  Then,  too, 
the  mountain  ranges  have  been  pared  down,  we  know  not  how  much, 
since  they  began  tbeir  upward  movements  to  the  present  time.  At  any 
rate,  we  know  that  the  erosion  of  the  mountains  has  been  immense;  that, 
in  many  cases,  entire  ranges  have  been  degraded,  so  that  only  fragments 
remain.  Again,  since  this  valley  was  a  lake-basin,  extensive  degradation 
has  taken  place,  removing  a  considerable  thickness  of  the  Pliocene 
deposits.  It  is  only  when  they  have  been  protected  by  a  sheet  of  basalt, 
that  we  can  form  any  correct  idea  of  their  original  thickness.  We  may 
suppose  this  to  be  a  good  proof,  from  the  fact  that  the  basalts  seem,  in 
almost  all  cases,  to  have  cooled  under  water  at  some  depth,  probably 
not  great.  At  the  upper  portion  of  tins  valley ,^  just  below  the  -second 
canon,  there  are  quite  large  areas  covered  with  the  Pliocene  marls  and 
sands,  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  overlaid  with  a  thick  floor  of 
basalt.  These  Pliocene  beds  present  the  evidence  of  having  been  de- 
posited in  moderately  quiet  waters,  so  that  we  may  suppose  that  they 
once  extended  all  over  the  valley  with  a  pretty  unitbi  m  thickness.  Since 
these  valleys  have  been  drained,  or,  perhaps,  during  the  process  of 
drainage,  the  surface  has  been  worn  into  its  present  form,  and  the  irre- 
gularities have  been  filled  up  with  a  greater  or  less  thickness  of  local  de- 
tritus. 

It  was  doubtless  during  the  slow  process  of  drainage  that  the  terraces, 
whit'h  constitute  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  all  these  mountain  valleys, 
were  formed ;  these,  also,  were  carved  out  of  the  Pliocene  deposits.  Some- 
times these  modern  Tertiary  beds  are  quite  conspicuous,  forming  high 
vertical  bluff  walls  along  the  valley.  Again,  they  are  removed,  so  that, 
with  the  exemption  of  a  narrow  belt  along  the  immediate  base  of  the 
mountains  on  either  side,  the  valley  has  been  shaped  into  a  low  grass- 
covered  lawn,  but  little  raised  above  the  bed  of  the  stream.  In  many 
instances,  as  along  the  base  of  Emigrant  Peak,  the  line  of  junction  of 
the  valley  deposits  with  the  sides  of  the  mountain  is  indicated  by  the 
vegetation,  and  the  descent,  from  that  line  down  to  the  river  bottom,  is 
very  gentle  and  smooth  as  a  lawn,  and  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
grass  and  other  vegetation.  This  complete  and  gentle  transition  from 
mountain  to'  valley  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  features 
in  the  landscape. 

We  will  now  proceed  up  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  toward  the 
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second  ca&on,  noting,  step  by  step,  the  principal  features  of  interest. 
We  have  attempted  to  describe  .the  lower  cauou,  the  valley  above  as 
far  as  the  month  of  Trail  Greek,  and  the  magniticent  range  of  snow- 
moantains,  of  which  Emigrant  Peak  forms  a  part-.  From  the  upper  |)or- 
tion  of  the  lower  canon  to  Trail  Creek  is  about  live  miles ;  and  from  the 
month  of  Trail  Greek  to  Bottler's  Ranch,  ten  miles ;  and  from  the  latter 
place  to  the  second  canon,  about  twelve  miles.  We  have  stated  that  this 
valley  was  one  of  the  lake-basins  that  formed  a  series  of  chaiu-like  links 
extending  probably  throughout  all  the  great  hydrographic  basins  of  the 
West.  A  little  above  Trail  Greek,  on  the  west  side  ot  the  Yellowstone, 
there  is  an  exposure  of  Garboniferous  limestones,  200  to  300  feet  thick, 
occupying  only  a  small  area,  but  enough  to  show  that  the  sedimentary 
beds  extend  under  the  vast  mass  of  basalt  and  breccia.  On  the  road 
across  the  broad  upland  bottoms  of  the  Yellowstone,  a  uuml>er  of  fine 
streams,  six  to  ten  feet  wide,  which  have  their  origin  in  springs  at  the 
base  of  the  range  of  mountains  on  the  west  side,  flow  across  the  table- 
like bottoms,  almost  on  the  surface,  overflowing  in  many  places, 
BO  that  they  form  natural  acequias.  There  is  so  little  channel 
that  they  are  quite  noticeable.  Basaltic  bowlders  of  immense  size 
are  scattered  all  over  the  plain,  and  the  finer  detritus  forms  the  cov- 
ering of  the  entire  surface.  Some  of  these  bowlders  stand  out  in  the 
plain  far  from  any  water  at  the  present  time,  and  are  six  to  ten  feet  in 
diameter.  It  is  i>ossible  that  water  alone  has  been  the  agent  that  has 
moved  them  to  their  present  position,  by  slow  degrees,  at  some  period 
far  back  in  the  past,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  ice  may  have  aided  in 
the  work. 

From  the  mouth  of  Trail  Greek  to  Bottler's  Ranch,  the  modem 
basalt  makes  its  appearance  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  from  time 
to  time.  In  some  localities  it  is  quite  prominent  and  breaks  off  in  reg- 
ular columns.  It  is  possible  that  this  sheet  or  floor  of  basalt  extendi 
all  over  the  valley  at  one  time,  as  the  appearance  of  the  portions  that 
are  now  left  would  seem  to  indicate.  If  so,  the  disintegration  and 
removal  of  the  basalt  must  have  been  very  great.  This  basalt  is  visible 
in  greater  or  less  force  all  the  way  up  to  the  foot  of  the  second  canon, 
and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Yellowstone  there  is  a  bluff  wall,  cut  by  the 
river,  which  shows,  at  the  top  at  least,  three  different  beds  of  basalt, 
indicating  as  many  different  outflows.  Underneath  the  basalt  are  100  to 
150  feet  of  light-gray  marly  sand  and  sandstone,  clearly  belonging  to 
the  modern  lake  deposit.  These  are  the  rocks  which  may  be  said  to 
form  theValley  proper — first,  the  Pliocene,  or  lake  deposits ;  secondly,  the 
broad  sheet  or  floor  of  basalt ;  thirdly,  the  detritus,  or  local  drift.  On 
the  sides  of  the  main  valley,  and  sometimes  intrenching  upon  it,  are  the 
materials  of  the  volcanic  breccia,  which  must  have  b^n  thrown  out  of 
fissures  and  vents  in  the  mountain  ranges  on  one  side  of  the  valley  or 
the  other,  or  perhaps  both,  into  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  then  re- 
arranged and  cemented  together.  If  we  delay  a  moment,  and  study  this 
basaltic  breccia  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  just  back  of  our  camp  at 
Bottler's  Ranch,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  conception  of  its  char- 
acter. We  find  here,  that  the  foot-hills  are  entirely  composed  of  it;  and 
as  the  erosion  has  in  some  instances  cut  some  excellent  sections  in  it,  it 
is  easily  studied.  The  general  hue  is  the  usual  somber-gray  or  brown 
of  most  igneous  rocks,  but  still  there  are  a  great  variety  of  colors ;  some- 
times there  are  thin  seams  of  milky-white  and  cream  marly  clay,  then 
a  mixture  of  materials  which,  when  disintegrated,  leave  dSbris  like  the 
ashes  of  an  old  furnace ;  at  other  places  the  rocks  have  a  dull  brick-red 
color,  as  if  the  volcanic  fires  had  raged  only  yesterday.    TW  >n\xq\^  ^j^- 
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pect  18  modern,  and  one  feels,  as  lie  winds  his  way  among  these  high 
basaltic  hills,  that  he  is  in  a  region  where  the  great  volcanic  forces 
which  have  given  form  to  this  entire  region,  ceased  at  a  period  so  recent, 
that  a  recurrence  of  the  same  events  might  be  looked  for  at  any  time. 
Indeed,  earthquake-shocks  have  been  felt  in  the  vicinity  of  Emigrant 
Gulch  several  times  since  the  discovery  of  gold  there  in  1864.  Immense 
masses  of  the  basaltic  brecciahavefallen  down  from  the  mountains  among 
the  foot-hills ;  and  in  the  valley  some  of  the  included  masses  are  slightly 
worn,  as  if  they  had  been  rolled  about  in  the  waters  for  a  time,  but 
most  of  them  are  angular;  some  of  them  are  red,  like  pumice^ 
others  black,  compact,  close  in  texture,  like  obsidian.  There  is,  indeed,  in 
this  breccia  almost  every  possible  variety  of  basalt.  The  cement  is  rather 
firm,  resisting  the  atmosphere  well,  looking  much  like  volcanic  ashes. 
Scattered  through  the  bottoms  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  quite 
abundant  gneiss  bowlders,  some  of  them  of  great  size,  and  most  of  them 
considerably  worn. 

From  Foi*t  Ellis  to  within  a  mile  of  the  foot  of  the  second  canon 
not  an  exposure  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  was  seen  on  the  right 
or  west  side  of  our  road;  and,  after  leaving  Trail  Creek,  the  igneous 
rocks  arose  2,000  to  2,500  feet  above  the  valley,  and  some  of  the  higher 
peaks  were  at  least  3,000  feet  above  the  plain  As  soon  as  we  reach  the 
foot  of  the  second  caiion,  we  find  the  mountains  are  made  up  of  the 
same  granitoid  rocks.  Two  of  the  streams  that  flow  down  from  the 
divide,  that  must  have  their  sources  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountains  west  of  the  river,  have  brought  down  in  their 
channels  detached  portions  of  the  granitic  rocks,  showing  that  the  cen- 
tral mass  of  the  range  between  the  second  caiion  and  the  sources  of 
the  west  branch  of  the  Gallatin  is  metamorphic.  The  size,  abundance, 
and  position  of  these  rounded  granite  bowlders  are  such  that  no  forces 
now  in  operation  in  this  region  could  have  moved  them  high  up  on  the 
sides  of  the  valley,  where  no  water  is  found  or  can  reach  at  the  present 
time.  They  cover  a  space  a  mile  in  length  and  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in 
width,  as  thick  as  they  can  lie  on  the  ground. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  section  of  the  foot-hills  cut  by  the 
Yellowstone  River,  about  a  mile  above  Bottler's  Eanch,  and  that  this 
section  would  seem  to  show  the  thickness  and  character  of  the  origiuiil 
lake  deposits.  From  the  water  up  there  is  about  one  hundred  teet  of  a 
light-cream  marly,  indurated  clay,  with  some  concretions,  from  a  few 
inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  Above  this  there  are  40  feet  detritus, 
composed  of  rounded  pebbles,  and  above  this  very  modern  local  drift, 
there  are  30  to  GO  feet  of  the  basalt.  This  fact  shows  the  very  modern 
character  of  this  outflow,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  other  por- 
tions of  this  report.  Just  opposite  this  bluff,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
valley,  there  is  another  feature  which  is  quite  a  conspicuous  one  in  the 
landscape.  There  is  here  a  series  of  terraces,  five  in  number,  which 
rise,  step  by  step,  with  remarkable  regularity.  The  usual  terrace  sys- 
tem is  undeveloped  in  this  valley  ;  but  in  this  locality  there  is  a  series 
of  regular  steps,  rising  about  200  feet  above  the  channel  of  the  river. 
They  probably  belong  to  the  system  of  terraces  that  was  formed  during 
the  period  of  drainage  of  these  mountain  lakes ;  but  why  they  should 
be  divided  in  so  marked  a  way  as  at  this  })oint  I  could  not  explain. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  I  will  note,  very  briefl^^,  some  of  the  re- 
sources of  this  valley.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles  long,  and  will  average 
three  miles  m  width ;  is  well  watered,  soil  fertile,  and  in  every  respect 
one  01  tlie  most  desirable  portions  of  Montana.  We  may  not  look  for 
any  districts  favorable  for  agriculture  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley  above 
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the  second  cailon;  but  this  entire  lake  basin  seems  admirably  adapted 
for  grazing  and  for  the  cultiTation  of  the  usual  crops  of  the  country. 
The  cereals  and  the  roots  have  already  been  produced  in  abundance,  es- 
pecially wheat  and  potatoes.  The  mountains  on  eitlier  aide  are  covered 
iritli  snow,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  all  the  year,  which  in  melting,  feeds 
the  nnmerous  little  streams  that  dow  down  the  mountain  sides  in  the 
Yellowstone.  Hundreds  of  springs  flow  ont  of  the  terraces.  One  terrace 
near  Bottler's  Rauch  gives  origin  to  fifty  springs  vithiDamile,andtben, 
all  aggregating  together  in  the  river  buttom,form  a  large  ati-eam.  Thus 
there  is  the  greatest  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation,  or  for  any  of  the 
purposes  of  settlement.  The  elevation  of  the  valley  at  this  ranch  is 
4,9^  feet^  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  average  in  altitude.  But  a 
small  portion  of  it  is  occupied  as  yet,  bat  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  valley  will  be  covered  with  fine  farms  and  the  hills  with  stock. 
It  will  always  be  a  region  of  interest,  from  the  tiict  that  it  is  probably 
the  tipper  limit  of  agricultural  eSbrt  in  the  Yellowstbae  Valley. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FmST    CARON— SNOWY     RANGE— EMIGRANT    PEAK— BUTLER'S    RANCH- 
SECOND  CANON— DEVIL'S  SLIDE— WHITE  MOUNTAIN— HOT  SPRINGS,  ic. 

In  our  last  chapter  we  described  the  beautiful  lake-basin  below  the 
second  cailon.  Wo  found  that  rocks  of  volcanic  origin  predominated 
over  nil  others.  In  this  canon,  which  is  carved  out  of  a  lofty  range  of 
mountains  by  the  river,  we  see  that  the  core  or  nucleus  is  true  gncissoid 
granite.  Before  reaching  the  caBon  for  a  mile,  the  gneissic  rocks  are 
well  shown  high  up  on  the  mountain  sides  with  a  stratification  so  clear 
and  distinct  as  to  be  a  noticeable  feature.  The  strata  incline  west  10° 
to  15°.  The  upper  beds  are  composed  mostly  of  feldsiKir  and  quartz, 
and  are,  consequently,  compact  and  rather  massive ;  but  tower  down 
they  are  a  black,  micaceous  gneiss.  Abont  midway  up  the  caiiou  the 
walls  on  cither  side  rise  up  nearly  vertically,  on  the  east  side  1,500  feet, 
and  on  the  west  side  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet,  the  strata  having  a  general 
dip  of  30°  to  40°  westward.  The  different  shades  of  color,  give  to  the 
sides  of  the  canon  a  peculiarly  stratified  appearance,  produced  by  alter- 
nate layers  of  micaceous  granite,  feldspar,  and  quartz.  Protruding 
through   the  layers,  here  and  there  Fig.  g. 

may  be  seen,  as  indicated  by  the  dark 
hue,  masses  of  trap,  (Fig.  0.)    Scat-  ^ 
t«red  all  over  the  valley,  and  on  the  ~ 
sides  of  the  mountain,  are  great  quan- 
tities of  broken  masses  of  granite. 
This  canon  was  undoubtedly  started 
in  a  fissure,  but  it  is  mostly  one  of 
erosion.    It  is  about  three  miles  long. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  extension  of  the 
range  of  mountains  in  which  Emi- 
grant Gulch  is  located,  and  it  undoubt-  ^^  — -— - 
eiUy  contains  mines  of   gold.     The        "^Kk^^-^ 
rocks,  with  their  (locnliarly  distinct  ^^^- '-' 
andcontortedstrataaswcUnstexturo     gh.ishc  btrata,  wit,^  trai-. 
remind  one  of  the  gneissic  mountains  in  the  mining  districts  of  Colorado. 
The  river  rushes  with  considerable  force  over  tiie  looae  mssaea  o^  yoi^ 
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that  bare  follen  into  the  channel,  and  presents  a  pictaresqne  viev 
to  the  traveler  straggling  along  over  the  narrow  trail,  high  up  on 
the  moQutain  aide.  Bat  wherever  the  water  forms  an  eddy,  so  that 
it  is  even  moderately  qoiet,  the  number  of  fine,  large  tront  that  can  be 
takea  out  within  a  Umited  period  wonld  astonish  the  most  experienced 
fiaherman.  Above  the  eaGon  the  rocks  return  at  once  to  their  igneous 
character.  This  in  readily  shown  by  the  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  the  surface  features.  Although  the  granitic  portion  is  higher  and 
more  massive  in  its  general  aspect,  yet  the  surface  is  rounded  and 
much  of  it  covered  with  defrm  that  admit  the  growth  of  grass,  while 
the  volcanic  rocks  give  a  jagged  ruggedness  to  the  outline.  Outflows  of 
dark-brown  basalt,  apparently  of  late  date,  mingled  with  huge  masses 
of  breccia,  can  be  seen  on  either  side  of  the  valley  to  the  snmmits  of 
the  mountains.  The  foot-hills  on  either  side  are  certainly  composed 
of  breccia  for  several  miles,  which,  decomposing,  gives  to  the  surface 
the  appearance  of  the  remains  of  an  <dd  furnace.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  compare  it  to  a  modem  volcanic  district  The  d4bris  has  the 
great  variety  of  colors  peculiar  to  the  remains  of  mod«m  igneous  action. 
The  inclosed  fragments  are  mostly  angular,  or  slightly  worn,  and  vary  in 
size  from  minute  particles  to  masses  two  feet  in  diameter,  though  they 
are  mostly  small.  Some  of  the  rounded  hills  are  quite  red  on  the  sum- 
mits, as  if  covered  with  cinders.  The  nuclei  of  the  mountains  are  granite, 
however,  although  the  basis  rocks  are  mostly  concealed  by  the  outflows 
of  volcanic  material.  On  the  east  side,  the  river  cuts  close  to  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  but  on  the  west  side,  there  is  quite  a  broad  belt,  com- 
prising the  foot-hills,  which  are  composed  of  basaltic  conglomerate, 
covered  thickly  with  the  debris  of  the  same.  There  is  here  a  small  lake, 
200  yards  long  and  50  yards  wide,  occupying  a  depression  among  the 
hills.  Tho  margius  are  covered  with  piles  of  volcanic  d4bris,  which  give 
it  the  appcarauce  of  au  old  crater  or  fissure.  The  basaltic  rocks  rest 
Qpon  the  upturned  e4lges  of  tbometamorphicrocks,  the  former  inclining 
in  all  directions,  while  the  latter,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  dip  west 
and  northwest  at  all  angles  from  10°  to  avertical  side,  while  on  the  cast 
side  they  iodine  east  and  southeast,  at  an  angle  of  60°.  For  a  distance 
of  two  or  three  miles  the  mountains  on  the  east  side  are  so  worn  off  that 
they  jiresent  a  vertical  face,  which  reveals  the  inner  character  well.  Al- 
ternate beds  of  u  kind  of  somber  indurated  clay,  volcanic  d^6m,  audbas- 
altof  variouscotors,  continue  all  the  way  up  for  a  thickness  of  several  hun- 
dred feet.  These  rest  upon  a  reddish  feldspathic  granite  In  some  places 
the  melted  basalt  was  poored  over  the  surface  of  tlio  granitic  ro<;k8, 
filling  up  the  irregularities  and  penetrating  the  fissures  so  that  it  gives 
the  sides  of  the  monntaius  a  mottled  ap|>earance.  The  volcanic  and 
granitic  rocks  are  mingled  together  in  such  confusion  that  it  would  re- 
P'i-,  jg,  quire  a  long,  tedious 

study  to  separate  them. 
On   the  west  side   of 
the  Yellowstone  River, 
f  about  ten  miles  above 
'  thesecondcarion,  there 
is  an  exhibition  of  up- 
lifted strata.  Itissome- 
times  called  Cinnabar 
Mountain,   from   a 
brick-red  band  of  clay 
ciHHAiAa  HoiTHTAiH.  wMch    extcuds    froffi 

tlie  summit  down  the  side,  and  was  supposed  to  be  cinnabar.    A  portion 
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of  it,  from  its  peculiarly  ragged  character,  is  called  the  *'I>evil^  Slide." 
1%e  lower  part  wT  tlie  monutaiu  &eiug  the  river  ia  compoeed  of  light- 


Teddiahfeldapathicqnartzites  plaiQlymetamorpliic,  and  incliningata  high 
angle,  (Fig.  10.)    The  valley  ia  here  aboat  one-fourth  of  a  mile  nlde^imd. 
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has  evidently  been  cut  through  these  qoartzites.  The  same  rocks  under- 
lie the  mountains  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  resting  unconfor- 
mably  on  thequartzitesareat  least  1,000  feet  of  Carboniferous  limestone, 
exceedingly  cherty,  impure,  of  a  yellowish-gray  and  brown  color,  and  so 
massive  tbat  the  stratification  isquiteindistiuct.  These  limestones  possess 
a  great  variety  of  textures.  Above  them  are  a  series  of  beds,  standing  in 
nearly  a  vertical  position,  alternating  with  clays  which  have  been  worn 
away  by  atmospheric  forces,  so  that  the  harder  layers  project  above  the 
surface  in  jagged  edges.  Tbe  harder  layers  are  mostly  yellowish  cherty 
limestones.  The  band  of  indurated  brick-red  clay  is  50  to  100  feet  thick, 
and  from  its  bright  scarlet  hue  attracts  the  attention  of  travelers  from 
all  points  of  the  compass.  A  bed  of  yellowish-gray  quartzite  forms  one 
of  tbe  walls  of  the  DeviPs  Slide,  and  is  probably  near  the  summit  of  the 
Carboniierous  group  in  this  locality.  Tlie  excellent  illustration,  (Fig. 
11,)  taken  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Elliott,  shows  the  nearly  vertical  wall  of 
quartzite  on  tbe  right,  the  broad  interval  covered  with  debris^  grass, 
and  a  few  scattered  pines ;  and  on  the  left,  the  huge  wall  or  dike  of  ba- 
salt. The  low  interval  is  composed  of  dark  steel-gray  slate,  extends 
from  the  summit  to  tbe  base  of  tbe  hill,  and  is  about  150  feet  wide.  The 
south  wall  or  dike  is  very  compact  trachyte,  stands  nearly  vertical,  50 
feet  thick,  and  at  some  i)oint8  200  feet  high.  It  is  probable  that  this 
igneous  mass  was  thrust  up  between  the  strata,  since  they  were  ele- 
vated to  their  present  position,  and  doubtless  during  the  Pliocene  pe- 
riod. On  either  side  of  the  dike,  the  clays  have  been  changed  into 
the  metamori)bic  slates.  Fragments  of  the  slate  are  attached  to  the 
walls  high  up  on  either  side.  This  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  geol- 
ogy of  tbis  region.  Far  to  the  left  or  south  of  the  dike  tbe  jagged  ver- 
tical edges  of  the  Jnrassi''.  strata  can  be  seen.  Tbe  inclination  of  all 
these  beds  ranges  from  tJOo  to  S(P  southwest.  The  two  walls  of  tbe 
Devil's  Slide  stand  at  an  angle  of  SO^,  Tbe  interval  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  bill  is  rather  narrow,  but  expands  out  at  tbe  base  to  dou- 
ble tbe  width.  Above  this  dike,  in  order  of  saperposition,  though 
now  standing  side  by  side,  is  a  group  of  Jurassic  strata — first,  a  low 
interval  of  sbaly,  marly  clay,  asben  brown;  secondly,  brownish-gray 
arenaceous  limestone,  with  fragments  of  fossils  that  are  evidently 
Jurassic,  50  feet  thick;  dip,  70^;  thirdly,  purplish  and  reddish  indu- 
rated, slaty  clay,  with  seams  of  sandstone  projecting  but  little  above 
the  surface ;  fourthly,  a  bed  of  trap  6  feet  thick ;  fifthly,  slaty  clay 
sandstones,  the  upper  part  a  fine  pudding-stone,  standing  nearly  vertical, 
70^  to  80^,  100  feet;  sixthly,  numerous  layers,  which  may  be  aggregated 
as  alternate  beds  of  yellowish-giay  quartzites  and  slaty  clays,  varying 
but  little  in  texture,  the  harder  portions  standing  up  in  more  or  less 
jagged  edges,  with  the  softer  clays  washed  out  from  between  them  ;  dij), 
60O  to  70;  300  feet;  seventhly,  200  feet  of  ashen-gray  shales  and  sand- 
stones ;  eighthly,  400  to  000  feet  of  alternate  beds  of  sbaly  clay  sand- 
stone and  quartzites.  Tbis  last  group  doubtless  contains  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  beds.  Tbe  harder  layers,  6  to  10  feet  thick,  rise  above  tbe 
general  surface  of  the  mountain-side  like  walls.  Tbe  dip  is  50^  to  00°. 
The  dark  laminated  clays  of  the  Creta<jeous  passing  up  into  tbe  Upper 
Cretaceous  are  well  shown  with  perfect  continuity,  then  passing  up  into 
a  great  thickness  of  somber  brown  sandstones  of  the  Coal  group.  There 
is  a  great  uniformity  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  series.  We 
can  detect  some  variations  in  color  and  texture,  but  they  are  of  minor 
importance,  and  could  not  be  easily  described  in  words.  At  one  point 
the  strata  are  much  crushed  together.  The  dip  of  tb e  beds  j ust  described 
oward  the  southeast ;  but,  by  the  elevation  of  the  mountain  to  the 
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southeast,  the  inclination  of  the  Lower  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  beds  is 
reversed  nortiiwest  15^  to  25°,  extending  to  the  summits  of  the  mount- 
ains, which  rise  3,000  feet  above  the  Yellowstone  River,  and  are  capped 
with  Cai'boniferous  limestones. 

From  the  general  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  country,  I  believe 
that  there  was  originally  much  greater  uniformity  in  the  inclination  of 
tbe  sedimentary  strata,  in  the  aggregate,  than  there  is  at  present.  The 
volcanic  forces  which  operated  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  elevation 
ot  the  older  sedimentary  beds  rendered  their  position  much  more  chaotic 
in  many  localities.  We  have  here,  within  a  few  miles,  the  Carboniferous 
beds,  near  the  channel  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  the  same  strata  capping 
a  mountain-peak  3,000  feet  above  it.  We  have  also,  in  the  exposure  here 
and  there  of  a  consecutive  series  of  the  sedimentary  beds,  continual 
proofs  of  our  statement  that  they  originally  extended  all  over  the  area 
now  occupied  by  the  valley  and  the  mountain  ranges  that  border  it. 

The  study  of  the  series  of  sedimentary  rocks,  so  finely  exposed  at  Cin- 
nabar Mountain  and  with  such  regularity  of  sequence,  reveals  another 
interesting  fact — that  the  Yellowstone  Valley  may  be,  in  part  at  least, 
one  of  anticlinal  origin.  We  have  before  shown  that  the  limestone 
range  contracted  to  a  narrow  belt  near  Fort  Ellis  and  Bozeman  Pass ; 
that  ueiiT  the  head  of  Trail  Creek  the  ridge  seemed  to  divide,  the 
north  portion  of  the  anticlinal  crossing  the  Yellowstone  Eiver  at  the 
Lower  Canon,  and  continuing  a  little  south  of  east  along  the  sources 
of  the  branches  of  the  Yellowstone,  as  Big  Bowlder,  Rosebud,  Black's 
Fork.  The  south  portion  extended  southward  along  the  western  side 
of  the  dividing  range  between  the  drainage  of  the  Yellowstone  and  the 
Missouri  Rivers.  Cinnabar  Mountain  seems  therefore  to  represent  a 
fragment  of  the  south  portion,  which  has  not  been  concealed  by  debris 
or  volcanic  outflow,  or  removed  by  erosion. 

About  four  miles  above  Cinnabar  Monntain  the  basalt  seems  to  have 
poured  out  over  the  entire  surface,  and  forms  mountain-peaks,  rising 
2,000  to  2,500  feet  above  the  valley.  In  the  sides  of  some  of  the  foot- 
hills are  exposed  from  100  to  300  feet  of  strata  nearly  or  quite  hori- 
zontal, and  apparently  modern — not  older  than  Pliocene — sands,  sand- 
stones, and  marly  clays,  overlaid  by  beds  of  basalt.  They  have  the 
dark- brown  hue  which  all  the  modern  rocks  seem  t»o  have  when  con- 
tiguous to  igneous  outflows.  From  Cinnabar  Mountain  to  the  mouth 
of  Gardiner's  River,  about  six  miles,  the  Yellowstone  Valley,  which 
expands  out  on  the  west  side  to  a  width  of  about  two  miles,  is  covered 
"with  rounded  bowlders  of  massive  granite.  The  mica  is  usually  black, 
80  that  the  granites  have  a  somber  hue  somewhat  like  ancient  trap.  The 
channel  of  the  river  is  also  filled  with  these  huge  bowlders,  which  have 
probably  been  brought  down  from  the  caiion  of  the  Yellowstone  oppo- 
site Crardiner's  River.  Just  above  Cinnabar  Mountain,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Yellowstone,  the  more  modern  beds  make  their  appearance  low 
down  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  as  if  the  dip  of  the  sedimentary 
rocks  had  changed  toward  the  east,  and  the  channel  had  cut  through 
the  intervals  of  the  ridges,  exposing  the  outcropping  edges  of  about 
800  feet  of  Tertiary  beds  of  various  colors  and  textures.  They  are  filled 
with  intrusions  of  basalt.  The  sides  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  the 
dark  debris.  Bear  Gulch  is  a  deep,  narrow  caiion,  which  the  little  stream 
has  cut  into  the  mountain  side,  exposing  the  granitic  core.  Masses  of 
granite  have  been  wrenched  from  their  parent  bed  and  swept  down  into 
the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone. 

The  third  cation  is  mostly  through  the  granites.    They  are^  asTiSAi^V^ 
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of  a  great  variety  of  textures,  but  largely  massive  feldspar.  Between 
the  Yellowstone  and  Gardiner's  River,  commenciDg  at  the  junction,  a 
wedge  of  laud  commences,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  2,000  feet  or 
more  with  great  regularity.  This  is  a  portion  of  the  belt  of  modern 
sedimeutary  beds,  as  shown  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  below  the 
junction,  as  exposing  an  outcropping  thickness  of  about  800  feet.  The 
Yellowstone  makes  a  bend  to  the  eastward  at  this  point,  running  out- 
side of  the  belt  of  sedimentary  strata,  and  carving  its. channel  out  of 
granitic  and  volcanic  rocks.  The  latter  are  composed  of  basalt,  basaltic 
conglomerate,  and  the  deposit  of  Hot  Springs.  Gardiner's  River,  al- 
though diverging  but  little  from  a  parallel,  seems  to  flow  through  a 
monoclinal  interval,  exposing  a  clean,  wall-like  front  of  1,200  feet,  on  the 
east  side,  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  strata.  The  dip  is  slight,  10^,  but 
toward  tlie  northeast,  and  as  we  ascend  the  river,  lower  beds  are  exposed, 
until  at  least  1,800  feet  of  Cretaceous  and  Lower  Tertiary  beds  are  brought 
to  the  surface  within  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles.  Local  intercalated 
beds  of  basalt  are' also  exposed  toward  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  near 
the  forks  of  the  river  a  heavy  bed  of  the  basalt,  quite  compact,  rests  hor- 
izontally on  tbe  inclined  edges  of  the  strata.  There  were  found  here 
quantities  of  obscure  fossils,  among  them  a  species  of  Ostrea,  and  a  num- 
ber of  impressions  of  deciduous  leaves,  all  of  Cretaceous  athnities.  At 
another  locality  a  layer  of  shells  was  found,  and  among  them  Mr.  Meek 
detected  Corbula  pyriformis,  a  species  occurring  near  Bear  River  City, 
which  is  regarded  as  of  estsary  origin,  and  of  Tertiary  age.  At  another 
point  I  found  upon  the  side  of  the  hill,  on  tlie  east  fork  of  Gardinert 
River,  AmoniteSj  BacuUteSy  and  Inoceramus.  There  is  little  or  no  lime 
in  this  great  group  of  beds,  simply  alternate  beds  of  sandstone,  arena- 
ceous clays,  passing  down  into  the  dark  somber  clays  of  the  Cretaceous. 
As  we  descend  in  the  series,  the  rocky  layers  diminish,  and  the  indurated 
clays  increase,  until  near  the  forks  of  Gardiner's  River,  tbe  dark  Creta- 
ceous clays  are  500  feet  thick.  The  sides  of  the  bluff  hill  are  deeply  fur- 
rowed. This  inner  ridge,  which  we  have  just  attempted  to  describe,  is 
one  of  the  finest  exposures,  as  a  vertical  section  of  strata,  that  I  have  met 
with  in  this  portion  of  the  West.  These  beds  are  only  a  remnant  of  a 
former  period,  isolated  monuments  covering  a  very  restricted  area; 
whereas  they  must  have  extended  across  the  river,  and  all  over  the 
portion  now  occupied  by  the  mountains  to  the  westward  of  the  sources 
of  the  MiSvSouri.  The  lower  beds  of  the  Cretaceous  with  the  Juras- 
sic and  the  Carboniferous  inclusive,  incline  from  the  east  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  dip  under. Gardiner's  Kiver.  It  is  through  the  latter 
beds  that  the  waters  of  the  White  Mountain  Hot  Springs  come  to  the 
surface.  Just  above  the  junction  of  Gardiner's  River  with  the  Yellow- 
stone, on  the  east  side,  a  seam  of  earthy  lignite  six  inches  thick  crops 
out.  Below  it  is  a  layer  of  oyster-shells,  and  above  it  are  impressions  of 
deciduous  leaves.  The  local  detritus  all  over  this  valley  is  so  extensive 
that  it  deserves  continual  notice.  It  seems  to  fill  up  the  irregularities 
of  the  surface,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  streams.  The  section 
made  by  the  river  reveals  50  to  100  feet  at  times,  filling  up  old  ravines 
or  gulches  worn  out  of  the  basis  rocks. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  general  geological  features  of  this 
country,  I  will  attempt  to  describe,  with  as  much  detail  as  possible,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  many  marvels  of  this  wonderful  valley. 

I  have  just  described,  with  some  minuteness,  the  high  wall  of  Cre- 
taceous and  Tertiary  beds  on  the  east  side  of  Gardiner's  River,  which, 
in  itself,  is  well  worthy  of  careful  attention.  Ui)on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
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gronps  of  hot  springs  in  the  worid.  The  springs  in  action  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  not  very  nameroas  or  even  so  wonderful  as  some  of  those 
higher  up  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley  or  in  the  Fire-Hole  Basin,  but  it 
is  in  the  remains  that  we  find  so  instructive  records  of  their  past 
history.  The  calcareous  deposits  from  these  springs  cover  an  area  of 
about  two  miles  square,  (see  chart,  Fig.  12.)  The  active  springs  extend 
from  the  margin  of  the  river  5,545  feet  to  an  elevation  nearly  1,(KK)  above, 
or  6,522  feet  above,  the  sea  by  barometrical  measurement.  We  may 
commence  our  description  at  the  springs  near  the  margin  of  Gardiner's 
Eiver.  As  we  pass  up  the  valley  from  the  junction  of  Gardiner's  River 
with  the  Yellowstone,  we  see  all  over  the  sides  of  the  hills  upon  our  left 
the  dSbris  of  volcanic  rocks  mingled  with  the  Cretaceous  clays.  Indeed, 
the  entire  surface  looks  much  like  the  refuse  about  an  old  furnace.  The 
tops  of  the  rounded  hills  are  covered  with  the  fragments  of  basalt  and  con- 
glomerate, and  th*e  great  variety  of  somber  colors  adds  much  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  desolation.  One  or  two  depressions,  which  appear  much  like 
volcanic  vents,  are  now  filled  with  water  to  the  rim,  forming  stagnant 
lakes  fifty  to  one  hundred  yards  in  diameter.  We  pass  over  this  barren 
elevated  region,  200  to  400  feet  above  the  river-bed,  for  two  miles,  when 
we  descend  abniptly  to  the  low  bottom,  which  is  covered  with  a  thick 
calcaereous  crust,  indicating  the  former  existence  of  hot  springs.  At 
one  point  a  large  stream  of  hot  water,  6  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep,  flows 
swiftly  along  its  channel  from  beneath  the  crust,  the  open  portion  of 
the  channel  clearly  revealed  by  the  continual  steam  arising.  The  tem- 
perature varies  from  126o  to  132o.  On  the  28th  of  August  the  tem- 
perature was  130O,  and  about  the  15th  of  July  previous  it  was  12Co. 
There  is  a  greater  quantity  of  water  flowing  fh>m  this  spring  than 
from  any  other  in  this  region.  A  little  farther  above  are  three 
or  four  other  springs  near  the  margin  of  the  river.  These  have 
nearly  circular  basins  G  to  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  do  not  rise  above 
100^  to  120^.  Around  .these  springs  are  gathered,  at  this  time,  a  number 
of  invalids,  with  cutaneous  diseases,  and  they  were  most  emphatic  in 
their  favorable  expressions  in  regard  to  the  sanitary  effects.  The 
most  remarkable,  effect  seems  to  be  on  persons  afflicted  with  syphilitic 
diseases  of  long  standing.  Our  path  led  up  the  hill  by  the  side  of  a 
wall  of  lower  Cretaceous  rocks,  and  we  soon  came  to  the  most  abun- 
dant remains  of  old  springs,  which,  in  past  times,  most  have  been  very 
active.  The  steep  hill,  for  nearly  a  mile,  is  covered  with  a  thick,  crust, 
and,  though  much  decomposed  and  covered  with  a  moderately  thick 
growth  of  pines  and  cedars,  still  bore  traces  of  the  same  wonderful 
architectural  beauty  displayed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  active  springs 
farther  up  the  hill.  After  ascending  the  side  of  the  mountain,  about 
a  mile  above  the  channel  of  Gardiner's  Eiver,  we  suddenly  came  in  ftiU 
view  of  one  of  the  finest  displays  of  nature's  architectural  skill  the  world 
can  produce.  The  snowy  whiteness  of  the  deposit  at  once  suggested 
the  name  of  White  Mountain  Hot  Spring.  It  had  the  appearance  of  a 
frozen  cascade.  If  a  group  of  springs  near  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
were  to  distribute  their  waters  down  the  irregular  dedivities,  and  they 
were  slowly  congealed,  the  picture  would  bear  some  resemblanoe  in 
form. 

We  pitched  our  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  principal  mountain,  by  the 
side  of  the  stream  that  contained  the  aggregated  waters  of  the  hot 
springs  above,  which,  by  the  time  they  had  reached  our  camp,  were 
snfBciently  cooled  for  our  use.  Before  us  was  a  hill  200  feet  high, 
ooimposed  of  the  calcareous  deposit  of  the  hot  springs,  with  a  %s«toni 
of  step-like  terraces  which  would  defjr  any  description,  by  nvox^  TVi^ 
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eye  alouo  coald  coavey  any  adequate  conceptiou  to  the  mind.  The  steep 
sides  of  the  bill  were  ornamented  with  a  seriea  of  Bemicircnlar  basins, 
with  margins  varying  in  height  from  a  few  inches  to  6  or  8  feet,  aod  so 
beautifully  Bcalloped  and  adorned  with  a  kind  of  bead-work  that  the  be- 
holder stands  aoiased  at  this  marvel  of  nature's  handiwork.  Add 
to  this,  a  snow-white  ground,  with  every  variety  of  shade,  of  scarlet, 
HreeQ,  and  yellow,  as  brilliant  as  the  brightest  of  onr  anOine  dyes. 
Tbe  pools  or  basins  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  few  inches  to  6  or  S 
leet  in  diameter,  and  from  2  inches  to  2  feet  deep.  As  the  water  fiowa 
from  the  spring  over  the  mountain  side  from  one  basin  to  another,  it 
loses  continually  a  portion  of  its  beat,  and  the  bather  can  find  auydesit^ 
able  temperature.  At  the  top  of  tbe  hill  there  is  a  broad  fiat  terrace 
covered  more  or  less  with  these  basins,  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  yards  in  diameter,  and  many  of  tbem  going  to  decay.  Here  weflnd  . 
the  largest,  finest,  and  most  active  spring  of  the  grbnp  at  tbe  present 
time.  The  largest  spring  is  very  near  the  outer  margin  of  the  terrace 
and  19  2S  by  40  feet  in  diameter,  tbe  water  so  perfectly  transparent  that 
one  can  look  down  into  the  beautiful  ultramarine  depth  to  the  bottom 
a.g    ,,  of  the  basin. 

The  sides  of 
the  basin 
.  are  orna> 
I  mentedwith 
g  coral-like 
i  forms,  with 
i  a  great  va- 
'riety     of 
J  sl)ades,fh>m 
1  pure  vhite 
I  to  a  Inrigbt. 
I  oream-yel- 
i  low,  and  the 
I  blue  sky  ze- 
I  fleeted  in 
I  the  trans- 
I  parent   wa- 
I  tersgivesan 
I  aznre^tto 
]  the  whole 
I]  which    BOi^ 
passes  all 
I  art.      The  calcareous  deposit  aronnd  the  rim 
?  is  also  most  elegantly  ornameut«d,  bat,  like 
I  (he  icy  covering  of  a  pool,  extends  from  tbe 
}  edge  toward  tbe  center,  and  this  projects  over 
;  the  basin  nntjlit  is  not  more  than  a  foarth<tf 
I  inch  thick.    These  springs  have  one  or 
'  more  centers  of  ebullition,  aud  iu  this  groap  it 
\  is  constant,  seldom  rising  more  than  two  to 
I  four  inches  above  the  surface.     From  varioos 
'  portions  of  tbe  rim  the  water  flows  out  in 
I  moderate  quantities  over  the  sides  of  the  hill. 
Whenever  it  gathers  into  a  cbauuel  and  flows 
quite  swiftly,  basins  with  sides  from  2  to  8  feet 
'  high  are  formed,  with  the  ornamental  designs 
prt^mrtiooately  coarse,  bat  when  the  water 
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flows  slowly,  myriads  of  the  little  basins  are  formed,  ooe  below  the  other, 
with  a  kind  of  irregular  Bystem,  as  it  might  be  called,  which  constitnte^ 
the  difference  between  the  works  of  nature  and  the  works  of  art.  The 
water  holds  a  great  amount  of  lime  in  solution.  It  also  coutains  some 
soda,  alaniina,and  magnesia.  The  ebullition  is  largely  due  to  the  emission 
of  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  As  these  waters  flow  down  the 
sides  of  the  mountain,  tbey  constantly  deposit  more  or  leas  of  this  calca- 
reous sediment  in  almost  every  possible  variety  of  form.  Uuderneath 
the  sides  of  many  of  these  pools  are  rows  of  stalactites  of  all  sizes,  many 
of  them'  exquisitely  ornamented,  formed  by  the  dripping  of  the  wat«' 
over  the  margins  of  the  basins.  The  annexed  illustrations  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  form  of  these  bathing-pools  as  they  are  arranged  one 
above  the  other,  but  the  beautiful  series  of  photographs  taken  by  Mr. 
Jackson  are  of  far  greater  value.  Even  the  photograph,  which  is  so  re- 
markable for  its  fidelity  to  nature,  falls  far  shorL  It  fails  to  give  the 
exquisitely  delicate  contrasts  of  coloring  which  are  so  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  (Fig.  13.) 

On  tbe  west  side  of  tbia  deposit,  abont  ono-tbird  of  the  way  np  the 
White  Mountain  from  the  river  and  terrace,  which  was  once  the  theater 
pj„_  ,.^  of  many  active   springs,  old 
ctaimQeys,  or  craters,  are  scat- 
tered thickly  over  the  surface, 
i  and    there  are    several    large 
I  botes  and   fissnres  leading  to 
^  vast  caverns  beneath  tbe  crust. 
-'!  The  crust  gives  off  adull  hollow 
]  sound  beneath  tbe  tread,  and 
the  surface  gives  indistinct  evi- 
"■jdenee  of  having  been  udoroed 

■  with  the  beautiful  pools  or  ba- 
1  sins  just  described.  As  we  pass 
I  up  to  tbe  base  of  the  principal 
I  terrace, we  find  a  large  area  cov- 
lered  with  shallow  pools,  some 

■  of  them  containing  water  with 
I  all  the  ornamentations  i)crfect, 
||  while  others  are  fast  going  to 
I  decay,  aud  tbe  decomposed  sed- 
,\  iment  is  as  white  as  snow.  Up- 
F  on  this  kind  of  sub-terrace  is  a 

' '   remarkable  cone  abont  50  feet 
I'D  feet  iu  diameter  at  the  base. 
we  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Liberty 
;  Cap.  (Fig.  14.)     It  is  undoubtedly  the  remains 
;  of  an  extinct  geyser.    The  water  was  forced  up 
^  with  considerable  power,  aud  probably  with- 
I  out  intermission,  building  up  its  own  crater 
until  the  pr(^i«»inre  beneath  was  exhansted,  and 
then  it  gradually  closed  itself  over  at  the  sum- 
LiKBtTv  CAP,  uijj,  jjjj^j  perished.    No  water  flows  from  it  at 

tbe  present  time.  The  layers  of  lime  were  deposited  aroaud  it  like 
the  layers  of  straw  on  a  thatched  roof  or  hay  on  a  eonicai  stack.  Not 
&r  firom  the  Liberty  Cap  is  another  small  cone,  which,  from  its  form,  we 
caDed  the  "  Bee>hive."  These  springs  are  constantly  changing  their 
position;  somedieout,  others  burstout  in  new  places.  A  fine  large  si>riog 
made  its  appewance  for  the  first  time  in  August  last  oa  t\imteTia>:«.  Qi^ 
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the  nortbwest  margin  of  the  main  terrace  there  is  an  esample  of  what 
1  have  called  au  obloiig  mound.  There  are  several  of  them  here,  extend- 
iDg  in  different  directions,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in 
length,  from  6  to  10  feet  high  and  from  10  to  16  feet  broad  at  the 
base.  There  is  in  all  cases  a  fissure  from  one  end  of  the  snmmit  to  the 
other,  osually  from  6  to  10  inches  wide,  from  which  steam  sometimes  is- 
sues in  considerable  quaiititiea,  and  as  we  walk  along  the  top  we  can 
hear  the  water  seethiug  and  boiling  below  like  a  cauldron.  The  inner 
portion  of  this  shell,  as  far  down  as  we  can  see,  is  lined  with  a  hard, 
white  enamel-like  porcelain;  in  some  places  beautiful  crystals  of*  sniphnr 
have  been  precipitated  by  the  steam.  These  have  been  built  up  by  a 
liind  of  oblong  fissure-spring  in  the  same  way  that  the  cones  have  been 
constmcted.  The  water  was  continually  spouting  up,  depositing  sedi- 
ment around  the  edges  of  the  fissure  until  the  force  was  exhausted,  and 
then  the  calcareous  basin  was  rounded  up  something  like  a  thatched 
roof  by  overlapping  layers. 

Near  the  upper  terrace,  which  is  really  an  old  rim,  are  a  number  of 
these  eirtinct,  oblong  geysers,  some  of  which  have  been  broken  down  so  as 


to  show  them  to  be 


Fig. 


eshell  or  cav- 
ern, which  iH  now 
the  abode  of  wild  I 
animals.   (Pi^.  15.)  I 
I  attempted  to  eu-  j 
ter  one   of  them,  I 
and  it  was  full  of  jj 
sticks   and    bones  | 
which     had    beei 
carried  in  by  wild  / 
beasts,  audsnnri 
of   bats  fiittcd   to  | 
and  fro.     Some  ofl 
them  have  bf 
worn  away  &»  Hint  ^ 
sections 

posed,  showing  tlip  ^-^^ 
great  number  and  "--'^=' 

thickness  of  the  overlapping  layers  of  sediment. 
Some  of  these  monnds  are  overgru^u  "ith  i)inp- 
trees,  which  muHt  be  nt  least  eighty  toahiuidred  JJ31 
years  old.  Indeed,  the  up])t'r  part  of  this  niouu-  '  ] 
taiu  has  the  aspect  of  a  magnificent  ruin  of  a  t^nmcT  oi 
once  flourishing  village  of  these  unique  structures,  now  fast  decompos- 
ing, even  more  beautiful  and  instructive  in  their  decay.  We  can  now 
study  the  layers  of  deposit,  which  are  sometimes  revealed  by  thou- 
sands on  a  single  monad,  as  we  wonld  the  rings  of  growth  of  a  tree. 
How  long  a  period  is  requirtAl  to  form  one  of  these  mounds,  or  to 
build  up  the  beautiful  structure  which  we  have  just  described,  I  have 
not  the  data  for  determining.  Upon  the  middle  terrace,  where  the 
principal  portion  of  the  active  springs  are  at  the  present  time,  some 
of  the  pine-trees  are  buried  in  the  sediment  apparently  to  the  depth  of 
6  or  8  tcet.  All  of  them  are  dead  at  the  present  time.  We  have  evi- 
dence euough  around  the  springs  themselves  to  show  that  the  mineral- 
water  is  precipitated  with  great  rapidity.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  believing 
that  all  the  deposits  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  theactive  springs  are  con- 
stantly changiDg  firom  tJie  margin  of  the  river  to  the  top  of  the  White 
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Monntain  and  return.  The  deposits  upon  the  very  summit  are  great, 
though  now  there  is  very  little  water  tiowing  from  the  springs,  atiil 
that  is  of  a  low  temperature. 

Traces  of  even  greater  activity  than  we  see  at  present  are  found 
in  some  localities,  aud  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  force  is  gvad- 
'  Fig.  lO.  ""l^y  dying  out  from 

^  year  to  year,  and  that 

i  O^jj.  --^    L.       i.4  finally  it  will  cease  en- 

'  ^^     "'  tirely.    We  have  »u- 

merons  localities  i»  the 
West  where  there  have 
been  vast  groups  of  hot 
springs  aud  geysers, 
.  but  at  the  preseut  time 
only  the  ruins  are  left. 
It  would  seem  probu- 
cHiHHiT,  cAmDiNim'i  Kivs*.  blo thut thc heat  which 

gives  the  temperature  to  the  atmoHpheric  waters  rises  through  numerous 
fissaies  from  one  common  sonrcA  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  so  that 
when  from  some  canse  this  heat  is  checked  in  its  upward  progress  in  one 
place,  it  finds  vent  in  an-  pj      , 

other,  and  thus  passes 
from  point  to  point  over 
ft  district.  It  ifi  probable 
that  the;  have  existed 
since  the  period  of  vol- 
canic activity,  and  that 
now  they  are  diminishing 
in  force,  and  that  eveut- 
naUy  nothing  but  the  de- 
poritwill  remain.  Large 
nnnbers  of  old  chimneys 
sre  scattered  over  the  surface,  formed  by  what  may  be  properly  called 
pnlaating  geysers.  (Figs.  16  and  17.) 

Between  one  of  the  largest  oblong  mounds  and  the  base  of  the  upper 
terrace,  there  is  a  kind  of  a  valley-Iihe  interval,  which  has  once  been  the 
center  of  mach  activity,  but  at  the  present  time  there  are  numerouH 
man  jets  from  which  the  water  is  thrown  to  the  heipht  of  2  to  4  feet. 
Bat  it  is  to  the  wonderful  variety  of  exquisitely  delicate  colors  th.it  thin 
picture  owes  the  main  part  of  its  attractiveness.  The  little  orifices  from 
which  the  hot  water  issues  are  beantifully  enameled  with  the  porcelain- 
like  liuiug,  and  around  the  edges  a  layer  of  sulphur  is  precipitated.  As 
the  water  flows  along  the  valley,  it  lays  down  in  its  course  a  pavement 
more  beautiful  and  elaborate  in  its  adornment  than  art  has  ever  yet 
conceived.  The  sulphnr  and  the  iron,  with  the  green  microscopic  vege- 
tation, tint  the  whole  with  an  illumination  of  which  no  decoration-painter 
has  ever  dreamed.  From  the  sides  of  the  oblong  mound,  which  is  here 
from  30  to  50  feet  high,  the  water  has  oozed  out  at  different  points, 
forming  small  groups  of  the  semicircular,  step-like  basins.  (Fig.  18.) 

Again,  if  we  look  at  the  principal  group  of  springs  from  the  high 
monnd  above  the  middle  terrace,  we  can  seethe  same  variety  of  brilliant 
coloring.  The  wonderful  transparency  of  the  water  surpasses  anything 
of  the  kind  1  have  ever  seen  in  any  other  i)ortion  of  the  world.  The 
sky,  with  the  smallest  cloud  that  Hits  across  it,  is  I'eflected  in  its  clear 
depths,  and  the  altramarine  colors,  more  vivid  than  the  sea,  arc  greatlv 
heightened  by  the  constant,  gentle  vibrations.    One  cau  \oo^  &o\N%ul^» 
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tlie  clear  depths  and  see,  with  perfect  distinctoess,  the  minutest  oma- 
meat  on  the  iuner  aides  of  the  basins;  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the 

coloriug  aud  the  variety  of  forms  balliie  any  atteoipt  to  portray  then). 
Fig     .8 


either  with  pen  or  pencil.  And  then,  too,  around  the  borders  of  these 
springs,  especially  those  of  rather  low  temperature,  and  oil  thesidesand 
bottoms  of  the  numerous  little  channels  of  the  streams  that  flow  from 
these  springs,  there  is  a  striking  variety  of  the  most  vivid  colors.  I  can 
only  compare  them  to  our  most  brilliant  aniline  dyes — various  shades 
of  red,  from  tlie  brightest  scarlet  to  a  bright  rose  tint;  also  yellow,  from 
deep-bright  sulphur,  through  all  the  shades,  to  light  cream-color.  There 
are  also  various  shades  of  green,  from  the  peculiar  vegetation.  These 
springs  are  also  filled  with  minute  vegetable  forms,  which  under  the 
microscope  prove  to  be  diatoms,  among  which  Dp.  Billings  discovers 
Palmella  and  Osoillara.  There  are  also  in  the  little  streams  that  flow 
from  the  boiling  springs  great  quantities  of  a  fibrous,  silky  substance, 
apparently  vegetable,  which  vibrates  at  the  slightest  movement  of  the 
water,  anii  bus  the  appearance  of  the  finest  quality  of  cashmere  wool. 
When  the  waters  are  still  these  silken  masses  become  incrusted  with 
lime,  the  delicate  vegetuble  threads  disappear,  and  a  fibrous,  spongy 
mass  remains,  like  delicate  snow-white  coral.  Although  these  springs 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  violent  ebullition  at  different  points  in  the 
basin,  yet  it  will  be  seen  on  the  chart  that  the  temperatures  are  far 
below  hoiling-poiut,  the  highest  being  162°.  Owing  to  the  thinness  of 
the  rim  of  the  basiu,  and  the  heat  from  the  steam,  it  was  impossible  to 
take  the  temperature  except  at  theedges,and  by  no  means  at  Che  hottest 
portion ;  and  the  violent  ebullition  is  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  thermome- 
ter would  have  indicated  the  boiling-point  (which  at  this  elevation  is 
about  lOiO)  if  it  could  have  been  placed  in  oue  of  these  centers  of 
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ebDllition.  The  grotto  in  the  glen,  (Fig,  19,)  is  a  fine  lllnstration  of 
thebeautitul  decomtiouH,  and  along  the  chaiinelB  of  the  streams  that  flow 
from  the  vivid  coloring  is  well  displayed.  From  the  summit  the  stream 
is  continually  ariaing  from  a  number  of  vents,  each  onn  of  which  is 
lined  with  snlphnr.  Quantities  of  steam  are  ever  ascending  from  the 
springs,  bat  on  a  damp  moruing  the  entire  slope  of  the  monntain  is 
enveloped  in  clouds  of  vapor. 

Tlie  question  of  the  an-  Fif.  I'g. 

tiquityof  these  springs  is 
one  of  great  interest,  and 
yet,  with  all  the  evidence 
before  us,  it  is  somewhat 
obscure.  Upon  the  mar 
gins  of  the  mountain,  high 
above  the  present  position 
of  the  hot  springs,  is  a  bed  ^i^J,' 
of  very  white  or  yellowish 
white  limestone,  50  to  150  i 
feet  thicli,  and  appearing 
in  the  distance  like  very  -^ 
pore  Carboniferous  lime-  T"^ 
stone.  (Fig.  20.)  Itiareg  - 
alarly  strati&ed.  and  the 
jointing  is  complete,  and 
immense  masses  have  fallen  down  on  the  slope  of  the  monntain  side. 
There  is  a  belt  a  mite  long  aud  one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  covered  with 
Fig.ao. 


immenae  cubical  blocks  of  the  limestone  50  to  100  feet  m  eaaV  &\'me&m<nif 
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usually  with  the  wedge-shaped  end  projecting  upward,  as  if  the  mass 
had  slowly  fallen  down  as  the  underlying  rocks  were  worn  away  by 
erosion.  So  thickly  is  this  belt  covered  with  these  huge  masses  that  it 
is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  one  can  walk  across  it.  Ir  would  seem 
that  this  bed  must  at  one  time  have  extended  over  a  portion  or  all 
of  the  valley  of  Gardiner's  River.  Much  of  the  rock  is  very  compact, 
and  would  make  beautiful  building-stone,  on  account  of  its  close  texture 
and  color,  and  it  could  be  converted  into  the  whitest  of  lime.  If  tbe 
rocks  are  examined,  however,  over  a  considerable  are^,  they  will  be 
found  to  possess  all  the  varieties  of  structure  of  a  hot-spring  deposit. 
Some  portions  are  quite  spongy,  and  decompose  readily ;  others  are  made 
up  of  very  thin  laminae,  regular  or  wavy ;  enough  to  show  the  origin  of 
the  deposit  without  a  doubt.  But  in  what  manner  was  it  formed  t  1 
believe  that  the  limestone  was  precipitated  in  the  bottom  of  a  lake, 
which  was  filled  with  hot  springs,  much  a«  the  calcareous  matter  is  laid 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  at  the  present  time.  Indeed,  portions 
of  the  rock  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  recent  limestones  now  form^ 
ing  in  the  \icinity  of  the  West  India  Islands.  The  deposit  was  evi- 
dently laid  down  on  a  nearly  level  surface,  with  a  moderately  uniform 
thickness,  and  the  strata  are  horizontal.  Since  this  group  of  strata 
was  formed,  the  country  has  been  elevated  to  some  extent  at  least,  and 
the  valley  of  Gardiner's  River  has  been  carved  out,  so  that  the  com- 
mencement of  the  period  of  activity  of  these  springs  must  date  back  to 
a  period  merging  on  to,  but  just  prior  to,  the  present,  probably  at  the 
time  of  the  greatest  action  of  the  volcanic  forces. 

We  may  now  ask  why  these  deposits  are  mainly  calcareous,  and  what 
is  the  source  of  the  lime. 

I  have  already  given  a  brief  account  of  the  geological  formations  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  On  the  side  of  Gardiner's  River,  opposite  the 
hot  springs,  there  is  a  bluff  wall  extending  about  six  miles,  composed 
of  150  feet  in  the  aggregate  of  Upper  Cretaceous  and  Lower  Tertiary 
strata,  with  some  irregular  intercalated  beds  of  basalt.  The  river  itself 
flows  through  a  sort  of  monoclinal  interval ;  that  is,  the  bluff  wall  just 
alluded  to  is  formed  of  the  outcropping  edges  of  the  strata,  while  on 
the  opposite  side  or  slope  the  lower  beds  incline  in  the  same  direction. 
Near  the  river  some  of  tlie  lower  beds  are  Cretaceous,  but  they  soon  pass 
to  the  Jurassic  and  Carboniferous ;  on  the  east  side  of  the  springs  are  beds 
of  arenaceous  limestone  full  of  Jurassic  fossils.  We  can  then  see  that  the 
vast  thickness  of  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  strata  once  extended  across 
Warm  Spring  Creek,  over  the  slope  pf  the  mountain  occupied  by  the 
hot-spring  deposit,  and,  probably,  westward  across  the  vast  divide  into 
the  Missouri  Valley.  We  have,  also,  clear  proof  that,  underneath  this 
calcareous  deposit,  there  is  at  least  a  thickness  of  1,500  feet  of  Carbon- 
iferous limestone. 

If  the  origin  of  tbe  heat  which  so  elevates  the  temperature  of  the 
waters  of  these  springs  is  as  deep-seated  as  is  generally  supposed,  then 
the  heated  watei:s  have  ample  play  for  their  power  in  dissolving  thft 
calcareous  rocks  beneath.  There  are  several  localities  in  the  valley  of 
the  Yellowstone  where  the  deposits  are  calcareous,  but  most  of  them 
are  unimportant,  and  the  springs  themselves  have  entirely  disappeared. 
If  we  divide  the  springs  according  to  the  character  of  their  deposits, 
we  shall  find  that  there  are  two  principal  classes — those  in  which  lime 
predominates,  and  those  which  have  an  excess  of  silica;  or  calcareous 
and  siliceous  springs.  We  shall  present  this  subject  more  fully  in  a 
subsequent  portion  of  this  report. 

In  figure  21 1  have  attempted  to  present  an  ideal  section  of  the  strata 
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on  Gardiner's  Biver.  Upon  the  snmmit  of  the  Tertiary  and  Cretai^eouB 
strata,  at  the  right,  is  a  bed  of  basalt.  While  passing  by,  nnder  tim 
river  and  beneath  tbe 
calcareooa  deposit  of  the 
springs,  are  the  Carbon- 
iferoaa  limeBtonea ;  be- 
neath all,  we  suppose, 
there  is  a  great  thickness 
of  trachyte.  We  may 
also  suppose  that  the 
meteoric  waters  pass 
op  to  the  surface 
through  tbe  limestouo, 
as  shown  in  the  seutioD, 
cleaving  the  lime  that  is 
deposited  on  the  way. 
This  subject  will  be  dts- 
cnssed  more  fully  in  a 
fbtnre  report  - 

We  have  already  spo-   : 
ken   of  the  wedge-like  " 
ridge  between  the  Yel- 
lowstone and  Gardiner's 
Sivers,  and  the  wall  of   ? 
Cretaceous  Tertiary,  and   q 
basaltic  strata  facing  the 
hot-spring  district. 
Th  ese  con  sist  o  f  alte  m  ate 
beds  of  dark-brown  days 
and  somber-gray  sand-  | 
stone,  some  portions  . 
thinly  laminated  or  com-   3 
pact  like  quartzito;  in-   | 
clination,  east  10°.  a 
These  beds  extend  up  in  | 
their    full    force    about  I 
three   miles   above   the  *. 
springs  on  tbe  east  side  n 
of  the  East  Fork,  where  3 
they  become  obscured  by  " 
basaltic  rocks  and  detri- 
tus.    Masses  of  basalt 
have   fallen  down  from 
the  summit  of  the  ridge 
into  the  valley  below,  in 
many  instances  obstruct- 
ing the  current  and  ren- 
dering travelingdifficult. 
Abont  a  mile  above  the 
springs,  Gardinei''sliiver 
separates    into    three 
branches,  which  we  m:iy 
call  East,  Middle,  and 
West  Forks.    They  take 
their  rise  high  up  in  the 
divide  that  separates  tbe 
■  lake  basin  from  tbe  valley  below.    I  have  estimated  tVi6\enig;!!b.  oiWiRj* 
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forks  to  be  fifteen  miles  eacb.  As  we  ascended  the  high  ridge  between 
the  East  and  Middle  Forks,  we  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  suirouDding 
country.  Far  to  the  southwest  are  fine  lofty  peaks  covered  with  snow, 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  10,000  feet.  They  form  a  part  of  the  mag' 
niflcent  ran^  of  moantaius  that  separates  the  Yellowstone  from  the 
Bources  of  the  Gallatin.  From  this  high  ridge  we  can  look  down  into 
the  chasm  of  the  Middle  Fork,  which  is  carved  out  of  the  basalt  and 
basaltic  conglomerates  to  the  depth  of  500  to  800  feet,  with  nearly 
vertical  sides.  In  the  sides  of  this  ca&on,  as  well  as  those  of  the  East 
Fork,  splendid  examples  of  basaltic  columns  are  displayed,  as  {>erfect 
as  those  of  the  celebrated  Fingal'a  Cave.  They  usually  appear  in  regular 
rows,  vertical,  five  and  six  sided,  but  far  more  sharply  cut  than  any  I 
have  ever  seen  in  the  West.  Sometimes  there  are  several  rows,  one 
above  the  other,  with  conglomerate  between,  usually  about  fitly  feet 
high.  Sometimes,  however,  these  columns  are  spread  out  fan-like,  as  is 
shown  in  the  figure.  (Fig.  22.) , 

The  top  of  the  caSoa  is  about  600  yards  from  margin  to  margin,  but 
narrowing  down  nntil  on  the  bottom  it  is  uot  more  than  forty  yards 
Pi-    jj_  wide.    At  one  point  the  water  pours 

over  a  declivity  of  300  feet  or  more, 
forming  a  most  beautiful  cascade.  The 
direct  fall  is  over  100  feet.  The  con- 
~  stant  roar  of  the  water  was  pleasant  to 
the  ear,  and  reminded  us  most  strongly 
of  a  train  of  cars  in  motion.  The  i>ines 
are  very  dense,  usually  of  moderate 
size,  and  among  them  are  many  open 
spaces,  which  are  covered  with  stoat 
grass,  sometimes  with  large  sage* 
bushes.  Upon  the  high  mountain  bills 
the  vegetation  is  remarkably  luxuriant, 
indicating  great  fertility  of  soil.  The 
detritus  is  usually  very  thick,  and  cov- 
■ftjALT  AT  LOW  F*iu  OK  oMtEiHBK'j  «».».  grs  »  gve^t  portlou  of  thc  surfacc,  and 
this  is  made  up  mostly  of  degraded  igneous  rocks.  Above  the  falls  the 
rows  of  vertical  columns  coutinne  in  the  walls  of  the  caiion,  and  they 
may  nell  be  ranked,  with  great  fitness,  among  the  remarkable  wonders 
of  this  rare  wonderland.  The  lower  portion  of  the  cafion  is  composed 
of  rather  coarse  igneous  rocks,  which  have  a  jointage  and  a  style  of 
weathering  like  granite. 

South  of  the  hot  springs  we  ascended  a  round  dome-like  mountain, 
which  rises  2,100  feet  above  them.  From  the  summit  we  could  look  from 
thirty  to  fifty  miles  in  every  direction.  To  the  north  and  west  of  us  a 
group  of  lofty  jieaks  were  very  conspicuous — over  10,000  feet  above  the 
eea,  and  covered  with  huge  masses  of  snow.  These  peaks  form  a  part 
of  the  range  that  separates  the  waters  of  the  Gallatin  from  those  of  the 
Yellowstone.  Farther  on  to  the  southward  are  the  peaks  of  the  head 
of  the  lUladison,  and  in  the  interval  one  black,  undulatery  mass  of  pine, 
with  no  point  rising  over  8,500  feet  above  the  sea.  These  might  be  called 
high  plateaus,  more  or  less  wavy  or  rolling,  interspersed  here  and  there 
with  beautiful  lakes  a  few  hundred  yards  in  diameter ;  and  here  and 
there  a  bright-green  grassy  valley,  through  which  the  little  streams  wind 
their  way  to  tiw  large  rivers.  In  one  of  these  lakes  we  saw  the  greatest 
abondance  of  a  yellow  water-lily  like  Nuphar  adi>ena.  On  the  east  side 
of  Gardiner's  CaQon,  and  west  of  the  Yellowstone,  is  a  sort  of  wave- 
like series  of  ridges,  one  after  the  other,  with  broa<l,  open,  grassy  inter- 
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spaces,  with  many  groves  of  pines.  These  ridges  gradually  slope  do^n 
to  the  Yellowstone,  northeast.  Far  to  the  east  and  north  is  one  jagged 
mass  of  volcanic  peaks,  some  of  them  snow-clad,  others  bald  and  desolate 
to  the  eye.  Far  to  the  south,  dimly  outlined  on  the  horizon,  may  be  seen 
the  three  Tetons  and  Madison  Peak — monarchs  of  all  the  region.  A 
grander  view  could  not  well  be  conceived.  The  summits  and  sides  of 
tiie  mountain  are  thickly  covered  with  fragments  of  dull-brown  basalt ; 
bat  what  seemed  most  strange  were  the  rounded  masses  of  black,  very  ' 
compact  basalt,  mingled  with  the  less  compact  angular  fragments, 
broken  from  the  mountain  side.  How  did  these  huge  bowlders  reach 
these  lofty  summits)  They  are  not  numerous,  and,  at  the  present 
time,  the  proofs  of  water  having  covered  these  mountain  tops  since  they 
have  attained  their  present  elevation  are  not  clear.  It  is  quite  possible 
they  were  lodged  there  prior  to  the  period  of  its  elevation. 

The  three  forks  of  Gardiner's  Eiver  rise  high  up  in  the  mountains, 
among  the  perpetual  snows.  They  wind  their  way  across  a  broad  pla- 
teau covered  mostly  with  a  dense  growth  of  pines,  but  with  broad, 
open,  meadow-like  spots,  which  can  be  seen  clearly  from  some  high 
mountain  peak,  and  lend  a  charm  to  the  landscape.  After  gathering  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water,  they  commence  wearing  their  channels  down 
into  the  volcanic  rocks,  which  continue  to  grow  deeper  as  they  descend. 
Each  one  has  it»  water-fall,  which  would  fill  an  artist  with  enthusiasm. 
The  West  Fork  rolls  over  a  bed  of  basalt,  which  is  divided  by  jointage 
into  blocks  that  give  the  walls  the  appearance  of  mason-work  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  Below  the  falls  the  river  has  cut  the  sides  of  the  mount- 
ain, so  that  we  can  see  a  veitical  section  400  feet  high,  with  the  same 
irregular  jointage. 

-Aiter  exploring  the  Middle  and  West  Forks  we  climbed  up  the  steep 
sides  of  the  caHon  of  the  East  Fork,  passed  the  picturesque  cascade  and 
basaltic  columns,  and  finally  reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge  which 
separates  the  canon  from  Gardiner's  River.  The  highest  point  of  the 
ridge  is  450  feet  above  the  bed  of  basalt  that  forms  the  margin  of  the 
east  wall  of  Gardiner's  Biver.  Beds  of  sandstone  are  here  mingled 
with  basalt  in  dire  confusion.  From  this  ridge  the  third  caiion  is  well 
shown.  Among  the  ridges  of  sandstone  and  basalt,  are  several  pretty 
lakes  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  yards  in  length.  These  little 
lakes  are  really  expansions  of  the  drainage,  and  are  usually  in  the 
synclinal  troughs.  East  of  the  summit  of  the  ridge  the  sedimentary 
beds  assume  a  reversed  dip  from  the  mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Yellowstone.  We  find,  therefore,  the  Jurassic  arenaceous  limestones  and 
sandstones,  and  the  limestones  of  the  Carboniferous,  near  the  margins 
of  the  cailou.  On  the  summit  of  the  ridge  the  basalt  is  quite  coarse, 
and  decomposes  into  a  kind  of  sandy  clay.  I  can  only  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  geology  of  this  region.  The  chaos  is  so  great  that  it  would 
occupy  one  entire  season  to  unravel  the  singular  structure,  and  then 
the  results  would  be  so  meager  of  profit  or  instruction  that  they  would  be 
most  unsatisfactory.  The  real  thought  involved  in  it  is  not  difficult  to 
abstract.  The  third  cailou  is  formed  partly  by  erosion  and  partly  by 
upheaval,  and  the  rocks  which  compose  its  walls  are  granitic  and 
igneous.  The  basis  rocks  are  the  granitoid,  while  filling  up  the 
irregularities  of  the  surface  are  the  volcanic  materials  of  various 
kinds.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  lofty,  rugged  range  of 
mountains  on  the  east*  side  of  the  river.  A  group  of  volcanic 
peaks  of  varied  forms  filled  up  the  broad  interval  between  the 
Yellowstone  and  the  sources  of  the  Big  Horn.  They  vary  in  height  from. 
9,500  to  10,000  feet  above  tlie  sea,  and  are  grouped  'wiXXiowX.  \Xx^  \^"^%\. 
legularitj.    The  peaks  tbopiaelvea  do  not  seem  to  \)e  coii\ifec.t<iOL  \.Q%e?Ockfc't 
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along  any  line  or  axis  of  elevation,  but  each  one,  like  a  groap  of  hot 
springs,  seems  to  have  been  a  volcanic  vent  which  built  up  its  own  cone. 
The  igneous  rocks  have  been  poure<l  out  over  the  metamorphic,  plainly 
at  different  periods.  The  general  mineral  character  of  the  igneous  ma* 
terial  is  about  the  same,  but  the  colors  and  textures  are  very  variable ; 
some  of  them  are  coarse,  decomposing  easily;  others  rough,  angular, 
vesicular,  or  compact ;  some  red,  purple,  brown,  black,  &c.  The  study 
of  the  immense  masses  of  basaltic  conglomerate  which  cover  the  country 
everywhere,  especially  in  the  upper  basin,  affords  the  best  opportuni- 
ties of  ascertaining  the  different  varieties  of  the  igneous  rocks  in  the 
country,  for  fragments  of  all  kinds  seem  to  have  been  included  in  the 
volcanic  paste. 

After  leaving  Gardiner's  River  we  ascended  the  broad  slope  of  the 
dividing  ridge  between  that  river  and  the  little  branches  that  flow  into 
the  Yellowstone.  Below  and  above  the  entrance  of  the  East  Fork,  im- 
mense bowlders  of  massive  granite,  considerably  rounded,  are  a  marked 
feature.  One  of  them,  partially  rounded  by  water,  is  25  feet  thick  and 
50  feet  long,  with  a  fracture  directly  through  the  middle.  It  is  a  mas- 
sive red  feldspathic  granite.  The  ridge  ot  Carboniferous  limestone,  which 
is  exposed  on  the  west  margin  of  the  third  caHon,  extends  up  in  frag- 
ments for  six  or  eight  miles.  It  is  very  brittle  and  cherty.  The  high 
wavy  ridge,  which  is  about  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  composed  of  beds 
of  steel-gray  and  brown  sandstone,  clays,  and  a  calcareous  clay,  with  nu- 
merous impressions  of  deciduous  leaves ;  vast  quantities  of  silicified 
wood  of  greatest  perfection  and  beauty  are  scattered  all  over  the  sur- 
face. Some  quite  long  trees  and  stumps  were  observed  by  the  party. 
The  layers  of  growth  were  as  perfectly  shown  as  in  any  of  our  recent 
woods.  Upon  the  summit  of  the  ridges  or  hills  w^ere  beds  of  basalt  as 
usual.  We  have,  then,  a  chaos  here  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  un- 
ravel, except  by  tracing  the  formations  from  far  distant  points  in  their 
continuity.  The  detritus  is  so  thick  and  upon  this  grows  such  a  luxuri- 
ant vegetation,  either  grass  or  dense  forests  of  i)ine,  that  the  sediment- 
ary rocks  are  exposed  only  here  and  there  over  restricted  areas.  We 
know,  however,  that  up  to  the  Grand  Caiiou,  and  up  the  East  Fork,  for 
fifteen  miles,  the  Carboniferous,  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary  groups 
are  represented  more  or  less,  although  we  can  only  catch  glimpses  of 
them  at  rare  intervals.  We  were  traveling  through  this  region  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  of  July,  and  all  the  vegetation  seemed  to  be  in  the 
height  of  its  growth  and  beauty.  The  meadows  were  covered  densely 
with  grass,  and  flowers  of  many  varieties,  and  among  the  i^iiies  were 
charming  groves  of  poplars,  contrasting  strongly  by  their  peculiar  en- 
livening foliage  with  the  somber  hue  of  the  pines.  The  climate  was 
perfect,  and  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  scenery  in 
the  world,  every  hour  of  our  march  only  increased  our  enthusiasm. 

The  climate  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  in  this  val- 
ley, cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  world  for  its  health-giving  powers.  The 
finest  of  mountain  water,  fish  in  the  greatest  abundance,  with  a  good 
supply  of  game  of  all  kinds,  fully  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  traveler,  and 
render  this  valley  one  of  the  most  attractive  places  of  resort  for  invalids 
or  pleasure-seekers  in  America. 

We  will  now  descend  the  ridge  in  the  more  immediate  valley  of  the 
Yellowstone  near  the  entrance  of  the  East  Fork,  and  not  far  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  Grand  Canon.  Our  road  is  a  rough  one.  The  sediment- 
ary rocks  were  crumpled  into  high,  sharp,  wave-like  series  of  ridges. 
From  innumerable  fissures,  the  igneous  matter  was  poured  out  over  the 
surface  which  cooled  into  basalt ;  and  from  these  vents  was  also  thrown 
out^  into  the  great  lake^  fragments  and  volcanic  dust,  which  were  arranged 
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by  tlie  water  and  cemeDted  into  a  breccia.  Deep  into  these  ridges  the 
little  streams  have  cat  their  channels  in  past  ages,  forming  what  should 
be  called  valleys,  rather  than  cailons,  with  almost  vertical  sides^  with 
rocks  cropping  out  here  and  there,  covered  mostly  with  grass  or  trees. 
Ihese  ravines,  500  to  800  feet  deep,  occur  one  after  the  other  in  great 
numbers^  many  of  them  entirely  dry  at  present,  but  attesting  the  i)re- 
seuce  and  power  of  aqueous  forces  at  no  very  remote  period  in  the 
past,  compared  with  which  those  of  the  present  are  utterly  insignificant. 

Not  until  surface  geology  receives  greater  attention  than  it  lias  done 
up  to  this  time  will  we  comprehend  the  vastnessof  the  agencies  which  have 
wrought  out  the  wonderful  results  which  we  see  everywhere  around  us. 
What  wore  the  forces  that  wrenched  from  the  parent  bed  masses  of  gran- 
ite^ from  one  ton  to  five  hundred  tons  weight,  rounded  off  the  angles  and 
lodged  them  upon  the  plains  300  to  500  feet  above  the  channels  of  the 
principl  astroamst  Along  the  East  Fork,  for  twenty  miles  above  its 
mouth,  on  the  west  side,  there  is  a  sort  of  terrace  about  a  mile  inVidth,  lit- 
erally covered  with  the  granite  bowlders  which  have  been  swept  down  the 
vaJley  from  a  short  distance  above.  The  granitic  rocks,  of  varioustextures 
and  composition,  are  hero  exposed  in  full  force.  Hell-iioaring  Mountain, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  creek  of  that  name,  is  a  huge  peak  composed  of 
stratified  gneiss.  Some  of  the  strata,  however,  arc  50  to  100  feet  in 
thickness,  massive  red  or  graj-  feldspathic  granite.  Just  opposite  the 
entrance  of  the  stream  there  is  a  splendid  exhibition  of  black  micaceous 
gneiss,  inclining  14^  southeast.  It  seems  to  form  a  vertical  wall  on  the 
right  side  of  a  little  creek  that  flows  into  the  Yellowstone  fi*om  the  west, 
while  on  the  left  side  the  entire  mass  of  the  hills,  for  miles  in  extent,  is 
composed  of  the  usual  variety  of  igneous  rocks.  These  incline  in  the 
opposite  direction,  northwest,  10^  to  15^;  so  that  this  small  stream,  now 
not  more  than  4  feet  wide  and  6  inches  in  depth,  has,  at  some  period,  had 
sufficient  power  to  cut  its  channel  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  yards 
wide,  through  the  hardest  rocks,  500  to  1,000  feet  in  depth,  to  the  level 
of  the  Yellowstone,  into  which  it  flows.  Hell-Boaring  River  is  quite  a 
large  stream,  rising  high  in  the  dividing  range  to  the  east,  and  flow- 
ing with  tremendous  impetuosity  down  the  deep  gorges,  thus  receiving 
its  peculiar  name.  The  mountains  on  either  side  are  among  the 
most  rugged  in  the  Yellowstone  country,  and  seem  to  defy  access.  They 
come  close  down  to  the  channel  of  the  Yellowstone  on  the  east  side, 
so  that  traveling  on  that  side  is  attended  with  great  difilculty.  On  the 
west  side  the  broad,  high,  irregular,  step-like  terrace,  or  rather  group 
of  foot-hills,  300  to  800  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Yellowstone,  is  quite 
easily  traversed,  and  a  road  for  wagons  could  be  iftade  without  much 
labor.  There  are  some  steep  hills  which,  at  the  present  time,  appear 
formidable,  but  a  careful  exx)loration  might  bring  to  light  a  loate  that 
would  avoid  them  mostly. 

After  crossing  the  high  divide^  between  the  drainage  of  Ganliner's 
Kiver  and  the  group  of  little  streams  that  flow  into  the  Yellowstone  on 
the  west  side,  of  which  Tower  Creek  is  the  most  oonsplonous,  we  come 
to  the  region  of  wonderful  ravines  and  cafions.  Layers  of  basalt  have 
been  poured  out  over  the  basis  rocks,  of  whatever  age  they  may  be,  at 
different  periods ;  at  the  same  time  vast  quantities  of  fragments  of  basalt 
were  cemented  together  with  a  fine  volcanic  dnst.  In  the  process  of 
wearing  out  the  ravines  and  caiions  on  either  side,  hundreds  of  curious 
pinnacles  and  columns,  resembling  groups  of  Gothic  spires,  were  carved 
out  of  the  solid  beds  of  basalt  and  breccia.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, the  sides  of  the  mountain  rise  step-like,  and,  at  different  eleva- 
tions, the  basalt  has  poured  out  and  overflowed  like  the  d^^o^\\;d»  v^t 
hot  springs^  except  that  the  deposit  is  a  dingy-black.  co\or.   ^\i<^»fo  ^xiV 
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flows  aeem  to  be  so  modem  that  it  ie  donbtfal  if  any  important  cbanges 
have  taken  place  in  the  snrface  since  they  ocomroJ.  The  river  flows 
over  its  narrow  rocky  bed  with  great  velocity.  The  Eaat  Fork  enters  the 
Yellowstone  on  the  east  side  through  a  narrow  granite  caSon,  and  is  a 
stream  of  considerable  magnitade.  In  the  spring  season  the  quantity 
of  water  most  be  great,  for  the  area  drained  by  it  is  at  least  Ibrty  by 
twenty  miles,  where  the  snowfalls  in  large  quantities  and  remains  a 
large  portion  of  the  year.  About  four  miles  above,  Tower  Greek  enters 
the  Yellowstone.  On  the  west  side,  jnst  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Grand 
Uafion,  within  a  few  yards,  is  the  month  of  Hot  Spring  Oreek.  Along 
the  shores,  the  hot  water  is  oozing  and  boiling  np  through  the  soft  ma4^ 
covering  the  surface  with  its  peculiar  deposits;  one  of  the  springs  baa 
a  temperature  of  127°.  A  strong  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  per- 
vaded the  atmosphere.  The  banks  of  the  Yellowstone,  on  both  sides,  for 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  up  from  the  water's  edge,  have  a  most  pecnliar  white- 
ness, with'yellow  portions,  due  to  the  deposits  of  old  hot  springs,  which 
were  very  abandant  here  at  some  period.  The  few  springs  that  remain 
are  full  of  sulphnretted  and  carbonated  hydrogen,  forming  a  black  car- 
bonaceous matter  on  the  snrface  at  times.  There  is  also  free  sulphar, 
carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  iron,  &c.  It  seems  quite  possible  that 
the  Carboniferous  limestones  do  not  esist  beneath  the  basalts  in  this 
region,  from  the  fact  that  there 
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not  any  great  amount  of  cal- 
careous sediment.  Bigh  np  on 
the  mountains,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Yellowstone,  9,500  feet, 
there  is  abluff  wall  of  limestone 
like  that  near  Warm  Spring 
Kiver,  evidently  the  same 
white  compact  rock  formed 
from  deiwsits  of  hot  springs 
probably  during  or  near  the 
close  of  the  Pliocene  period. 
Tower  Creek  rises  iu  the  high 
divide  between  the  valleys  of 
the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone, 
and  flows  about  ten  miles 
through  a  canon  so  deep  and 
gloomy  that  it  has  very  prop- 
erly earned  the  appellation  of 
the  "Devil's Den."  (Fig. 23.)  As 
we  gnze  from  the  margin  down 
into  the  depths  below,  the  little 
stream,  as  it  rushes  I'oaming 
over  the  rocks,  seems  like  a 
white  thread,  white  on  the 
sides  of  the  gorge  the  somber 
piunaclea  rise  up  like  Gothic 
spires.  About  two  hundred 
yards  above  its  entrance  into 
the  Yellowstone  the  stream 
pours  over  an  abmpt  descent 
of  156  feet,  forming  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  picturesque 
falls  to  be  found  in  any  coun- 
try. The  Tower  Falls  are  aboat 
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260  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Yellowstone  at  the  janction,  and  they  are 
BOTToanded  with  pinnacle-like  colnmns,  composed  of  the  volcanic  brec- 
cia, rising  fifty  feet  above  the  falls  and  extending  down  to  the  foot^ 
standing  like  gloomy  sentinels  or  like  the  gigantic  pillars  at  the  en- 
trance  of  some  grand  temple.  One  conld  almost  imagine  that  the  idea 
of  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  had  been  canght  from  snch  carvings 
of  nature.  Immense  bowlders  of  basalt  and  granite  here  obstract  the 
flow  of  the  stream  above  and  below  the  falls,  and  although,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  the  gorge  seems  to  be  made  up  of  the  volcanic  cement,  yet  we 
know  that,  in  the  loftier  mountains,  near  the  source  of  the  stream,  true 
granidc  as  well  as  igneous  rocks  prevail. 

In  the  walls  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Grand  Gafion,  near  the  mouth  of 
Tower  Creek,  we  can  see  the  several  rows  of  columns  of  basalt  arrayed 
in  a  vertical  position,  and  as  regular  as  if  carried  and  placed  in  the  sides 
of  the  gorge  by  the  hand  of  art.  There  is  upon  the  surface  a  bed  of  vol- 
canic breccia,  then  a  row  of  vertical  columns,  then  the  cement  with  hot 
spring  deposits,  then  another  row  of  columns.  There  are  at  least  three 
different  series  of  the  columns,  while  above  and  below  to  the  edge  of  the 
water  are  the  volcanic  and  hot  spring  deposits.  In  the  tongue  that 
runs  down  between  the  junction  of  the  East  Fork  and  the  Yellowstone, 
there  is  a  singular  butte  cut  off  from  the  main  range,  which  at  once  at- 
tracts the  traveler's  attention.  The  basis  or  lower  portion  of  the  butte 
is  granite,  while  tbe  summit  is  capped  with  the  modern  basalt,  and 
the  debris  on  the  sides  and  at  the  base  is  remarkable  in  quantity,  and 
has  very  much  the  api>earance  of  an  anthracite  coal-heap.  This  butte 
will  always  form  a  conspicuous  landmark,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
position,  but  also  from  its  peculiar  shape  and  structure.  Just  below 
the  junction  of  the  East  Eork,  abridge  was  constructed  across  the  Yellow- 
stone about  a  year  ago,  to  accommodate  the  miners  bound  for  the  **  dig- 
gings'' on  Clark's  Fork.  It  was  evidently  built  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  labor  and  boldness,  for  the  river  flows  with  great  rapidity  along  the 
narrow,  rocky  channel,  and  is  about  200  feet  in  width.  I  make  mention 
of  this  bridge  in  this  connection  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  and  only 
one  as  yet  which  has  been  erected  across  the  Yellowstone  Eiver,  and 
may  in  the  future  assume  some  historical  importance. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Yellowstone  and  west  of  Tower  Falls,  the 
basalt  is  quite  massive,  sometimes  forming  columns  quite  irregular  in 
form  and  length,  differing  much  from  those  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
benches  and  irregular  step-like  terraces  along  the  Yellowstone  on  both 
sides,  which  are  quite  picturesque,  are  formed  in  part  by  the  sliding 
down  of  masses  of  earth  from  the  margins  of  the  cailon.  In  the  imme- 
diate valley  there  is  a  recent  drift  deposit  of  sand  and  bowlders,  often 
stratifieil,  made  at  a  long  i)eriod  subsequent  to  the  carving  out  of  the 
main  channel  through  the  volcanic  rocks.  The  stratification  and  fine- 
ness of  the  sediment  would  indicate  still  water,  or  moderately  so,  at 
least. 

Soon  after  leaving  Tower  Creek,  our  road  diverged  to  the  westward  of 
the  Yellowstone  Eiver  and  crossed  the  northern  side  of  the  rim  of  the 
basin  proper,  about  a  mile  west  of  Mount  Washburn,  the  highest  peak  in 
this  portion  of  the  range.  We  followed  a  well-worn  path  up  the  north- 
em  side,  which  led  us  up  a  slope  so  gentle  that  we  were  able  to  ride  our 
horses  to  the  very  summit.  The  ground  is  everywhere  covered  with 
fragments  of  basalt  and  conglomerate,  and  at  one  locality  there  was  an 
abundance  of  'fine  specimens  of  chalcedony  with  malachite,  (green  car- 
bonate of  copper.)  The  volcanic  rocks  of  this  region  contain  some  fine 
specimens  of  mineral  forms,  of  which  silica  is  the  base.  Tliei^  ^^  ^raAj^^ 
cf  exquisite  beauty.    Agates  are  common. 
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The  view  from  the  snmmit  of  Mount  Washbom  is  one  of  the  finest  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  although  the  atmosphere  was  somewhat  obscured  by 
smoke,  yet  an  area  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  radius  in  every  direction 
could  be  seen  more  or  less  distinctly.  We  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
great  basin  of  the  Yellowstone,  witibi  the  lake,  which  reminded  one  much, 
from  its  bays,  indentations,  and  surrounding  mountaius,  of  Great  Salt 
Lake.  To  the  south  are  the  Tetons,  rising  high  above  all  the  rest,  the  mon* 
archs  of  all  they  survey,  with  their  summits  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
To  the  southwest  an  immense  area  of  dense  pine  forests  extends  for  one 
hundred  miles  without  a  peak  rising  above  the  black,  level  ma^s.  A  lit* 
tie  farther  to  the  southwest  and  west  are  the  Madison  Mountains,  a  lofty, 
grand,  snow-capped  range,  extending  far  to  the  northward.  Nearer  ana 
in  ftdl  view,  to  the  west  commence  the  bold  peaks  of  the  Gallatin  Range, 
extending  northward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  To  the  north  we 
get  a  full  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  with  the  lofty  ranges 
that  wall  it  in.  Emigrant  Peak,  and  the  splendid  group  of  moun- 
tains of  which  it  is  a  part,  can  be  clearly  seen,  and  lose  none  of  their 
marvelous  beauty  of  outline,  view  them  from  what  point  we  may.  To 
the  north  and  east  the  eye  scans  the  most  remarkable  chaotic  mass  of 
peaks  of  the  most  rugged  character,  apparently  without  system,  yet 
sending  their  jagged  summits  high  up  among  the  clouds.  Farther  dis- 
tant are  somewhat  more  regular  ranges,  snow-covered,  probably  the 
Big  Horn.  But  with  all  this  magnificent  scetiery  around  us  from  every 
side,  the  greatest  beauty  was  the  lake,  in  full  view  to  the  southeast, 
set  like  a  gem  amid  the  high  mountains,  which  are  literally  bristling 
with  peaks,  many  of  them  capped  with  snow.  These  are  all  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  the  fantastic  shapes  which  many  of  them  have  assumed 
under  the  hand  of  time^  called  forth  a  variety  of  names  from  my  party. 
There  were  two  of  them  that  represented  the  human  profile  so  well  that 
we  called  them  the  "Giant's  Face''  and  "Old  Man  of  the  Mountain." 
These  formed  good  landmarks  for  the  topographer,  for  they  were  visible 
from  every  i)oint  of  the  basin. 

Mount  Washburn  is  composed  entirely  of  the  usual  igneous  rocks. 
On  the  summits  are  piles  of  very  hard,  compact  basalt,  cleaving  into 
laminae,  or  in  irregular  blocks.  All  around  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
are  immense  accumulations  of  the  usual  volcanic  breccia.  The  centi:al 
mass  was  originally  a  volcanic  cone,  building  up  a  crater  with  the  com- 
pact basalt,  but  throwing  out  in  the  surrounding  or  enveloping  waters 
the  fragments  or  dust  which  were  cemented  together  all  around  on  the 
sides,  sometimes  reaching  very  nearly  to  the  summit.  On  the  southeast 
side  of  the  mountain  a  distinct  anticlinal  interval  or  opening  is  seen  in 
the  breccia.  The  south  side  inclines  east  25^,  and  breaks  off  abruptly 
near  the  Grand  Canon,  while  the  opposite  side  dips  west  20^.  Between 
this  anticlinal  and  the  cafion  there  is  a  bench  five  hundred  feet  below  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  which,  I  am  convinced,  formed  the  inner  por- 
tions of  the  old  crater,  while  the  breccia  composed  the  outer  walls.  To 
the  southeast  there  is  a  grassy  plateau  ten  to  twenty  miles  in  extent, 
immediately  surrounded  with  dense  forests  of  pine.  We  may  say,  in 
brief,  that  the  entire  basin  of  the  Yellowstone  is  volcanic;  I  am  not 
prepared  to  pronounce  it  a  crater,  with  a  lake  occupying  the  inner  x)or- 
tiou,  while  the  mountains  that  surround  the  basin  are  the  ruins  of  this 
great  crater;  but,  at  a  period  not  very  remote  in  the  geological  past, 
this  whole  country  was  a  scene  of  wonderfiil  volcanic  activity.  I  regard 
the  hot  springs  so  abundant  all  over  the  valley  as  the  last  stages  of  this 
grand  scene.  Hot  n>rings,  geysers,  &c.,  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  what  we  usnally  term  volcanoes  that  their  origin  and  action 
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admit  of  the  same  explanation.  Both  undoubtedly  form  safety-valves 
or  vents  for  the  escape  of  the  powerful  forces  that  have  been  gener- 
ated in  the  interior  of  the  earth  since  the  commencement  of  oar  pres- 
ent xieriod;  the  true  volcanic  action  has  ceased,  but  the  safety-valves 
are  the  thousands  of  hot  springs  all  over  this  great  area.  I  believe 
that  the  time  of  the  greatest  volcanic  activity  occurred  during  the 
Pliocene  period — smoke,  ashes,  fragments  of  rock,  and  lava  poured 
forth  from  thousands  of  orifices  into  the  surrounding  waters.  Hundreds 
of  cones  were  built  up,  fragments  of  which  still  remain ;  and  around  them 
were  arranged  by  the  water  the  dust  and  fragments  of  rock,  the  ^ectamenta 
of  these  volcai^oes,  in  the  form  of  the  conglomerate  or  breccia  as  we  find 
it  now.  These  orifices  may  have  been  of  every  x)ossible  form — rounded 
or  oblong,  mere  fissures,  perhaps,  extending  for  miles,  and  building  up 
their  own  crater  rims  as  the  hot  springs  build  up  their  rounded,  conical 
peaks  or  oblong  mounds  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  history  and  origin  of  either  hot  springs  or  volcanoes  in 
this  connectioD.  The  causes  which  have  produced  the  phenomena  here, 
eiUier  in  the  Pliocene  period  or  the  present,  are  the  same  all  over  the 
world,  and  have  been  favorite  topics  of  discussion  by  men  of  science. 


CHAPTER  v.* 

THE  GRAND  CANON— FALLS— HOT  SPRINGS— YELLOWSTONE  LAKE. 

We  will  now  enter  upon  a  description  of  the  Yellowstone  Basin  proper, 
in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  interesting  scenery  and  wonders  is 
located.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  entire  valley,  but  the 
basin  proper  comprises  only  that  portion  inclosed  within  the  remarkable 
ranges  of  mountains  which  give  origin  to  the  waters  of  the  Yellowstone 
south  of  Mount  Washburn  and  the  Grand  Oaiion.  The  range  of  which 
Mount  Washburn  is  a  conspicuous  peak  seems  to  form  the  north  wall 
or  rim,  extending  nearly  east  and  west  cicross  the  Yellowstone,  and  it 
is  through  this  portion  of  the  rim  that  the  river  has  cut  its  channel, 
forming  the  remarkable  falls  and  the  still  more  wonderful  canon.  The 
area  of  this  basin  is  about  fortv  miles  in  length.*  From  the  summit  of 
Mount  Washbuni,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  entire  basin  may  be  obtained, 
with  the  mountains  surrounding  it  on  every  side  without  any  apparent 
break  in  the  rim.  This  basin  has  been  called  by  some  travelers  the 
vast  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano.  It  is  probable  that  during  the  Plio- 
cene period  the  entire  country  drained  by  the  sources  of  the  Yellow- 
stone and  the  Columbia  was  the  scene  of  as  great  volcanic  activity  as 
that  of  any  portion  of  the  globe.  It  might  be  called  one  vast  crater, 
made  np  of  thousands  of  smaller  volcanic  vents  and  fissures,  out  of 
which  the  fluid  interior  of  the  earth,  fragments  of  rock,  and  volcanic 
dust  were  poured  in  unlimited  quantities.  Hundreds  of  the  nuclei  or 
cores  of  these  volcanic  vents  are  now  remaining,  some  of  them  rising  to 
a  height  of  10,000  to  11,0(K)  feet  above  the  sea.  Mounts  Doane,  Lang- 
ford,  Stevenson,  and  more  than  a  hundred  other  peaks  may  be  seen 
from  any  high  point  on  either  side  of  the  basin,  each  of  which  formed  a 
center  of  eftusion.  Indeed,  the  hot  springs  and  geysers  of  this  region, 
at  the  present  time,  are  nothing  more  than  the  closing  stages  of  that 
wonderful  period  of  volcanic  action  that  began  in  Tertiary  times.  In 
other  words,  they  are  the  escape-pipes  or  vents  for  those  internal  forces 
which  once  were  so  active,  but  are  now  continually  dying  out. 

*  An  abstract  of  Chapters  Y  and  VI  was  published  in  the  February  and  Macoih  'inxBL- 
ben  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science. 
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Tbe  evidence  is  clear  that  ever  since  the  cessation  of  the  more  power- 
fal  volcanic  forces  these  springs  have  acted  sb  the  escape-pipes,  bat 
have  continaed  to  decline  down  to  the  present  time,  and  will  do  so  in  the 
fhtore,  until  they  cease  entirely.  The  charts  accompanying  this  report 
will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  position  and 
number  of  the  most  important  springs  in  this  basin,  but  an  equal  num- 
ber of  the  dead  and  dying  have  been  omitted.  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  the  present  system  of  hot  springs  and  geysers  is  only  a  feebler 
manifestation  of  those  remarkable  internal  forces  of  the  earth,  which 
were  so  wonderfully  intensiiied  during  the  periods  of  volcanic  activity, 
that  they  really  present  for  our  study  a  miniature  form  of  volcanism. 
Even  at  the  present  time  there  are  connected  with  them  manifesta- 
tions of  internal  heat  and  earthquake  phenomena  which  are  well 
worthy  of  attention.  While  we  were  encamped  on  the  northeast  side 
of  the  lake,  near  Steamboat  Point,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  July, 
we  experienced  several  severe  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  and  these 
were  felt  by  two  other  parties,  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles  distant, 
on  different  sides  of  the  lake.  We  were  informed  by  mountain-men 
that  these  earthquake  shocks  are  not  uncommon,  and  at  some  sea- 
sons of  the  year  very  severe,  and  this  fact  is  given  by  the  Indians 
as  the  reason  why  they  seldom  or  never  visit  that  jwrtion  of  the 
country.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  this  part  of  the  country  should 
ever  be  settled  and  careful  observations  made,  it  will  be  found  that 
earthquake  shocks  are  of  very  common  occurrence. 

Our  trail  passed  over  the  rim  of  the  basin  on  the  south  side  of  Mount 
Washburn,  and  the  lowest  point  was  8,774  feet.  In  crossing  this  divide  or 
rim,  I  saw,  on  the  north  side,  some  of  the  somber  argillaceous  sandstones 
that  contain  the  deciduous  leaves  between  Gardiner's  River  and  Tower 
Creek.  After  passing  the  "  divide"  we  descended  the  almost  vertical  sides 
of  the  rim  into  the  valley  of  Cascade  Creek,  at  the  level  of  7,787  feety  or 
about  1,000  feet  below  the  '*  divide."  Our  trail  was  a  tortuous  one,  to 
avoid  the  fallen  timber  and  the  dense  groves  of  pine.  The  country  im- 
mediately around  the  creek  looked  like  a  beautiful  meadow  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  (Julv  25,)  covered  with  grass  and  flowers.  Cascade 
Creek  flows  from  the  west  into  the  Yellowstone,  between  tbe  upper  and 
lower  falls.  Just  before»it  enters  the  Yellowstone,  it  flows  over  a  series 
of  ridges  and  breccia,  making  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful  cascades  in  this 
region  5  hence  the  name  of  the  little  stream.  Like  all  these  rai)ids  or 
falls,  it  is  formed  of  the  more  compact  basalt,  resisting  the  wear  of  the 
atmospheric  forces,  while  the  breccia  readily  yields.  As  this  little  cas- 
cade is  seen  from  the  east  branch  of  the  Yellowstone,  dividing  up  into  a 
number  of  little  streams  and  rushing  down  from  ledge  to  lodge  until  it 
reaches  the  bed  of  the  river,  it  presents  a  picture  of  real  beauty.  High 
up  on  Cascade  Creek,  almost  a  mile  above  its  mouth,  the  channel  is  carved 
out  of  a  kind  of  sedimentary  volcanic  sandstone,  arranged  in  regular 
strata;  most  of  it  is  so  largely  made  up  of  worn  fragments  of  obsidian 
and  other  igneous  rocks  that  it  might  be  called  a  pudding-stone.  The 
natural  sections  in  the  channel  of  this  creek  aid  us  much  in  forming  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  modern  lake  deposit,  which  doubtless  began 
in  Tertiary  times,  and  continued  on  up  into  or  near  the  present  i)eriod. 
The  surface  everywhere  is  covered  with  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks, 
apparently  quite  modern,  so  that  it  presents  that  peculiar  ai)i)earance, 
which  1  have  often  alluded  to,  like  the  refuse  about  an  old  foundry. 

But  the  objects  of  the  deepest  interest  in  this  region  are  the  falls 
and  the  Grand  Canon.    I  will  attempt  to  convey  some  idea  by  a  de- 
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BcriptioD,  bat  it  is  only  through  the  eye  that  the  mind  can  gather 
anything  like  an  adequate  conception  of  them.  As  we  approached 
the  margin  of  the  caiion,  we  could  hear  the  suppressed  roar  of  the  falls, 
resembling  distant  thunder.  The  two  falls  are  not  more  than  one- 
fomiih  of  a  mile  apart.  Above  the  Upper  Falls  the  Yellowstone  flows 
through  a,  grassy,  meadow-like  valley,  with  a  calm,  steady  current, 
giving  no  warning,  until  very  near  the  falls,  that  it  is  about  to  rush  over 
a  precipice  140  feet,  and  then,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  again  to  leap 
down  a  distance  of  350  feet.  Before  proceeding  further  with  a  detaUed 
description  of  the  falls  and  caiion,  I  may  attempt  to  present  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  origin.  For  about  a  mile  above  the  Upper  Falls  there 
is  a  succession  of  rapids  in  the  river.  The  walls  of  the  channel  are  not 
high,  but  are  composed  of  massive  basalt.  Just  along  the  Upper  Falls 
there  are  five  huge,  detached  blocks  of  basalt  in  and  near  the  center  of 
the  channel.  These  show  the  force  with  which  the  water  has  rushed 
down  the  channel  at  some  period.  Just  above  the  Upper  Falls  are  two 
beautiful  cascades,  20  to  30  feet  high,  and  at  the  east  one,  the  rocks  so 
wall  in  the  channel  that  it  is  not  much  more  than  100  feet  wide,  and  the 
entire  volume  of  the  water,  which  must  form  a  mass  100  feet  wide  and  30 
feet  deep,  rushes  down  a  vertical  descent  of  140  feet.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  a  ridge  or  belt  of  very  compact  basalt  that  extended 
across  the  channel,  so  hard  as  to  resist  successfully  atmospheric  power, 
while  below,  the  nearlj'  vertical  walls,  which  are  composed  of  clay,  sand, 
and  bowlders,  mingled  with  hot-spring  deposits,  seem  to  have  readily 
yielded,  and  thus  the  river  has  carved  out  its  channel.  From  any  point 
of  view  the  Upper  Falls  are  most  picturesque  and  striking.  The  entire 
volume  of  water  seems  to  be,  as  it  were,  hurled  off  of  the  precipice  with 
the  force  which  it  has  accumulated  in  the  rapids  above,  so  that  the  mass 
is  detached  into  the  most  beautiful  snow-white,  bead-like  drops,  and  a«  it 
strikes  the  rocky  basin  below,  it  shoots  through  the  water  with  a  sort  of 
ricochet  for  the  distance  of  200  feet.  The  whole  presents  in  the  distance 
the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  snow-white  foam.  On  the  sides  of  the  basalt 
walls  there  is  a  thick  growth  of  vegetation,  nourished  by  the  spray 
above,  which  extends  up  as  far  as  the  moisture  can  reach.  The  upper 
I)ortion  of  the  walls  of  the  caiion  on  the  east  side  is  composed  of  a  coarse 
volcanic  sandstone  and  pudding-stone,  perfectly  horizontal,  and  below 
are  loose  variegated  clays  and  sands.  There  is  no  doubt  that  -this 
deposit  forms  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  ancient  lake  in  its  enlarged  extent, 
and  that  this  deposit  was  made  on  the  rugged,  irregular  basalt  surface. 
In  the  mean  time,  there  were  occasional  outflows  of  igneous  matter,  and 
the  hot  springs  were  operating  in  full  force.  The  lake  basin  was  closed 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  range  of  mountains  that  form  the  rim,  and  the 
river  gradually  forced  its  way  through  this  rim,  forming  the  Grand 
Caiion,  draining  the  lake  basin,  and  the  falls  were  the  result.  There  is 
all  around  the  basin  a  sort  of  secondary  shore  in  the  form  of  a  group  of 
low,  pine-covered  hills,  varying  in  height  from  8,500  to  9,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  while  the  highest  ranges,  10,000  to  11,000  feet,  constitute^the 
primary  rim.  The  lower  hills  are  made  up  mostly  of  the  old  lake  deposit, 
and  are  either  Pliocene  or  Post- Pliocene,  probably  both. 

But  no  language  can  do  justice  to  the  wonderful  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  the  canon  below  the  Lower  Falls;  the  very  nearl}'^  vertical  walls, 
slightly  sloping  down  to  the  water's  edge  on  either  side,  so  that  from 
the  summit  the  river  appears  like  a  thread  of  silver  foaming  over  its 
rocky  bottom ;  the  variegated  colors  of  the  sides,  yellow,  red,  brown, 
white,  all  intermixed  and  shading  into  each  other  5  the  Gothic  e»\xm«v^ 
of  every  form  standings  out  from  the  sides  of  the  x^uWa  \?\\Xi  gc^^\Kt 
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variety  and  more  striking  colors  than  ever  adorned  a  work  of  human 
art.  The  margins  of  the  canon  on  either  side  are  beautifully  fringed 
with  pines.  In  some  places  the  walls  of  the  caiion  are  composed  ot 
massive  basalt,  so  separated  by  the  jointage  as  to  look  like  irregular 
mason- work  going  to  decay.  Here  and  there  a  depression  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  basalt  has  been  subsequently  filled  up  by  the  more  modern 
deposit,  and  the  horizontal  strata  of  sandstone  can  be  seen.  The  de- 
composition and  the  coloi*s  of  the  rocks  must  have  been  due.  largely  to 
hot  water  from  the  springs,  which  has  percolated  all  through,  giving  to 
them  the  present  variegated  and  unique  ap])earance. 

Standing  near  the  margin  of  the  Lower  Falls,  and  looking  down  the 
canon,  which  looks  like  an  immense  chasm  or  cleft  in  the  basalt,  with 
its  sides  1,200  to  1,500  feet  high,  and  decorated  with  the  most  brilliant 
colors  that  the  human  eye  ever  saw,  with  the  rocks  weathered  into  an 
almost  unlimited  variety  of  forms,  with  here  and  there  a  pine  sending 
its  roots  into  the  clefts  on  the  sides  as  if  struggling  with  a  sort  of  un- 
certain success  to  maintain  an  existence — the  whole  presents  a  picture 
that  it  would  be  difiQcult  to  surpass  in  nature.  Mr.  Thomas  Moran,  a 
celebrated  artist,  and  noted  for  his  skill  as  a  colorist,  exclaimed  with  a 
kind  of  regretful  enthusiasm  that  these  beautiful  tints  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  art.  It  is  not  tbe  depth  alone  that  gives  such  an  im- 
pression of  grandeur  to  the  mind,  but  it  is  also  the  picturesque  forms 
and  coloring.  Mr.  Moran  is  uo  w  engaged  in  transferring  this  remarkable 
picture  to  canvas,  and  by  meansof  askillful  use  of  colors  somethinglike  a 
conception  of  its  beauty  may  be  conveyed.  After  the  waters  of  the 
Yellowstone  roll  over  the  upi)er  descent,  they  flow  with  great  rapidity  over 
the  apparently  flat  rocky  bottoQi,  which  spreads  out  to  nearly  double  its 
width  above  the  falls,  and  continues  thus  until  near  the  Lower  Falls, 
when  the  channel  again  contracts,  and  tbe  waters  seem,  as  it  were,  to 
gather  themselves  into  one  compact  mass  and  plunge  over  the  descent 
of  350  feet  in  detached  drops  of  foam  as  white  a«  snow ;  some  of  the 
large  globules  of  water  shoot  down  like  the  contents  of  an  exploded 
rocket.  It  is  a  sight  far  more  beautiful,  though  not  so  grand  or  impres- 
sive as  that  of  Niagara  Falls.  A  heavy  mist  always  arises  from  the 
water  at  the  foot  of  the  ialls,  so  dense  that  one  cannot  approach  within 
200  or  300  feet,  and  even  then  the  clothes  will  be  drenched  in  a  few 
moments.  Upon  the  yellow,  nearly  vertical  wall  of  the  west  side,  the 
mist  mostly  falls,  and  for  300  feet  from  the  bottom  the  wall  is  covered 
with  a  thick  matting  of  mosses,  sedges,  grasses,  and  other  vegetation  of 
the  most  vivid  green,  which  have  sent  their  small  roots  into  the  softened 
rocks,  and  are  nourished  by  the  ever-ascending  spray.  At  the  base  and 
quite  high  up  on  the  sides  of  the  canon,  are  great  quantities  of  talus,  and 
through  the  Iragments  of  rocks  and  decomposed  spring  deposits  may 
be  seen  the  horizontal  strata  of  breccia.  (Fig.  24.) 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  might  attempt  to  give  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  origin  of  this  wonderful  nd>tural  scenery.  This  entire  basin 
was  once  the  bed  of  a  great  lake,  of  which  the  lofty  range  of  mountains 
now  surrounding  it  formed  the  rim,  and  the  present  lake  is  only  a  rem- 
nant. During  the  period  of  the  greatest  volcanic  activity  this  lake  was 
in  existence,  though  its  limits,  perhaps,  could  not  now  be  easily  defined ; 
but  it  was  at  a  later  period  inclosed  within  the  rim.  The  basis  rock  is 
a  very  hard,  compact  basalt,  not  easily  worn  away  by  the  elements.  The 
surface  is  exceedingly  irregular,  and  filling  up  these  irregularities  is  a 
greater  or  less  thickness  of  volcanic  breccia  and  the  deposits  of  hot 
springs.  Upon  all  this,  in  some  localities,  continuing  up  to  the  time  of 
Irainage  of  this  1  ake,  were  deposited  the  modern  volcanic  clays,  sands, 
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sandstones,  and  pndding-stoneB,  which  reach  au  aggregate  tbiekness  of 
MO  to  1,000  feet.  Above  the  Upper  Falls  the  Yellowstone  flows  over  a 
hard,  basaltic  bed  for  sixteen  miles  from  its  outlet  at  the  lake  ;  there  is 
then  an  abrupt  transitioa  from  the  hard  biisalt  to  the  more. yielding 
breoeia.,  so  that  the  river  easily  carved  out  a  channel  through  it ;  the 
verticu  walls  are  clearly  seen  from  below  the  falls,  passing  diagonally 
across  the  rim.  The  Lower  Falls  are  formed  in  the  same  way :  the  entire 
inaiia  of  tlie  water  fiilla  into  a  drcnlar  bnfiin,  which  has  been  worn  into 


tbe  hard  rocb,  so  that  flic  i-ebouud  is  one  of  the  magnificent  fea- 
lores  of  tbe  scene.  Below  the  Lower  Falls  the  aides  of  the  caDon  show 
the  material  of  which  it  is  mostly  composed.  Where  the  river  has  cut 
its  channel  through  tbe  hard  basalt,  the  irregular  fissures,  which  un- 
tloBbtetlly  extend  down,  in  some  manner,  towaid  the  heatwi  interiorj  are 
•listinctly  seen.  Local  deposits  of  silica,  as  white  as  snow,  sometimes 
-JOO  or  500  feet  in  thickuees,  are  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  Yellowstone. 
Tbe»e  also  are  worn  into  columns,  which  stand  out  boldly  from  tbe  neurly 
•dtical  sides  in  a  mnltiplicity  of  picturesque  fonns.    TAieWftmntoXecm. 
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of  the  old  hot-spriDg  deposits  is  silica,  originally  as  white  as  snow,  bnt 
very  much  of  it  is  tinged  with  every  possible  shade  of  color,  from  the 
most  brilliant  scarlet  to  pink  or  rose  color,  ftt)m  bright  sniphnr  to  the 
most  delicate  cream.  There  are  portions  of  the  day  when  these  colors 
seem  to  be  more  vivid,  and  the  rugged  walls  of  the  cafion  stand  out  more 
in  perspective,  so  that  while  the  falls  fill  one  with  delight  and  admiration, 
the  Grand  Canon  surpasses  all  the  others  as  the  one  unique  wonder, 
without  a  parallel,  probably,  on  our  continent.  We  may  conclude,  there- 
fore, from  the  point  of  view  presented  above,  that  while  the  caiion  has 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  great  cleft  or  caflon,  it  is  simply  a  chan- 
nel carved  by  the  river  out  of  predeposited  materials,  after  the 
drainage  of  the  old  lake-basin.  The  walls  themselves,  it  seems  to  me, 
explain  the  manner  in  which  the  connection  was  forme^l  from  the  surface 
with  the  heated  interior,  for  they  are  seamed  with  the  irregular  fissures 
or  furrows  which  pass  up  through  the  basalt  and  connect  with  the  old 
hot-spring  deposits.  And  so  it  is  with  the  walls  of  the  caiion,  all  the 
way  to  the  mouth  of  Tower  Creek ;  sometimes  we  find  the  irregular  ma- 
son-work of  the  basalt,  then  the  breccia  or  the  curiously  variegated  hot- 
spring  formations,  the  whole  covered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  a 
later  deposit  from  the  waters  of  the  old  lake,  which  now  appears  in 
horizontal  strata. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  the  entire  Yellowstone  Basin  is  covered 
more  or  less  with  dead  and  dying  springs,  but  there  are  centers  or 
groups  where  the  activity  is  greatest  at  the  present  time.  Below 
the  falls  there  is  an  extensive  area  covered  with  the  deposits  which 
extend  from  the  south  side  of  Mount  Washburn  across  thiB  Yellow- 
stone  rim,  covering  an  area  of  ten  or  fifteen  square  miles.  On  the 
south  side  of  Mount  Washburn,  there  is  quite  a  remarkable  group  of 
active  springs.  They  are  evidently  diminishing  in  power,  but  the 
rims  all  around  reveal  the  most  powerful  manifestations  far  back  in 
the  past.  Sulphur,  copper,  alum,  and  soda  cover  the  surface.  Tliere  is 
also  precipitated  around  the  borders  of  some  of  the  mud  springs  a  white 
effloresence,  probably  nitrate  of  potash.  These  springs  are  located  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  nearly  1,000  feet  above  the  margin  of  the  canon, 
but  extend  along  into  the  level  portions  below.  In  the  immediate  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  at  the  present  time,  there  Jire  very  few  springs,  and 
these  not  important.  A  few  small  steam  vents  can  be  observed  only 
from  the  issue  of  small  quantities  of  steam.  One  of  these  springs  was 
bubbling  quite  briskly,  but  had  a  temperature  of  only  100^.  Near  it  is 
a  turbid  spring  of  170^.  In  the  valley  are  a  large  number  of  turbid,  mud, 
and  boiling  springs,  with  temperatures  from  175o  to  185^.  There  are  a 
number  of  springs  that  issue  from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  the 
waters,  gathering  into  one  channel,  flow  into  the  Yellowstone.  The  num- 
ber of  frying  or  simmering  springs  is  great.  The  ground  in  many  places, 
for  several  yards  in  every  direction,  is  perforated  like  a  sieve,  and  the 
water  bubbles  by  with  a  simmering  noise.  There  is  one  huge  boiling 
spring  which  is  turbid,  with  fine  black  mud  all  around  the  sides, 
where  this  fine  black  earth  is  deposited.  The  depth  of  the  crater  of 
this  Sluing,  its  dark,  gloomy  appearance,  and  the  tremendous  force 
which  it  manifested  in  its  operations,  led  us  to  name  it  the  "Devil's 
Caldron."  There  are  a  large  number  of  springs  here,  but  no  true  gey- 
sers. It  is  plainly  the  last  stages  of  what  was  once  a  most  remarkable 
gioup.  Extending  across  the  canon  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, interrupted  here  and  there,  this  group  of  springs  extends  for  sev- 
eral miles,  forming  one  of  the  largest  deposits  of  silica,  but  only  here 
and  there  are  there  signs  of  life.    Many  of  the  dead  springs  are  mere 
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basins,  with  a  thick  deposit  of  iron  on  the  sides,  lining,  the  channel  of 
the  water  that  flows  firam  them.  These  vary  in  temperature  from  98^ 
to  120^.  The  highest  temperature  was  192o.  The  steam-vents  are  very 
nnmeroas,  and  the  chimneys  are  lined  with  salphnr.  Where  the  cmst 
can  be  removed,  we  find  the  under  side  lined  with  the  most  delicate  crys- 
tals of  sulphur,  which  disappear  like  frost-work  at  the  touch.  Still  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  solid  amorphous  sulphur.  The  sulphur  and 
the  iron,  with  the  vegetable  matter,  which  is  always  very  abundant 
about  the  springs,  give,  through  the  almost  inftnite  variety  of  shades,  a 
most  pleasing  and  striking  picture.  One  of  the  mud  springs,  with  a  basin 
20  by  25  feet  and  6  feet  deep,  is  covered  with  large  bubbles  or  puffs  con- 
stantly bursting  with  a  thud.  There  are  a  number  of  high  hills  in  this 
vicinity  entirely  composed  of  the  hot-spring  deposits,  at  least  nine-tenths 
silica,  appearing  snowy- white  in  the  distance;  one  of  the  walls  is  175  feet 
high,  and  another  about  70  feet*  They  are  now  covered  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  with  pines.  Steam  is  constantly  issuing  from  vents  around  the  base 
and  from  the  sides  of  these  hills.  There  is  one  lake  100  by  300  yards,  with 
a  number  of  bubbling  and  boiling  springs  arising  to  the  surface.  Near 
the  shore  is  one  of  the  sieve-springs,  with  a  great  number  of  small  per- 
forations, from  which  the  water  bubbles  up  with  a  simmering  noise; 
temperature,  18So.    This  group  really  forms  one  of  the  great  ruins. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  falls,  and  pursue  our  way  up  the  valley  of 
the  Yellowstone  to  the  lake.  We  wound  our  way  among  the  dense 
pines  that  clothe  the  foot-hills,  and,  striking  a  game-trail,  succeeded  in 
avoiding  the  marshy  bottoms  of  the  river.  Great  numbers  of  small 
springs  seem  to  flow  out  of  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  distribute  them- 
selves over  the  bottom,  finally  draiuing  into  the  river.  The  deep  snows 
which  fall  on  the  mountains,  and  continue  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year,  melt  so  gradually  that  these  springs  have  a  constant  supply,  aiid 
during  the  summer  the  grass  and  flowers  give  to  the  lowlands  a  meadow- 
like appearance  by  the  ^eshness  and  vividness  of  the  colors.  The  river, 
by  its  width,  its  beautiful  curves,  atid  easy  flow,  moves  on  down  toward 
its  wonderful  precipices  with  a  majestic  motion  that  would  charm  the  eye 
Q§  an  artist.  Some  of  the  little  streams  which  we  crossed  on  our  way 
ftp  the  river  were  full  of  fresh-water  shells.  Wherever  the  water  stands 
for  a  time,  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  yellow  scum  from  the  presence  of 
iron.  About  five  miles  above  the  falls,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  we 
crossed  a  small  stream  which  held  a  large  amount  of  alum  in  solution, 
and  on  this  account  was  appropriately  named  Alum  Greek.  This  little 
stream  is  2  feet  wide  and  2  inches  deep,  as  clear  as  crystal,  and,  as  it  flows 
along  through  the  rich  grass,  it  would  not  be  noticed  by  the  traveler  that 
it  diftered  from  any  other  stream,  except  by  the  taste.  Ever  since  descend 
ing  Into  the  basin  we  have  met  with  great  quantities  of  a  kind  of  obsidian. 
It  seldom  occurs  in  a  compact^  amorphous,  crystalline  mass,  like  opaque 
glass,  but  as  an  aggregate  of  small  amorphons  masses,  easily  disinte- 
grating, so  that  the  surface  is  covered  with  the  small  obsidian  pebbles* 
The  color  is  black  or  dull  purplish-black.  There  are  exposures  here  and 
there  of  the  basalt  also;  some  of  it  contains  great  quantities  of  rounded 
masses,  like  concretions,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  10  inches  in  diameter; 
they  seem  to  be  little  geodes,  found  in  the  igneous  mass,  lined  inside 
with  crystals  of  quartz.  These  masses  are  sometimes  called  ^'  volcanic 
walnuts  "  by  travelers. 

About  ten  miles  above  the  falls,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, we  came  to  a  most  interesting  group  of  hot  springs,  named, 
in  Lieutenant  Doaue's  report,  the  "Seven  Hills."  The  chart  which 
accompanies  this  report  will  show  the  location  of  the  hiU.^  ^\i.^  \Xi^ 
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apringB  ia  relation  to  them.  (Fig.  25.)  The  little  abeam  on  the  eastaide  is 
one  of  the  Booroes  of  Alum  Greek,  and  tlie  Bprings  that  border  show  the 
origin  of  the  ^nm  that  is  held  in  solution  in  the  waters,  vhich  bold  thJrar 
fbll  strength  until  they  flow  into  tiie  Yellovstone.  We  approached  this 

Fig.«5. 
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gronp  of  Bprings  on  the  west  sitle,  and  the  first  spring  that  attracted  onr 
attention  was  located  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  white  hills.  It  was  a  pow. 
erfol  steam-vent,  with  the  strong,  impulsive  noise  like  a  higb-pressnre 
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engine,  and  hence  its  name  of  Locomotive  Jet.  The  aperture  is  about 
6  inches  in  diameter,  a  sort  of  raised  chimney,  and  all  around  it  were 
numerous  smdll  continuous  steam-vents,  all  of  which  were  elegantly 
lined  with  the  bright-yellow  sulphur.  The  entire  surface  was  covered 
with  the  white  siliceous  crust,  which  gives  forth  a  hollow  sound  beneath 
the  tread ;  and  we  took  pleasure  in  breaking  it  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
vents,  and  exposing  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  sulphur-coating  on  the 
inner  sides.  This  crust  is  ever  hot,  and  yet  so  firm  that  we  could  walk 
over  it  anywhere.  On  the  south  side  of  these  hills,  close  to  the  foot,  is 
a  magnificent  sulphur-spring.  The  deposits  around  it  are  silica;  but 
some  places  are  white,  and  enameled  like  the  finest  porcelain.  The  thin 
edges  of  the  nearly  circular  rim  extend  over  the  waters  pf  the  basin 
several  feet,  yet  the  open  portion  is  15  feet  in  diameter.  The  water  is  in 
a  constant  state  of  agitation.  The  steam  that  issues  from  this  spring  is  so 
strong  and  hot  that  it  was  only  on  the  windward  side  that  I  could  ap- 
proach it  and  ascertain  its  temperature,  197o.  The  agitation  seemed  to 
affect  the  entire  mass,  carrying  it  up  impulsively  to  the  height  of  4  feet. 
It  may  be  compared  to  a  huge  caldron  of  perfectly  clear  water  some- 
what superheated.  But  it  is  the  decorations  about  this  spring  that  lent 
the  charm,  after  our  astonishment  at  the  seething  mass  before  us — the 
most  beautiful  scolloping  around  the  rim,  and  the  inner  and  outer  sur- 
face covered  with  a  sort  of  pearl-like  bead  work.  The  base  is  the  pure 
white  silica,  while  the  sulphur  gave  every  possible  shade,  from  yellow  to 
the  most  delicate  cream.  !No  kind  of  embroidering  that  human  art  can 
conceive  or  fashion  could  equal  this  specimen  of  the  cunning  skill  of  na- 
ture. On  the  northeast  side  of  the  hills,  extending  from  their  summits, 
are  large  numbers  of  the  steam-vents,  with  the  sulphur  linings  and  de- 
posits of  the  sulphur  over  the  surface.  These  hills  are  entirely  Tlue  to 
the  old  hot  springs,  and  are  from  50  to  150  feet  in  height.  The  rock 
is  mostly  compact  silica,  but  there  is  almost  every  degree  of  purity,  from 
a  kind  of  basalt  to  the  snow-white  silica.  Some  of  it  is  a  real  conglom- 
erate, with  a  fine  siliceous  cement  inclosing  pebbles  of  white  silica,  like 
those  seen  around  the  craters  of  some  geysers.  Although  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  no  true  geysers  in  this  group,  the  evidence  is  clear 
that  these  were,  in  former  times,  very  powerful  ones,  that  have  built  up 
mountains  of  silica  by  their  overflow.  The  steam-vents  on  the  side  and 
at  the  foot  of  these  hills  represent  the  dying  stages  of  this  once  most 
active  group.  Quite  a  dense  growth  of  pines  now  covers  these  hills. 
They  rise  up  in  the  midst  .of  the  plains,  and  from  their  peculiar  white 
appearance  are  conspicuous  for  a  great  distance.  At  one  point  there  is 
a  steam- vent  so  hot  that  it  is  diflflcult  to  approach  it,  emitting  a  strong 
sulphurous  smell,  and  within  two  feet  of  it  there  is  a  larger  spring,  boil- 
ing like  a  caldron.  So  far  as  I  can  determine,  there  is  no  underground 
connection  of  any  of  the  springs  with  each  other.  Sometimes  the  rims 
of  these  craters,  as  well  as  the  inner  sides  of  their  basins,  have  a 
beautiful  papulose  surface,  the  silica  just  covered  with  a  thin  veil  of 
delicate  creamy  sulphur.  At  this  locality  are  some  very  remarkable 
turbid  and  mud  springs,  on  the  south  portion  of  this  singular  group, 
as  can  be  seen  by  reference  t^  the  chart.  One  of  them  has  a  basin  20 
feet  in  diameter,  nearly  circular  in  form,  and  the  contents  have  almost 
the  consistency  of  thick  hasty-pudding.  The  surface  is  covered  all  over 
with  puffs  of  mud,  which,  as  they  burst,  give  off  a  thud-like  noise,  and 
then  the  fine  mud  recedes  from  the  center  of  the  puffs  in  the  most  per- 
fect rings  to  the  side.  This  mud-pot  presents  this  beautiful  picture ; 
and  although  there  are  hundreds  of  them,  yet  it  is  very  rare  that  the 
mud  is  just  in  the  condition  to  admit  of  these  peculiar  ring^.    TVi^  Vxdl^ 
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of  tbud  is,  of  conrse,  prodnced  b;  the  escape  of  the  snlpbureted  bydro- 
gen  gas  through  tbe  mnd.  lodeed,  tbere  is  no  comparisou  that  can 
bring  before  tbe  mind  a  clearer  picture  of  sncb  a  madVolcano  tban  a 
huge  ciiklroD  of  tbick  mush.  The  mud  is  ao  line  ns  to  bave  uo  visible 
or  sensible  grain,  and  is  very  strongly  impregnated  with  alum.  For 
tbree  hundred  yards  lu  lengtb  aud  twenty-five  yards  in  width,  the  val- 
ley of  this  little  braoub  of  Alum  Greek  is  pertbrated  with  these  mud- 
vents  of  all  sizes,  aud  the  conteuts  are  of  all  degrees  of  (tonsiistency,  from 
merely  turbid  water  to  a  tbick  mortar,  Tbe  entire  surface  is  perfectly 
bare  of  vegetation  and  hot,  yielding  in  many  places  to  a  slight  pressure. 
I  attempted  t«  walk  about  among  these  simmering  vents,  aud  broke 
through  to  iiiy  knees,  covering  myself  with  tbe  bot  mud,  to  my  great 
pain  and  subsequent  inconvenience.  One  of  tbe  largest  of  the  turbid 
springs  bas  u  basin  with  a  nearly  circular  rim  20  feet  from  the  margin 
to  the  water,  aud  10  feet  in  diameter.  There  are  two  or  three  cen- 
PiK.a«. 
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ters  of  ebullition ;  temperature,  188o.    We  may  sav,  in  conclusion,  in  re- 
gard to  this  group,  that  while  there  is  a  great  deal  of  activity  in  the 
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springs  at  the  present  time,  the  remalDs  of  the  dead  spring  cover  the 
greater  portion  of  the  surface,  and  those  which  are  more  active  present 
the  evideiice  of  far  greater  power  in  past  times. 

FrtHD  this  point  we  proceeded  to  the  sulphur  and  mnd  springs  near 
the  banks  of  the  Yellowstone,  about  two  miles  above,  in  a  straight  line. 
In  the  interval  we  passed  the  remains  of  many  old  springs,  but  none 
above  the  ordinary  temperature;  but  the  deposit  seemed  to  cover  the 
rarfiiu^  more  or  less.  The  old  take  deposit  is  also  quite  well  shown  in 
the  rather  high,  step-like  hills  which  extend  back  for  five  miles  Trom 
the  river  to  the  basaltic  rim  of  the  great  basin.  We  pitched  onr  camp 
on  the  shore  of  the  river,  near  the  Mud  Springs,  thirteen  and  a  half 
ibiles  above  our  camp,  on  Cascade  Greek.  The  springs  are  scattered 
along  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  sometimes  extending  upon  the  hill-sides 
60  to  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  chart  will  show  the  lo- 
cation of  the  principal  ones.  (Fig.  26.)  Commencing  with  the  lower  or 
southern  side  of  the  group,  I  will  attempt  to  describe  a  few  of  them.   The 

Fig.  a?. 


ftrst  one  is  a  remarkable  mud-spring,  with  a  well-defined  circular  rim,  com- 
posed of  fine  clay,  and  raised  about  4  feet  above  the  surface  around,  and 
about  6  feet  above  the  mud  in  the  basin.  The  diameter  of  the  basin  is 
about  8  feet.  The  mud  is  so  fine  as  to  be  impalpable,  and  the  whole  may 
be  most  aptly  compared  to  a  caldron  of  boiling  mush.  The  gas  is  con- 
stantly escaping,  throwing  op  the  mud  from  a  few  Inches  to  6  feet  in 
height ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  times  when  it  is  hurled 
out  10  to  20  feet,  accumulating  around  the  rim  of  the  basin.  (Fig.  27.) 
About  twenty  yards  distiiut  fb)m  the  mud-spriugjnst  described, is  a  sec- 
ond one,  with  a  hasiii  nearly  circular,  40  feet  in  diameter,  the  water  C  or 
8  feet  below  the  margin  of  the  rim.  The  water  is  quite  turbid,  and  is 
boiling  motlerately.  Small  springs  are  flowhig  into  it  from  the  south 
side,  so  that  the  basin  forms  a  sort  of  reser^'oir.  The  temperature,  in 
some  portions  of  the  basin,  is  thus  lowered  to  98°.  Several  small  hot 
springs  pour  their  surplus  water  into  it,  the  temperatures  of  which  are 
180°,  1700, 184°^  and  155°.    In  the  reservoirs,  where  t^l6waX<SI\^o^^a^x^ 
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with  considerable  force,  tbe  temperature  is  only  96°,  ehowiug  that  tbe 
babbliug  was  dae  to  the  escape  of  gas.  The  bubbles  etand  alt  over  Che 
earface.  Alrant  20  feet  fKim  the  last,  is  a  small  mad-spring,  with  an 
orifice  10  inches  in  diameter,  with  whitish-browii  mad,  1S'2°.  Another 
basin  near  tbe  last  baa  two  orifices,  the  one  throwing  oat  tbe  mnd  with 
a  dull  thud  abont  once  in  thr«o  seconds,  spurting  the  raad  out  3  or  4 
feet ;  the  other  is  content  to  boil  up  quite  violently,  occasionally  throw- 
ing the  mild  10  to  12  inches.  This  mud,-  which  has  been  wrought  in 
these  caldrons  for  perhaps  hundreds  of  years,  is  so  fine  Hud  pare  that 
tbe  manafacturer  of  porcelain-ware  would  go  into  ecstacy  at  the  sight. 
The  cx)n tents  of  many  of  the  springs  are  of  such  a  snowy  wbit«nes8  that, 
when  dried  in  cakes  in  the  sun  or  by  a  fire,  they  resemble  the  finest 
meerschaum.  The  color  of  the  mud  depends  upon  the  superficial  do- 
posita  which  cover  the  ground,  through  which  the  waters  of  tbe  spriuga 
reach  the  sarfiice.  They  were  ail  clear  hot  springs  originally,  perhaps 
geysers  even ;  but  the  continual  caving  in  of  the  sides  has  produced  a 
sort  of  mud-iioC,  exactly  the  same  as  the  process  of  preparing  a  kettle 
of  mush.  T\i<d  water  is  at  first  cleiir  and  hot;  then  it  becomes  turbid 
from  tbe  mingling  of  tbe  loose  earth  around  tbe  sides  of  tbe  orifice, 
until,  by  continued  accessions  of  earth,  tbe  contents  of  the  basin  become 
of  the  consistency  of  thick  mush,  and,  as  the  gas  bursts  up  through  it, 
the  dull,  thud-like  noise  is  produced.  Evei^  possible  variation  of  con- 
dition of  the  contents  is  found,  from  simple  milky  turbidncss  to  a  stiff 
mortar.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Yellowstone,  close  to  the  marji^in  of  tbe 
river,  are  a  few  turbid  and  mud  springs,  strongly  impregnated  with  alum. 
The  rand  is  quite  yellow,  and  coutttins  much  si^lphur.  This  wc  called  a 
mud-snlphur  spring.  The  basin  is  15  by  30  feet^  and  has  three  centers 
of  ebullition,  showing  tliat  deep  down  underneath  the  superficial  eai-th, 
there  Are  three  separate  orifices,  not  connected  with  each  other,  for  the 
emission  of  the  heated  waters.  Just  opiiosite  this  spring,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  is  a  siugnlar  vertical  wall  of  rather  coarse  basalt,  which 
looks  like  huge  mason-work,  separated  by  the  jointage  into  nearly  rec- 
tangular blocks.  The  wall  is  about  50  feet  higli,  and  is  impurtant  in 
p'       ^g  giviiigusan  exposure  of  the  basis  rock 

of  tbts  region.  The  surface  is  mostly 
covered  with  a  thick  deposit  of  clay  of 
modem  origin ;  but  the  heated  waters 
must  pass  a  great  distimce  through 
these  igucous  rocks,  dissolving  from 
them  great  quantities  of  silica  and 
other  chemical  materials  which  we  find 
80  abundantly  around  tbe  springs, 
r  The  next  interesting  spring  we  called 
'  tbe  Grotto.  (Fig.  28.)  A  vast  column 
of  steam  issues  ironi  a  cavern  in  the 
side  of  the  hill,  with  an  oi>ening  about 
6  feet  in  diameter.  The  roaring  of 
the  waters  in  the  cavern,  and  the  noise 
of  the  waves  as  they  surge  up  to  the 
mouth  of  tbe  opening,  are  like  that 
of  tbe  billows  lashing  tbe  sea-shore. 
Tbe  water  is  as  clear  as  crystal,  and 
the  steam  is  so  hot  that  it  is  only  when  a  breeze  wafts  it  aside  for  a 
moment  one  can  venture  to  take  alook  into  the  oiiening.  Prom  tbe 
tremendous  roaring  and  dashing  of  the  waters  against  tbe  sides  of  the 
cavern,  one  woald  suppose  that  the  amount  must  be  snut,  but  not 
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tnoie  than  ten  gallons  an  lioar  pass  ont  of  it  in  the  little  channel  that 
leads  from  it.  On  either  side  of  the  cavern,  where  the  steam  strikes, 
there  is  a  thin  coating  of  vegetation  of  a  deep,  vivid  green.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the^e  springs,  various  kinds  of  glasses,  mahes,  mosscn,  and 
ot^er  plants  grow  with  a  surprising  Inxuriance.  Over  the  "grotto" 
there  is  a  thickness  of  about  30  feet  of  Btratifle<lc1ay,  witha  fine  texture. 
Located  higher  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  not  far  flrom  the  grotto,  is  the 
most  remarkable  mnd-spring  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  West.  The  rim 
of  the  basin  is  formed  by  the  loose  mud  or  clay  thown  out  of  the  orifice. 
It  is  about  40  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top,  bat  tapering  down  to  half  the 
size,  and  is  almat  30  feet  deep.    It  pi^,  ig. 

may  not  iitiproperly  be  called  the 
Giant's  Caldron.  (Fig.  29.)  It  does 
not  boil  nith  an  imimisc  like  most  of 
the  mndsprings,  but  with  u  coit- 
stAnt  roar  whicb  shakes  the  gi-onnd 
for  a  considerable  distance,  and  may 
be  heard  for  half  a  mile.  A  dense 
column  of  steam  ia  ever  rising,  fill- 
ing the  crater,  but  now  and  then  a 
passing  breeze  will  remove  it  for  a 
moment,  roveiding  one  of  tlie  most  _ 
terrific  sights  one  could  well  imagine. 
The  contents  are  comjwsed  of  thin 
mud  in  a  continual  state  of  the  most 
violent  agitation,  like  an  immense 
caldron  of  miish  Bubmitte<1  to  a  con- 
stant, uniform,  but  most  intenseheat. 
That  it  must  have  bad  its  spasms  of 
election  is  plain  from  the  mud  on  the  trees  for  a  radius  of  a  hundred 
feet  or  more  in  every  direction  from  the  crater,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  mud  might  have  been  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  76  or  100  feet. 
This  ejectiou  of  the  mm!  must  have  occurred  within  a  year  or  two,  from 
the  Cict  that  small  pines  near  the  crater  are  still  green,  though  covered 
with  mud.  Small  pines  4  iTiches  in  diameter  and  tiO  to  30  feet  iu  height 
have  been  permitted  to  grow  within  10  and  20  feet  of  the  rim,  and, 
therefore,  the  throwing  of  the  mud  to  any  distance  firom  the  crater  must 
occur  very  seldom.  A  few  of  the  trees  near  the  crater,  whiclj  were 
covereil  with  the  mud,  were  liillcd  by  the  heat,  but  others  that  are  lit- 
erally festooned  with  it,  have  only  the  small  branches  and  heaves  de- 
stroyed. All  the  indications  around  this  most  remarkable  caldron 
show  that  it  hiis  broken  out  at  a  recent  period ;  that  the-  caving  in  of 
the  sides  so  choked  up  the  orifice  that  it  relieved  itself,  hurling  the 
maddy  contents  over  the  living  pines  in  the  vicinity.  The  ateam  which 
arises  from  this  caldron  may  be  seen  for  many  mites  in  every  direction. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  springs  all  aronnd,  some  boiling  and  others 
quiet,  some  of  which  are  of  great  size  and  quite  worthy  of  attention, 
but  we  will  describe  only  one  more  in  this  group.  At  the  south  side 
there  is  a  large  basin,  200  by  300  feet,'  containing  within  the  rim  three 
boiling  springs.  The  two  smaller  ones  on  the  snath  side  of  the  rim 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  partition  of  about  4  feet,  and 
are  mad-springs,  and  boil  np  in  the  centers  at  this  time  6  or  8  inches. 
Their  basins  are  10  and  20  feet  in  diameter.  The  third  basin  is  the 
largest,  with  a  rim  30  by  50  feet,  and  is  a  true  geyser ;  when  not  iu  oper- 
atioUj  the  fine  mud  settles  tn  the  bottom  and  the  water  becomes  clear. 
This  IS  constantly  but  moderately  agitated,  not  BafficieviUy  \»  SitifOLV^^i 
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mod  at  the  bottom.    A  channel  has  been  formed  8  feet  deep  throagh 
the  fine  da;,  which  carries  thesnrpluB  water  from  the  cratertotheriver. 


IhiB  is  a  trne  intermittent  spring.    July  28  and  29  it  |)In.ved  several 
times,  throwing  the  water  to  the  height  of  20  to  30  feet.  (Fig.  30.)   The 
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impTes8ionamoDgtbenioantaiD-meiiwaa,tbatthiBisa  periodic  spriug,  and 
played  once  in  six  hoars  precisely.  In  order  to  test  this  belief,  I  directed 
my  assistaDt,  Mr.  Campbell  Carrington,  with  one  nou-commissioned  offi- 
cer of  the  escort,  to  retarn  from  oorcampon  the  lake,  nnd  note  minntelcy 
the  movements  of  this  spring  for  twenty  fonr  hours  in  succession.  The 
following  interesting  report  was  made  by  Mr.  Carrington : 

"We  arrived  at  the  mud-geysers  ten  minutes  after  9  o'clock  a.  m,, 
July  1.  The  pool  was  calm,  with  the  esception  of  the  little  boiling  bub- 
bles that  are  alwayd  on  its  sur- 
face. In  circumference  it 
measures  nearly  100  feet. 
While  selecting  a  place  to 
camp,  unsaddling  our  horses, 
&c.,  we  heard  a  loud,  hissing 
noise,  as  an  escape  of  steam. 
Hurrying  to  the  geyser,  I  saw 
B  wave  abont  three  feet  in 
height  rise  and  die  away  to  the 
left;  three  similar  ones  fol- 
lowed iu  qnick  succession.  It 
then,  with  a  dull,  heavy  sound, 
accompanied  by  dense  col- 
nmns  of  steam,  suddenly  burst 
up  to  the  height  of  20  feet.  It 
continne<l  in  action  for  the 
space  of  fifteen  minutes,  when 
it  ceased  flowing  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  commenced.  The  av- 
erage heightofthisfiowingwas 
about  l.'J  feet,  althongh  some 
jets  reached  fully  30.  Five 
minutes  after  the  eruption,  the 
pool  measured  25  feet  in  cir- 
cumference and  3  in  depth, 
where  before  it  was  100  feet  iu 
circumference  and  11  in  depth. 
Ten  minutes  after  (at  9.45  a. 
m.)  I  noticed  that  itwaaslowly 
commencing  to  rise  again.  It 
continued  to  do  po  until  twen- 
ty minutes  after  one,  (1.20  p. 
m.,)  when  it  began  to  boil  near 
the  center,  a  black  formation 
making  a  ring  around  the  boil- 
ing part.  This  boiling  gradu- 
ally increased  in  violence,  last- 
ing twenty  minutes;  it  then  suddenly  stopped,  and  n  wnre  2  or  3  feet 
in  height  arose,  dying  away  to  the  left,  and  the  flowing  then  took  place 
as  before  described.  Average  height  of  this  flowing,  15  feet ;  duration, 
20  minutes. 

"  This  rising,  fhlling,  and  overflowingtook  place  eight  times  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  circumstances  connected  with  each  one  being  almost 
exactly  the  same.  Appended  below  is  a  table  of  the  tim^  and  length  of 
flowings : 

"  Time  of  ftownngs. 

"Arrived  at  9.10  a.  m. 

«  First  Qoving.  0.20  h.  m.  to  9M  a.  m. ;  length,  15  mrauVca. 
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"  Second  Sowing,  1.30  p.  m.  to  1.50  p.  m. ;  length,  20  minatea 
"  Third  flowing,  5  p.  m.  to  5.15  p.  m. ;  length,  15  minutes. 
"  Fourth  flowiug,  8.30  p.  m.  to  8.50  p.  m. ;  length,  20  minutes. 
"Fifth  flowing,  12.30  p.  m,  to  12.45  p.  m,;  ]ength,  13  minutes. 
"  Sixth  flowing,  4  ».  m.  to  4.15  a.  m. ;  length,  15  minutes. 
"  Seventh  flowing,  7.30  a.  m.  to  7.45  a.  m. :  length,  15  minutes. 
"Eighth  flowing,  11  a.  m.  to  11.10  s.  m. ;  length,  10  minutes. 
"Totallengthof  time,26honrs.    Aggregate  time  offlowings,  3  hours 
and  15  minutes.    Average  length  of  flowings,  15  minutes  and  37^ 
seconds." 

On  the  28th  of  July  we  arrived  at  the  lake,  and  pitched  our  camp  on 
the  northwest  shore, in  a  beantifhl  grassy  meadow  or  opening  among 
the  dense  pines.  The  lake  lay  before  us,  a  vast  Rheet  of  quiet  water,  of  a 
most  delicate  ultramarine  hue,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scones  I  have 
ever  beheld.  (Fig.31.)  Theentirepartywerefllled  with  enthusiasm.  The 
great  object  of  all  our  labors  had  been  reached,  and  we  were  amply  paid 
for  all  our  toils.  Such  a  vision  is  worth  a  lifetime,  and  only  one  of  such 
marveloas  beanty  will  ever  greet  human  eyes.  '  From  whatever  point  of 
view  one  may  behold  it,  it  presents  a  unique  picture.  We  had  brought  up 
the  frame- work  of  a  boat  12  feet  loug  and  3J  feet  wide,  which  we  covered 
with  stout  ducking,  well  tarred.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  Messrs. 
Stevenson  and  Elliott  started  across  the  lake  iu  the  Anna,  the  first 
boat  ever  launched  on  the  Yellowstone,  and  explored  the  nearest  island, 
which  we  uamed  after  the  principal  assistant  of  the  expedition,  who  was 
undonbtedly  the  first  white  man  that  ever  placed  foot  upon  it. 

Onr  little  bark,  which  is  well  shown  iu  figure  32,  whose  keel  was  the 
first  to  plow  the  waters  of  the  most  beautiful  lake  on  our  continent, 
F\g.  31.  and  which  must  now  become 

"  historical,  was  named  by  Mr. 

Stevenson  iu  compliment  to 
Miss  Anna  L.  Dawes,  the 
amiable  daughter  of  Hou.  H. 
L.  Dawes.  My  wliole  party 
were  glad  to  manifest,  by  this 
slight  tribute,  their  gratitude 
to  the  distinguished  states- 
man, whose  generous  sympa- 
thy and  aid  bad  contributed 
so  much  toward  securing  the 
appropriation  which  enabled 
them  to  explore  this  marvel- 
ous region. 

Usually  in  the  morning  the 
surface  ofthe  lake  is  calm,  but 
toward  noon  and   after,  the 
waves  commence  to  roll,  and 
THE  'abna."  the  white  caps  rise  high,  some- 

times four  or  five  feet.  Onr  little  boat  rode  the  waves  well ;  but  wjien 
a  strong  breeze  blew,  the  swell  waa  too  great,  and  we  could  only  venture 
along  the  shore.  This  lake  is  about  tweuty-two  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  an  average  of  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  width  fix>m  east 
to  west.  It  bus  been  aptly  compared  to  tho  hanian  hand ;  the  northern 
portion  wonld  constitute  the  palm,  while  the  southern  prolongations  or 
arms  might  represent  the  fingers.  The  map  itself,  which  shows  all  the 
soaodiugs,  will  beet  convey  to  the  eye  of  the  reader  its  peculiar  form, 
^ere  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  shorelines  along  this  lake  that  I 
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ever  saw.  Some  of  the  curves  are  as  perfect  a^  if  drawn  by  the  haud 
of  art.  Oar  little  boat  performed  most  excellent  service.  A  suitable 
frame- work  was  &stened  in  the  stern  for  the  lead  and  line,  and  with  the 
bm^t,  a  system  of  soundings  was  made  that  gave  a  very  fair  idea  of  the 
aventge  depth  of  the  lake.  The  greatest  depth  discovered  was  300  feet. 
It  is  fed  by  the  snows  that  fall  upon  the  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  that 
surround  it  on  every  side.  The  water  of  the  lake  has  at  all  seasons 
nearly  the  temperature  of  cold  spring-water.  The  most  accomplished 
swimmer  could  live  but  a  short  time  in  it;  the  dangers  attending 
the  navigation  of  such  a  lake  in  a  small  boat,  are  thereby  greatly  in- 
creased. The  amount  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  lake  is  enormous.  At 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  waves  throw  upon  the  shore  a  windrow 
of  drifted  vegetation.  Frequently,  after  a  strong  wind,  the  water  of  the 
entire  border  of  the  lake  for  several  yards  from  the  shore  will  be  filled 
with  minute  fragments  of  vegetation  broken  by  the  waves,  rendering 
the  water  quite  impure.  Several  species  of  plants  grow  far  out  into  the 
deep  waters,  and  I  have  seen  them  growing  thickly  on  the  rocks  at  the 
bottom  10  to  20  feet  in  depth.  We  were  able  to  discover  but  one  species 
of  fish  in  the  lake,  and  that  was  trout,  weighing  from  two  to  four 
pounds  each.  Most  of  them  are  infested  with  a  peculiar  intestinal  worm, 
which  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Leidy,  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this 
report^  as  a  new  species,  under  the  name  of  JDiboihrium  oordioeps. 
I  directed  Mr.  Campbell  Carrington,  naturalist  to  the  expedition,  to  pre- 
pare the  following  notes  on  this  subject : 

The  Trout  op  Yellowstone  Lake. — ^'Although  I  searched  with 
diligence  and  care  in  the  neighboring  streams  and  waters  around  the 
Yellowstone  Lake,  I  was  unable  to  find  any.  other  species  of  fish  except 
the  salmon-trout;  their  numbers  are  almost  inconceivable;  leverage 
weight,  one  pound  and  a  half;  color,  a  light-gray  above,  passing  into  a 
lightyellow  below ;  the  fins,  all  except  the  dorsal  and  caudal,  vary  from 
a  bright- yellow  to  a  brilliant  orange,  they  being  a  dark-gray  and  heavily 
spotted.  A  curious  fact,  and  one  well  worthy  of  the  closest  attention 
of  an  aspiring  icthyologist,  is  connected  with  these  fish,  namely,  .that 
among  their  intestines,  and  even  interlaced  in  their  solid  flesh,  are 
found  intestinal  worms,  varying  in  size,  length,  and  thickness,,  the 
largest  measuring  about  six  inches  in  length.  On  cutting  One  of  these 
trout  open,  the  fiist  thing  that  attracts  your  attention,  are  small  oleagin- 
ous-looking spots  clinging  to  the  intestines,  which,  on  being  pressed 
between  the  fingers,  break  and  change  into  one  of  these  worms,  small, 
it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  perfect  in  its  formation.  From  five  or  six 
up  to  forty  or  fifty  will  be  found  in  a  trout,  varying,  as.  I  said  before,  in 
size,  the  larger  ones  being  found  in  the  solid  flesh,  through  which  they 
work  their  way,  and  which,  in  a  very  short  while,  becomes  almost  pu- 
trid. Their  number  can  generally  be  estimated  from  the  appearance  ot 
the  fish  itself;  if  many,  the  trout  is  extremely  poor  in.  flesh,  the  color 
changes  from  the  healthy  gray  to  a  dull  pale,  it  swims  lazily  near  the 
top  of  the  water,  losing  all  its  shyness  and  fear  of  man ; .  it  becomes 
almost  savage  in  its  appetite,  biting  voraciously  at  anything^thrown  in 
the  water,  and  its  flesh  becomes  soft  and  yielding.  If,  on  the  other 
band,  there  are  few  or  none,  the  tfesh  of  the  fish  is  plump  and  solid, 
and  he  is  quick  and  sprightly  in  all  his  motions.  I  noticed  that  it  was 
almost  invariably  the  case  when  a  trout  had  several  scars  on  the  out- 
side of  his  body  that  it  was  free  from  these  worms,  and  I  therefore  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  worms  finally  worked  their  way  through  the 
body,  and  the  flesh,  on  healing  up,  leaves  the  scars  on  the  outside;  the 
trout,  in  a  short  while,  becomes  plump  and  healthy  agam.   ^\i^  Q\^^ 
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way  that  I  can  accoant  for  tbe  appearauce  of  these  worms  is,  that  the 
fish  swallows  certain  bags  or  insects,  and  that  the  larvse  formed  from 
them  gradaally  develop  into  the.  full-grown  intestinal  worm.  But  even 
if  this  explanation  of  their  appearance  was  received,  does  it  not  seem  a 
little  strange  that  while  all  the  fish  above  the  I7pi>er  Falls  are  more  or 
less  affect^  by  them,  that  below  and  even  between  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Falls  such  a  thing  as  wormy  trout  is  never  heard  of.  Being 
unable,  with  my  limited  knowledge  of  ichthyology,  to  arrive  at  any 
definite  conclusion  in.  regard  to  their  appearance,  I  submit  the  above 
facts  to  those  who  are  more  learned  than  myself  in  this  most  interesting 
branch  of  natural  history.'' 

I  will  not,  in  this  place,  present  a  detailed  description  of  this  wonder- 
ful lake,  but  simply  notice  it  in  general  terms.  As  we  proceed  from 
point  to  point  around  its  borders,  its  most  prominent  features  will  be 
described.  We  regard  the  lake-basin  as  due  in  part  to  erosion.  All 
along  its  margin  are  high  banks  and  terraces,  composed  of  a  modem 
stratified  deposit,  passing  up  into  an  aggregation  of  sand,  pebbles,  &c, 
which  is  not  unfrequently  cemented  into  a  tolerably  firm  conglomerate. 
These  deposits,  which  are  made  up  of  eroded  volcanic  rocks,  have  in 
some  instances  the  white  appearance  and  somewhat  the  composition  of 
Pliocene  clays,  marls,  and  sands  of  the  other  lake-basins  along  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  Lower  Yellowstone.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  basin, 
these  deposits  reach  a  thickness  of  300  to  600  feet,  and  must  be  of  the 
later  Pliocene  era  and  even  extending  down  to  the  present  time.  The  two 
lakes  were  then  connected,  although  probably  never  completely  united. 
The  belt  of  mountains  that  separated  them  was  about  four  miles  in 
width.  I  have  estimated  that,  since  the  period  of  volcanic  activity,  the 
depth  of  the  lake  has  been  about  500  feet  greater  than  at  present,  the 
shore-lines  being  then  high  upon  the  side  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. During  the  time  of  the  greatest  volcanic  action,  the  waters 
must  have  covered  the  loftiest  peaks ;  for  many  of  them  are  composed 
of  the  breccia  or  conglomerate  in  a  regularly  stratified  condition.  This 
breeciii  surrounds  the  highest  volcanic  cones  or  nuclei,  as  founts 
Doane,  Stevenson,  &c.  The  area  occupied  by  the  lake  is  now  grada- 
ally but  very  slowly  diminishing.  Our  course  around  the  lake  was 
along  the  west  side,  from  the  outlet  of  the  Yellowstone.  Our  purpose 
was  to  make  a  careful  topographical  and  geological  survey  of  the  shore- 
line, to  note  every  bjiy  or  indentation,  and  every  little  stream  tiiat 
poured  its  waters  from  the  surrounding  mountains.  Messrs.  Elliott 
and  Carrington  made  a  careful  topographical  and  pictorial  chart  of  the 
shorelines  as  well  as  the  islands  from  our  boat,  so  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  the  work  to  have  been  made  more  complete.  The  imme- 
diate lake  shores  are  paved  with  the  volcanic  rocks  which  form  the  rim 
that  surrounds  it.  Fragments  of  obsidian  prevail,  but  there  are  great 
quantities  of  the  breccia  and  trachyte  also.  The  immediate  rim  of  the  ' 
basin  on  the  west  side  is  marked  by  a  peculiar  series  of  step-like 
ridges,  which  are  not  continuous  for  long  distances,  but  appear  to  be 
the  result  of  slides.  The  surface  waters  from  the  snows  have  doubt- 
less gradually  undermined  vast  portions  of  the  mountain  sides,  and 
they  have  fallen  down  at  different  levels,  leaving  between  the  detached 
mass  and  the  parent  mountain  a  depressed  interval  of  greater  or  less 
width,  in  which  there  is  a  meadow-marsh  or  small  lake.  These  steps 
or  teiTaces  are  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  pines ;  and  even  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  which  are  so  steep  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  ascend  them  with  our  animals,  small  groups  of  pines  cling 
to    the  thin  so\\.     On  account  of  the  almost  vertical  sides  of  this 
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monntAin,  and  tho  roaiided  form  of  the  sammit,  it  bas  received  the 
name  of  tlie  Elepbuut's  Back.  Obsidinn,  volcaaio  breccia,  and  trach.yte  ' 
con8titat«  the  T»rietic8  of  rocka  for  the  moat  part.  The  general 
elevation  !a  aboat  10,000  feet.  There  are  no  streams  of  auy  size  flow- 
ing into  the  lake  ou  the  vest  side,  and  therefore  there  are  no  depres- 
aions  of  any  importance  in  the  rim  that  would  form  piisses  over  the 
divide.  It  is  around  the  lake  and  among  the  mountains  that  border  it 
that  we  eucounter  the  most  formidable  impediments  to  traveling.  The 
sntuinualflressweep  among  the  dense  pine  forests,  and  the  winds  then  lay 
them  down  in  every  possible  direction.  Sometimesa  perfect  net- work,  0  feet 
in  lieight,  ib  formed  of  these  tall  pines,  which  are  lOU  to  150  feet  in  length, 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difUcnlty  that  we  could  thread  onr  tortuous 
way  among  them.  We  attached  a  pair  of  simfts 
to  the  fore-wheels  of  one  of  our  ambulances  for 
(be  odometer,  and  these  were  probably  the  first 
wliecls  that  ever  were  taken  into  this  little-known 
regimi.  The  labor  of  taking  this  single  pair  of 
wliecis  over  sncb  a  country  was  extremely  great, 
both  tor  the  man  who  managed  them  and  the 
'  aiiimal  tbiit  drew  them.  Sometimes  this  fallen 
I  timber  will  extend  trom  five  to  ten  miles  cou- 
tiuuonsly.  (Fig.  33.)  We  mloptetl  the  plan  of 
making  permanent  camps  at  different  iHtiuts 
aroiiud  the  lake  while  explorations  of  the  coutitry 
I  in  the  vicinity  were  made,  Onr  second  camp 
I  was  pitched  at  the  hot  springs  on  the  sonthwost 
anu.  This  position 
I  eommiindod  one  of 
the  llnet!t  views  of 
the  lake  and  it»  sur- 
roundings. While 
I  the  air  was  still, 
I  ecaroely  a  rip|>le 
1  could  be  seen  on 
the  surface,  and  the 
I  varied  bues,  from 
most  vivid 
I  green  shading  to 
ultriininrinc,  i)rc- 
I  eented  a  piclnrc 
I  that  would  have 
I  stirred  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  most 
fastidious  artist. 
Bometimes  in  the 
latterportion  of  tbo 
day  a  strong  wind 
wonid  aiise,  aroua-  ' 
ing  this  calm  sur- 
face into  waves  like 
:  sea.  Near  our 
camp  there  i.'*  a 
thick  deposit  of  the 
silica,  which  has  been  worn  by  the  waves  into  a  bluff  wall  25  feet 
high  above  the  water.  It  must  have  originally  extended  far  out 
into  the  lake.  '  The  belt  of  springs  at  this  place.  \s  aXwwt  Wmft  -wW^ft 
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long  and  Lalf  a  mile  wide.  The  deposit  now  cm  be  aeen  for  out  in  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  lake,  and  the  bubbles  that  arise  to  the  surface  in 
Various  places  indicate  the  presence  at  the  orifice  of  a  hot  spring 
beneath.  Some  of  the  fonnel-shaped  craters  extend  out  so  far  into  the 
lake  that  the  members  of  our  party  stood  upon  the  silicious  mound, 
extended  the  rod  into  the  deeper  waters,  and  canght  the  tront  and 
cooked  tbem  in  the  boiling  spring  without  removing  them  from  the 
book.  These  orifices,  or  chimneys,  have  no  connection  with  the  waters 
of  the  lake.  The  hot  fames  coming  up  throagh  fissures  extending  down 
toward  the  ioterior  of  the  earth  are  confined  within  the  walls  of  the 
orifice  which  are  mostly  circular 
and  beautif  lly  lined  with  delicate 
po  cela  a  T  gure  3i  exhibits  a 
hue  cross  sect  on  of  one  of  these 
f  nnel  shaped  basins.  "Wherever 
he  heated  water  issues  from  ori- 
fi  4ia  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  the 
ten  I  eratu  e  s  changed.  The 
depo  t  of  8  1  ca  along  the  shore 
has  been  bmlt  up  in  extremely 
th  layers  o  laminEe,  nevermore 
tha  tlie  8  xteenth  of  an  inch  in 
th  k  ess  T)  e  shore,  for  several 
J  ds  n  w  dthj  is  covered  to  a 
cous  d  rable  thickness  with  the 
d  s  ntegrate  I  silica,  so  that  in 
walk  ng  over  t  seems  1  ke  tre  d  n^  on  the  b  oken  f  aginents  of  washed 
shells  along  the  sea  shore  Mnch  of  the  dib  is  has  been  cemented 
together,  so  tliat  there  are  large  masses  scattered  around,  like  the 
Florida  eoqnina. 

The  question  will  arise  as  to  the  time  that  must  have  elapsed  during 
the  deposition  of  this  thick  bed  of  silica.  We  may  take  the  position 
that  Qo  new  groups  of  springs  break  out,  or  have  done  so  in  modern 
times.  Isolated  springs  connected  with  groups  may  form  new  openings, 
however.  We  may,  therefore,  start  from  the  jieriod  of  the  cessation  of 
the  volcanic  forces  of  this  region,  and  trace  the  history  down  to  the 
present  time.  Very  numerous  groups  have  gone  through  with  their 
period  of  activity,  and  now  nothing  but  a  mass  of  ruins  is  left.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  this  group  ma^ii- 
fest^d  its  greatest  power  when  the 
lake  extended  all  over  the  belt.  The 
waters  of  the  lake  have  undoubtedly 
receded  fram  the  area  occupied  by 
this  belt  of  springs  within  a  compara- 
tively recent  period.  We  may  say  that 
the  deposition  of  the  beds,  so  far  as 
is  shown  by  any  evidence  we  can  j 
gather  at  this  time,  has  probably  o 
copied  oue  or  two  thousand  years. 

The  springs  of  this  group  are  very 
numerous,  of  great  variety  and  inter 
est,  but  there  are  no  true  geysers. 

Some  of  these  are  what  I  would  call     „„„  ,u»f   ysLLowsTOHi  nvaB. 
pulsating  springs;  that  is,  the  water 

rises  and  falls  in  uie  orifice  with  great  resularity  once  in  two  or  three 
seconds.    There  are  also  a  great  number  of  mud-springs  high  ap  on  the 
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banky  where  the  orifice  comes  np,  a  considcfi^ft&le  distance,  throagh  the 
soft  saperficial  clays.  The  constant  thnd  may  b3  beard  at  our  camp  night 
and  day  from  half  a  dozen  of  these  mnd-paffs.  *  (.^i'g.  35.)  They  have  built 
up  a  large  number  of  small  circular  mounds  abbut'  '^  feet  high.    These 

S rings  do  not  differ  essentially  from  the  others  which  have  been  described, 
lere  are  some  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  in  aif^  of  all  sizes,  and  of 
Tariirf>le  temperatures.  Some  of  them  are  50  feet  in  dir«ni\eter,  and  when 
■mnded  with  a  lead  showisd  a  depth  of  40  to  50  feet.  Ol^  of  them  was  as 
dear  as  crystal,  and  the  funnel-shaped  basin  was  45  feet  jln'  depth.  Bo 
dear  was  the  water  that  the  smallest  object  could  be  seen  on  the  sides  of 
flie  basin,  so  that,  as  the  breeze  swept  across  the  surface,  the  pllramarine 
kae  of  the  transparent  depth  in  the  bright  sunlight  was  the^'byp'ft  daz- 
dingly  beautiful  sight  I  have  ever  beheld.  There  were  a  nutnber  of 
these  large  clear  springs,  but  not  more  than  two  or  three  that'^Khib- 
ited  all  those  brilliant  shades,  from  deep-sea  green  to  ultramarine^-in 
tte  sunlight.  The  surface  in  some  places  is  covered  with  a  most  singrf- 
kr  substance,  which  seems  to  have  been  precipitated  by  the  overflow*  of 
Ihe  springs ;  it  is  very  prettily  variegated,  every  shade  of  green,  yellow, 
er  pink  and  rose  color,  but  not  as  vivid  as  in  some  other  localities. 
The  deposit  is  about  two  inches  in  thickness,  and  breaks  easily;  it 
teems  to  the  touch  like  jelly ;  it  is  largely  vegetable,  without  doubt 
eomposed  of  diatoms. 

Underneath  this  silicious  deposit,  and  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  on 
dther  side  of  thi^  group  of  springs,  are  fine  exposures  of  the  strata  of 
flie  modern  lake  deposit  which  I  have  so  often  alluded  to.  Sandstones, 
padding-stones,  and  indurated  clays,  all  formed  of  decomposed  vol- 
cuiic  rocks,  present  fine  exposures.  They  extend  high  up  on  the  bor- 
ders, of  the  lake.  Within  half  a  mile  of  this  camp  there  is  a  small 
]Bke^  hidden  among  the  dense  forests,  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  half 
ft  mile  wide,  and  perhaps  30  or  40  feet  higher  than  the  jmain  lake.  It 
seems  to  occupy  a  depression,  and,  though  entirely  isolated  at  present, 
was  once,  no  doubt,  a  portion  of  the  great  lake.  I  believe  that  the 
xhrers  and  lakes,  large  and  small,  which  are  distributed  among  the 
dense  forests  around  the  lakes,  are  simply  fragments,  that  have  t>een 
est  off  by  the  decrease  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  old  lake  basin. 
Iherc  are  a  few  hot  springs  near  Heart  Lake,  one  of  which  is  a  moder- 
ate-sized geyser,  but  the  group  is  not  one  of  much  importance. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FBOM   YELLOWSTONE   LAKE   TO    THE    GEYSER   BASINS   OF   FIRE-HOLE 

RIVER,  AND  RETURN. 

On  the  morning  of  July  31, 1  detailed  a  small  party  from  our  camp  on 
the  northwest  shore  of  the  lake  to  make  the  examination  of  the  far- 
Cuned  geyser  basin  of  the  Fire-Hole  River.  Mr.  Schonborn,  topographer, 
Mr.  Elliott,  artist,  and  Dr.  Peale,  mineralogist,  accompanied  me.  We 
took  a  southwesterly  course,  intending  to  strike  some  of  the  branches 
of  the  Madison,  and  follow  them  down  until  we  came  to  the  springs. 
Having  no  guide,  we  became  involved  in  the  net- work  of  fallen  timber, 
which  at  times  threatened  to  obstruct  our  passage  altogether.  We 
traveled  thirty-one  and  one-half  miles  that  day,  and  at  least  twelve  of 
tbem  were  among  the  fallen  pines,  where  we  were  obliged  to  wind  our 
way  wherever  wo  could  find  the  prostrate  trees  \on^  eTio\jL\^  toe  wsct 
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mules  to  pass  over  tbei&i*.*Now  and  then  we  would  come  oat  into  an 
open  glade,  and  start -on. at  a  brisk  pace  with  fresh  hope,  when  we 
would  come  again  to-d'belt  of  this^remarkable  net- work  of  fallen  pines* 
In  all  our  journey  \^e 'found  but  two  kinds  of  rock,  the  black  obsidian 
and  the  usual  trap^te.-  At  one  point,  soon  after  leaving  camp,  we 
found  a  most  siji^lar  natural  bridge  of  the  trachyte,  which  gives 
passage  to  a^^'sipall  stream,  which  we  called  Bridge  Greek.  There 
is  barely  room -across  it  for  a  trail  about  two  feet  wide,  which  is 
used  only  by,  herds  of  elk  that  are  passing  daily.  The  descent  on 
either  si(l^Js,i^o  great  that  a  fall  from  it  would  be  fatal  to  man  or  beast. 
Every  fi$w»  jninutes  we  met  with  a  group  of  dead  or  dying  springs ;  very 
few  of  t^jiehi  contain  water  at  the  present  time,  but  steam  was  issuing 
from  himdreds  of  vents.  There  was  one  locality  where  the  deposit  cov- 
ereijseveral  acres  that  presented  a  most  attractive  picture.  The  entire 
p<rea  was  thickly  covered  with  conical  mouuds  of  various  sizes,  ranging 
.in  diameter  from  a  few  inches  to  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  and  these  cones, 
or  hillocks,  were  full  of  orilices  from  which  steam  was  issuing.  All 
these  little  chimneys,  or  orifices,  were  lined  with  the  most  brilliant  crys- 
tals of  sulphur,  and,  when  the  heated  crust  was  removed,  we  found  the 
under  side  adorned  in  the  same  manner.  The  basis  of  the  deposit  was 
silica,  as  white  as  snow ;  but  it  was  variegated  with  every  shade  of  yel- 
low from  sulphur,  and  with  scarlet  or  rose  color  from  oxide  of  iron.  In 
the  distant  view  the  appearance  of  the  whole  country  may  be  not  un- 
aptly compared  to  a  vast  lime-kiln  in  full  oi)eration.  Most  of  the 
country  passed  over  has  been  washed  into  rounded  hills  from  50  to  200 
feet  in  height,  composed  of  the  whitish,  yellow,  pinkish  clays  and  sands 
of  the  modern  lake  deposits.  This  deposit  seems  to  prevail,  more  or 
less,  all  around  the  rim  of  the  basin,  reaching  several  hundred  feet  a,bove 
the  present  level  of  the  lake.  At  another  locality  there  was  quit«  a 
large  stream  of  hot  water,  formed  by  the  overflow  of  a  group  of  springs. 
One  of  the  springs  was  constantly  throwing  up  a  column  of  water  sev- 
eral feet.  In  this  deposit  there  was  a  large  amount  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter, which  is  quite  unusual  in  the  Yellowstone  Basin.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  patches  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone  here  and 
there,  remnants  of  the  great  series  of  strata  that  once  covered  the  entire 
region.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  sulUcieut  time  was  given  to  explore 
all  the  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone,  Missouri,  and 
Snake  Rivers,  great  numbers  of  other  groups  of  springs  of  greater  or 
less  importance  would  be  found,  which,  as  yet,  have  never  been  seen  by 
human  eye.  Fortunately  for  us,  in  our  wanderings  we  struck  the  sources 
of  the  East  Fork  of  the  Madison  instead  of  those  of  the  Fire-Hole,  and, 
in  consequence,  saw  many  fine  springs  and  much  interesting  country 
which  would  otherwise  have  escaped  our  attention. 

Crossing  the  divide,  we  at  once  descended  a  steep  declivity  1,000  feet 
into  a  valley  about  ten  miles  below  the  extreme  source  of  the  East  Fork, 
and  there  camped  for  the  night.  The  next  morning,  August  1,  there 
was  a  heavy  frost  and  ice  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  ther- 
mometer frequently  falls  to  2(P  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September.  The  East  Fork,  near  the  point  where  we  struck  it,  is 
about  30  feet  wide  and,  on  an  average,  10  feet  deep.  The  water  flows 
with  great  velocity,  is  quite  warm,  60°  to  70°,  at  one  camp  78^,  and  is 
fed  almost  entirely  by  warm  or  hot  springs.  The  entire  valley,  from  its 
source  to  its  junction  with  the  Madison,  extending  over  an  area  twenty- 
five  miles  long  and  an  average  of  half  a  mile  in  width,  is  covered  with  the 
siliceous  deposits  of  the  hot  springs,  ancient  or  modern.  The  bed  of  the 
stream  is  lined  with  the  white  silica,  and  the  valley  itself  looks  like  an 
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alkali  flat.  Tbe  springs  which  issue  from  the  base  of  tho  moantaius  on 
either  aide  canse  the  bottom  to  be  marsby  or  boggy,  in  many  places 
renderiiig  the  traveling  difficult.  The  plateaa  ridges  which  wall  the 
valley  in  on  either  side  rise  to  the  height  of  1,000  to  1,200  feet,  and  ore 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  pines,  i^ot  large,  seldom  more  th^n  24 
to  30  inches  in  diameter,  averaging  not  more  than  10  inches,  but  rising 
as  straight  as  an  arrow  to  tbe  height  of  100  to  150  feet>  and  growing 
so  thickly  together  that  it  was  with  great  difKcDlty  we  could  pass  among 
them  with  our  pack-animals. 

Among  the  foot-hills  on  the  sonth  side  of  tbe  East  Fork,  about  two 
miles  i^bove  our  camp,  we  found  quite  an  interesting  group  of  springs 
ip  a  more  or  less  active  state.  The  basis  material  of  tbe  deposit  is  the 
silica,  snowy  white;  bat  here  and  there,  are  quite  extensive  deposits  of 
sulphur.  All  the  steam  vents  are  lined  with  sulphur,  and  the  little 
streams  which  Sow  along  tho  valley  with  the  aggregated  waters  are  lined 
with  the  silica,  or  tinged  with  the  most  delicate  cream  color.  There  are 
perhaps  thirty  or  forty  springs  in  this  group.  1  will  note  a  few  of  them : 
L  A  sulphur  spring,  128°.  2.  Boiling  spring  with  a  circular  basin  5  feet 
in  diameter,  172°.  3.  Animpulsivc  spriugthat  rises  and  falls  about  once 
a  second  with  a  jerking  noise,  lOlJ^.  i.  Throws  out  quite  a  stream 
of  water,  12  inches  wide  and  2  inches  deep ;  tbe  basin  and  channel 
are  most  delicately  lined  with  sulphur,  182°.  5.  A  boiling  sulphur 
spring,  189°.  C.  A  boiling  spring,  199°.  7.  183°.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  steam  vents  wi tb  tbe  oritiees  lined  with  sulphur.  Underneath 
the  crust  also  are  found  cryaUiIs  of  sulphur  of  a  vivid  yellow.  We  were 
not  able  to  explore  this  stream  to  its  source  in  tbe  high  plateau,  but 
there  are  undoubtedly  many  of  these  groups  of  springs  which  we  did 
not  see.  We  foiloweu  tbe  valley  down  to  the  Fire-Hole  Basin,  about  six 
miles,  and  found  scattering  springs  all  tho  way.  Atone  [lointwe  found 
the  temperatureof  tho  water  of  the  creek  70°.  It  was  remarkably  clear, 
hut  it  was  insipid,  like  ordinary  water  that  has  been  boiled.  But  the 
.  abnndauce  as  well  as  tho  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  in  and  around  the 
stream  was  almost  niar\-elon8. 

About  two  miles  below  our  first  camp,  wo  passed  a  pretty  little  stream 
flowing  down  from  the  hills,  with  the  channel  lined  with  a  delicate  veil 
of  creamy  sulphur.  We  followed  it  up  the  valley  a  half  a  mile  and  came 
to  another  group  of  springs  similar  to  those  just  described.  There 
were  a  number  of  steam  vents,  with  the  same  variety  of  delicate  liniugs 
and  shades  of  coloring.      In  Fie.  36. 

some  of  tbe  springs  iron  pre- 
dominates over  the  sulphur, 
and  to  these  we  gave  the  name 
of  Iron  Springs.  In  others 
the  sulphur  is  in  excess,  and 
thoso  we  called  Sulphur 
Springs.  Wo  passed  springs 
of  various  kinds  and  temper- 
atureeveryfew  yards,  on  either  ' 
side  of  the  creek ;  some  dei>os- 
ited  great  quantities  of  iron, 
others  sulphur,   but  most  of 

them  large  quantities  of  both,  - 

The  grades  of  coloring  are  as  varied,  though  not  as  vivid.  The  baains  of 
the  springs  are  of  a  great  variety  of  shapesj  the  tendency,  however,  is 
to  a  circular  form.  Tbe  basiu  of  one  spring  is  fuuuel-shai>ed,  circular,  5 
feet  indiameter,  the  water  as  clear  aa  crystal,  and  30  fee%  w  >\«'QXXi.   ^. 
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With  a  fannel  2J  feet  in  diameter,  circular,  tapering  down  to  four  inches 
ia  diameter,  with  the  sides  lined  with  a  delicate  white  enamel,  like  x)or- 
celain,  a  most  beautiful  spring,  ITCP.  3.  Oblong  basin  5  by  15  feet,  158^, 
clear  water,  unknown  depth.  4.  Mud-spring,  12  inches  in  diameter, 
bubbling  like  mush,  19(P.  (Pig.  36.)  There  are  many  more  which  lie 
along  the  margin  of  the  stream,  the  raised  craters  dotting  the  surface  in 
ibany  places.  Some  of  them  have  a  temperature  as  low  as  112^,  116^, 
1250,  and  yet  are  constantly  but  slightly  agitated  by  the  bubbles  rising 
to  the  sudace,  so  that  they  might  be  classed  as  bubbling  springs.  Our 
second  camp,  on  the  East  Fork,  August  2  and  3,  comes  within  the 
limit  of  the  chart  of  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  just  below  the  thickest 
gi*oup  on  the  south  side  of  the  same  stream.  ^ 

E^rly  in  the  morning  of  the  3d,  we  commenced  the  survey  of  the  group 
of  springs  near  our  camp.  In  the  description  of  the  springs  of  this 
entire  basin,  I  will  refer  to  the  chart,  and  the  course  of  our  examina- 
tions may  be  traced  with  great  ease.  We  described  briefly  each  spring, 
ascertained  its  temperature,  and  located  it  topographically.  In  the 
morning  the  steam  ascends  from  over  a  hundred  orifices,  reminding  one 
at  once  of  Mr.  Langford's  comparison  of  a  factory  village. 

I  will  here  give  short  specific  descriptions  of  tbe  most  important  and 
characteristic  springs  of  this  group,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  Fire-Hole 
Valley.  1.  Clear  water,  bubbling,  basin  8  feet  in  diameter,  4  feet 
deep,  silica,  iron,  and  some  sulphur,  125o.  2.  Bubbling  up  slightly,  4 
feet  in  diameter,  6  feet  deep,  no  rim,  112o.  3.  Silica  and  iron  very 
abundant,  189o.  4.  Bubbling  most  beautifully,  basin  2  by  3  feet,  with 
small  steam  orifices  all  around,  extensive  overflow  of  water,  176o.  5. 
Small  but  elegantly  ornamented,  12  by  18  inches,  silica  and  iron, 
with  green  vegetable  matter.  6.  Beautifully  scalloped  orifice  or  funnel, 
2  by  3  feet,  the  thin  siliceous  shell  or  crust  projects  over  the  funnel 
all  around.  7.  A  large  and  beautiful  spring,  circular,  15  feet  in  diame- 
ter, 5  feet  deep,  with  a  thick  deposit  of  iron  all  around  the  sides  of  the 
basin  and  on  tbe  surface  where  the  surphis  water  flows,  ]25o.  8.  Two 
springs  near  together,  1420- and  134^,  with  ranch  iron,  with  beautiful 
rim,  G  feet  in  diameter,  with  funnel-shaped  orifices ;  second  one  with 
basin  10  by  15  feet,  10  feet  deep,  water  clear  as  crystal.  9.  Orifice 
runs  straight  down  to  an  unknown  depth,  4  feet  in  diameter,  ICO^. 
Leaves  of  trees  in  the  basin  are  frosted  all  over  with  silica  as  wliite  as 
SDow.  The  delicate  bead-like  embroidery  over  the  inner  suifaco  of  the 
basin,  as  seen  through  tbe  clear  waters,  is  a  marvel  of  beauty.  10.  A 
scolloped  rim,  much  ornamented,  197°,  a  kind  of  spouting  geyser  5  the 
water  rises  up  in  the  orifice,  boils  violently  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
sinks  down  again.  11.  Continually  throws  up  its  contents  t>  to  12  inches, 
1920.  12.  Boils  with  a  suppressed  gurgle,  boiling  up  about  4  inches, 
shoots  up  at  times  6  to  10  inches,  a  small  locomotive  spring.  13.  The 
most  beautiful  of  all  in  this  group,  128*^,  main  basin  10  by  15  feet,  water 
marvelously  transparent,  of  a  most  delicate  blue.  As  tbe  surface  is 
stirred  by  the  passing  ^breei-e,  all  the  colors  of  the  prism  are  shown, 
literally  a  series  of  rainbows.  We  called  the  most  delicately  colored 
springs.  Prismatic  Springs.  In  the  basin  yet  to  be  described,  are  several 
of  these  prismatic  si)rings  of  marvelous  beauty,  and  the  striking  vivid- 
ness of  the  colors.  Lieutenant  Doane  has  aptly  likened  to  the  stage 
representations  of  "  AUadin's  Cave,"  and  the  *'  House  of  the  Dragon  Fly." 
I  was  at  once  reminded  of  the  wonderful  coloring  produced  on  tlie  stage 
at  one  of  the  modern  spectacular  exhibitions,  but  nothing  ever  con- 
ceived by  human  art  could  equal  the  peculiar  vividness  and  delicacy 
of  coloring  of  these  remarkable  prismatic  springs.    The  inner  sides  are 
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ooTered  with  the  snow-wliite  silica,  which  in  the  beauty  and  complete- 
ness of  the  ornamentatioii  surpasses  the  most  intricate  embroidery  or 
frost-work.  About  a  mile  south  of  the  East  Fork,  on  the  he^  of 
A  little  stream  that  flows  into  the  Fire-Hole  Kiver,  is  another  of  these 
beaatifnl  prismatic  Bpi-ings,  which  we  caJled  the  Rainbow  Springs. 
A  thiD  delicately  ornamental  rim  of  silica  surrounds  a  basin  6  leet  in 
diameter,  filled  to  tbe  margin  with  perfectly  clear  water,  and  as  the  morn- 
ing sunlight  falls  upon  it,  it  reflecta  all  the  colors  of  the  prism,  156o, 

Before  leaving  the  gronp  on  the  East  Fork  I  will  allude  to  a  few  more 
that  present  some  peculiarities.  One  spring  keeps  up  an  irregnlai-  spout- 
ing. It  commences  quite  stroog  and  violent  for  about  a  minute,  throw- 
iDg  the  water  ap  about  two  feet,  then  it  recedes  into  its  crater  with  a 
kind  of  cavemooB  gurgle.  193°.  Another  small  geyser  operates  con- 
stantly with  a  kind  of  subdued  gurgle,  178°.  Another  gives  forth  a  sup- 
pressed, low,  continuous  gurgle,  like  that  of  a  kettle  of  boiliug  mush, 
193°.  Not  unfrequently  there  are  three,  and  even  five  orifices  in  a  single 
basin,  totally  unconnected  with  each  other.  Hometimes  one  of  them 
will  be  perfectly  quiescent  while  the  others  are  in  operation,  and  Bome- 
times  all  are  going  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  a  dead  or  dying  spring 
will  be  in  close  proximity  to  an  active  geyser,  or  a  calm  spring,  with  a 
temperature  of  180°  or  185°.  Those  springs  that  have  a  temperature 
of  1S0°  and  upward,  present  the  delicate  bead  or  frost  work  of  silica  on  the 
inner  sides  of  the  basin,  but  when  it  is  diminished  to  150°,  or  below,  a 
thick  coating  of  iron  is  deposited.  Many  of  the  old  springs  have  much 
the  appearance  of  huge  tan-vats.  In  some  of  tbe  basins  the  leathery 
lining  of  the  sides  becomes  torn  into  fragments,  which  wave  to  and  fro  at 
every  movement  of  the  waters.  These  leathery  masses,  which  are  per- 
iectly  fragile  in  texture,  like  pulp  in  the  water,  become  hard  like  pieces 
of  bark  when  dry,  and  are  blown  about  by  the  wind.  It  is  probably 
composed  of  diatoms  aggregated  together,  as  tbe  vegetable  scum  upon 
a  stagnant  pool  and  covered,  and  perha[^  the  testure  filled,  with  the 
particles  ot  oxide  of  iron.  Between  the  East  Fork  and  the  Fire-Hole 
Branch,  a  tongue  or  ridge  extends  down  for  a  short  distance  from  the 
main  range,  composed  mostly  of  a  gray  or  yellowish-gray  siliceous  ma- 
terial ;  evidently  an  old  hot-spring  deposit.  The  trachytic  basalt  also 
crops  out  bereaud  there,  and,  up  in  the  higher  portions  of  tbe  mountains, 
Fig-  37- 


aRCBVyil  BAEIH. 

Erevails  altogether.  The  broken  bills  that  make  np  this  ridge  show, 
owever,  that  the  history  of  these  springs  dates  far  back  to  the  period 
of  volcanic  activity,  for  the  spring-deposits — conglomerates,  volcanic 
breccia,  and  trachyte — are  all  mingled  together.  High  up  in  the  hills,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  ridge,  are  a  few  springs,  which,  in  the  early  mom- 
iog,  send  up  large  columns  of  steam. 

We  then  passed  over  an  ares  of  a  mile  in  width,  cov^teA.  '^S.VJ^  % 
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white  cruat,  with  a  few  scattered  Bpnngs,  mostly  dead.  The  first 
group  does  uot  differ  materially  from  those  deacnbed  ou  the  East  Fork, 
The  aggregated  waters  form  a  little  stream,  which  flows  westward  into 

a  small  lake  id  a 
grove  of  pioes; 
theuce  southwest 
into  the  Fire-Hole 
Biver.  (Fig.  37.) 
One  of  tlie  springs 
we  '  named  the 
Thumpiug  or  Thud 
Geyser,  lh>m  the 
dull,  suppressed 
sound  which  is  given 
off  as  tbewaterrises 
and  recedes.  The 
orifice  has  a  beanti- 
fuUy  scalloped  rim, 
with  smalt  basins 
around  it,  185°. 
There  is  also  a  long 
fissure  -  spring,  the 
opening40 feet  long, 
»  i  feet  wide,  and  10 
~  feet  deep,  clear  as 
„  crystal,  175°.  Also 
J  a  large  basin  nearly 
o  circular,  50  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a 
n  number  of  huge 
>  aiR'rtures,  some  of 
S  wbich  tliron'  tbe  wa- 
j  tcrup30feet.  From 
<  one  orifice  the  water 
shoots  up  continu- 
ally 4  to  0  feet.  All 
around  this  geyser- 
pioup  are  several 
suiiillcr  springs  con- 
tiinially  bubbling. 
There  are  also  a 
number  of  reser- 
voirs once  in  an  act- 
ive state.  There  are 
large  numbers  of 
small  geysers,  some 
coustautly  shooting 
up  2  to  10  feet ;  oth- 
ers in  a  violent  state 
of  ebuIHtioD,  rising 
aud  falling ;  the  lat- 
ter might  be  called 
jiulsating  springs. 
There  is  one  beauti- 
ful spring,  with  a  basin  so  large  that  it  looks  like  a  small  lake,  25  by  30 
feet,  aud  one  caulook  from  the  margin  dowu  iuto  its  clear  depths  for  over 
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30  feet  and  behold  a  £ury-like  palace,  adorned  with  more  brilliaat 
colors  and  decoratiooB  than  aoy  structure  made  by  haman  hands. 
.  Sontbof  theThad 
Geyser,  as  laid 
down  on  the  chart, 
there  is  one  large 
basin,  150  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a 
cmter  within  the 
rim  25  feet  in  di- 
ameter. From  this 
inner  orifice  the 
entire  mass  of  wa- 
ter )B  tlirown  ap 
30  to  60  feet,  fall- 
ing back  into  it,  in 
detached  fc^ob- 
ules,  like  silver. 
There  is  a  rim 
around  the  inner 
crater  3  feet  high. 
The  vast  column  k 
of  water  as  it  a 
shoots  up,  spreads  -. 
oatinfaUiagback,  ^ 
likeanaturulfoun-  ." 
tain,  so  that  it  r- 
overflowsthe  inner  % 
rim  for  a  radius  of  ;; 
10  feet  (Fig.  38.)  , 
A  short  diatiiuce  ;: 
south  of  tlie  Fonn-  7 
tain  Geyser  is  one  o 
of  the  most  re-  i 
markable    mad-  ' 

gtts  in  the  Fire- 
ble  Valley.  (Fig. 
39.)  The  diameter 
within  the  rim  is 
40  by  60  feet,  and 
forms  a  vast  mor- 
tar-bed of  the  fin- 
est material.  The 
surface  is  covered 
with  large  puffs, 
and  as  each  one 
bursts  the  mnd 
spirts  upward  sev- 
eral feet  with  a 
soppresscd  thud. 
The  mud  is  an  im- 
palpable, siliceous 
day,  fine  enough, 
it  would  seem,  tor 

the  mannfitcture  of  the  choicest  «  n 
frfHD  the  purest  white  to  a  bt  kI  '  n 


1 1       >lors  are  of  every  shade, 
I   I  Ilk     The  BuiCftce^ftcviciEwk. 
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vitli  twenty  or  thirty  of  theae  paffe,  wfaicb  are  barstiag  each  second, 
tossing  the  mnd  in  every  direction  on  to  the  broad  ronnded  rim.  There 
are  several  other  mnd-piiffs  in  the  vicinity,  bnt  they  do  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  the  last,  except  in  size.  Within  a  few  feet  of  the  mad- 
spring,  there  is  a  large  clear  spring,  40  by  60  feet,  with  perhaps  fifty  cen- 
ters of  ebullitioii,  filled  with  the  msty  leathery  deposit,  and  all  around 
the  basin  where  the  waters  overflow  tiiere  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  the 
iron.  The  temperatare  is 
140<^.  About  one-fourth 
of  a  mile  west  of  tbe  large 
mnd-pots  are  some  exten- 
sive fissure-springs,  one  of 
them  100  feet  long  and  of 
variable  width,  1  to  10 
feet.  These  appear  to  be 
merely  openings  in  the 
;  crust  or  deposit  which 
'ers  the  entire  suiface. 
[  1  Quite  a  large  stream  flows 
I  9  from  this  spring.  Many 
S  of  the  springs  seem  to  re- 
.  main  full  to  the  rim  of  the 
t  crater,  and  are  in  a  cou- 
'',  tinual  state  of  greater  or 
I  »  less  ebullition,  and  yet  no 
j  J  water  flows  from  them. 
I  '^Others  discbarge  great 
[  °  quantities.  Tbe  aggregate 
i  of  tbe  surplus  water  usn- 
^  ally  forms  a  good  sized 
I  stream,  as  is  shown  on  the 
''  map.  In  this  gronp  are  a 
I  few  spriogs  that  have  pre- 
i  <  cipitati^dasmallamonntof 
I  ^  sulphur,  the  first  observed 
^  in  the  Fire-Hole  VaUey. 
-  (Fig.  40.)  Silica  and  iron 
i  seem  to  be  the  dominant 
^  ^  constituent  in  nearly  all 
a  "  the  deposits.  There  are 
X  °  numerous  spriugs  that  de- 
posit a  curious  black  Bed- 
imeut  like  fine  gun-pow- 
der, and  send  forth  a  very 
disagreeable  odor.  On 
the  southeast  side  of  the 
basin,  it  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  chart,  that 
there  is  a  long  group  of 
springs  extending  high  up 
into  the  mountains.  This  is  a  most  interesting  group,  and  many  of  them 
are  of  the  largest  size.  There  are  not  many  geysers,  and  none  of  the 
first  cla^s,  yet  nearly  all  of  them  are  in  a  mom  or  less  intense  state  of 
ebullition,  shooting  up  a  column  of  water  varying  from  a  few  inches  to 
8  or  10  feet.  Many  of  them  are  sniTounded  with  a  deposit  tinged  with 
tbe  b<Hght«st  of  pink  and  rose  tints  from  the  oxide  of  iron.    Tbe  a^re- 
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gated  waters  leave  tbe  little  iQke,  and  fiow  down  witli  considerable 
nqtldit^  toward  the  Fire-Hole,  bj  steps  or  terraces ;  each  step  or  ter- 
laoe  forms  a  pool  with  its  beautifol  scalloped  rim,  fh>m  the  notched 


edges  of  which  the  water  flows  on  to  saccessive  terraces.  In  one  of  tbe 
streams,  the  channel  of  which  is  abont  two  feet  wide  and  one  foot  deep, 
tbe  water  was  filled  with  a  plant  with  a  yellowish-pink  base,  bordered 
with  a  very  fine  green  silky  fringe,  and  these  fringes,  oi  ciVift,  '^«t«  '^^- 
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petnally  vibratiug  with  the  flowing  waters.  Except  that  they  wen 
rich  vegetable  green,  these  fringes  had  the  form  and  teztnre  of  t 
finest  cashmere  wool.  The  Inxoriaut  growth  of  vegetation  in  ai 
along  the  bordeTS  of  these  little  streams  was  a  wonder  of  beam 
The  whole  view  was  there  superior  to  anything  of  tho  kind  I  h 
seen.  In  this  gronp  greatly  is  one  cone  with  the  top  broken  off, 
inebes  high,  i  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  aperatnre  at  the  top 
inches  in  diameter,  in  a  constant  state  of   ebullition.      From  t 

form  of  the  oral 
we  called  this  t 
Bee-Hive.  In  t 
lower  basin  tb( 
are  very  few  oft 
raised  crsvtei 
but  mostly  co 
cal,  funiiel-sfaap 
basins,  with  rii 
of  various  fori) 
The  mnjority 
I  K  them   are  circol 

1  «  or  nearly  so.    j 

2  •>  around  the  Be 
1  Hive  for  scvei 
I  feet  the  surface 
1  ornamented  wi 
'  pearly  tubercles 

j  H  silica,    from    t 

■■  size  of    a  pea 

I  three  inches  in 

'  J-  ameter.     The  v 

I  ley  is    filled  wi 

',  springs  up  to 

I  very    source,    a 

:  those      sprin 

;   trhich  burst   fn 

the  mountiiiu  sj 

800  feet  above  t 

sea  have  tcmpe 

tares   res]>eetiv< 

of  16G0,  1750,  a 

180O.  On  the  SOI 

side  of  the  cafu 

flowing  down   I 

almost  vertical  si 

of   the    inounta 

there  was  a  lit 

cool  spriug  so  iml>edded  in  its  bright  green  carpet  of  moas  that 
conld  hardly  be  seen.  With  gi-eat  difficulty  we  managed  to  climb 
the  mountain  side,  and,  clearing  away  tbo  moas,  obtained  the  fi 
water  that  we  could  drink  for  eight  hours.  In  all  of  ouri'xamiuati 
during  the  day  we  had  not  found  a  droV  of  water  of  sufiiciently  1 
temperature  to  take  into  our  mouths,  though  there  were  buutln 
of  the  most  beautiful  springs  all  around  ns.  We  were  like  Coleridg 
mariner  in  the  great  ocean,  "Water,  water  everywhere,  but  not  a  di 
to  drink."  There  is  eveiy  variety  of  form  here  to  the  basins  of  1 
springs.    Que  is  a  fine  boiling  spring  with  a  nearly  circular  rim  5 
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8  feet,  mnntng  stroigbt  down  beyond  the  reach  of  visioD.  Another 
is  flinnel-shaped,  tapering  down  to  a  mere  aperture,  with  the  thin 
scalloped  rim  projecting  over  the  water  all  around  for  Beveral  inchea. 
Some  have  no  water  flowing  from  them ;  others  send  forth  a  stream 
two  feet  wide  and  six  inches  deep.  These  springs  vary  in  temperature 
all  the  way  from  197°  to  14U°.  About  hulf  of  the  springs  were  not 
considered  worthy  of  attention  and  are  not  located  on  the  chart  Id 
the  lower  portions  of  this  group,  there'  is  one  of  the  handsomest  fonn- 


lain-springs.  The  basin  is  most  clegnntly  scalloped,  nearly  circular, 
25  i'eet  in  diameter,  with  vertical  wdes  to  an  iiuknown  depth.  The 
entire  mass  of  the  water  is  at  times  most  violently  agitated,  and,  over- 
flowing the  sideB  of  the  basin,  passes  off  in  a  kind  of  terrace  pools  or 
Teservoirs  to  the  main  stream,  producing  a  system  of  architecture  oat 
of  Bilica  similar  to  that  of  the  calcareous  springs  on  Gardiner's  Biver. 
(Fig.  IL)  The  gay  colors,  from  bright  pink  to  delicate  rose,  are  well 
showD.     2Iear  this  fountain  is  one  of  the  elevated  CTate>'t«,'«\iV(^  *««> 
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called  tbe  White  Dome  Geyser.  (Fig.  42.)  The  broad  mound  is  16  feet 
high,  and  upon  this  is  a  chimney  alwnC  20  feet  ia  height.  The  steam 
isaaes  steadily  from  the  top  like  a  high-pressure  engine. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Angost  30,  tbe  valley  was  literally  filled  with 
columns  of  steam,  ascending  from  more  than  a  thonsand  vents.  I  can 
compare  the  view  to  nothing  but  that  of  some  manufacturing  city  like 
Pittsburgh,  as  seen  jrom  a  high  point,  escept  that  inBtead  of  the  black 
coal  smoke,  there  ai-e  here  the  white  delicate  clouds  of  steam.  (Fig.  43.) 
Small  groups  or  solitary  springs  that  are  scattered  everywhere  in  tUe 
woods,  upon  the  mountain-Bides,  and  which  would  otherwise  have 
escaped  observation,  are  detected  by  the  columns  of  steam.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  some  of  these  groups  of  springs  have  changed  tlieir  base  of 
operations  withinacomparatively  recent  period;  forabontmidway  onthe 
east  side  of  the  lower  basin  there  is  a  large  area  covered  with  a  thick, 
apparently  modern,  deposit  of  the  silica,  aa  white  as  snow,  wliile  stand- 
ing quite  thickly  all  around  are  the  dead  pines,  which  appear  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  excessive  overflow  of  the  water  and  the  increased 
deposition.  These  dry  trees  have  a  most  desolate  look:  many  of  them 
have  fallen  down  and  areincrnsted  witli  tbe  silica,  while  portions  that 
have  fallen  into  the  boiling  springs  have  been  reduced  to  a  pulp.  This 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  conditions  of  stlieifieation,  for  when  these  pulpy 
masses  of  wood  are  permitted  to  dry  by  the  cessation  of  the  springs,  the 
most  perfect  flpecimeus  of  petrified  wood  are  the  result.  In  one  instance 
agreen pine-tree  had  fallen  so  as  to  immerse  its  thick  top  in  a  large  hot 
basin,  and  leaves,  twigs,  and  cones  had  become  completely  incrusted  with 
the  white  silica,  and  a  por- 
tion had  entered  into  the  cel- 
lular structure,  so  that  when 
removed  from  the  water,  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  very  fair 
specimens  were  obtjiined. 
Members  of  my  party  ob- 
tained specimens  of  pine 
cones  that  were  sufficiently 
silicifled  to  be  packed  away 
among  the  collections. 

In  order  that  we  mightget 
a   complete     view    of     tbe 
Lower  Geyser  Basin,  from 
some  high  point,  we  made  a 
t  trip  to  the  summit  of  Twin 
r  Buttes,  on  the  west  side  of 
the   basin.    From   the   top 
of  one  of  these  buttes,  which 
'"" is  630  feet  above  the  Fire- 

Hole  River,  we  obtained  a  bird's-eye  view  of  tbe  entire  lower  por- 
tion of  tbe  valley,  which  was  estimated  to  be  about  twenty  miles  long 
and  five  miles  wide.  To  the  westward,  among  tbe  mountains,  were  a 
number  of  little  lakes,  which  were  covered  with  a  huge  species  of  water- 
lily,  Nvpliar  advena.  Tbe  little  streams  precipitated  their  waters  in  the 
most  picturesque  cascades  orfalls.  One  of  them  was  named  byColonel 
Barlow  tbe  Fairy  Fall,  from  the  graceful  beauty  with  which  tbe  little 
stream  dropped  down  a  clear  descent  of  250  feet.  It  is  only  from  a  high 
I)otnttbat  it  can  be  seen,  for  the  water  falls  gently  down  from  the  lofty 
overhanging  clifl"  into  a  basin  at  the  i'oot,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
line  of  tall  pines  100  to  100  feet  in  height.    Tbe  continual  flow  of  the 
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Ttabtn  (rf  this  little  foaQtaiu  haa  worn  a  deep  channel  or  furrow  into 
he  TBitical  sides  of  tbe  monntain,  Tbe  Twin  Batt«s  are  two  conical 
loaotuDS,  partially  separated  from  tlie  main  range,  and  on  the  snin- 
ai^A  few  vent«  are  sending  fortli  their  cotmnns  of  Bteam.  As  Ikr  aa 
ba;«ye  can  reach,  can  be  seen  the  peculiar  plateau  mountain  ranges, 
toA  with  the  dense  forests  of  pine,  averaging  from  9,000  to  10,000 
Si^  Above  sea-levet.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Fire-Hole,  near  its  mar- 
in^  ave  fbor  small  lakes  with  quiet  surfaces,  with  water  as  blue  as  tbe 
kjL: '  One  of  them  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length.  The  waters  are 
wMtQie  present  time,  butthe  basins  pre8enttheapi)earance  of  having 
«^eDOtmou8  hot  springs  at  some  period  in  the, past.  From  our  camp 
B^Bie  main  branch  tbut  enters  the  Fire-Hole  at  tbe  upper  end  of 
b^^ower  gronp  of  springs  on  tbe  borders  of  the  rim,  we  made  our 
xasiiutious  down  the  stream,  descending  tbe  east  side  and  return- 


Fig. 


W^:y, 


^ 


u^on  the  opposite 
lqfc«Dd  then  passing 
p^we  west  branch, 
olliig  all  the  springs 
t  iMportance,  taking 
b^tNuperatnres,  and 
Mpring  brief  descrip- 
iatB  of  their  pecnli- 
cjHeB.  Most  of  tbem 
o>90t  differ  materi- 
l^flkom  those  already 
leaatibed,  so  that  I 
h41  notice  only  tbe 
uafe  important.  The 
nabers  of  the  vents 
■O'be  nnderstood  by 
uAluuce  to  the  chart, 
IthOBgh  many  of  tbo 
tarn    important    and 

iMJil^ingsarcomit-  . 

•dL  The  first  one  we 

hd  notice  is  located  BivHBsiaa   civsbi,   urp«ii   ciT9>>   BASIN. 

U6  light  branchof  the  river,  and  from  the  triangular  shape  of  its  basiu,. 

BIO  feet',  we  named  it  the  "Conch  Spring."  All  along  tbe  margins 
e  river  hundreds  of  springs,  which  we  could  not  note,  but  which. 
Mwelling  the  volume  of  the  stream,  issue  from  beneath  .the  siliceous 
mfk  A  tittle  below  the  Uoncb  Spring,  on  the  very  margin  of  the 
A^there  is  a  fine  geyser,  which  has  built  tor  itself  a  crater  three  feet 
■kvith  a  shell  a  foot  thick.  Tbe  inside  of  the  crater  is  abont  six 
^B  diameter,  and  the  entire  mass  of  water  is  in  a  constant  state 
■jiftation.  Sometimes  it  will  boil  up  so  violently  as  to  throw  tbe 
fltnass  op  four  feet,  and  then  die  down  so  as  to  boil  like  a  caldron. 
|Bd,  the  whole  process  might  be  imitated  by  subjecting  a  caldron 
itter  to  continuous  and  excessive  heat.  The  water  is  perfectly  clear, 
the  overflow  forms  a  stream  six  inches  wide  and  two  inches  deep, 
ing  down  tbe  sides  of  the  crater  and  thence  into  the  river  along  the 
t  exquisitely  decorated  channel.  The  entire  surface  of  the  crater  is 
■led  with  pearl-like  beads,  formed  by  the  spray  of  the  watetB.  A 
An  of  the  crater  shows  it  to  have  been  built  up  very  slowly,  in  very 
niust.  Another  springy  with  a  crater  like  a  bom,  about  a  foot 
leter  at  the  top  and  six  feet  at  the  base,  we  called  the  Horn 
imt.  It  is  in  a  constant  state  of  ebullition,  with  the  B«me>  csni«i&«iQXat 
SO0 
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tioiivS  as  the  one  just  described.    A  spring  on  a  ]ovel  with  the  river  has 
an  enormous  square  basin,  30  feet  across,  of  unknown  depth.   We  called 
this  the  Bath  Spring.    A  little  below  is  another  singular  form  of  won- 
derful beauty.    The  water  issues  from  beneath  the  crust  near  the  mar- 
gin of  the  river  from  several  ai)ertureB.    The  basjn  itself  is  15  by  20 
feet  and  20  feet  deep.    It  seemed  to  me  that  nothing  could  exceed  the 
transparent  clearness  of  the  water.    The  slightest  object  was  reflected 
in  its  clear  deptlis,  and  the  bright  blue  tint^  were  indescribable.    We 
called  this  the  Cavern.    The  mud  springs  are  also  numerous  and  ia- 
portant  in  this  group.    As  usual,  they  are  of  all  sizes,  from  an  inch  or 
two  to  20  or  30  feet  in  diameter,  with  contents  varying  from  mere  tarM 
water  to  stiff  mud.    They  seldom  have  any  visible  outlet*  but  are  in  a 
constant  state  of  agitation,  with  a  sound  which  varies  with  the  oonsiit- 
ency  of  the  content*.    There  are  several  of  the  mud-iwts  which  giie 
off  SL  suppressed  thud  as  the  gases  burst  their  way  through  the  atif 
mortar.    Sometimes  the  mortar  is  as  white  as  snow,  or  brown,  or  tinged 
with  a  variety  of  vivid  colors.    One  mud-spring,  located  in  the  woods 
near  a  small  lake  on  the  east  side  of  the  Fire-Ilole,  has  a  basin  30  by  49 
feet,  with  sides  15  teet  high,  in  constant  action,  frequently  hurling  the 
mud  outside  of  the  rim.    All  around  it  are  a  number  of  little  venta, 
which  keep  up  a  simmering  noise,  some  of  which  have  built  up  little 
cones  4  to  12  inches  high,  which  have  in  many  cases  closed  themselvee 
up  at  the  top  and  ceased.    On  removing  the  cone,  we  found  the  inner 
sides  lined  with  the  delicate  crystals  of  sulphur.    The  last  stage  of  thtm 
springs,  in  many  cases,  seems  to  be  a  steam-vent,  at  which  time  the 
sulphur  is  deposited.    On  the  west  side  of  the  Fire-Hole,  and  along  the 
little  branch  that  flows  into- it  from  the  west,  are  numbers  of  springs  of 
all  grades,  and  the  broad  bottom  is  covered  with  a  snow-white  siliceoos 
crust.    Near  the  base  of  the  mountains,  there  is  a  massive,  first-din 
boiling  spring,  in  a  constant  state  of  violent  agitation,  sending  forth 
great  columns  of  steam,  with  a  singular  toad-stool  rim.    There  are  soae 
springs  around  which  the  siliceous  deposits  have  assumed  a  form  Ifte 
tlie  toiul-stool  fungus.    It  flows  out  from  beneath  a  hill  150  feet  high, 
comi)osed  of  a  kind  of  stratified  cement,  which  was  certainly  deposited 
in  the  lake  when  these  hot  springs  were  in  active  oiieration.   Itn 
undoubtedly  formed  of  volcanic  ejectamcnta  mingled  with  the  deporiU 
from  the  hot  springs ;  196<=^.    There  are  some  that  might  be  called  spss- 
modic  springs.    There  is  one  massive  spring,  with  a  most  beantilw 
scalloped  rim  15  by  20  feet,  which  is  always  agitated,  but  occasioiMd|f 
shoots  up  seveml  feet  with  groat  violence ;  l%o.    About  three  milcef 
the  Fire-Hole  we  meet  with  a  small  but  quite  interesting  group  of  spriV  ft 
on  both  sides  of  the  stream.   There  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  silica,  fa*  ft 
ing  a  hill  50  feet  along  the  level  of  the  rivei*;  upon  the  summit  is  ooerf  ft 
the  largest  springs  yet  seen,  nearly  circular,  150  feet  in  diameter,  hwhif  ft 
in  the  center,  but  overflows  with  such  uniformity  on  all  sides  as  tofltf  mj^ 
of  the  formation  of  no  real  rim,  but  forming  a  succession  of  little «*  ft^ 
mental  steps,  from  one  to  three  inches  in  height,  just  as  water  wrf  ft 
congeal  from  cold  inflowing  down  a  gentle  declivity.    There  was  A^  fli^ 
same  transparent  clearness,  the  same  brilliancy  of  colofring  to  the  wsW  1^ 
but  the  hot  steam  and  the  thinness  of  the  rim  prevented  me  trOB9  1^ 
proaching  it  near  enough  to  ascertain  its  temperature  or  obeerveiift^ 
<lepth,  except  at  one  edge,  where  it  was  180^.    It  is  certainly  one  of  ^fl^^ 
grandest  hot  springs  ever  seen  by  human  eye.  (Fig.  40.)  But  the  mortfc'  m^^ 
midableoue  of  all  is  near  the  margin  of  the  river.  It  seems  to  have  l>^ft|Q 
out  close  by  the  river,  and  to  have  continually  enlarged  its  orifioe  I^jti  lii^ 
breaking  down  of  its  sides.    It  evidently  commenced  on  tbe  eaatii^  b^^ 
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and  the  contJunal  wear  of  the  under  side  of  the  vruBt  ott  the  veet  side 
tans  caused  the  mar^n  to  fall  in,  tmtil  ati  axtertare  at  leaet  250  feet  in 
diameter  has  been  formed,  with  walls  or  sides  20  to  30  feet  high,  showiiif; 
the  laminffi  of  deposition  perfectly.  The  water  is  intensely  agitated  all 
the  time,  boiling  like  a  caldron,  from  which  a  vast  column  of  steiun  is 
erer  arising,  filling  the  orifice.  As  the  passing  breeze  sweeps  it  away 
for  a  moment,  one  looks  down  into  this  terrible  seething  pit  with  terror. 
All  around  tbe  sides  are  large  masses  of  the  siliceous  crust  that  bare 
fallen  from  the  rim.  An  immense  column  of  wa.tcr  fiows  out  of  thi^l 
ciddron  into  the  liver.  As  it  pours  over  the  marginal  slope,  it  descends 
by  Dumerons  small  channels,  with  a  large  number  of  smaller  ones  ai>read- 
ing  over  a  broad  surface,  aud  the  marvelous  beauty  of  the  strikingly 
vivid  coloring  far  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  in  this 
land  of  wondrous  beauty ;  every  possible  shade  of  color,  from  the 
vivid  scarlet  to  a  bright  rose,  and  every  shade  of  yellow  to  delicate 
cream,  mingled  with  vivid  green  from  minut«  vegetation.  Some  of  the 
channels  were  lined  with  a  very  fine,  delicate  yellow,  silky  material, 
which  vibrates  at  eveiy  movement  of  the  waters.  Mr.  Thomas  Moran, 
the  distinguished  artist,  obtiiincd  studies  of  these  beautiful  springs 
and  from  his  well-known  reput-ation  as  a  colorist,  we  look  for  a 
pai]itiug  that  will  convey  some  conception  to  the  mind  of  the  exqui- 
site variety  of  colors  around  this  spring.  There  was  one  most  bcan- 
tifal  funnel-shaped  spring,  20  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top,  but  tapering 
Fig.  46. 


ii,1u)e(l  inside  and  outside  with  the  most  delicate  decorations.  Indeed, 

toonelooking  down  Into  its  clear  depths,  it  seemed  like  a  fairy  palace.  The 

sane  jelly-like  substance  or  pulp  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  covers 

slarge  area  with  the  various  shades  of  light-red  and  green.    The  sur- 

Ace  yields  to  the  tread  like  a  cushion.    It  is  about  two  incbes  in  thick- 

iieas,  and  although  seldom  so  tenacious  as  to  hold  together,  yet  it 

JPay  bo  taken  up  in  quite  large  masses,  and  when  it  becomes  dry 

»  is  blown  about  by  the  wind  like  fragments  of  variegated  lichens. 

-4t  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  district  are  three  immense  boiling 

■J^ings  on  tbe  east  margin  of  the  river,  and  on  the  opposite  side  are 

•*■«)  or  three  more,  and  then  comes  a  long  interval  of  two  or  three 

*ile8  which  is  entirely  free  from  springs,  until  we  reach  the  upper 

^^am.    The  immediate  valley  is  covered  with  old  siliceous  deposits  up 

"  **>  the  base  of  the  hills  on  either  side,  showing  that,  although  there  are 

**>  springs  at  this  time,  it  was  once  the  scene  of  great  activity.  The  bot^ 

**>l»i  over  which  tbe  river  flows  is  paved  with  the  old  silica.     The  forest 

^^Ow8  close  down  to  tbe  margin  of  the  river,  aud  in  one  place  t^«i\a!&& 

*^  trachyte  almost  close  In  the  valley.    High  up  on.  eitW  b\^c>  ax«i  -^^!^& 
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of  tracliyto  npparentl;  stmtifieil  a&d  inclining  1(P  to  15°  from  tbe  val- 
ley. The  vegetation  grows  reiiiaikiibly  rank  along  the  streams  and  io 
tlie  valley  where  the  crust  of  silicti  does  not  prevent  it.  The  perpetaal 
warmth  caused  by  the  proximity  of  the  spriugs  is  ondoabtedly  very  fo- 
vorable  to  the  growth  of  plants. 

We  camped  the  evening  of  August  5,  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  Upper 
G«yser    Basin,  iu  the  midst  of   some  of    tbe  grandest  geysers    in 
the  world.    Colonel  Barlow  and 
Captain  Heap,   of   the  United 
States  Engineers,  were  camped 
the    opposite    side  of  the 
L  Fire  Hole.    Soon  after  reaching 
I  camp   a  tremendons   rumbling 
I  was  be.trd,  shaking  the  gronud 
I  iu  every    direction,  and    soon 
j  n  column  of  steam  burst  forth 
]  from  a  crater  near  the  edge  of 
I  the  east  side  of  the  river.    Fol- 
1  lowing  the   steam,  arose,  by  a 
I  succession    of   impnlses,  a  col- 
1  umn  of  water,  apparently  6  feet 
I  in  diameter,  to  the  height  of  200 
I  feet,  while  the  steam  ascended 
thonsand  feet  or  more.      It 
1  would  be  difficult  to  descril>e  the 
j  intense  excitement  which  atteu- 
]  ded  sucb  a  display.    It  is  prob- 
able that  if  we  could  lukve  re- 
mained in    the    ^■alley  several 
days,  and  become  accustomed  to 
all  the  preliminary  warnings,  the 
excitement  would  have  ceased, 
and    we    could    have   admired 
I  calmly  the  marvelous  ease  and 
I  beauty  with  which  this  column 
of  bot  water  was  held  up  to  that 
'  great  height  for  the  si>ace  of 
twenty  miuiitcs.   After  the  dis- 
play is  over  the  water  settles 
down  iu  the  basin  several  inches 
and  the  temperature  slowly  falls 
to  luoo.    We   called   this   the 
Grand   Geyser,    for  its  power 
seemed  greater  than  any  other 
of  which  we  obtained  any  knowl- 
edge iu  the  valley.    (Fig.  47.) 
GRAKD  cEVRER.  Thcrc  BFO  two orificcs  in  oneba- 

-sin:  oneof  themsecmstohaveno  raised  rim,  and  isaverymodest-looking 
spring  in  a  state  of  quiescence,  and  no  one  would  for  a  moment  suB]>ect 
the  iiower  that  was  temporarily  slumbering  below.  The  orifice  is  oblong, 
2J  by  4  feet,  while  for  tlie  space  of  10  feet  in  every  direction  around  it 
are  rounded  masses  of  silica,  from  a  few  inches  to  3  feet  in  diameter, 
looking  like  spongiform  corals.  Kothing  could  exceed  the  crystal  cleat* 
ness  of  the  water.  This  is  the  Grand  Geyser.  Within  20  feet  of  tbis 
orillce  is  a  second  ouCj  of  in-egular  quadrangular  form,  15  by  25  feet : 
the  cast  aide  of  tbe  main  outer  rim  of  reservoir  extended  20  feet  bey ooA 
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the  large  orifice.  The  bottom  of  this  great  reservoir  is  covered  with 
thick  spOBgiform  masses,  aud  iu  additioo  the  rim  is  most  elegantly 
adorned  with  coantless  pearl-like  beads,  of  all  sizes.  There  are  sev- 
eral beautiful  triangular  reservoirs,  IJ  by  3  feet,  set  around  the  outer 
sides  of  the  rim,  with  numerous  smaller  ones,  full  of  clear  water,  with 
Fie".  48. 


hundreds  of  small  depressions  most  beautifully  scalloped.  As  we 
recede  from  the  rim,  the  waters  as  they  pass  slowly  away  produce,  by 
0vaporation,hroadshallowbasin8,  with  thin,  elegantly  colored  partitions, 
portions  of  which  have  the  form  of  toad-stools.  When  the  water  set- 
tles into  these  depre88iooa,  or  flows  away  towanl  the  river  in  nume- 
rous small  clianncls,  the  wonderful  variety  of  coloring  which  is  so 
attractive  to  the  eye  is  produced.  The  large  orifice  seems  to  be  in  a 
state  of  violent  agitation  as  often  as  once  in  twenty  minutes,  raising  up 
the  entire  mass  of  water  10  or  15  feet.  It  is  never  altogether  <juiel. 
Although  these  two  orifices  are  within  the  same  rim,  I  could  not  ascertain 
that  there  is  the  sligbtest  connection  with  each  other.  When  tin?  large 
orifice  is  much  agitated  it  does  noi:  di.stml)  tlie  e4]uaniuiity  of  the  Grand 
Geyser.  They  both  operate  perfectly  in'U'jwndent  of  e^ich  other.  Indeed, 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  connection  Iwtween  any  of  the  springs  in 
the  whole  basin,  though  there  may  be  in  some  rare  cases.  The  Grand 
Geyser  operated  twice  while  we  were  in  the  basiu,  with  «,n  \\\\feY>i9\  ot 
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ablaut  tlurty-two  hoars:  of  course,  the  displays  could  not  be  exactly 
periodic,  but  it  woala  be  ao  interesting  study  to  remain  several 
days  aad  watch  carefully  the  movements  of  such  a  power.  Just 
eant  of  the  Grand  Oeyser,  as  located  on  the  chart,  in  a  moderate- 
sized  geyser,' with  three  smaller  ones  along  the  side  of  it,  all  playing 
at  the  same  time.  From  the  larger  one,  a  column  of  water  is 
constantly  shot  up  15  or  20  feet,  with  much  the  sound  of  the  escai>e 

of  the  steam  from 
'^*  *''  a  pipe.    The  orifice 

,' '  ~  is   not  more  than  C 

inches  in  diameter; ' 
(       {\[    .:  ■  "  ■    ■  1  but  with  the  three 

smaller   ones  play- 
ing at  the  same  time 
a  grea  t  com  motion  is 
excited.    Near  this 
little  group  are  sev- 
eral   large    boiling 
springs,     which 
throw  up  the  water 
in  the  center  2  to 
^i  feet.     These  are 
.funnel-sha|)ed,  with 
"^orifices  tS  inches  to 
'2  feet  in  diameter, 
"        in  basins  with  near- 
LHATi"  n>i<M,,  nH6-iijiE  uA^i.v.  ly  cireulaT  Tims,,15 

to  40  feet  in  diameter.  About  one-fourth  of  a  mile  northeast  of  tjie 
castle,  upon  a  mound  about  30  feet  above  the  river,  bnilt  up  with  thin 
lamiuiD  of  silica,  an<l  rounded  off,  rise  four  chimneys  of  different  sizes, 
whicli  are  geysers,  though  perhaps  not  spouting  extensively  at  this 
time.      One   is   12  Fig.  50. 

inches  high,  nearly 
circular,  and  3  feet 
in  diiiineter;  the 
second  is  oblong, 
4  by  e  feet,  with 
rather  coarsely 
scalloped  margins, 
with  an  aperture 
aliout  15  inches  in 
diameter;  the  third 
chimney  is  about  ( 
3  feet  high,  0  feet 
at  the  base,  with 
au  orifice  nearly 
quadrangular,  12 
inclies  across,  with  ^"'  »*th-tub. 

the  spongiform  masses  inside,  and  covered  all  over  wi»h  beautiful 
iwarly  beads  of  silica  ou  the  outside ;  the  fourth  chimney  rises  5  feet 
above  the  mound,  is  10  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  with  ao  orifice 
2  feet  across,  lined  inside  with  the  spongiform  masses.  This  has  Iwen 
at  one  time  a  first-class  geyser,  but  is  now  fast  going  to  decay,  a  beau- 
tiful rim.  The  elegant  head-work  ou  the  margin  and  all  the  sjWDgi- 
form  masses  are  now  falling  into  pieces,  forming  great  qnantitiea  of 
debris  around  the  base  of  the  mound.    There  is  also  one  boiling  spring 
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of  great  (e8tb«tic  beauty.  The  immediate  orifice  is  nearly  circalar,  and 
beantifully  scalloped  aronud  the  margios,  extends  straight  down,  aud 
the  water  lisea  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  scalloped  margin.  The 
water  is  ia  a  constant  state  of  agitation,  boiling  up  2  feet  at  times. 
The  margin  has  a  coating  of  bright  cream-yellow,  while  all  around  the 
sarfbce  there  is  the  most  delicate  and  intricate  embroidering,  snrpassiDg 
the    most    elaborate  _. 

lace^work.    Snrround  ^ '*  ' 

ing  the  ctater    s  an 
outer  reservo  r  4  feet 
wide,  with 
reddish-y 
while  in  tl 

the  reserv  he 

variegated  sc  1  ment 
which  aids  n  gi  ng 
anch  a  wo  ertull 
gajappearau  oth 
spring.  A  stie  m  u 
water  flotva  o  he 
spring  to  t  e 
a»i   the    channel    is  punch  bowl,  no.  i. 

lintd  for  fifty  yards  with  the  variegated  sediment.  Near  this  is  another 
mo«Dd  which  rises,  with  laminated  steps,  aboat  6  feet.  I  called  it  the 
Balh-Tiib.  {Fig.  GO.)  It  has  much  the  shape  and  size  of  our  ordinary 
batling-tnbs,  5  by  lU  feet,  beautifnlly  scalloped  around  the  inner  margins 
with  the  spongiform  or  cauliHower  masses  of  silica  iu»ide,  and  the  outer 
Pig.  ja.  sarface  adorned  with 

X  -.  the  greatest  ])rofusion 

of  the  pearly  beads; 

the  water  is  constantly 

boiling  up  2  feethigh, 

though    but   a  small 

.  quantity  llowsfromit. 

W,  Thei-e  arc    numerous 

.^ji.  craters    or    chimneys 

■  ^  which  are  well  worthy 

t  of  attention,  similar  to 

I  tho!>6  joat  described, 

l  astbePnuchBowIand 

=  Dental  Cup,  {Figa.  51 

J  and  52.) 

On  the  summit    of 
the  great  monnd,  ia 
one  of  a  class  I  have 
DBMTAL  cur  callcd cen tHiI spHiigs ^ 

itis  located  on  the  highest  point  of  the  monnd,  on  which  this  great 
gDup  belongs  j  has  a  crater  20  feet  in  diameter,  very  neariy  quiescent, 
subtly  bnbbhng,  or  boils  near  the  center,  with  a  thin  elegant  rim 
piyecting  over  the  spring,  with  the  water  rising  withiu  a  few  inches  of 
tt  top.  The  continual  but  very  moderate  overflow  of  this  spring  uni- 
fanly  on  every  side,  builds  up  slowly  a  broad-based  mound,  layer  by 
Iver,  one-eighth  to  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thiclc;  looking  down  into 
thae  springs,  you  seem  to  be  gazing  into  fathomless  depths,  while 
a  bright  hlae  of  the  waters  is  uneqoaled  even  by  the  sea.    There 
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are  a  Qumber  of  these  marreloas  central  springs;  tfaey  osually  crown 
the  sommit  of  ft  mound,  with  prqjectiDg  rims  carved  with  an  iDtricat« 


1    i 


I  una  V 1 

dpiicncy  which  of  itself  in  n  mnrvel,  and  a»  one  ascends  the  moantl  ai 
look)]  down  into  the  irondortidly  clear  dtpths,  the  vision  is  nuiqne.    Ts 
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Fig- 34- 


great  beauty  of  the  prismatic  colors  deiiends  mnch  on  the  Buiilight,  bat 
abont  the  middle  of  the  day,  wheu  the  bright  nvye  descend  nearly  veril- 
cally,  and  a  slight  breeze  jast 
makes  a  lipple  on  the  suri'ace, 
the  colors  exceed  comparison  ; 
when  the  snrface  is  calm 
there  is  one  vast  chaos  of 
colors,  dancing,  as  it  were,  liko  i 
the  colors  of  a  kaleidoiicope.  J 
As  seen  through  this  marvelous  i 
play  of  colors,  the  decorations  I 
on  tbe  sides  of  the  basin  are  . 
lighted  up  with  a  wild,  weird 
beauty,  which  wafts  one  at  once 
into  the  land  of  enchantment; 
all  the  brilliant  feata  of  fairies 
'  and  genii  in  tbe  ArubiauXights' 
Entertainments  are  forgotten 
in  the  aetnal  presence  of  sack 
marvelous  beauty;  lite  becomes 

a  privilege  and  a  blessing  after  r.. .„.,„-_  ».^,^~. 

one  has  seeu  and  thoroughly  felt  these  incomparable  types  of  nature's 
cuuniug  skill.  There  is  another  geyser,  which  has  a  chimney  3  feet 
high  and  5  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  with  an  orifice  2J  feet  at  the 
top,'Uned  with  the  spongiform  silica  inside,  and  on  the  outside  adorned 
with  bead  and  shell  work.  There  is  a  form  of  shell  crystallization 
that  reminds  one  of  the  artificial  sbell-work  made  with  small  thin 
oyster-shells ;  the  form  of  the  chimney  is  like  an  oM-fasliioticd  bee-hire. 
High  up  in  the  hills  there  is  one  lone  spring  20  by  30  feet,  with  consider- 
able flow,  forming  with  the  sediment  a  high  mound  2^0  yards  in  diam- 
eter ;  it  is  constantly  boiliug  np  in  tbe  center  abont  2  feet ;  it  has  the 
prettily  scalloped  rim,  aud  is  250  feet  above  the  river.  The  group  jost 
described  is  a  most  remarkable  one,  and  I  call  attenliou  to  it  ou  the 
chart  in  which  the  Bee-Hive  and  Giantess  are  located. 

Wo  will  now  pass  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river  for  a 
moment,  and  examine  tbe  Cas- 
tle and  its  surroundings.  Upon 
tlut  mound  on  which  the  Castle 
is  located,  there  is  oue  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  calm 
springs,  of  which  Mr.  Jackson 
secured  an  excellent  photo- 
graph; it  does  not  boil  at  all, 
k  but  tbe  surface  is  kept  in  a  con- 
S  slant  vibration;  the  spring  has 
-  a  rim  nearly  circular,  25  by  30 
feet;  is  somewhat  funnel- 
shaped,  passing  down  to  a 
depth  of  60  feet  in  water  that 
has  an  almost  unnatural  clear- 
iroHGiFOKu  cr  CAULIFLOWER  SILICA.  Dcss,  toa  Small  apcrturc, wMch 
leads  under  the  shell  to  an  uukuown  depth;  the  rim  slopes  down  on 
tbe  other  side  all  around  about  12  inches,  1  to  3  inches  thick, 
iDOSt  elegantly  scalloped,  tbe  under  sides  in  leaves  like  a  toad-stool; 
tbo  inner  lining  of  the  basin  is  a  morve)  of  delicate  tracer^  ot  ^ui& 
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white  silica ;  deep  down  in  tbe  sides  of  tbe  basin  are  wbat  appear 
to  be  chambers,  all  fioisbed  off  with  the  eaoie  delicate  work.  The 
Castle  receives  its  name  fi-oni  its  resemblance  to  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle  as  one  enters  the  valley  from  the  east.  The  silica  has  crystallized 
in  immense  globular  masses,  like  caulifiowers  or  spongiform  corals;  all 
around  it  the  crystals  seemed  to  have  formed  about  a  nucleus  at  right 
angles  to  the  center;  the  entire  mound  is  about  40  feet  high,  and  the 
chimney  20  feet ;  the  lower  portion  rises  in  steps  formed  of  thin  latninte 
of  silica,  mostly  very  thin,  but  some- 
times becoming  compact,  an  incb  or 
two  thick.  On  the  southeast  side, 
vhere  tbe  water  is  thrown  out  contin- 
ually, these  steps  are  omnmented  with 
tbe  usual  bead  and  shell  work,  with 
the  Inrge  cauliflower-like  masses,  but 
tbe  otiier  iiortions  are  fast  going  to  de- 
cay,  and  tbe  debris  are  abundant ;  in- 
deed, this  has  undoubtedly  bc«u  one 
of  tbe  most  active  and  powerfnl  geysers 
in  the  basin;  it  still  keeps  up  a  great 
I'liaring  inside,  and  every  few  moments 
tbrows  out  a  column  of  water  to  tbe 
I  bvigbt  of  10  or  IB  feet;  nil  aroaud  it 
some  most  beautifully  uruamonted 
reservoii-s  that  receive  the  surplus  wa 
tei's.  Ill  should  bere  describe  the  G-iant, 
Grotto,  Punch-Bowl,  and  a  hnndred 
other  geysers  of  all  classes,  it  would  be 
'-*"'■'  "•■'^'•-  pretty  much  a  re[>etition  of  what  has 

already  Iteen  written.  The  Giant  has  a  crater  like  a  broken  horn,  and, 
while  my  party  were  iu  the  basin,  plnye<i  at  one  time  one  hour  and 
twenty  minuter,  throwing  the  water  nj)  to  the  height  of  140  feet.  Liea- 
tenant  Boane  states  that  at  tbe  time  of  his  visit  the  previous  year  it 
played  three  and  a  half  boors,  throwing  acolumnof  waterDO  to  200  feet. 
"'The  Giant  has  arugge<l  crater,  10 
feet  in  diameter  on  tbe  outside,  with 
an  irregular  orifice  5  or  0  feet  in  di- 
ameter. (Fig.  58.)  It  discharges  a  vast 
body  of  water,  and  tbe  only  time  i 
saw  it  in  eniption  the  flow  of  water  ■ 
in  a  column  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  / 
140  feet  in  vertical  height,  continued  I 
uninterniptedly  for  nearly  three  hours.  I 
The  crater  resembles  aniiniaturc  model  , 
of  tbe  Coliseum. 

Our  search  for  new  wonders  leading 
us  across  the  Fire-Hole  River,  we  as- 
cended a  gentle  lucnisted  slope,  and 
came  suddenly  upon  a  large  oval  aper- 
ture with  scalloped  edges,  tbe  diam- 
eters of  which  were  18  and  23  feet, 
the    sides    cornigated   and    covered         <•<■'"""'"•'"  "■■  ^'•-^•••.j^--.-^  >.u, 
with  a  grayish-white  siliceons  deposit,  which  was  distinctly  visible  at 
tbe  depth  of  100  feet  below  the  surface.    No  water  could  be  discovered, 
but  we  could  distinctly  hear  it  gurgling  and  boiling  at  a  great  dis- 
tance below.    Saddenly  it  began  to  rise,  boiling  and  spluttering,  and 

*  H.  P.  LmeCard  In  Sorlbner's  Moatbly  for  Joac  1?11. 
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aending  oat  liufre  masses  of  steam,  causing  a  general  stampede  of  our 
coraiwny,  driving  us  some  distance  from  our  |>oiut  of  observation. 
"Wbea  vitbin  aboat  40  feet  of  the  surface,  it  became  stationary,  and 
ve  returned  to  look  down  upon  it.  It  was  foaming  and  surging  at  a 
terrible  rate,  occasionally  emitting  small  jets  of  hot  water  neariy  to  the 
mouth  of  the  orifice.  All  at  once  it  seemed  seized  with  a  fearful  spasm, 
and  rose  with  incredible  rapidity,  hardly  affording  us  time  to  dee  to  a 
safe  distance,  when  it  burst  from  the  orifice  with  terrific  momentum, 
tising  in  a  column  the  full  size  of  this  immense,  aperture  to  the  height 
of  CO  feet;  and  through  and  out  of  the  apex  of  this  vast  aqueous 
mass,  five  or  sis  lesser  jets  or  round  columns  of  water,  varyiug  in 
size  from  G  to  15  inches  in  diameter,  were  projected  to  the  marvdoos 
height  of  250  feet.  These  lesser  jets,  so  moch  higher  than  the  main 
column,  and  shooting  through  it,  doubtless  proceed  from  auxiliary 
pipes  leading  into  the  principal  orifice  near  the  bottom,  where  the  explo- 
sive force  is  greater.  If  the  theory  that  water  by  constant  boiling  be- 
comes explosive  .when  freed  from  air  be  triu',  this  theory  rationally  ac- 
counts for  all  irregnlarities  in  the  eruptions  of  the  geysers. 
Fig- 58- 


This  grand  eruption  continued  for  twenty  minutes,  and  was  the  most 
magniflcent  sight  we  ever  witnessed.  We  were  standiug  on  the  side  of 
the  geyser  nearest  the  sun,  the  gleams  of  wliich  filled  the  siwrkling  col- 
umn of  water  and  spray  with  myriads  of  rainbows,  whose  arches  were 
constantly  changing — dipping  and  fluttering  hither  and  thither,  and 
disappearing  only  to  be  succeeded  by  others,  again  and  again,  amid  the 
aqneouB  column,  while  the  minute  globules  into  which  the  spent  jets 
were  ditfused  when  falling  sparkled  like  a  shower  of  diamonds,  and 
around  every  shadow  which  the  denser  clouds  of  vapor,  interruptiug  the 
biu'b  rays,  cast  upon  the  column,  could  be  seen  a  Inminons  circle  radiant 
with  all  the  colors  of  the  prism,  and  resembliug  th6  halo  of  glory  repre- 
sented in  paintings  as  encircling  the  head  of  Divinity.  All  that  we 
h*id  previously  witnessed  seemed  tame  in  comparison  with  the  perfect 
Svwideur  and  beauty  of  this  display.  Two  of  these  wonderful  eruptions 
occorred  during  the  twenty-two  hours  we  remained  in  the  valley.  Thia 
eeyser  we  named  "The  Giantess."  (Pig.  59.) 
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A  huDdred  yards  distant  from  The  Giantess  vas  a  siticeous  cone,  very 
symmetrical  bnt  slightly  corrngated  npon  its  exterior  sar&ce,  3  feet  Id 
height  and  5  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  having  an  oval  orifice  34 
P18--40-  ^y    ^i   >i(!^^^    in   diameter, 

with  BcaUo])ed  edges.  Not  one 
of  oar  company  supposed  that 
it  wasa  geyser;  andiimongso 
many  wonders  it  had 'almost 
escaped  notice.  While  we 
were  at  breakfast  apon  the 
morniog  of  our  departure  a  Col- 
umn of  water,  entirely  filling 
the  crater,  shot  from  it,  which, 
by  accurate  triangular  meas- 
nrement,  we  found  to  be  219 
feet  in  height.  The  stream  did 
not  deflect  more  than  fonr  or 
five  degrees  froni  a  vertical 
line,  and  the  eruption  lasted 
eighteen  minufes.  We  named 
it  "The  Beehive."  {Fig.  ti».) 

The  illustration  of  the  Gi- 
ant«8S  in  action,  for  the  use  of 
which  in  this  report,  I  am 
indebtedto  the  liberality  of  the 
editors  of  Scrilinei-'s  Monthly, 
shows  most  Hthnirably  the  suu- 
cession  of  impulses  by  which 
the  column  of  water  is  held  up, 
apparently  so  steadily  for  so 
longatime.  We  didnotseethis 
wonderful  geyser  iu  operation 
during  our  visit;  bat  it  has 
been  so  graphically  described 
by  Mr.  Lan^ord,  and  so  faith- 
fully depicted  by  Mr.  Moran, 
^J  the  artist,  thntlittle  more  need 
be  added. 

The  Fan  Geyser  consists  of 
a  group  of  five  geysers,  which 
play  at  one  time,  throwing  the 
water  in  every  directiou. 
There  is  one  quite  couspicnooa 
cone,  marked  on  tho  chart, 
Pyramid,  which  is  now  extinct, 
except  that  from  the  summit 
steam  is  constantly  escaping. 
This  has  been  a  geyser  of  some 
importance,  and  has  built  up 
a  structure  25  feet  high,  and 
100  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
Near  it  is  a  quiet  spring  with  a 
TH>  ciAHTiia.  most  elegautly  scallojied  rim. 

It  would  require  the  careful  stndy  of  a  mouth  nader  the  most  favora- 
ble circumstances  to  obtain  full  and  clear  information  in  regard  to  all 
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tlie  geysers  of  this  haeia.  I  have  therefore  left;  andescribed  numy  as 
interestiog  ae  those  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages. 

On  onr  retam  to  the  lake  from  this  ba^iu,  we  passed  np  the  Fire-Hole 
Birer  to  its  aonrce  in  the  divide.  Early  in  the  morning,  as  we  were 
leaving  the  valley,  the  grand  old  geyser  which  stands  sentinel  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  gave  us  a  magnificent  parting  display,  and  with  little 
or  no  preliminary  warning  it  shot  np  a  column  of  water  aboat  6  feet  in 
diameter  to  the  height  of  100  Pig   so. 

to  150  feet,  and  by  a  sncces 
sioD  of  impnlses   seemed  to   ' 
bold  it  ap  steadily  for  the 
space  of  fifteen  minutes,  thi. 
great  mass  of  water  falling 
directly  back   into  the  b'tiiu, 
and  flowing  o\oi    the  edges 
and  down  the  sides  m  large 
streams.      Wlien    the  nctiou   , 
ceases,  the  watci  recedes  be   '' 
yond   sight,  and  nothing   is 
beard  but  the  occisionai  es 
cai>e  of  steim  until  another  ^ 
exhibition  occurs     Tlusis  one     — . 
of  the  most  accommodating  '""  "»»  "'"" 

geysers  in  the  basin,  and  diiimg  our  stay  played  once  an  hour  quite 
regularly.  On  account  of  Us  apparent  regulantj,  and  its  position 
overlooking  the  %  alley,  it  was  callpd  by  Messrs  Laugford  and  Doane 
"Old  Faithful "  It  has  built  up  a  cratei  about  20  leet  high  around  its 
base,  and  all  about  it  are  decorations  similar  to  those  previouhly  de- 
scribed. 

On  the  morning  of  August  C,  we 
asceuded  the  mountains  at  the  head 
of  Fire- Hole  River,  on  our  return  to 
the  hot-apriug  camp  on  the  Yellow- 
stone Lake.  We  had  merely  canght 
a  glimpse  of  tbe  wonderful  physical 
phenoineiia  of  this  remarkable  val- 
ley. We  had  just  barely  gleaned  a 
few  of  the  surface  observations, 
which  only  sharjieiied  our  desire  for 
a  larger  knowledge.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  these  geysers 
are  more  powerful  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  than  at  others.  We  saw 
.■  them  in  midsummer,  when  the  sur- 
face watei-8  are  greatly  diminished. 
In  the  spring,  at  thetimeof  the  melt- 
ing of  tbe  snows,  the  display  of  the 
CBVSBH  usiH.  first-class  geysers  must  be  more  fre- 

<lneiit  and  powerful.  Temperatures  may  vary  somewhat,  thongh  those 
eri-_"ven  on  the  chart  may  be  relied  on  as  correct  We  left  this  valley, 
'^ith  its  beaotiftd  scenery,  its  hot  springs  and  geysers,   with  great 

3!r.  Elliott  has  sketched  an  ideal  section  of  a  portion  of  tbe  Upper 
geyser  Valley,  (Fig.  63,)  which  may  convey  a  clearer  conception  of 
tne  way  in  which  we  may  suppose  the  waters  of  many  of  the  s[>riDfi^ 
^«ach  the  surface.    The  lower  portion  of  the  section  is  bwalt^  thsio.  \a!*fc 
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or  local  drift  deposits,  and  thirdly  the  crust  of  silica  which  forms  a  floor  of 
greater  or  less  thickness  for  the  eutire  valley. 

The  moantains  which  form  the  divide  between  the  Roorces  of  the 
Madison  and  the  Yellowstone  are  very  high  and  steep.  After  traveling 
about  8  miles,  we  came  to  the  nearly  vertical  sides  of  the  maio  divide, 
which  is  composed  of  trachytic  basalt.  Immense  qoantities  of  broken 
rocks  bad  fallen  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  ridges.  Little  lakes  occur 
every  mile  or  so,  nestled  among  the  pines  9,000  and  10,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  At  the  beail  of  Fire-Hole  we  ascended  a  steep  ridge,  with  al- 
most vertical  sides,  with  just  room  to  travel,  to  the  eammit  of  the  divide. 
Pig.  ea. 


From  this  point  we  could  look  back  and  obtain  a  full  view  of  the  Madi- 
son Valley  with  its  branches,  and  the  high  volcanic  mountains  that 
inclose  it.  The  mountains  are  gashed  with  deep  gorges,  and  on  the 
sides  are  immense  quantities  of  the  fragments  of  trachyte  and  obsid- 
ian, Thepinesgrowupon  the  declivities  ofthe  mountains  where  they  are 
BO  steep  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  ever  to  ascend.  The  ele- 
vation of  what  appeared  to  be  the  highest  point  of  our  route  was  9,500  feet, 
but  the  general  elevation  of  the  mountain  summits  is  about  10,000  feet- 
It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  isolated  peaks  rise  above  that  eleva- 
tion. 
As  we  deecended  the  mooataitts  on  the  east  side,  we  saw  through  the 
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trees  vhnt  we  tbought  at  flrsi;  was  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Yellowstone 

Lake.    It  proved  to  be  Lake  Madison,  a  most  beant  ful  sheet  of  water, 

set  like  a  gem  among  tbe  monntains,  witb  the 

dense  pine  forests  extending  down  to  the  very 

shores.    A  lidge  or  promonrory  extends  into  the 

lake  on  tbe  west  side  for  aboat  half  a  mile,  whic} 

gives  it  a  heart-shaited  form.    It  is  abont  three 

miles  ftwtt  north  to  soath,  and  two  from  east  to 

west    The  shores  of  the  lake  are  paved    witl 

masses  of  trachyte  and  obsidian. 

Leaving  Madison  Lake,  we  crossed  a  secon  1        te^jtoS  -»^  ^ 
high  basaltic  ridge,  and  descended  into  the  drain  M^  1 1    \ 

age  of  the  Yellowstone.    Dense  [tineforests,  with        e3 l.ft  I    J- 
here  and  there  open  grassy  glades,  deep  gullies 
which  seemed  to  have  no  water  except  daring  the 
melting  of  the  snows  in  spring,  occur  everywhere. 
Old  hot-spring  depoi^its  occnr  here  and  there,  eo\    ^ 
ering  limited  areas.    We  camped  at  night  on  the  ■ 
shore  of  a  lake  which  seemed  to  have  no  outlet 
It  is   simply  a  depression  which   receives   the  - 
drainage,  tit  the  snrroundiug  hills.    It  is  marsh 
around  the  shores,  and  the  surface  is  covered 
thickly  with  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  a  large  " 
yellow  lily.  The  water  is  not  clear  and  cold  like  tliat  = 
of  the  other  mountain  lakes,  but  more  like  rain 
water.     The  vegetation  was  very  luxuriant  all  3 
over  these  lowlands,  and  the  flowers  were  abu     a 
dant  and  varied.    The  lake  was  abont  two  miles  "      "  ^  I         j 
long  and  one  wide,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether   t  ■     e-     J 
had  ever  been  obser\'ed  by  human  beings  before   "     C:  i_L    f      !       " 

The  following  morning  we  reached  our  camp  at  "     f*^™*  " 

the  hot  springs,  on  the  sonthwest  arm  of  the  Ycl   ^ 
lowstone  Lake. 


r,  Li 
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As  an  appendix  to  this  chapter,  I  qnote  a  few 
parngraplis  from  a  remarkably  interesting  though  ^ 
scarce  volume,  entitled  "  New  Zealand :  its  Phys 
cal  Geography,  Geology,  and  Natural  History,"  by 
Dr.  Ferdinand  von  Hocbstetter.  The  hotsprings 
and  geysers  of  New  Zealand  are  so  similar  to 
tbose  in  the  Yellowstone  Basin,  and  scarcely  less 
inferior  in  interest,  that  I  gladly  call  attention  to 
this  moat  interesting  and  instructive  work.  The 
origin  of  these  hot  epriuga  is  undoubtedly  the 
same  all  over  the  world.  Those  in  Iceland  have 
been  studied  by  the  ablest  scientific  men  from  all 
portions  of  the  world. 

The  second  extract  is  from  a  very  able  work  by 
Professor  Gustavo  Bischof,  "  Researches  into  the 
Intenial  Beat  of  the  Globe,"  (page  '225.]  Theseex 
tracts  will  serve  to  convey  the  opinions  of  eminent 
acientiflc  men  who  have  made  the  subject  of  hot  spnoga  ft%^ecM\«An&'^. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  HOCHSTETTER'S  "  NEW  ZEALAND." 

^^  Both  kinds  of  springs  owe  their  origin  to  the  water  permeating  the 
surface  and  sinking  through  flssares  into  the  bowelp  of  the  earth,  where 
it  becomes  heated  by  the  still  existing  yolcanic  fires.  High-pressure 
steam  is  thus  generated,  which,  accompanied  by  volcanic  gases,  such 
as  muriatic  acid,  sulphurous  acia,  sulphureted  hydrogen,  and  carbonic 
acid,  rises  again  toward  the  colder  surface,  and  is  there  condensed  into 
hot  water.  The  over-heated  steam,  however,  and  the  gases  decompose 
the  rock  beneaUi,  dissolve  certain  ingredients,  and  deposit  them  on  the 
surface.  According  to  Bunsen's  ingenious  observations,  a  chronological 
succession  takes  place  in  the  co-operation  of  the  gases.  The  sulphurous 
acid  acts  first.  It  must  be  generated  there  where  rising  sulphur  vapor 
comes  into  contact  with  glowing  masses  of  rock.  Wherever  vapors  of 
sulphurous  acid  are  constantly  formed,  there  acid  springs,  or  solfataras, 
arise.  Incrustations  of  alum  are  very  common  in  such  places,  arising 
from  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  alumina  and  alkali  of  the  lavas ; 
another  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  lavas  is  gypsum,  or  sulphate 
of  lime,  the  residuum  being  a  more  or  less  ferruginous  fumarole  clay,  the 
material  of  the  mud-pools.  To  the  sulphurous  acid  comes  sulphureted 
hydrogen,  produced  by  the  action  of  steam  upon  sulphides,  and  by  the 
mutual  decomposition  of  the  sulphureted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous 
acid,  sulphur  is  formed,  which  in  all  solfataras  forms  the  characteristic 
precipitate,  while  the  decomposition  of  siliceous  incrustations  is  either 
entirely  wanting  or  quite  inconsiderable,  and  a  smell  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen  is  but  rarely  noticed.  These  acid  springs  have  no  periodical 
outbursts  of  water. 

"  In  course  of  time,  however,  the  source  of  sulphurous  acid  becomes 
exhausted,  and  sulphureted  hydrogen  alone  remains  active.  The  acid 
reaction  of  the  soil  disappears,  yielding  to  an  alkaline  reaction  by  the 
formation  of  sulphides.  At  the  same  time,  the  action  of  carbonic  add 
begins  upon  the  rocks,  and  the  alkaline  bicarbonates  thus  produced 
dissolve  the  silica,  which,  on  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  deposits  in 
the  form  of  opal,  or  quartz,  or  siliceous  earth,  and  thus  the  shell  of  the 
springs  is  formed,  upon  the  structure  of  which  the  periodicity  of  the 
outbursts  depends.  Professor  Bunsen,  rejecting  the  antiquated  theory 
of  Makenzie,  based  upon  the  existence  of  subterraneous  chambers,  from 
which  the  water,  from  time  to  time,  is  pressed  up  through  the  vapors 
accumulating  on  its  surface,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  Hem 
fountain,  has  proved  in  the  case  of  the  great  geyser  that  the  periodical 
eruptions  or  explosions  essentially  depend  upon  the  existence  of  a  frame 
of  siliceous  deposits,  with  a  deep,  flue-shaped  tube,  and  upon  the  sudden 
development  of  larger  masses  of  steam  from  the  overheated  water  in 
the  lower  portions  of  the  tube.  The  deposition  of  silica  in  quantities  suf- 
ficient for  the  formation  of  this  spring  apparatus  in  the  course  of  years 
takes  place  only  in  the  alkaline  springs.  Their  water  is  either  entirely 
neutral  or  has  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction.  Silica,  chloride  of  sodium, 
carbonates,  and  sulphates  are  the  chief  ingredients  dissolved  in  it.  In 
the  place  of  sulphurous  acid  the  odor  of  sudphureted  hydrogen  is  some- 
times observed  in  these  springs. 

"  The  rocks,  from  which  the  siliceous  hot-springs  of  New  Zealand  derive 
their  silica,  are  rhyolites,  and  rhy olithic  tufas,  containing  seventy  and  more 
per  cent,  of  silica :  while  we  know  that  in  Iceland  palagonite,  and  pal- 
agonitic  tufas,  with  fifty  per  cent,  of  silica,  are  considered  as  the  material 
acted  upon  and  lixiviated  by  the  hot  water.  By  the  gradual  cooling  of 
the  volcanic  rocks  under  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  course  of  cen- 
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tunes  the  hot  springs  also  will  gradually  disappear;  for  they  too  are 
but  a  transient  phenomenon  in  the  eternal  change  of  everything  cre- 
ated.^— (Hocbstetter's  New  Zealand,  English  translation,  p.  432.) 

EXTBACT   FBOM  BISOHOF'S  '*  BESEABGHES  INTO  THE  INTEBNAL  HEAT 

OF  THE  GLOBE.^ 

"No  doubt  can  be  entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  the  agent  by 
which  the  waters  of  the  geyser,  the  Strokr,  and  other  less  considerable 
springs,  are  thrown  to  such  an  immense  height.  It  is,  as  in  volcanoes,  a 
gstseons  body,  principally  aqueous  vapor.  We  may,  therefore,  very 
fairly  agree  with  Erug  Von  Nidda,  and  consider  volcanoes  in  the  same 
light  as  intermittent  springs,  with  this  difference  only,  that  instead  of 
wat^  they  throw  out  melted  matters. 

"Efe  takes  it  for  granted  that  these  hot  springs  derive  their  temper- 
ature firom  aqueous  vapors  rising  from  below.  'Wlien  these  vapors  are^ 
able  to  rise  freely  in  a  continual  column,  the  water  at  the  different 
depths  must  have  a  constant  temperature,  equal  to  that  at  which  water 
i^ould  boil  under  the  pressure  existing  at  the  respective  depths  5  hence 
the  constant  ebullition  of  the  permanent  springs  and  their  boiling  heat. 
Ifj  on  the  other  hand,  the  vapors  be  prevented  by  the  complicated, 
wmdings  of  its  channels  from  rising  to  the  surface ;  if,  for  example,  they 
be  airested  in  caverns,  the  temperature  in  the  upper  layers  of  water  must 
necessarily  become  reduced,  because  a  large  quantity  of  it  islost  by  evaiK)- 
ration  at  the  surface,  which  cannot  be  replaced  from  below.  And  any 
circolation  of  the  layers  of  water  at  different  temperatures,  by  reason, 
of  their  unequal  specific  gravities,  seems  to  be  very  much  interrupted; 
by  the  narrowness  and  sinuosity  of  the  passage.  The  intermitting 
springs  of  Iceland  are  probably  caused  by  the  existence  of  caverns,  in. 
which  the  vapor  is  retained  by  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  water  in 
the  channel  which  leads  to  the  surface.  Here  this  vapor  collects,  and. 
presses  the  water  in  the  cavern  downward  until  its  elastic  force  becomes 
sufficiently  great  to  effect  a  passage  through  the  column  of  water  which 
confines  it.  The  violent  escape  of  the  vapor  causes  the  thunder-like 
subterranean  sound  and  the  trembling  of  the  earth  which  precedes 
each  eruption.  The  vapors  do  not  appear  at  the  surface  till  they  have 
heated  the  water  to  their  own  temperature.  When  so  much  vapor  has 
escaped  that  the  expansive  force  of  that  which  remains  has  become  less 
than  the  pressure  of  the  confining  column  of  water,  tranquillity  is  re- 
stored, and  this  lasts  until  such  a  quantity  of  vapor  is  again  collected 
as  to  produce  a  fresh  eruption.  The  spouting  of  the  spring  is  therefore 
repeated  at  intervals,  depending  upon  the  capacity  of  the  cavern,. the 
height  of  the  column  of  water,  and  the  heat  generated  below." 

The  various  groups  of  mud-springs,  or  sali^s^  which  are  described  in 
the  preceding  chapter  are  scarcely  less  interestmg  and  instructive  than 
the  geysers.  The  following  analyses  of  the  sediment,  by  Professor 
Augustus  Steitz,  of  Montana,  for  Mr.  Langford,  will  be  useful  for  com- 
parison. Tlie  rc^er  is  also  referred  to  the  report  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Peale 
in  this  volume.  I  have  appended  a  few  analyses  of  the  hot-spring 
deposits  from  New  Zealand,  from  the  interesting  work  of  Dr.  Hoch- 
stetter. 
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Analyses  of  mud  or  sediment  from  mud-springs. 


White  sMment. 

Silica'. 42.2 

Afaffnesia.. 33.4 

Lime 17.8 

Alkalies 6.6 


100.0 


Lavender  eedimemt. 

Silica 28.2 

Alumina 58.6 

Boracic  acid 3.2 

Oxido  of  iron 0.6 

Oxide  of  calcium ....  4.2 

Water  aud  loss 5.2 


100.0 


Pink  eediment, 

SiUca 38.6 

Alumina 58.4 

Oxide  of  calcium 8. 3 

Soda  and  potassa 4.2 

Water  and  loss 2.5 


100.0 


Silioeaua  depoeita  of  hot  epringe,  on  the  ahoi'es  of  the  BotomdhanOf  New  Zealand,  analpwedh^f 

Mr,  Mayer. 

[No.  1,  Tetarata,  two  Bamples,  a,  «n  earthy,  ]>owder^  mass ;  b,  aoUdifled  incnzttation ;  ISo.  %  Kasabapn; 

No.  3,  Whatapbho ;  Ao.  4,  Otakapuarangi.] 


SiUoa , 

Water  and  organic  sabstonocs*. 

Sesqafoxide  of  iron 1 

Alumina 3 

Limo 

lytagnesla 

Alkalies 


4. 


66.60 

lL<i 

Sligbt  in* 

diCtttlOB. 

SUglit  in- 
dication. 


I,  Pattison  (Philos.  Magazine,  1844,  p.  495)  and,  II,  Mallet  (Philos. 
Magazine  1,  853,  p.  285)  give  the  following  analyses  of  the  sUiceons  de- 
posits on  the  hot  springs  of  Lake  Tanpo,  without,  however,  specifying 
the  localities : 

L  IL 

Silica 77..%  W.20 

Alnraina , 9.70  L58 

Sesqnioxide  of  iron 3.72  0.17 

Lime 1.54  Indication. 

Chloride  of  sodium • 0.86 

Water 7.66  3.06 

99.97  99.86 

Specific  gravity L968  2.031 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FROM  HOT  SPRING  CAMP,  ON  YELLOWSTONE  LAKE,  UP  PELICAN  CREEK 

AND  DOWN  EAST  FORK,  TO  BOTTLER'S  RANCH. 

We  were  joined  at  our  Hot  Spring  camp  by  Lieutenant  G.  0.  Doanei 
who  had  visited  this  region  the  previous  year  in  company  with  Messrs. 
Washburn  and  Langford.  Captain  Tyler  and  Lieutenant  Orugan  had 
been  ordered  to  return,  with  most  of  the  escort,  to  Fort  Ellis,  and  they 
were  already  on  their  way  to  the  post  by  way  of  the  Madison  Valley. 
We  remained  here  for  a  day  or  two,  studying  the  hot  springs  and  rest- 
ing our  animals.  From  this  point  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Carrington  com- 
menced the  survey  of  the  shore-line  of  the  lake  with  our  useful  little 
bark,  the  Anna.  They  were  absent  seven  days,  and  during  the  time 
sailed  around  the  entire  shore-line,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
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miles,  sketching  every  bay  or  indentation,  as  well  as  the  mountains  that 
inclose  it.  The  topographical  survey  was  continued  around  the  south 
and  west  shores  of  the  lake  with  perfect  success.  A  series  of  careful 
observations  for  elevations  were  taken  at  all  our  permanent  camps,  as 
well  as  at  other  suitable  localities ;  so  that  the  height  of  the  lake  above 
the  sea  may  be  regarded  as  very  accurately  attained. 

A  small  party  in  charge  of  Mr.  Stevenson  returned  from  Hot  Spring 
camp  to  Bottler's  Ranch,  by  way  of  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  to  obtain 
additional  supi>lies.  On  the  evening  of  August  9,  we  camped  at  the  head 
of  the  main  bay,  west  of  Flat  Mountain.  Our  hunters  returned,  after 
diligent  search  for  two  and  a  half  days,  with  only  a  black-tailed  deer, 
which,  though  poor,  was  a  most  important  addition  to  our  larder.  It 
seems  that  during  the  months  of  August  and  September  the  elk  and 
deer  resort  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  to  escape  from  the  swarms 
of  flies  in  the  lowlands  about  the  lake.  Tracks  of  game  could  be  seen 
everywhere,  but  none  of  the  animals  themselves  were  to  be  found. 
Our  course  around  the  lake  was  intended  to  follow  the  shore  as  far  as 
possible.  We  made  our  way  among  the  dense  pines  or  over  the  fallen 
timber,  sometimes  in  grassy  glades,  through  marshes,  or  by  lily-cov- 
ered lakes.  The  little  streams,  which  are  at  this  season  mostly  dry, 
have  worn  deep  gullies  through  the  superficial  beds,  showing  the  old 
lake  deposits  to  have  been  from  200  to  600  feet  in  thickness. 

At  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  August  10,  at  the  west  base  of  Flat  Moun- 
tain, the  thermometer  stood  at  15^^,  and  water  was  frozen  in  my  tent  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  rocks  of  Bed  Mountain  are  trachyte,  with 
a  purplish  tinge,  quite  hard,  and  somewhat  spotted  and  banded.  Some 
portions  of  the  mountain  are  very  red,  and  from  this  fact  it  derives  its 
name.  Those  of  Flat  Mountain  are  the  same  in  texture  and  color.  From 
the  summit  of  Flat  Mountain  we  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  lake.  Three 
islands  were  visible,  one  of  them  quite  small,  200  yards  long,  covered 
Avith  pine  timber.  It  is  really  an  elevated  ridge  of  sand.  The  other 
two  are  about  a  mile  in  length,  also  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  pines. 
Along  the  shores  of  these  islands  are  bluft'  banks  of  stratified  volcanic 
sand,  50  feet  high.  All  these  islands  are  probably  elevated  portions  of 
the  old  lake-bed,  which  have  gradually  risen  above  the  surface  as  the 
waters  of  the  present  lake  diminish.  To  the  westward  a  still  higher 
range  can  be  seen,  and  near  it  Heart  Lake,  and  still  further  west  Mad- 
ison Lake,  embosomed  among  the  mountains.  On  the  long  points  or 
fingers,  as  it  were,  that  extend  out  into  the  lake,  are  several  small  lily- 
IN>nds,  and  open  meadow-spaces,  covered  with  thick  grass.  The  general 
view,  however,  consists  of  an  outer  range  or  rim  of  volcanic  peaks,  from 
10,000  to  11,000  feet  high,  with  the  inner  portions,  or  belt  of  lower  hills 
and  ridges,  black  with  the  dense  forests  of  pine,  but  relieved  here  and 
there  by  a  small  lake,  or  an  open  meadow  glade.  The  altitude  of  Flat 
Mountain  is  9,704  feet. 

From  this  high  point,  with  the  grand  basin  spread  out  before  us,  we 
may  again  ask  a  question  in  regard  to  its  origin.  On  all  sides,  and 
among  the  foot-hills,  the  debris^  which  consist  of  fragments  of  trachyte, 
are  enormous.  Steps'  produced  by  slides  can  be  seen  most  clearly  by 
looking  over  the  dark  mass  of  pines.  We  still  believe  that  the  basin 
was  at  first  a  depression,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  volcanic  forces 
v^hich  bailt  up  the  surrounding  groups  of  mountain  peaks,  and  formed 
a  reservoir  for  their  drainage,  but  that  it  is  also  due  in  part  to  erosion. 
A  vast  amount  of  material  has  been  ground  up  by  the  waters  of  the  lake 
from  the  sides  of  the  basin,  to  form  the  extensive  modern  deposit  which 
we  meet  with  everywhere. 
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Leaving  oar  camp  at  Flat  MouDtain,  we  ascended  the  high  hills, 
among  the  fallen  timber,  taking  a  coarse  aboat  soatheast,  passed  over 
the  divide,  and  at  night  fonnd  oarselves  on  the  head-waters  of  Snake 
Biver.  The  rocks,  as  asaal,  were  trachy tic  basalt,  for  the  most  part ;  bat 
in  ascending  the  divide  from  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  we  find  Oarboniferoas 
limestones,  with  the  accompanying  clays,  in  one  locality.  Examples  of 
the  exfoliation  of  the  igneous  rocks  are  very  common. 

Between  Flat  Mountain  and  the  Yellowstone  Bange  the  divide  is  very 
low.  The  sources  of  some  of  the  branches  of  Snake  Biver  extend  up 
within  two  miles  of  the  lake,  and  the  elevation  is  not  more  than  400  feet 
above  the  lake  level.  This  ia  what  has  been  hitherto  understood  as 
"Two  Ocean  Pass.^  The  separation  of  the  drainage  between  the 
Yellowstone  Basin  and  Snake  Biver  is  complete.  The  valley  of  Snake 
Biver  is  very  pleasantly  diversified  with  meadow-like  openings  and 
dense  forests  of  pines.  Some  of  these  glades  are  two  to  four  miles  long 
and  one  to  two  miles  wide.  This  transition  from  forest  to  meadow  con- 
tinues all  along  the  river  and  its  branches,  from  their  sources  to  the 
junction  with  the  Columbia. 

From  our  camp  on  Snake  Biver,  we  traveled  north  of  east  to  the  shores 
of  the  lake.  The  broad  lowlands  are  most  pleasantly  diversified  with 
groves  of  pines  and  fUie  grassy  meadows,  and  numbers  of  streams,  some 
of  which  were  of  considerable  size,  flowed  from  the  mountains  into  the 
lake.  One  of  these  creeks  was  75  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep.  All 
the  rocks  we  met  with  were  basalt  and  basaltic  breccia.  The  Yellowstone 
Bange.  so  far  as  I  could  examine  it,  was  composed  of  breccia,  though  it 
undouDtedly  contains  a  nucleus  of  trachyte ;  for  the  masses  of  it,  wliich 
could  not  have  been  transported  far,  were  scattered  over  the  surface. 
We  crossed  the  marshy  vaUey  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  which  is  abont 
three  mUes  wide,  and  pitched  our  tents  upon  a  sort  of  terrace  6n  the 
east  side  of  the  southeast  arm,  80  feet  above  the  water-level  of  the  lake. 
From  this  point  we  made  a  small  side  trip  to  the  source  of  the  Upper  Yel- 
lowstone, and  thence  to  the  sources  of  the  Snake  Biver.  The  entire  region 
is  one  of  great  interest.  On  the  morning  of  August  12, 1  started  up  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Doane  and 
Schonboru,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  careful  geological  as  well  as 
topographical  survey  of  the  district  bordering  the  great  divide.  Five 
streams  of  water  flow  into  the  Ui>per  Yellowstone  from  the  mountains  on 
either  side  of  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  veg- 
etation is  fresh,  green,  and  most  abundant.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
valley  in  the  West  that  presents  as  fine  a  picture  to  the  eye.  On  either 
side,  the  valley,  which  is  about  three  miles  wide,  is  walled  in  by  dark,  som- 
ber rocks  of  volcanic  origin,  which  have  been  weathered  into  remarkable 
architectural  forms.  Looking  up  the  valley  from  some  high  pointj  one 
could  almost  imagine  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the  ruins  of  some 
gigantic  city,  so  much  like  old  castles,  cathedrals  of  every  age  and  dime, 
do  these  rocks  appear ;  add  to  this,  the  singular  vertical  furrows  which 
are  cut  deep  into  the  sides  and  render  more  striking  their  antiquated  ap- 
pearance. At  the  base  of  the  wall-like  ridges  of  the  valley,  immense 
masses  of  volcanic  breccia  have  fallen  down  from  the  mountain-tops,  in 
many  instances  crushing  down  the  pines  along  their  path.  Abont  fifteen 
miles  above  the  lake  the  valley  terminates  abruptly,  the  mountains 
rising  like  walls,  and  shutting  off  the  country  beyond.  The  river  here 
separates  into  three  main  branches,  with  here  and  there  smaller  ones, 
which  bring  the  aggregated  waters  of  the  melted  snows  from  the  sum- 
mits of  their  bare  volcanic  peaks.  Just  at  the  head  of  the  valley  there 
is  a  little  lake,  but  not  more  than  one  or  two  hundred  yards  in  width. 
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The  lake  which  has  been  placed  on  the  maps  as  Bridger's  Lake  has  no 
real  existence. 

"From  the  head  of  the  main  valley  we  ascended  the  mountains  on  the 
west  side,  and  from  the  summit  of  a  high  peak  the  whole  basin  with 
the  divide  was  brought  within  the  scope  of  our  vision.  As  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  on  every  side,  bare,  bald  peaks,  domes,  ridges  in  great 
numbers  could  be  seen.  At  least  one  hundred  peaks,  worthy  of  a  name, 
could  be  located  within  the  radius  of  our  vision.  The  rocks  everywhere, 
though  massive,  black,  and  deeply  furrowed  vertically,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  horizontal  stratification.  In  some  instances  the  furrows  are  so 
regular  that  the  breccia  has  a  columnar  appearance.  The  summits  of  the 
mountains  are  entirely  composed  of  breccia.  Angular  masses  of  trachyte, 
10  to  30  feet  in  diameter,  are  inclosed  in  the  volcanic  cement.  Most  of  the 
fragments  are  small,  varying  from  an  inch  to  several  feet,  seldom  much 
worn.  We  camped  at  night  near  a  small  lake,  by  the  side  of  a  bank  of 
snow,  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  the  short  spring  grass  and  flowers 
all  around  us.  There  are  but  two  seasons  on  these  mountain  summits, 
spring  and  winter.  In  August  the  fresh  new  grass  may  be  seen  spring- 
ing up  where  a  huge  bank  of  snow  has  disappeai^ed.  The  little  spriug- 
flowers,  seldom  more  than  one  or  two  inches  high,  cover  the  ground ; 
Clataniay  VioUiy  BanunculuSj  and  many  others.  The  following  morning 
we  traveled  for  several  miles  along  a  ridge  not  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  wide,  from  one  side  of  which  the  waters  flowed  into  the  Pacific, 
and  on  the  other,  into  the  Atlantic.  To  the  westward  the  outlines  of  the 
Teton  Bange,  with  its  saw-like  or  shark-teeth  summits,  were  most  clearly 
visible.  They  seemed  to  be  covered  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  snow. 
From  whatever  point  of  view  one  can  see  the  Teton  Range,  the  sharj)- 
pointed  peaks  have  the  form  of  huge  sharks'  teeth.  To  the  southward,  for 
fifty  miles  at  least,  nothing  but  igneous  rocks  can  be  seen.  Toward  the 
Tetons  there  is  a  series  of  high  ridges,  of  which  the  Teton  Range  seemed 
to  be  the  central  one.  These  ridges,  which  pass  off  from  the  main  Teton 
Bange,  incline  to  the  northeast,  and  vary  in  height  from  9,600  to  10.500 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  1,000  to  1,800  feet  above  the  valleys  at  their 

til  V  ^ 

base. 

We  ascended  one  of  the  high  ridges,  (not  the  highest,  however,)  and 
found  it  to  be  1,650  feet  above  the  valley  at  its  foot.  The  northeast 
side  is  like  a  steep  roof,  while  the  southwest  side  breaks  off  abruptly. 
From  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  the  view  is  grand  in  the  extreme.  To 
the  westward  the  entire  country,  for  the  distance  of  fifty  miles,  seems  to 
have  b^n  thrown  up  into  high,  sharp  ridges,  with  gorges  1,000  to  1,500 
feet  in  depth.  Beautiful  lakes,  grassy  meadows  also,  come  within  the 
vision.  I  can  conceive  of  no  more  wonderful  and  attractive  region  for 
the  explorer.  It  would  not  be  diflftcult  for  the  traveler  to  make  his  way 
among  these  grand  gorges,  penetrating  every  valley,  and  ascending 
every  mountain  or  ridge.  Tlie  best  of  grass,  wood,  water,  and  game  are 
abundant  to  supply  the  wants  of  himself  or  animals. 

I  think  that  numerous  passes  could  be  found  from  the  valley  of  Snake 
Eiver  to  the  basin  of  the  Yellowstone.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  many 
points  on  the  south  rim  of  the  basin  where  a  road  could  be  made  with 
ease  into  the  valley  of  Snake  River.  From  this  ridge  it  would  seem  that 
there  could  be  but  little  difference  in  the  altitude  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake 
and  Heart  Lake,  and  they  cannot  be  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles  apart, 
and  yet  the  latter  is  one  of  the  sources  of  SusU^e  River.  The  little 
branches  of  Snake  River  nearly  interlace  with  some  streams  that  flow 
into  the  lake,  and  the  gullies  come  up  within  two  miles  of  the  shore-line. 
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There  is  a  very  narrow  dividing  ridge  in  one  place,  between  the  drain- 
age, which  may  be  within  one  mile  of  the  lake.    . 

As  we  have  stated  in  the  previous  pages  of  this  report,  the  rocks  of  this 
basin  are  mostly  volcanic,  but  on  the  south  side  of  the  divide,  between  the 
Yellowstone  and  the  sources  of  the  Snake,  the  series  of  ridges  extending 
southward  to  the  Tetons  are  largely  sedimentary.  Carboniferous  lime- 
stones occupy  restricted  areas,  while  some  of  the  highest  ridges  are  made 
up  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  strata.  One  ridge,  the  summit  of  which 
was  over  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  overlooks  the  country  for  fifty 
mUes  in  every  direction,  is  the  exact  dividing  ridge  which  separates  the 
drainage  of  the  two  basins.  On  the  summit  and  north  side  of  the  ridge 
the  rocks  were  smooth,  as  if  vast  masses  of  snow  and  ice  had  sliddea 
down  for  ages.  The  rocks  are  composed  of  somber-brown  and  msty 
grayish-brown  sandstones,  in  which  I  found  great  quantities  of  leaves 
of  deciduous  trees.  There  was  one  fern  and  a  palm  of  huge  dimensions. 
From  these  exposures  of  the  sedimentary  beds,  I  draw  the  same  conclu- 
sion that  I  have  done  so  many  times  previously,  that  the  unchanged  rooks 
either  now  exist  or  have  existed  all  over  the  Northwest ;  that  they  may 
have  been  removed  by  erosion,  concealed  by  overflows  of  igneous  mate- 
rial, or  thrown  up  into  ridges;  but  the  one  final  conclusion  is,  that  they 
extended  all  over  the  region  about  the  sources  of  these  great  rivers,  in 
a  horizontal  position,  at  a  comparatively  recent  geological  period. 

On  our  return  .to  the  east  side  of  the  lake  from  the  sources  of  Snake 
River,  we  followed  down  the  valley  of  a  little  stream  that  has  its  origin 
at  Ihe  foot  of  the  ridge.  As  it  fiowed  toward  the  lake,  it  cut  a  deep  chan- 
nel into  the  lake  deposits,  sometimes  50  to  100  feet,  well  illustrating  the 
character  of  the  materials.  It  was  composed  at  the  bottom  of  grayish- 
white  clays,  passing  up  into  a  sort  of  bowlder  deposit,  all  derived  from 
the  degradation  of  volcanic  rocks. 

We  may  here  discuss  for  a  moment,  in  general  terms,  the  geolo- 
gical character  of  the  mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake.  The 
Upper  Yellowstone  River  rises  in  the  high  volcanic  range  which  shuts 
oft'  the  Yellowstone  Basin  from  the  Wind  River  drainage,  forming 
what  is  usually  called  the  great  water-shed  of  the  continent.  The 
range  of  mountains  on  the  east  and  south  sides  of  the  Yellowstone 
Basin  gives  origin  to  the  waters  of  the  Snake  River,  which  fiow  west 
into  the  Pacific,  to  those  of  Green  River,  which  flow  southward  into 
the  Great  Colorado,  and  to  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Yellowstone. 
Upon  the  east  and  southeast  sides,  the  mountains  seem  to  be  entirely 
of  volcanic  origin;  they  are  also  among  the  ruggedest  and  most  inao- 
accessible  ranges  on  the  continent.  From  the  valley  of  Wind  River 
they  present  a  nearly  vertical  wall  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet  high,  which 
has  never  been  scaled  by  white  man  or  Indian:  but  are  covered  with 
peq)etual  snows  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  From  any  high  point  a 
chaotic  mass  of  peaks  of  every  variety  of  form  may  be  seen  extending 
from  the  Snake  River  Valley  to  the  lower  caiion  of  the  Yellowstone. 
The  general  level  of  the  sum  ui its  is  about  10,000  feet,  but  some  of  the 
higher  peaks  reach  10,500  to  11,000  feet.  Many  of  them  are  the  nuclei 
of  old  volcanic  cones,  composed  of  very  compact  trachyte;  others  are 
portions  of  the  rim  of  a  vast  crater.  Mounts  Doane  and  Stevenson  are 
fragments  of  the  rim  of  an  immense  crater,  the  layers  of  trachyte  inclin- 
ing from  the  basin  on  every  side;  some  of  the  centers  of  efiusion  were 
long  fissures,  forming  ridges.  All  around  these  nuclei,  and  sometimes 
reaching  nearly  to  the  summits,  are  the  volcanic  conglomerates  or  brec- 
cias ill  horizontal  strata.  Even  the  highest  portions  of  the  mountains, 
the  broad  ridges  that  form  the  very  water-shed,  arc  composed  ot  these 
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breccias,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  even  conceal  the  great  mass 
of  compact  trachyte  rocks.  At  any  rate,  so  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
the  true  trachyte  rocks  are  exposed  only  in  the  form  of  cones,  here  and 
there«  vhile  the  great  mass  on  the  surface  is  the  breccia.  They  are 
oontinaaUy  disintegrating,  so  that  all  over  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
and  among  the  foot-hills  there  are  inlmense  quantities  of  debris  ;  not 
onfirequently  huge  masses  are  gradually  broken  off  from  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  by  the  combined  action  of  water  and  ice,  leaving  a  vertical 
wall  50  to  200  feet  or  more  in  height. 

From  our  camp  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  we  ascended  Mounts 
Doane  and  Stevenson.  Between  the  lake  shore  and  the  summits  of 
these  peaks,  there  is  a  succession  of  ridges,  which  measured  8,50y,  8,800, 
9,000,  9,200,  9,400  feet,  &c.  These  peaks,  with  an  intermediate  lower 
portion,  form  a  part  of  the  rim  of  a  huge  crater,  and  on  the  inner  side 
the  layers  of  trachyte  appear  like  strata,  inclining  from  the  crater  10^. 
The  rocks  are  somewhat  varied  in  texture,  more  or  less  compact,  but 
mostly  very  compact  hornblende  trachyte.  Near  the  summit  the  rocks 
are  slightly  porous,  true  basalt,  as  if  they  had  not  been  subjected  to 
much  pressure.  Some  of  the  rocks  are  red  or  ashen-gray,  and  bave  a 
slaty  cleavage;  the  volcanic  breccia  rises  to  the  height  of  2,000  to  2,500 
feet  above  the  lake. 

On  the  east  side^,  the  proofs  of  the  former  elevation  of  the  lake  may 
be  seen  300  tq  500  feet  high  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  little 
streams  that  cut  through  the  lower  hills,  along  the  boilers  of  the  lake, 
expose  150  to  200  feet  of  stratified,  recent  deposits.  Near  Steam  Point 
the  waters  of  the  lake  have  washed  the  shores  for  two  or  three  miles, 
so  as  to  expose  100  to  150  feet  of  ftrata,  composed  of  volcanic  saud  and 
gravel  at  the  bottom,  passing  up  into  fine  sand,  and  at  the  top  consider- 
able thickness  of  coarse  sandstone  and  conglomerates.  All  these  modern 
deposits  have  been  permeated  and  in  part  cemented  with,  the  silica 
of  the  old  hot  springs.  We  have  said  enough  about  the  modern  lake 
deposits  to  establish  the  fact  that  they  are  worthy  of  attention,  and 
form  a  portion  of  the  geological  history  of  this  basin.  We  shall  only 
allude  to  them  hereafter  as  we  meet  them  in  our  travels. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  localities  for  extinct  springs  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  southeast  arm  of  the  lake,  at  the  head  of  Alum  Greek, 
and  marked  on  the  map  ^^ Brimstone  Basin."  For  half  a  mile  before 
reaching  this  spot  the  air  is  filled  with  a  disagreeable  sulphurous  smell. 
Hie  deposit  is  mostly  silica,  though  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sulphur 
mingled  with  it.  In  the  bed  of  the  little  stream  that  passes  through 
the  basin  arc  numerous  small  springs,  from  which  bubbles  of  gas  are 
constantly  escaping,  probably  sulphureted  hydrogen.  The  little  creek 
-which  passes  through  the  basin  rises  in  the  higher  ridges  ten  miles  dis- 
tant, and,  as  it  passes  through  the  spring  deposit,  is  rendered  turbid 
like  milk.  The  channel  is  coated  with  a  creamy-white  material,  silica 
and  sulphur;  old  pine  logs,  which  must  once  have  formed  large  trees, 
now  lie  prostrate  in  every  direction  over  the  basin.  It  covers  an  area 
of  about  three  miles  in  extent,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  vertical  thick- 
ness of  50  feet  was  exposed.  Not  a  trace  of  any  spring  could  be  found 
^dth  a  temperature  above  ordinary  spring-water.  From  all  appear- 
ances, this  basin  must  have  been  active  within  a  comparatively  modern 
period.  It  is  true,  however,  that  these  springs  are  continually  becoming 
extinct,  and  have  done  so  ever  since  the  great  period  of  volcanic  activity 
in  this  region. 

The  hot-spring  district,  above  and  below  Steam  Point,  is  quite  inter- 
esting, as  showing  the  remains  of  what  was  once  a  very  important  grouQ« 
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Tbe  hot-spring  area  extends  about  five  miles  along  the  lake  shore,  and 
is  about  two  miles  wide.  Steam  Point  has  been,  at  one  time,  covered 
with  very  active  springs,  but  now  they  are  fast  becoming  extinct.  Two 
'  steam-vents  are  now  in  operation,  sending  forth  steam  with  a  noise 
like  that  of  the  escape-pipe  of  a  steamboat.  A  number  of  small  sim- 
mering springs  are  scattered  around  these  vents.  There  is  here  a  thick- 
ness of  200  feet  of  conglomerate,  which  is  made  up  largely  of  hot-spring 
deposits.  The  lake  seems  to  have  beaten  agafnst  the  shore,  and  worn 
away  a  large  portion,  leaving  a  bluff  wall  50  feet  high  above  water-level. 
A  large  mass  of  the  conglomerate  has  been  cut  off  by  the  waves,  and 
left  in  the  lake  100  feet  from  the  bluff  shore.  South  of  Steam  Point, 
on  the4ihore  of  the  lake,  are  about  twenty  or  thirty  springs  of  various 
temperatures,  from  110^  to  192o.  Some  are  quiet,  some  bubbling  quite 
briskly,  and  others  are  true  boiling  springs.  The  little  steam-vents  are 
lined  with  sulphur.  About  a  mile  east  of  the  point,  around  a  little  lake, 
there  is  an  extensive  group  of  springs.  The  ground  is  covered  witti 
sulphur,  alum,  common  salt,  &c.,  tinged  with  oxide  of  iron.  Thick  de- 
posits of  silica,  often  tinged  with  oxide  of  iron  or  sulphur,  attest  the 
former  existence  of  a  much  larger  system  of  springs  than  we  find  here 
at  the  present  time.  At  one  point,  in  the  bed  of  the  little  creek  that 
flows  into  the  small  lake,  which  is  10  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep,  there  is 
ia  large  spring  that  boils  up  very  fiercely,  and  yet  the  temperature  is  not 
above  that  of  the  water  of  the  creek  itself.  The  agitation  of  the  water 
must  be  due  to  the  escape  of  gas  alone.  At  Steamboat  Point,  and  around 
the  little  lake,  the  ground  is  in  places  perforata,  like  a  cullender,  with  the 
little  simmering  vents,  which  denote,  I  think,  the  last  stages  of  a  system 
of  larger  springs.  « 

Proceeding  southward  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  we  meet  witli 
the  springs  and  steam-vents,  ill  greater  or  less  numbers,  scattered 
along  the  shore— 18Go,  183o,  185o,  178o  will,  perhaps,  give  the  aver- 
age temperatures — all  quiet,  bubbling,  or  boiling  springs.  Sulphur  Hills, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  is  another  of  the  magnificent  ruins,  of  which 
only  a  few  steam- vents  now  remain.  The  deposit,  however,  is  a  large 
one,  and  covers  the  side  of  the  mountain  for  an  elevation  of  600  feet 
along  the  lake  shore,  the  huge  white  mass  of  silica  covering  an  area 
of  about  half  a  mile  square,  and  can  be  seen  from  any  position  on  the 
lake  shore,  and  appears  in  the  distance  like  a  huge  bank  of  snow.  In 
the  valley  near  Pelican  Creek,  a  few  springs  are  issuing  from  beneath 
the  crust,  distributing  their  waters  over  the  bottom;  and  dejwsiting  the 
oxide  of  iron,  sulphur,  and  silica,  forming  the  most  beautiful  blending 
of  gay  colors.  Although  the  waters  of  the  springs  are  160<^,  yet  the 
channels  are  lined  with  a  thick  growth  of  mosses  and  other  plants,  and  in 
the  water  is  an  abundance  of  vividly  green  algous  vegetation.  The  great 
mass  of  hot-spring  material  built  up  here  cannot  be  less  than  400  feet 
in  thickness.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  imdding-stone  and  conglomerate. 
Some  of  the  rounded  masses  inclosed  in  the  fine  white  siliceous  cement  ' 
are  themselves  pure  white  silica,  and  are  eight  inches  in  diameter.  It 
is  plain,  from  the  evidence  still  remaining,  that  this  old  ruin  has  been 
the  theater  of  tremendous  geyser  action  at  some  period  not  very  remote ; 
that  the  steam-vents,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  only  the  dying 
stages.  These  vents  or  chimneys  are  most  richly  adorned  with  brilliant 
yellow  sulphur,  sometimes  a  Imrd  amorphous  coating,  and  sometimes 
in  delicate  crystals  that  vanish  like  frost-work  at  the  touch.  It  seems 
that  it  is  during  the  last  stages  of  these  springs  that  they  adorn  them- 
selves with  their  brilliant  and  vivid  colors. 
We  will  now  bid  farewell  to  this  remarkable  lake-basin,  and,  taking  a 
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northeasterly  course,  pass  up  the  valley  of  Pelican  Greek,  and  cross  the 
moantains  to  the  east  branch  of  the  Yellowstone*  We  have  endeavored 
to  explore  the  great  basin  with  all  the  care  that  onr  time  and  facilities 
would  permit.  Much  has  been  left  undone,  but  we  feel  certain  that  we 
have  obtained  information  enough  to  convince  our  readers  that  the  region 
we  have  examined  is  invested  with  profound  interest.  We  have  explored, 
with  much  care  and  detail,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  in  the  known 
world.  Our  soundings,  which  are  expressed  on  the  chart  in  fathoms, 
show  that  its  greatest  depth  is  300  feet.  According  to  a  careful  series 
of  soundings  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  by  Mr.  Dieffendorf,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  the  deepest  channels  for  a  steamer,  the  average  depth 
is  only  about  12  feet,  while  the  greatest  depth  was  found  to  be  only  60 
feet,  and  that  was  between  Antelope  Island  and  Stansbury  Island. 

We  traveled  up  the  valley  of  Pelican  Creek  about  eighteen  miles.  Efot 
springs  were  scattered  along  the  bottom,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
size  and  beauty.  There  were  many  dead  and  dying  ones,  some  of 
which  indicated  great  age:  the  immediate  bottom  is  inerusted  with 
the  silica.  The  average  width  of  the  valley  is  about  two  miles,  and  at 
this  season  of  the  year  (August  23)  the  grass  and  other  vegetation  is 
very  fi:esh  and  abundant.  If  it  were  not  for  the  elevation  and  climate, 
this  valley  would  soon  be  filled  with  enterprising,  thriving  ranchmen 
and  fBumers.  The  valley  itself  is  underlaid  with  the  modern  lake 
deposits,  which  extend  up  almost  to  the  divide.  It  is  plain,  from  a  sys- 
tem of  terraces  more  or  less  distinct,  that  the  lake  once  extended  high 
%xp  the  valley,  and  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  present 
exuberance  of  vegetation  are  due  to  this  fact.  The  broken  range  of 
hills  and  mountains  that  inclose  it  on  either  side  are  covered  with 
for&sts  of  pine,  and  the  rocks  are  entirely  of  volcanic  origin — ^the 
trachytes  and  conglomerate.  Ten  miles  up  the  creek  is  a  pretty  little 
cascade,  where  the  waters  pour  over  a  descent  of  15  feet,  which  is  tbrmed 
of  stratified  sand  and  day.  Above  the  cascade  there  is  a  wall  00  feet 
high,  composed  of  Pliocene  deposits.  From  the  divide  the  view  is  far 
extended  and  very  fine.  The  Grand  Caiion  of  the  Yellowstone,  with  its 
group  of  hot  springs,  with  the  deep  side-canons  that  lead  into  it,  and  the 
dense  forests  of  pines,  and  the  north  rim  of  the  basin,  with  the  bald, 
black  summits  of  the  volcanic  peaks  projecting  above  the  tree  vegetation, 
all  are  presented  to  the  eye  at  a  single  glance. 

We  camped  at  night  on  the  summit  of  the  divide,  between  the  valleys 
of  the  East  Fork  and  the  main  Yellowstone,  by  the  side  of  a  little  lake 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  wonderful  group  of  peaks  which  extend 
along  the  source  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  the  branches  of  the  Big  Hom^ 
from  the  lake  itsejf  to  the  lower  caiion,  which  constitute  on  the  map,  the 
Heart  and  Snow  Banges,  were  in  full  view,  with  all  thejr  rugged  grand- 
ear.  The  basaltic  cones  and  broken  rims  of  huge  craters  were  clearly 
visible,  while  the  equally  lofty  but  more  rounded,  dohie-like,  conglomer- 
ate peaks  could  be  easily  detected  by  their  style  of  weathering.  Deep, 
almost  vertical  gorges,  led  down  into  the  valley  of  the  East  Fork  on  the 
east  side  of  us,  and  on  the  west  into  the  main  Yellowstone.  Here  and 
there  a  white  patch  on  the  mountain-side  or  in  a  valley,  looking  Uke  a 
bank  of  snow,  showed  the  former  existence  of  a  group  of  springs. 

We  descended  to  the  valley  of  the  East  Fork,  and  camped  the  night 
of  August  24  at  the  junction  of  the  two  main  branches.  Here  we  spent 
one  day  exploring  the  east  branch  of  the  East  Fork,  which  has  its  sources 
high  up  among  the  most  rugged  and  almost  inaccessible  portions  of  the 
basaltic  range.  There  are  several  wonderfully  jagged  peaks  about  the 
sources  of  this  branch,  which  rise  up  10,000  to  11,000  feet  abo^^  >3dl^  ^^^»i. 
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I  ascended  one  of  the  highest,  though  not  the  highest,  and  foand  it  10,950 
feet.  The  general  average  of  these  peaks  is  abont  10,000  feet.  The 
summits  of  these  high  peaks  are  all  close,  compact  trachyte,  while  all 
around  the  sides  are  built  up  walls  of  stratified  conglomerate.  It  is  plain 
that  all  of  them  are  the  nuclei  of  old  volcanoes.  The  trachyte  may 
sometimes  be  concealed  by  the  conglomerates,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  each  one  has  formed  a  center  of  effusion.  Large  quantities  of  sili- 
cified  wood  are  found  among  the  conglomerates,  mostly  inclosed  in  the 
volcanic  cement,  evidently  thrown  out  of  the  active  craters  with  the 
fragments  of  basalt.  My  impression  is,  that  when  the  old  volcanoes 
disgorged  their  contents  into  the  great  lake  of  waters  around,  they 
threw  out  also  portions  from  the  sedimentary  formations,  and  thus  the 
silicified  wood  comes  from  the  Tertiary  or  Cretaceous  beds,  which  may 
have  formed  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  of  the  crater.  At  any,  rate,  these 
woods  belong  to  the  Coal  Series  of  the  West,  and  they  are  scattered  pro- 
fusely  among  the  conglomerates.  Interlaced  among  the  massive  beds  of 
volcanic  conglomerates,  are  some  layers  of  a  light-gray  or  whitish,  sandy 
clay,  which  show  that  the  whole  breccia  or  conglomerates,  with  the  inter* 
calated  layers  of  clay  or  sand,  were  deposit^  in  water  like  any  sedi- 
mentary water  rocks. 

Upon  the  east  branch  are  a  few  interesting  ruins  of  springs.  There 
is  one  very  curious  mammiform  mound,  al^ut  forty  feet  high,  built 
up  by  overlapping  layers,  like  the  ''Cap  of  Liberty^  on  Gardiner's 
Biver,  only  by  much  less  hydrostatic  force.  The  material  is  principally 
calcareous.  This  cone  is  a  complete  ruin.  No  water  issues  from  it  i^ 
the  present  time,  and  none  of  the  springs  in  the  vicinity  are  above  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  brook- water ;  sidphur,  alum,  and  other  chemical 
deposits  are  abundant.  This  old  ruin  is  a  fine  example  of  the  tendency 
of  the  cone  to  close  up  its  summit  in  its  dying  stages.  The  top  of 
the  cone  is  somewhat  broken ;  but  it  is  IS  feet  in  diameter  at  this  time, 
and  near  the  center  there  is  a  hole  or  chimney  2  inches  iu  diameter, 
plainly  a  steam- vent.  This  marks  the  closing  history  of  this  spring. 
The  inner  portions  of  this  small  chimney  are  lined  with  white  enamd, 
thickly  coated  with  sulphur,  which  gives  it  a  sulphur-yellow  hue.  The 
base  upon  which  the  cone  rests  varies  in  thickness.  On  the  east  side 
huge  masses  have  been  broken  off,  exposing  a  vertical  wall  20  feet  high, 
built  up  of  th  in  horizontal  laminae  of  limestone.  On  the  west  side  the  wall 
is  not  quite  as  high,  perhaps  eight  or  ten  feet.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  it  was  at  first  an  overflowing  spring,  depositing  thin  horizontal  layers, 
until  it  built  up  a  broad  base  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height;  then  it  gradu- 
ally became  a  spouting  spring,  building  up  with  overlapping  layers  like 
the  thatch  on  a  house,  iintil  it  closed  itself  at  the  top.  and  ceased. 

We  may  inquiry  again  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  lime  in  this  cone.  Not 
over  a  mile  below  the  spring,  the  Carboniferous  limestone  comes  to  the 
surface,  and  as  we  follow  the  river  down  toward  its  juncture  with  the 
main  Yellowstone,  it  soon  becomes  400  feet  in  thickness;  hence  we 
know  that  these  limestones  extend  under  the  valley  of  this  east  branch, 
and  that  the  waters  passed  up  through  them,  and  thus  we  have  a  pre- 
dominance of  lime  instead  of  silica,  as  is  the  case  at  Gardiner's  Biver. 
Over  this  limestone  the  basaltic  rocks  have  been  poured,  rising  to  the 
height  of  2,000  or  2,500  feet  above  the  valley.  Immense  quantities  of 
the  broken  fragments  of  basalt  have  fallen  down  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and,  by  their  bright  black  color,  look  like  heaps  of  anthracite 
coal  in  the  distance.  About  five  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  East  Fork,  the  mountains  on  the  east  side  become  quite 
rounded  and  grass-covered,  instead  of  the  bald,  black,  rugged  character 
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of  those  near  the  sonrces  of  the  river.  The  granite  rocks  begin  to 
prevail,  and  the  moontainB  have  an  older  appearance.  The  valley  is 
fiill  of  immense,  roanded,  granite  bowlders,  which  have  been  swept  down 
from  the  mountains  by  aqueous  forces  not  now  in  existence.  There  are 
also  in  this  valley  well-defined  terraces  30  to  50  feet  high,  and  above 
tiie  forks  are  rows  of  basaltic  columns  like  those  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  Grand  Oa&on.  At  the  mouth  of  Hell-Boaring  Biver  the  granitoid 
rocks  are  dii^layed  on  a  grand  scale.  As  I  have  previously  stated,  the 
basis  rooks  of  the  mountains  are  granite  or  gneissic  granites;  some- 
times they  are  true  granites,  as  exposed  about  the  junction  of  the 
East  Fork  and  main  branch  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  at  Hell-Eoariug 
Ikfountain ;  even  these,  perhaps,  come  under  the  head  of  stratified  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  irom  the  fact  that  above  and  below  these  thick,  massive 
granites  are  gioups  of  gneissic  strata  of  various  textures.  On  the  east 
fork  I  saw  oiSiy  the  Carboniferous  limestones.  Although  the  Jurassic, 
Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary  formations  occur  in  full  force  at  Gardiner's 
Biver,  over  all  has  been  poured  the  igneous  material,  which  rapidly 
increases  in  mass  and  imi>ortance  as  we  ascend  the  valley,  until,  about 
the  sonrces,  it  entirely  covers  all  other  rocks,  and  sends  its  multiform 
peaks  high  up  among  the  perpetual  snows. 

The  bridge  which  has  been  constructed  across  the  Yellowstone,  near 
the  forks,  was  designed  to  accommodate  the  miners  on  their  way  to 
the  gold-mines  on  Clark's  Fork,  and  is  the  first  and  only  bridge  ever 
built  on  the  Yellowstone.  It  may  become  a  matter  of  some  historical 
importance  to  note  this  fact  here.  The  gold-mines  are  all  in  the  granit* 
oid  rocks,  and,  from  what  I  can  learn,  all  the  streams  that  flow  into 
the  Yellowstone  firom  the  east  side  of  the  range  cut  deep  down  into  the 
metamorphic  group.  The  mines  are  reported  to  be  excellent,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  most  important  mining  districts  of  the 
Yellowstone  drainage  will  be  found  eventually  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Heart  and  Snowy  Banges. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

FOBT  ELLIS— THBEE  FORKS-JEFFEBSON  FORK— BEAVER  HEAD  CASON— 

MEDICINE  LODGE  CREEK. 

In  this  and  the  following  chapter,  I  will  endeavor  to  present  a  brief 
fiummary  of  the  geological  features  of  the  country  along  our  homeward 
joomey,  from  Fort  EUis  to  Evanston,  on  the  Union  I^acific  Bailroad. 
In  a  former  chapter  I  have  alluded  to  the  range  of  mountains  which 
extends  along  the  east  side  of  the  Gallatin  Fork.  I  also  spoke  of  the 
Pliocene  or  lake  deposits  which  jutted  up  against  the  base  of  these 
mountains,  sometimes  reaching  a  thickness  of  600  or  800  feet. 

Hie  beautiful  valley  of  the  Gallatin  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  numer- 
ous lake  basins  of  the  West  of  which  so  much  has  been  written  in  my 
reports  for  years  past  The  Pliocene  hills  opposite  Fort  Ellis  ana 
Bo2aeman  overlook  the  valley  for  a  great  distance,  and  at  this  season 
of  the  year  (September  6)  hundreds  of  acres  of  golden  grain  can  be  seen. 
There  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  bright-yellow  color  of  a  field  of 
gram  in  this  country,  probably  due  to  the  uniformity  of  the  climate; 
the  san  shines  without  interruption  for  weeks  in  succession.  The  mount- 
ains are  composed  mostly  of  rocks  of  Garboniferous  age.    Tke^  m^T^ 
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west  and  southwest  at  a  variety  of  angles,  15^  to  8(P.    East  of  this 
ridge  the  Eocene  ana  Cretaceous  formations  prevail. 

As  we  descend  the  Gallatin,  below  Flathead  Pass,  a  series  of  dark* 
brown  quartzites,  sandstones,  and  pudding-stones  rise  up  finom  beneath 
the  limestones.  Some  of  the  sandstones  are  very  micaceous,  as  if  the^ 
had  been  formed  out  of  mica  slates  of  the  metamorphic  series.  I  esti- 
mated the  thickness  to  be  1,000  feet,  and  I  have  not  observed  it  anywhere 
else  along  the  sources  of  the  Missouri.  No  fossils  were  observed,  and  the 
rocks  themselves  did  not  seem  to  promise  any.  They  may  possibly  be 
remnants  of  the  Lower  Silurian  series,  left  from  erosion  prior  to  the  de- 
position of  the  Carboniferous ;  at  any  rate,  they  appear  very  old,  even 
partially  metamorphosed.  The  dip  of  these  beds  is  variable,  IXP  to  25P 
northwest,  though  some  local  inclinations  are  greater,  with  a  trend  north- 
east and  southwest.  These  rocks  extend  across  the  Oallatin,  and  under- 
lie, to  some  extent,  the  terraces  and  Pliocene  deposits  between  the  forks. 
The  Gallatin  River  passes  across  the  edges  of  this  series,  showing  the 
uplifted  strata  on  both  sides,  passing  up  into  massive  limestones  and 
reddish  sandstones.  The  lower  series  exhibits  all  the  usual  signs  of 
mud  flats  and  shallow-water  deposits  in  quite  a  remarkable  degree.  It ' 
may  be  that  the  center  groups,  from  the  metamophic  strata  up,  are  of 
Carboniferous  age. 

Near  the  junction  of  the  Three  Forks,  the  Pliocene  beds  are  well 
shown,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Madison,  for  ten  miles  or  'more  above 
the  junction.  The  bluffs  on  either  side  are  high,  composed  of  the  light- 
colored  clays,  sands,  and  sandstones  of  the  lake  deposits.  A  carefhl 
examination,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  have  shown  the  existence  of  ver- 
tebrate remains.  I  heard  of  the  discovery  of  bones,  teetii,  and  turtles  by 
the  farmers,  but  could  not  secure  any. 

The  Missouri  below  the  Three  Forks,  passes  through  a  cafSon  formed  of 
the  clays  and  massive  limestones  of  Carboniferous  age.  On  the  soulii 
and  west  side  of  the  Jefferson  the  dip,  which  is  slight,  5°  to  10^,  appears 
to  be  about  northwest.  About  six  miles  above  the  junction  the  lime- 
stones rise  up  from  beneath  the  lake  dei)osits  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Jefferson  in  the  ridge  which  forms  the  tongue  or  wedge  between  the 
Jefferson  and  Madison.  The  dip  is  north  and  northwest,  45^,  Imme- 
diatel^'  underneath  the  limestones  are  the  usnal  gneissic  strata,  that  con- 
tain the  gold  ores.  It  is  not  common  for  any  other  beds  to  be  brought 
to  the  surface  between  the  well-known  Carboniferous  and  the  metamor- 
phic ;  and  so  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ain divide,  it  is  uot  uncommon  for  large  areas  to  be  occupied  by  no  beds 
newer  than  the  Carboniferous. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Gallatin,  Madison,  and  Jefferson,  we  find,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Gallatin,  a  range  of  Carboniferous  limestone  mountains 
rising  up  8,000  to  9,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  north  and 
west  side  of  the  Jefferson,  these  limestones  form  high,  nearly  vertical  wails, 
but  between  these  walls  the  lake  <leposits  extend  up  the  valleys  and  form 
the  tongues  or  ridges  that  extend  down  between,  for  ten  miles  or  more^ 
and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  the  older  rocks  crop  out.  The  lake 
deposits  fill  the  valleys  and  lap  on  to  the  sides  of  the  hills  on  either  side. 
The  canon  of  the  Missouri,  below  the  junction  of  the  Three  Forks,  was 
evidently  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  that  had  its  deepest  portion  around  the 
Three  Forks,  and  set  high  up  in  the  valleys  to  the  mountains  at  their 
sources.  Ascending  the  valley  of  the  Jefferson,  we  passed  over  the 
high  hills  on  the  east  side,  to  avoid  the  deep  caiion  through  which  the 
river  ran  for  several  miles.  Granitic  strata  cropped  out  in  the  valleys 
or  gorgesy  with  now  and  then  a  protrusion  of  trachytic  basalt.    The 
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highest  ridge®  were  covered  with  the  GarboDiferous  limestones,  which 
passed  down  into  some  massive  beds  of  quartzites  before  resting  on  the 
goeisslc  granites. 

For  ten  miles  from  the  Upper  Willow  Creek  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Boulder  Greek  into  Jefferson  Fork,  we  have  the  Carboniferoas  limestones 
on  onr  right,  or  west  side ;  on  onr  left,  or  east  side,  basaltic  rocks  cover 
the  lake  deposits.  The  valley  is  one  to  one  and  one-half  miles  wide,  and 
presents  a  grand  display  of  the  Pliocene  marls  and  sands.  The  high 
mountains,  with  the  symmetrical  cones,  are  also  igneous.  Between  ^orth 
Boulder  and  Willow  Greeks,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  the  Jefferson 
Fork  flows  through  one  of  the  deepest  limestone  canons  I  have  yet  seen. 
The  walls  on  either  side  rise  from  700  to  1,200  feet,  almost  vertically. 
The  general  dip  of  all  the  limestones  is  northwest,  and  I  estimated  their 
aggregate  thickness  at  2,000  feet.  Masses  of  chert  occur  in  the  limestones, 
which  are  fiiled  with  fossils,  spirifers,  corals,  and  crinoidal  fragments. 
The  formations  are  much  confused  here,  from  the  fact  that  the  basalts 
have  been  effused  at  a  recent  period,  even  since  a  large  portion  of  *  the 
lake  deposits  were  laid  down.  In  the  gorges  that  lead  down  to  the  Jeffer- 
son, they  are  exposed,  and  here  and  there  are  spread  out  over  the  marls. 
Now  and  then  the  limestones  or  older  rocks  crop  out  from  beneath 
them.  Along  the  little  streams  that  flow  into  the  Jefl'erson  as  well  as 
the  Jefferson  itself,  are  distinctly  marked  terraces  of  the  lake  deposits, 
for  50  to  200  feet  above  the  rivei^s  bed. 

The  North  Boulder  Gi*eek  enters  the  Jefferson  from  the  north,  through 
a  synclinal  valley.  On  the  west  side  the  beds  of  limestone  incline 
northwest.  The  general  trend  of  the  synclinal  is  about  northeast  and 
southwest.  On  the  west  side  of  the  North  Boulder  and  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Jefl'erson,  the  Garboniferous  limestones  prevail  almost  entirely. 
There  are  only  a  few  local  outbursts  of  igneous  rocks,  and  not  occux)y- 
ing  large  areas.  Above  the  canon  the  valley  of  the  Jefferson  expands 
to  a  width  of  one  and  one-half  miles.  Tbe  lake  ileposits  are  again  con- 
spicuous, covering  the  entire  valley  and  extending  up  the  valleys  of  the 
side-streams.  About  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  North  Boulder 
Greek,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Jefferson,  the  ravines  cut  down  into  a 
thick  series  of  strata  of  sandstones,  slates,  clays,  &c.,  which  incline  at  a 
moderate  angle.  These  beds  are,  I  think,  local,  aiid  indicate  volcanic 
action  connected  with  hot  springs  during  the  Pliocene  period.  The 
clays  and  sands  are  variegated,  and  thick  beds  of  conglomerate  occur. 
The  highest  mountains  are  composed  of  quartzites  and  a  group  of  light 
gray  vesicular  strata  in  thin  layers,  which  has  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  igneous  rocks.  White  alkaline  efflorescence  covers  the  surface  in 
many  places. 

I  may  repeat  again  that  the  entire  surface  seems  to  have  been  wrinkled 
or  cramped  into  vast  folds  or  ridges,  with  a  general  trend  nearly  north 
and  south,  or  rather  west  of  north  and  east  of  south ;  that  the  valleys  of 
the  streams  are  for  the  most  part  synclinal  depressions.  The  erosion 
has  been  so  great  that  it  is  quite  uncommon  for  rocks  of  more  mod- 
em date  than  the  Garboniferous  to  be  seen.  The  great  valleys,  or  syn- 
clinal depressions,  during  the  latter  Tertiary  period  were  the  basins  of 
fresh-water  lakes,  so  that  we  have  everywhere  the  white  and  yellowish- 
white  sands,  marls,  clays,  sandstones,  and  pudding-stones  of  the  Plio- 
cene lake  deposits  passing  up  into  the  Quaternary  or  local  drift.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  these  modem  lake  deposits  to  be  swept  away,  so 
that  we  know  of  their  former  magnitude  only  by  isolated  remnants  here 
and  there.  During  thi^  lake  period  changes  were  going  on  in  the  sur- 
face ;  the  general  elevation  of  the  country  most  probably  c^uXimxy^^  ^i^ 
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that  it  is  not  nnoommon  to  find  the  Pliocene  deposits  inclining  5^ 
tol(P. 

Subsequent  to  these  depositions,  there  was  a  period  of  intense  volcanic 
activity,  in  which  the  basalts  were  ponred  out  over  vast  areas.  We  may 
take,  for  example,  the  valley  of  the  Jefferson,  from  the  entrance  of  tlie 
North  Boulder  into  the  Jefferson  fiiver  to  Beaver  Head  Ga£[on.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  Jefferson  a  range  of  mountains  extends  along  the  valley 
for  thirty  miles  or  more,  with  the  northern  portions  of  the  west  side 
covered  with  a  large  thickness  of  Carboniferous  limestones,  like  a  steep, 
flexible  roof,  the  highest  conical  peaks  rising  to  a  height  of  2,000  to 
2,500  feet  above  the  valley.  At  intervals  of  one  to  three  or  four  miles, 
these  mountains  are  cleft  from  summit  to  base  by  small  streams^  forming 
a  gorge  or  canon  of  wonderful  grandeur  and  picturesque  beauty.  The 
stnttified  rocks  thus  reveal  a  dip  varying  from  4£P  to  60^,  and  apparently 
pass  down,  curving  under  the  valley  and  rising  with  a  reversed  dip  on 
the^  opposite  side.  The  nucleus  of  all  these  ranges  is,  of  course,  a  group 
of  "stratified  rocks  composed  of  arenaceous  clays,  slates,  quartzites, 
micaceous  gneiss,  granulites,  &c.  A  great  variety  of  what  I  have  termed 
gneissic  granites,  granitoid  rocks,  granulites,  metamorphic  strata,  &c, 
occur.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Carboniferous  strata  repose  unconformably 
on  this  group  of  metamorphic  strata ;  but  here  and  there,  a  perplexing 
series  of  beds  come  in,  quite  varied  in  texture  and  occupying  a  restricted 
area,  but  revealing  no  definite  evidence  of  their  age.  That  all  the  strati- 
fied rocks  known  to  exist  in  the  Northwest,  to  the  Lower  Tertiary  inclu- 
sive, once  extended  all  over  this  region^  we  have  every  reason  to  believe ) 
but  about  the  sources  of  the  Missoun,  Yellowstone,  and  Snake  Bivers, 
the  Tertiary,  Cretaceous,  and  Jurassic  beds  have  been  swept  away,  except 
remnants  exposed  here  and  there.  The  Carboniferous  groups,  although 
covering  quite  large  areas,  are  not  un&equently  seen  capping  the  high^t 
mountains  that  suffered  erosion  to  a  tremendous  extent.  The  occurrence 
of  rocks  of  Triassic  age  in  the  northwest  is  so  problematical  as  yet,  that 
I  do  not  now  recognize  them.  Further  investigations  may  bring  to  light 
some  evidence  that  will  fix  the  position  of  the  brick-red  beds  more  posi- 
tively, and  until  that  time  I  prefer  to  include  them  with  the  Jurassic 

The  metamorphic  group  contains  the  valuable  mines  of  Montana.  Not 
unfrequently  the  most  productive  gulches  are  found,  where  the  streams 
have  carved  out  a  gorge  through  a  thick  series  of  Carboniferous  lime- 
stones, cutting  deep  into  the  metamorphic  group.  The  volcaiiic  action 
seems  to  have  taken  place  during  all  the  later  periods,  continuing  up  to 
the  present  time,.and  operating  with  greater  or  less  force  at  different  local- 
ities. The  above  may  be  regarded  as  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal 
points  in  the  geological  structure  of  Montana  and  Idaho  Territories.  It 
remains  now  to  present  an  account  of  the  local  geology  from  point  to 
point,  which  must  be  a  repetition  substantially  of  this  summary. 

The  Pliocene  deposits  extend  high  up  the  valleys  of  the  Pipestone 
and  White-Tail  Deer  Creeks,  which  are  quite  wide,  with  mountains  on 
either  side.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Jefferson,  the  foot-hills  show  a 
great  thickness,  GOO  to  SOO  feet.  The  silicified  wood  that  is  found 
occasionally  in  these  deposits  is  more  beautiful  than  any  I  have  ever 
seen  from  any  other  formation.  It  is  pure  silica,  and  must  have  been 
aided  in  its  siiicification  by  proximity  to  hot  springs.  Portions  of  it  look 
like  opal  or  fine  chalcedony,  and  in  some  portions  the  rings  of  growth  are 
well  siiown.  As  cabinet  specimens  they  are  especially  sought  for,  and 
must  always  be  rare.  The  only  other  fossils  known,  are  fresh-water  and 
land  shells,  and  a  few  vertebrate  remains.    Qrganic  remains  of  any 
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kind,  win  probably  never  be  fonnd  in  abundance.  The  monntains  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Jefferson  are  lower  than  those  on  the  east  side, 
a  much  wider  range,  and  far  less  ragged  in  outline.  The  Carboniferous 
limestones  occur  only  in  restricted  patches.  The  metamorphic  group 
IB  exposed  fiilly,  with  here  and  there  an  outburst,  of  the  trachyte  basalt. 
All  the  little  streams,  as  laid  down  on  the  map,  cut  deep  channels  from 
the  summit  to  the  valley  of  the  Jefferson,  and  are  now  or  have  been 
filled  with  miners  searching  for  gold. 

The  mountains  on  the  west  side  of  Table  Mountain  and  those  at  the 
Bources  of  Fish  Creek  are  gneissic  and  contain  valuable  mines  of  gold. 
The  limestone  range  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jefferson  is  cut  off  by  the  river 
temporSrily,  at  the  bend  where  White-Tail  Deer  and  Pipestone  Creeks 
enter  it ;  but  it  commences  again  on  the  opposite  side  and  extends  &r 
northward.  The  Jefferson  Valley  is  from  five  to  eight  miles  wide  and 
of  oval  shape,  narrowing  to  a  canon  at  either  end.  The  east  range 
trends  about  northwest  and  southeast,  while  the  limestones  on  the  west 
side  dip  southwest  They  appear  to  rise  vertically  out  of  the  valley 
plain,  as  if  the  whole  range  had  either  been  carried  up  vertically  in  a 
narrow  belt,  or  that  it  was  caused  by  depression  and  elevation ;  that  as 
the  range  arose  the  valley  was  depressed,  producing  this  abrupt  flexture 
in  the  limestone  strata.  At  Silver  Star  the  metamorphic  group  comes 
in  close  to  the  Jefferson  on  the  west  side,  and  continues  far  up  for 
several  miles.  The  strata  incline  southeast  and  extend  across  the 
monntains  and  hills  in  long  and  quite  regular  lines.  There  are  here 
two  important  gold  lodes,  '*  Iron  Hod "  and  "  Green  Campbell."  The 
latter  is  seven  to  ten  feet  wide,  with  quartz  that  pays  well.  It  has  been 
wrought  for  three  years  with  success. 

Just  north  of  "  Silver  Star  ^  there  are  some  patches  of  limestone  that 
extend  up  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  range.  This  range  of  mountains 
lies  between  Deer  Lodge  Valley  and  that  of  the  Jefferson ;  and  although 
the  rocks  are  mostly  metamori)hic,  yet  there  are  remnants  enough  of 
the  Carboniferous  limestone  to  show  that  it  formerly  extended  over  the 
area  occupied  by  the  mountains.  The  elevation  of  this  granitoid  range 
is  not  as  great  as  the  limestone  range  on  the  east  side.  It  will  average 
firqm  800  to  1,500  feet  above  the  valley,  some  of  the  peaks  reaching 
IjWO  to  1,500  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Jefferson.  About  three  miles 
below  the  forks  of  Beaver  Head  and  Big-Hole  Rivers,  the  Stinking 
Water  comes  in  from  the  southeast  and  forms  a  sort  of  breach  in  the 
limestone  range.  The  latter  tiu*ns  off  to  the  southeast,  the  limestones 
oease  entirely,  and  the  numerous  little  branches  of  the  Stinking  Water 
cat  deep  into  the  metamorphic  strata,  forming  good  mining  gulches. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Stinking  Water  the  high  limestones  continue 
northward  to  the  sources  of  Stinking  Water  and  Black -Tail  Deer  Creek, 
where  they  were  studied  by  us  on  our  journey  to  Virginia  City  in  June. 
The  valley  of  the  Stinking  Water  is  from  four  to  six  miles  in  width,  and 
extends  up  to  the  cafion,  in  full  view  of  the  Jefferson  Valley,  so  that 
our  two  belts  of  explorations  connect  from  time  to  time. 

Beaver  Head  Bock  is  Carboniferous  limestone,  with  a  dip  23^  southwest. 
It  seems  to  be  a  portion  of  a  ridge  extending  across  the  valley  from  the 
Stinking  Water  Range.  The  Beaver  Head  Fork  cuts  a  narrow  channel 
through  it,  forming  a  sort  of  canon,  with  limestone  walls  on  either  side. 
Passing  Beaver  Head  Bock,  the  strata,  which  are  well  shown  for  miles  along 
the  west  side  of  the  Beaver  Head  Fork,  seem  to  incline  southwest;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  from  the  style  of  surface  weathering  that  beds  of  more 
modem  date,  Jurassic  or  Cretaceous,  appear  soon  on  the  summits  of  thA 
mountain  hills.    Around  Bannock  City,  about  twelves  ot  &^Xi^\i  mA^^ 
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distant,  several  ontcroppings  of  coal  have  been  found,  which  wonld  in* 
dicate  the  presence  of  Upper  Cretaceons  or  Lower  Tertiary  beds.  Above 
the  Carboniferous  limestones,  were  several  layers  of  sandstone,  clays,  and 
qjtiartzites.  The  sandstones  have  been  used  successfully  in  the  manu- 
facture of  grindstones.  There  is  no  doubt  that  as  we  ascend  theBocky 
Mountain  divide,  beds  of  comparatively  modem  age  appear. 

The  geology  of  all  this  region  is  exceedingly  complicated,  and  must 
be  studied  with  more  care  than  I  could  give  it,  to  represent  it  in  colors 
on  a  map.  This  will  require  a  most  careful,  detailed  survey,  though  the 
general  character  of  the  geology  will  be  found  to  be  as  I  have  presented 
it  in  this  report.  Our  journey  homeward  was  so  rapid  that  I  could  not 
do  more  than  work  out  the  geological  features  immediately  along  the 
route.  The  details  will  be  wrought  in  from  year  to  year,  as  the  great 
work  of  exploration  goes  on. 

As  we  crossed  Black-Tail  Deer  Creek,  in  ascending  the  broad,  open 
valley  of  the  Beaver  Head,  we  could  look  up  the  valley  to  the  southeast 
and  see  distinctly  marked  on  the  horizon,  thirty  miles  distant,  the 
limestone  range  at  the  sources  of  the  Black-Tail  Deer  Creek.  The  val- 
ley itself  is  occupied  with  a  large  thickness  of  the  lake  deposits,  while 
on  the  north  side  the  hills  are  composed  of  metamorphic  rocks,  and  on 
the  south,  far  below  Wild  Cat  Caiion,  we  find  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
stones inclining  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  the  nucleus  granitic^ 
with  extensive  outpourings  of  trachytic  basalt. 

At  Byau's  Station  the  valley  closes  up  for  a  time,  and  the  passage  of 
the  Beaver  Head  Fork  through  the  trachyte,  forms  the  well-known 
Beaver  Head  Caiion.  The  igneous  rocks  are  of  great  variety  and  tex- 
ture. Just  below  the  lower  entrance  of  the  canon,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  there  is  a  beautiful,  brittle,  light-purplish,  and  whitish  porphyritic 
trachyte  or  calico  rock.  Immense  masses  of  unusually  perfect  breccia, 
the  angular  masses  set  in  a  white  cement,  have  fallen  down  on* the 
sides  and  at  the  base  of  the  mountains.  As  we  look  up  the  canon  frt>m 
below,  the  river  seems  to  rush  through  a  narrow  gateway  with  vertical 
walls,  with  dark-purplish  basalt  weathered  into  most  picturesque  forms. 
From  one  point  of  view  above  the  cailou,  the  rocks  on  either  side  pre- 
sent the  form  of  auimals  couchant,  which,  in  the  imagination  of  t}ie 
Indian,  had  a  resemblance  to  the  beaver ;  hence  the  name  which  is  ap- 
plied to  the  river  as  well  as  the  canon.  Along  the  caiion  in  several 
localities  are  tepid  springs  flowing  down  the  sides  of  the  cafion  and 
depositing  great  quantities  of  calcareous  tufa.  About  one  mile  up  the 
caflon,  on  the  west  side,  there  is  near  the  road  a  high,  nearly  vertical 
exi>osure  of  200  feet  of  soft,  yellow  and  gray  limestones,  inclining  1(K> 
to  25<^  south  of  west  In  this  limestone  are  layers.made  up  of  casts  of 
shells.  They  are  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  identified,  but  are  proba- 
bly Carboniferous,  though  the  texture  of  these  rocks  is  different  from 
any  I  have  met  with  the  present  season.  Rising  up  from  beneath  this 
group  of  arenaceous  limestones  are  300  feet  of  gray  sandstones,  break- 
ing off  vertically  in  columnar  masses,  presenting  a  singularly  picturesque 
appearance.  As  far  up  as  the  mouth  of  Horse  Plain  Creek  the  reddish 
and  gray  sandstones  and  limestones  are  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
with  here  and  there  tremendous  outbursts  of  igneous  material.  The 
latter  sometimes  assumes  nearly  the  usual  columnar  form  of  basalt,  and 
forms  mountains  1,000  to  1^500  feet  high  above  the  river,  weathered  all 
oyer  the  summits  into  sharp  pinnacles.  The  igneous  rocks  make  fine 
pictures  for  the  photographer.  The  river  originally  flowed  along  a 
monoclinal  interval,  at  first  separating  the  sedimentary  beds  from  the 
naetamorphic,  but  flowing  to  the  northeast,  while  the  trend  of  the  mount- 
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ains  was  northwest.  It  leaves  a  wide  belt  of  the  sedimentary  strata 
on  the  east  side,  near  Horse  Plain  Creek.  At  a  point  in  the  canon, 
where  Clark's  Creek  enters  the  Beaver  Head  Irom  the  east  side,  there 
is  an  enormous  belt  of  singular,  slaty  trachytes,  forming  high  walls  on . 
both  sides  of  the  road.  Immense  quantities  of  debris,  composed  of  the 
fi^gmeuts  of  compact  basalt,  lie  on  the  side  and  at  the  base  of  the  hills 
on  either  side.  At  the  moutn  of  Horse  Plain  Creek  the  valley  expands, 
the  Beaver  Head  Valley  extending  up  to  the  southeast,  reaching  the 
Kooky  Monnt>ain  water-shed  and  Horse  Plain  Creek  Valley  trending  to  the 
southwest,  to  the  same  great  divide;  both  valleys  are  broad,  fertile,  and 
are  now  occupied  by  settlers.  The  elevation  is  so  great  that  the  climate 
is  very  severe  during  the  winter.  One  mile  below  Beaver  Head  Gallon 
the  altitude  is  4,088  feet;  at  the  junction  of  Horse  Plain  Creek  and 
Beaver  Head,  nine  miles  above,  5,130  feet.  From  this  point  to  the 
main  Eocky  Mountain  divide  it  is  thirty-three  miles,  and  the  elevation 
is  7,405  feet. 

Although  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  during  the  summer  season  the  grass 
is  excellent,  yet  the  altitude  about  the  sources  of  these  streams  is  too 
great  for  successful  farming  or  grazing.  About  six  months  of  the  year 
the  grazing  is  of  superior  character,  bat  during  the  winter  mouths  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  stock  must  be  driven  down  below  the  cailon  for 
safety.  At  the  junction  of  Horse  Plain  Creek  with  the  Beaver  Head,  a 
broad  valley  has  been  worn  out  of  the  uplifted  ridges  of  Carboniferous 
strata;  but  just  at  the  junction  there  is  quite  a  conspicuous  remnant  of 
a  limestone  ridge  that  escaped  erosion,  which  forms  a  sort  of  land-mark. 
On  both  sides  of  Horse  Plain  Creek,  as  well  as  the  Beaver  Head,  the 
Carboniferous  beds  are  elevated  in  ridges  inclining  at  various  angles. 
Prom  its  source  to  the  junction  of  Horse  Plain  Creek,  the  Beaver  Head 
flows  through  a  synclinal  depression,  the  sedimentary  rocks  inclining 
from  the  Black-tail  Deer  Bange  on  the  east  side,  while  on  the  west  side 
the  same  beds  incline  from  a  range  that  extends  northward  between 
the  Horse  Plain  and  Beaver  Head  branches.  Below  the  junction  of 
Horse  Plain,  the  Beaver  Head  flows  along  a  sort  of  monoclinal  interval, 
while  the  Horse  Plain,  which  comes  in  from  the  west,  carves  its  valley 
through  the  ridges  nearly  at  right  angles.  At  one  locality,  in  an  anti- 
cUnal  valley,  which  runs  up  northward  &om  Horse  Plain  Valley,  the 
qoartzites  and  micaceous  schists  of  the  metamorphic  group  rise  up 
beneath  the  limestones  and  reddish  quartzites  of  Carboniferous  age,  over 
a  small  area.  Thence  westward  we  pass  over  ridge  after  ridge  of  lime- 
stones, quartzites,  and  arenaceous  clays  to  the  sources  of  Horse  Plain 
Creek.  Throughout  all  these  valleys,  and  jutting  up  against  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  hills  that  inclose  them  on  either  side,  the  Pliocene 
deposits  are  always  found  of  greater  or  less  thickness.  On  the  imme- 
diate bottoms  of  the  Horse  Plain  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  the 
alkaline  efflorescence,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  covering  acres,  as  white  as 
snow. 

As  we  pass  up  the  valley  toward  the  divide,  a  great  thickness  of 
ssmdstones  and  quartzites,  at  least  1,500  to  2,000  feet,  is  exposed  above 
the  well-known  Carboniferous  limestones,  forming  ridges  which  rise 
800  to  1,000  feet  above  the  valleys.  The  quartzites  are  so  compact  and 
durable  that  they  do  not  disintegrate,  and  the  hills  as  well  as  the  valf 
leys  are  covered  with  the  stray  fragments.  Here  and  there  a  dark, 
abrupt  mass  forms  the  summit  of  a  hill,  weathered,  perhaps,  into  sharp 
pinnacles,  indicating  a  point  of  effusion  of  basalt.  On  a  little  branch  of 
the  Horse  Plain  Creek,  called  by  the  Indians  Sage  Creek,  there  are  three 
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quite  prominent  points  of  eruption  in  the  range  of  hills  on  the  east  side 
of  the  valley. 

The  mountains  on  either  side  are  principally  Carboniferous  and 
Jurassic,  and  the  valley  itself  is  surrounded  with  rolling  foot-hills,  com- 
posed of  the  lake  deposits  passing  up  into  a  great  thickness  of  local 
drift.  On  either  side  the  rounded,  dome-like  peaks  rise  up  1,000 
to  2,000  feet  above  the  valley,  which  itself  is  6,252  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  in  detail  the  geological  structure  of 
80  extended  an  *area  of  country.  Precipitous  walls  of  Garboniferoas 
limestone  can  be  seen  on  either  side ;  but  so  chaotic  are  the  positions  of 
the  beds  in  diflferent  localities,  so  obscured  by  more  modern  deposits,  or 
the  outpouring  of  basalt,  that  it  can  only  be  by  pictorial  illustrations 
that  can  be  presented  to  the  eye  that  the  mind  can  form  a  conception 
of  this  remarkable  region.  I  shall  therefore  hasten  on,  making  a  few 
observations  from  point  to  point,  referring  my  readers  to  a  more  com- 
plete and  illustrated  report  hereafter  to  be  prepared  for  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  my  descriptions. 

On  both  sides  of  Sage  Creek,  about  six  miles  above  its  junction  with 
Horse  Plain  Creek,  we  find  a  series  of  more  modem  stratiu  They  form 
the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains  on  each  side,  extending  in  some  instances 
nearly  to  the  summits.  On  the  west  side  they  incline  from  the  range 
about  northwest,  and  on  the  east  side,  southeast.  Group  one,  is  a  series 
of  strata  of  sandstones  and  arenaceous  clays  of  various  textures,  which 
I  supposed  to  represent  No.  1,  or  Lower  Cretaceous ;  group  two,  com- 
posed of  a  bed  of  earthy  lignite,  passing  up  into  a  dark  chalky  slate, 
with  many  fish-scales  and  some  beautiful  impressions  of  ferns  and  other 
plants.  These  shales  are  nearly  vertical,  and  in  some  instances  dip 
past  a  vertical.  I  regarded  these  beds  as  No.  2  Cretaceous,  then  passing 
up  into  yellow  chalky  beds  which  might  represent  No.  3,  then  upward 
through  clays,  sandstones,  arenaceous  limestones,  &c.,  a  thickness  of 
several  hundred  feet.  No  shells  could  be  found  after  a  patient  search 
of  several  hours.  The  more  modern  beds.  Cretaceous  or  Tertiary,  and 
possibly  both,  by  more  readily  yielding  to  atmospheric  agencies,  have 
given  a  smoother  and  more  rounded  form  to  the  mountain  hills,  and 
permitted  them  to  be  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  vegetation.  Near 
the  head  of  Sage  Creek  there  is  a  fine  group  of  mountain  peaks,  7,500 
to  9,000  feet  high.  They  extend  along  the  divide  from  Red  Bock 
Creek  to  Horse  Plain  Creek,  thirty  to  fifty  miles,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  remarkable  for  their  symmetrical  beauty.  At  one  locality 
there  is  an  exposure  of  purplish  granulites  of  the  metamorphic  group, 
revealed  by  the  local  wearing  away  of  the  Carboniferous  limestones. 
As  we  ascend  Sage  Creek  toward  the  high  divide,  we  have  an  occa- 
sional exposure  of  gneiss,  enough  to  show  that  the  nucleus  of  the 
mountain  ranges  is  composed  of  the  metamorphic  series,  with  its  rocks 
of  varied  textures.  Here  are  some  purplish  granulites,  micaceous  gneiss, 
with  so  large  a  per  cent,  of  mica  that  the  mass  presents  a  brilliant  black 
color  in  the  distance.  Over  them  are  the  limestones,  sometimes  lifted 
high  upon  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  almost  horizontal  or  forming 
nearly  vertical  walls  on  the  sides  inclosing  the  narrow  valleys.  Then 
come  the  trachytic  basalts  of  various  colors  and  textures,  affecting  the 
adjacent  rocks  more  or  less.  The  (juartzites,  which  are  the  principal 
rocks  exposed  on  the  immediate  divide,  have  been  subjected  to  the  heat 
of  the  igneous  rocks  so  that  thoy  appear  in  the  distance,  dark-brown  like 
compact  traehy  tes. 

I  may  now  delay  for  a  moment  and  make  a  few  general  remarks 
on  the  geology  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  divide.     We  have  already 
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d^cribed  in  as  brief  terms  as  we  conid,  the  character  of  the  vast  area 
drained  by  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri;  we  have  shown  that  the 
xnonntain  ranges  lie  along  the  borders  of  the  synclinal  valleys,  which 
were  originally  the  basins  of  fresh- water  lakes.  All  these  ranges  have 
a  general  trend  north  and  south,  or  northwest  and  southeast,  and  yet 
they  are  here  and  there  connected  by  cross-chains,  as  it  were,  which 
give  origin  to  small  branches.  If  we  look  on  the  map,  (and  every  map 
of  this  country  now  in  existence  is  very  imperfect,). we  shall  see  the 
three  grand  streams  that  constitute  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri.. 
The  main  branches  flow  through  valleys  which  now  expand  out  to  a 
width  of  three  to  five  miles,  then  close  up  in  a  deep  gorge  or  caiion, 
then  expand  out  again  into  broad,  fertile,  grassy  valley  so  with  each 
from  mouth  to  source.  These  expansions,  or  broad  valleys,  have  all  been 
lake-basins  during  the  last  portion  of  the  Tertiary  period,  and  perhaps 
extended  into  the  Drift  or  Quaternary.  On  either  side,  these  valleys  are 
inclosed  by  more  or  less  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  broken  here  and 
there  by  the  entrance  of  some  branch,  or  by  some  turns  in  the  main 
river  cut  through,  and  another  range  takes  its  place.  Again,  if  we  look 
at  a  correct  map  we  shall  see  that  each  one  of  these  main  rivers  ha^s 
numerous  branches  flowing  in  from  either  side,  and  that  many  ot  these 
branches  have  their  small  tributaries  fed  by  the  snows  upon  these 
high  mountain  ranges.  Each  one  of  these  principal  branches,  inclosed 
by  a  range  of  mountains,  is  sometimes  so  low  that  I  have  called  them 
mountain  hills.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  valleys  are  partly  due  to 
erosion,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  synclinal  folds,  and  the  inter- 
vening mountain  ridges  are  a  wedge-like  mass  of  Carboniferous  limestone, 
the  beds  inclining  from  both  sides  like  the  steep  roofs  of  a  house.  Not 
unfirequently  the  great  mass  of  limestone  has  been  swept  away,  and  the 
ranges  are  less  lotly  and  more  rounded,  exposing  to  atmospheric  agen- 
cies the  metamorphic  rocks,  and  here  are  located  the  valuable  mines. 
Sometimes,  through  the  metamorphic  strata,  and  even  the  sedimentary 
rocks,  the  fluid  interior  has  burst  forth,  forming  a  long  line  of  high, 
black,  conical  peaks,  usually  covered  with  perpetual  snows. 

We  may  say  of  a  large  portion  of  Idaho  and  Montana  that  the  surface 
is  literally  crumpled  or  rolled  tip  in  one  continuous  series  of  mountain 
ranges,  fold  after  fold.  Perhaps  even  better  exami)les  of  these  remark- 
able folds  may  be  found  in  the  country  drained  by  ISalraon  River  and  its 
branches,  where  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  for  the  most  i)art  covered 
with  limestones  and  quartzitcs  of  the  Carboniferous  age,  wall  in  all  the 
little  streams.  None  of  our  published  maps  convey  any  idea  of  the 
almost  innumerable  ranges.  Wo  might  say  that  from  longitude  110^  to 
118°,  a  distance  of  over  five  hundred  miles,  there  is  a  range  of  mountains, 
on  an  average,  every  ten  to  twenty  miles.  Sometimes  the  distance  across 
the  range  in  a  straight  line,  from  the  bed  of  a  stream  in  one  valley  to  the 
bed  of  the  stream  in  the  valley  beyond  the  range,  is  not  more  than  five 
to  eight  miles,  while  it  is  seldom  more  than  twenty  miles.  From  these 
statements,  which  we  believe  to  be  correct,  the  reader  may  form  some 
conception  of  the  vast  amount  of  labor  yet  to  be  performed  to  explore, 
analyze^  and  locate  on  a  suitable  sciile  these  hundreds  of  ranges  of 
mountains,  each  one  of  which  is  worthy  of  a  name.  As  we  api)roach 
the  great  divide  or  crest  of  the  water-shed  we  might  sujipose  that  rocks 
of  very  ancient  date  would  be  the  only  ones  exjiosed,  but  those  of  more 
modem  origin  prevail.  Rocks  older  than  Carboniferous  are  the  excep- 
tion. The  crest  of  this  water-shed  is  an  irregular  ridge  from  7,000  to 
8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  hero  and  there  along  the  line,  peaks  or 
groups  of  peaks  9,000  to  11,000  feet  high.    The  lower  \)OyV\^\3l's»  <.A  >i5i^s^ 
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cre^t  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  timber  of  any  kind,  but  are  covered 
over  with  short  grass.  The  ascent  from  either  side  is  so  gradaal  that 
it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  fact  that  one  is  passing  over  the  water-shed 
of  the  continent.  Eocks  of  all  ages,  from  the  Carboniferoas  to  the  most 
modem,  Tertiary  inclusive,  are  found. 

After  passing  the  divide,  we  descended  the  Medicine  Lodge  Greek 
toward  Snake  Eiver  Basin.  In  the  Carboniferous  limestones  on  both 
sides  of  the  valley,  the  fossils  were  quite  abundant.  Among  them  was 
a  variety  of  corals,  and  several  species  of  ProductuSj  among  them  P. 
semireticulatus^  &0.  The  surface,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  either 
side,  is  extremely  rugged,  raised  into  ridges,  and  cut  into  deep  caSons. 
Here  and  there  a  fine  dome-shaped  peak  rises  high  above  all  the  rest, 
9,000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Medicine  Lodge 
Greek  commences  in  little  bogs  or  springs  near  the  divide,  and  soon  the 
aggregated  waters  from  numbers  of  little  side- valleys,  extending  down 
from  among  the  hills  and  ridges  on  both  sides,  form  a  good-sized  trout- 
stream.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  stream,  large  or  small,  more  fully  crowded 
with  trout.  There  were  two  species,  each  equally  abundant ;  and  yet  this 
stream  sinks  beneath  the  surface  and  is  lost  entirely  twenty-five  miles 
before  reaching  Snake  Kiver.  The  limestones  and  quartzites  seem  to 
monopolize  the  country  for  a  belt  of  thirty  to  fifty  miles  in  width* 
extending  east  and  west  on  both  sides  of  the  di\ide. 

Our  camp  was  made  in  a  singular  basin,  a  sort  of  synclinal  depression, 
an  average  of  three  miles  iu  width  and  about  eighteen  miles  long,  cov- 
ered over  with  grass,  but  no  timber,  scarcely  a  shrub.  The  valley  must 
be  at  times  a  complete  marsh  or  bog.  It  is  covered  with  singular  sink- 
holes. They  are  round  holes  ten  feet  below  the  surface,  and  full  of 
rounded  bowlders;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  snows 
on  the  surrounding  hills  melt,  there  is  a  great  accumulation  of  water, 
which  in  the  autumn  ])as8es  away  to  the  main  water-courses,  among  the 
bowlders  underneath  the  superficial  deposit  of  soil.  We  see,  therefore, 
that  on  the  veiy  summit  of  the  ]locky  Mountain  divide,  the  Pliocene 
lake  deposits  occur,  as  well  as  immense  accumulations  of  the  local  drift 
or  Quaternary. 

At  some  future  period,  in  a  general  rSstimeof  the  geologj'  of  the  West, 
these  statements  will  be  referred  to.  In  my  preliminary  reports  I  desire 
to  confine  myself  mostly  to  a  simple  statement  of  what  I  saw  along  the 
route,  that  the  observations  may  be  placed  on  record  tor  future  use. 
Our  first  camp  on  Medicine  Lodge  Creek  was  0,110  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  high  mountain  hills  on  either  side  are  800  to  1,500  feet  above  the 
valley,  some  of  the  highest  peaks  2,500  feet  or  more.  One  high  ridge  of 
Carboniferous  limestone  was  found  to  be  700  feet  above  camp,  by  barom- 
eter. One  of  the  principal  features  of  this  valley  is  a  most  remarkable 
dei>osit  liom  springs,  which  must  have  occurred  far  back  in  the  Pliocene 
period.  It  is  far  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  West,  and  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  influence  which  si)rings  may  have  in  the  formation  of  the 
earth's  crust.  It  seems  to  have  filled  up  a  synclinal  trough.  The  Car- 
boniferous limestones  incline  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains  that  inclose 
the  valley,  and  the  deposit  is  arranged  in  nearly  horizontal  layers,  jut- 
ting up  against  the  sides  of  the  valley,  while  the  stream  itself  has  cut  its 
channel  through  it,  thus  exposing  a  fair  section  to  the  eye.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  creek,  the  wall  is  100  to  200  feet  high,  made  up  of  rather 
massive  layers  of  most  beautiful  white  limestone,  some  of  it  porous  like 
heavy  tufa,  but  most  compact  like  the  old  Hot  Spring  limestone  on  Gar- 
diner's Eiver.  Above  it,  and  conforming  to  the  bed  of  limestone,  are 
about  80  feet  of  gray  volcanic  ash,  forming  a  soft,  sometimes  porous. 
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chalky  rock;  this  is  capped  with  a  layer  of  very  hard,  purplish-drab 
basalt  of  variable  thickness.  This  deposit  extends  down  the  valley  of 
the  Medicine  Lodge  six  miles,  with  an  average  of  four  miles  in  width,  and 
I  estimated  the  entire  thickness  to  be  400  to  600  feet.  The  deposit  itself 
has  been  lifted  up,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  anticlinal,  that  is,  the  strata 
inclining  each  way  from  the  river  channel  at  an  axis,  5^  to  8^.  The 
lower  portion  is  very  much  like  the  Hot  Springs  deposits  at  Gardiner's 
lUver,  bard  and  white  as  snow ;  some  of  it  is  a  pudding-stone,  made  up 
of  worn  pebbles.  The  upper  portion  is  variable,  as  if  volcanic  actioa 
had  existed  at  the  same  time.  The  limestone  in  some  places  passes  up 
into  thin  layers  of  a  white,  fine,  calcareous  sandstone.  As  we  descend 
the  creek  the  beds  of  limestone,  volcanic  ash,  and  basalt  diminish  in 
thickness,  and  ov^r  all  is  a  heavy  bed  of  black  porous  basalt.  It  is 
probable  that  during  the  lake  period  this  valley  was  the  center  of  one 
of  the  most  active  groups  of  hot  springs  on  the  continent;  that  the 
principal  time  of  deposition  preceded  the  last  period  of  volcanic  action, 
when  the  basalt  that  covered  the  Snake  Eiver  Basin  with  its  huge  crust 
issued  forth.  We  can  trace  its  history  step  by  step  by  the  ^rata;  and 
although  we  could  discover  no  sign  of  any  water  in  the  vicinity  above 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  river- water,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
indicates  one  of  the  largest  deposits  of  the  kind  yet  known  in  the  West. 
We  may  inquire  from  what  source  all  this  calcareous  material  was 
derived.  If  this  is  a  synelinal  valley,  and  I  so  regard  it,  then  the  vast 
thickness  of  Carboniferous  limestones  which  we  see  on  the  sides,  and 
extending  to  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  at  least  3,000  feet 
in  thickness,  dips  down  beneath  the  valley  and  rises  again  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  waters  permeating  such  a  mass  of  limestone  could 
dissolve  an  unlimited  amount  of  lime. 

The  valley  of  the  Medicine  Lodge,  for  fifteen  miles  above  the  Snake 
Biver  Basin,  passes  through  a  deep  gorge,  with  walls  of  basalt  and  bas- 
altic conglomerate  on  either  side.  At  the  point  where  we  ascend*  the 
hill  on  the  west  side  of  Medicine  Lodge,  the  hot-spring  deposits  have 
diminished  to  about  80  feet  in  thickness,  and,  with  a  fiexurelike  a  bow, 
bend  down,  beneath  the  bed  of  the  stream,  out  of  sight.  We  then 
have,  as  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall,  100  feet  of  very  coarse  bteccia  or 
conglomerate,  capped  with  a  bed  of  basalt;  then  200  feet  of  yellow  ma- 
terial, like  marl,  undoubtedly  volcanic  ashes,  &c.  This  also  is  capped 
with  a  bed  of  basalt.  The  valley  or  canon  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  is 
450  to  550feet  below  the  sloping  plain  line.  All  over  the  plains  there 
is  great  abundance  of  very  rough  ba^^alt,  full  of  holes,  of  quite  modern 
origin. 

We  have  said  enough  in  this  report  to  show  that  the  portion  of  the 
West  drained  by  the  Snake  Kiver  and  its  tributaries  is  full  of  interest. 
We  have  examined  only  two  or  three  of  the  numbers  of  little  streams 
that  carve  deep  channels  from  the  divide  down  into  the  basin  for  more 
than  two  hundred  miles — all  of  them  undoubtedly  presenting  features 
of  the  highest  interest.  Fold  after  fold  of  mountain  ranges  extend  to 
the  westward  to  an  unknown  distance,  very  few  of  which  are  laid  down 
on  any  of  our  maps. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FROM    FORT    HALL— SODA    SPRINGS— BEAR-RIVER   VALLEY— BEAR-LAKE 
VALLEY— TO  EVANSTON  ON  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

I  will  not  delay,  at  this  time,  to  discuss  the  many  interesting  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  great  basin  of  Saake  River.  Further  examina- 
tions will  add  greatly  to  the  observations  we  now  possess.  Indeed,  it  is 
hardly  x>ossible,  in  these  preliminary  reports,  to  do  more  than  to  make  a 
brief  record  of  field-notes.  The  great  lines  of  thought  which  are  opened 
up  in  every  direction  by  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  tbis  singular  re- 
gion must  be  followed  persist<3ntly  to  tbeir  legitimate  conclusions.  Time 
and  careful  study  will  be  required  to  work  out  all  the  results,  and  these 
cannot  be  given  at  this  period.  Our  barometric  observations  indicate 
the  altitude  of  Fort  Hall  to  be  4,720  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  will  form  our  starting-point  homeward  from  the  basin,  and,  inas- 
much as  most  of  the  way  will  be  toward  higher  altitude,  we  may  thus 
know  the  giade  from  point  to  point. 

On  our  way  up  to  Fort  Ellis,  in  June,  we  ascended  the  Cache  Valley, 
and,  passing  the  divide,  descended  one  of  the  more  western  branches  of 
the  Port  Neuf  into  the  Port  Xeuf  Gafion ;  then  into  the  Snake  River 
Basin.  On  our  return,  we  crossed  the  divide  between  the  Blackfoot  Fork 
and  the  Port  Neuf,  5,964  feet,  down  into  a  broad^^alley,  a  kind  of  synclinal 
depression  between  the  high  ranges  of  mountains.  In  this  valley,  the 
sources  of  the  main  branch  of  the  Port  Neuf  gather  together  before 
cutting  through  the  ranges  of  mountains. 

1  have,  in  a  previous  chapter,  noted  briefly  the  formations  along  the 
east  side  of  the  Snake  Basin,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Hall.  The  Jurassic 
and  Carboniferous  groups  of  strata  form  the  bulk  of  the  sedimentary 
rocks,  with  the  Pliocene  or  Lake  deposits  jutting  up  into  the  ravines  or 
valleys,  and  sometimes  occurring  high  up  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 
The  range  of  mountains  which  formed  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Cache  Valley 
in  its  northward  extension  seems  to  have  broken  up  into  irregular  li'ag- 
ments  after  reaching  the  rim  of-  the  basin,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  rather  high  peaks,  seldom  reaches  an  elevation  of  more  than  6,000  or 
7,000  feet  on  the  east  border  of  the  basin.  I  did  not  observe  rocks  of 
Cretaceous  or  Lower  Tertiary  age  here,  though  I  think  a  more  careful 
examination  will  reveal  them.  Originally  there  was  a  system  in  the 
formation  of  the  mountain  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  basin,  but  subse- 
quent to  their  upheaval  the  outbuivsts  of  igneous  material  have  produced 
a[)parent  chaos.  The  sedimentary  formations  at  this  time  incline  in 
every  direction  and  at  all  angles. 

After  crossing  the  divide,  we  descended  into  an  open,  grassy  valley, 
extending  to  the  northern  bend  of  Bear  Kiver,  averaging  about  three 
miles  in  width,  but  expanding,  near  the  point  where  the  sources  of  the 
Port  Neuf  unite  and  cut  through  the  mountains,  to  a  width  of  five  miles. 
On  the  east  side,  the  range  of  hills  is  entirely  composed  of  Carbonifer- 
ous Imestones,  so  far  as  1  could  ascertain  after  a  careful  examination. 
This  range  of  hills  is  composed  of  broken  ridges,  which  rise  for  800  to 
1,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley.  One  ridge,  which  I  measured 
with  care,  as  an  average,  was  1,100  feet.  In  many  localities  these  lime- 
stones were  charged  with  fossils.  In  no  portion  of  the  Kocky  Mountain 
Bange  have  I  seen  them  of  greater  abundance  and  variety.  Quite  thick 
layers  of  a  compact,  bluish  limestone  were  entirely  comjposed  of  corals 
and  crinoidal  stems.  In  the  valley  itself  the  basaltic  covering  is  ex- 
posed here  and  there,  though  it  is  not  quite  as  conspicuous  as  it  is 
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either  east  or  west  of  the  limestone  range.  The  evidence  is  plain 
enough,  however,  that  the  basalt  did  originally  form  a  thick  covering 
in  this  valley. 

!Near  the  bend  of  Bear  Elver  are  several  points  of  effasion,  and  three 
or  foar  rains  of  old  craters  can  be  seen.  On  the  east  side  of  the  lime- 
stone ridges,  in  the  valleys  of  the  soarces  of  the  Blackfoot  Fork,  there 
are  a  number  of  real  craters,  the  rims  of  which  are  composed  of  lava  of 
qaite  modem  appearance.  One  of  these  craters,  not  more  than  ten 
miles  north  of  the  Soda  Springs,  is  very  distinct,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  in  diameter,  from  one  edge  of  the  rim  to  the  other,  nearly 
ciicolar;  the  west  side  of  the  rim  is  about  50  feet  above  the  grass-cov- 
eredy  inner  space,  which  is  eighty  yards  in  diameter.  All  the  rocks  are 
extremely  porous,  and  have  the  appearance  of  comparatively  recent 
aotion.  Indeed,  but  few,  if  an}',  important  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  surface  since  the  eruption  of  these  basalts,  and  therefore  it  must 
have  occurred  either  during  or  immediately  prior  to  our  present  period. 

In  general  terms,  we  may  describe  this  portion  of  the  country  as  com- 
posed of  nearly  parallel  ranges  of  mountains  or  mountain  hills,  seldom 
rising  more  than  1,500  feet  above  the  intervening  valleys,  but  with  here 
and  there  a  higher  peak  2,000  to  2,500  feet.  On  the  east  side  and  ex- 
tending  off  to  the  drainage  of  Green  Eiver,  these  ranges  are  mostly 
compose<l  of  limestones  or  quartzites,  which  are  undoubtedly  of  Carbon- 
iferous age.  They  trend  nearly  north  and  south,  and,  though  sometimes 
broken  up  at  points,  preserve  a  remarkable  degree  of  uniformity.  They 
are  folds  or  wrinkles  in  the  crust,  from  the  surface  of  which  nearly  or 
quite  all  the  older  sedimentary  rocks  have  been  removed  by  erosion, 
leaving  the  Carboniferous  group  in  pretty  nearly  its  full  force.  On  the 
west  side,  however,  about  the  lower  canon  of  the  Port  !Neuf,  the  lime- 
stones have  been  stripped  away,  and  an  immense  thickness  of  meta- 
morphic  strata  of  uncertain  age  is  exposed.  In  the  intervening  valleys, 
are  the  Lake  deposits,  as  usual,  and  at  a  modern  date,  the  evidence  of 
the  eruption  of  the  basalt.  About  the  sources  of  this  Blackfoot  Fork, 
the  influences  of  the  basaltic  outflows  are  very  marked.  Along  the  sides 
of  the  ranges  of  hills  or  mountains  are  deep  ravines,  extending  up  to 
the  crest  or  water-divide.  They  are  seldom  caiions  or  gorges,  though 
the  walls  are  in  some  instances  rather  abrupt;  These  ravines  gather 
the  drainage  from  the  hills,  afad  in  the  valleys  numerous  springs  break 
forth,  the  waters  of  which  contain  great  quantities  of  lime  in  solution. 
Large  dei)osits  of  this  lime  are  met  with  long  before  reaching  Soda 
Springs  at  the  bend  of  Bear  River.  Indeed,  this  group  of  springs,  which 
is  usually  very  remarkable,  is  but  the  center  of  a  greait  district  ex- 
tending in  every  direction,  only  the  ruins  of  which  remain  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Some  of  these  ruins  bear  traces,  at  this  time,  of  a  good  deal 
of  former  beauty.  In  one  locality  quite  a  large  area  was  covered  with 
the  semicircular  basins,  with  scalloped  rims. 

But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  region  is  the  bend  of 
r  River.  By  es^amining  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  river,  after 
flowing  nearly  northward  from  the  Uintah  Mountains  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  makes  an  abrupt  bend,  and  returns,  flowing  southward 
about  the  same  distance  into  Great  Salt  Lake,  not  more  than  fifty  miles 
from  its  source.  There  is  really  only  one  important  range  of  mountains 
or  hills  between  the  two  portions  of  the  river.  I  was  unable  to  obtsiin 
from  the  present  surface  features  of  the  country,  a  satisfactoiy  reason  for 
the  singular  conduct  of  this  river.  The  wide  parallel  valley  which  comes 
up  over  the  lake,  known  on  the  maps  as  Cache  Valley,  opens  directly  into 
the  Upi)er  Port  Ncuf,  and  continues  nearly  to  Fort  Hall,  while  Beacllvv^t 
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has  apparently  cat  its  way  directly  throngb  one  of  the  great  limestone 
ranges,  and  abruptly  flexes  aronnd  and  flows  southward.  The  river  cats 
the  end  of  the  mountain-range  that  extends  up  in  the  bend,  so  that  the 
north  end  forms  a  high,  precipitous  mountain  wall.  The  river  runs 
through  a  deep  gorge  of  ba^t.  On  the  opposite  side  there  is  a  steep 
wall  of  limestone  800  to  1,000  feet  high.  The  passage  from  Upper 
Port  Neuf  to  Upper  Bear  Kiver  Valley  is  a  narrow  gateway  about  half 
a  mile  wide.  The  generfil  trend  of  all  these  ranges  is  nearly  northwest 
and  southeast ;  the  inclination  of  the  limestones  15°  to*30o,  though  in 
some  exceptional  cases  extensive  groups  of  strata,  incline  as  high  as  60°. 

The  high  range,  which  can  be  seen  so  distinctly  extending  far  south- 
ward from  Soda  Springs  within  the  bend,  is  only  a  portion  of  the  im- 
mense limestone  range  seen  on  the  east  side  of  Cache  Valley  as  we  jour- 
neyed northward  in  June.  It  is  entirely  composed  of  the  old  quartz- 
ites  and  underneath  them  the  well-defined  Carboniferous  limestones,  as 
shown  in  the  Wahsatch  Kange,  the  limestones  and  the  quartzites  a^in 
overlying  the  limestones.  I  could  not  discover  any  traces  of  the  usual 
roetamorphic  group.  There  is  a  broad  belt  of  country  lying  between 
the  drainage  of  Snake  and  Green  Rivers,  which  is  formed  of  a  series  of 
folds  in  the  crusty  that  have  not  yet  been  worked  out  in  detail.  In  ail 
this  belt  it  is  seldom  that  rocks  older  than  the  Carboniferous  are  ex- 
posed. 

At  the  bend  of  Bear  River,  is  located  the  most  interesting  group  of 
soda  springs  known  on  the  continent  They  occupy  an  area  of  about 
six  square  miles,  though  the  number  is  not  great.  At  this  time  they 
may  bo  called  simply  remnants  of  former  greatness.  Numerous  mounds 
of  dead  or  dying  springs  are  scattered  everywhere,  and  only  a  few  seem  to** 
be  in  active  operation.  So  far  as  the  manner  of  building  up  the  calcare- 
ous mounds  is  concerned,  it  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  hot  springs 
in  the  Yellowstone  Valley,  and  it  may  be  that  they  were  boiling  springs 
at  some  period  in  the  past.  At  the  present  time  they  are  not  usually  much 
above  the  temi)erature  of  ordinary  spring- water.  In  one  or  two  instances 
the  active  springs  were  found  to  be  luke-warm.  Nearly  .all  the  springs 
were  in  a  constant  state  of  more  or  Jess  agitation  from  the  bubbles  of 
gas  that  were  ever  escaping.  In  a  few  cases  the  water  is  thrown  up  2 
to  4  feet.  One  spring  with  a  basin  10  feet  in  diameter,  with  the  surface 
covered  over  with  bubbling  points  from  carbonic  acid  gas  escaping,  had  a 
temperature  of  61^o ;  another  bubbling  spring,  Go^.  The  Bear  River 
cross-cuts  a  number  of  the  mounds,  thus  revealing  the  secret  of  their 
structure.  The  mounds  vary  from  a  few  feet  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
high,  built  up,  in  the  same  way  as  the  hot-spring  cones,  by  overlapping 
layers.  There  are  many  of  these  mounds,  which  show,  by  the  steepness 
of  the  sides,  the  amount  of  hydrostatic  pressure.  Many  of  the  chim- 
neys are  nearly  vertical,  with  the  inner  surface  coated  over  with  a  sort 
of  porcelain.  At  one  x)oint  on  the  margin  of  Bear  River  there  are  two 
steam-vents,  from  which  the  gas  is  constantly  escaping  with  a  noise 
liiie  a  low-pressure  engine.  Near  the  edge  of  the  river  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful spring  with  a  chimney  about  two  feet  in  diameter  lined  inside  and 
out  with  a  bright-yellow  coating  of  oxide  of  iron,  in  which  the  water  is 
thrown  up  two  feet  by  a  constant  succession  of  impulses.  The  inner  por- 
tions of  the  chimney  are  lined  with  the  porcelanic  coating  as  smooth 
as  glass,  and  tinged  through  with  a  bright  yellow  from  its  iron.  Near 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  a  mile  from  the  river,  there  is  a  soda-spring,  with 
a  mound  about  10  feet  high,  with  a  large  rim  30  by  100  fec^t,  but  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water  compared  with  what  formerly  flowed  from  it ; 
temperature,  63Jo.    Near  this  spring  are  a  number  of  large  springs 
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iBSoing  from  beneath  the  hills  of  limestone  without  the  deposit  or  the 
taste  of  the  acidulous  ones ;  so  that  we  have  in  close  proximity  and  appa- 
rently coming  from  the  same  rock,  with  about  the  same  temperature, 
acidulous  and  non-acidulous  springs.  There  were  two  sx)rings,  the 
waters  of  which  were  above  the  ordinary  temperature,  respectively, 
76JO  and  78o. 

Near  the  Mormon  village  are  a  number  of  mounds  and  springs,  which 
will  always  attract  attention.  One  of  them  is  located  near  the  margin 
of  Soda  Creek.  It  has  formed  a  small  chimney  about  2  J  feet  in  diameter, 
6  feet  above  the  creek,  and  the  water  boils  up  most  violently.  One 
would  suppose  from  the  agitation  of  these  springs  that  a  large 
quantity  of  water  must  necessarily  flow  from  them  j  but  the  quantity  is 
always  small,  and  in  some  ca^es  none.  In  the  middle  of  Soda  Creek, 
which  at  this  point  is  about  25  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep,  there  are 
eeveral  points  of  ebullition,  showing  the  presence  of  springs  beneath. 
Within  100  feet  of  the  fine  spring  owned  by  Hon.  W.  H.  Hooper,  there 
are  three  singular  cone-shaped  chimneys  with  water  in  a  constant  state 
of  ebullition,  but  with  no  visible  outlet.  All  around  these  springs  there 
is  a  deposit  of  iron  of  a  bright-orange  color.  In  the  bed  of  Bear  Itiver 
there  are  a  number  of  springs  which  can  be  seen  from  a  distance  by  the 
ehuUition.  Although  the  flow  of  water  from  these  springs  does  not  seem 
to  be  great,  yet  there  will  always  be  enough  for  the  demand  of  visitors 
for  drinking  purposes.  There  are  some  mounds  that  have  been  built  up 
in  thin  layers  and  rounded  gradually  to  their  summits,  30  to  50  feet 
high,  and  from  50  to  300  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  ;  these  have  been 
at  a  former  period,  large  springs,  but  are  now  in  their  last  stages.  Some 
of  these  springs  have  gradually  built  up  a  mound  in  the  form  of  a  hay- 
cock or  a  bee-hive,  and  before  dying  or  breaking  ont  in  another  place 
would  close  themselves  op  at  the  summit.  One  of  the  largest  of  these 
mounds  closed  itself  up  at  the  top,  all  except  a  chimney  about  4  feet 
in  diameter,  with  an  aperture  of  about  4  inches.  It  was  once  a  spring 
ofgreat  force,  but  gradually  died  away  until  it  ceased  entirely.  But 
the  most  interesting  exhibition  of  the  soda-spring  deposit  is  found  on 
Soda  Creek,  about  four  miles  above  its  junction  with  Bear  Ki  ver.  There 
is  here  an  area  of  half  a  mile  square,  covered  over  with  the  semicircular 
reaervoirs,  with  scalloped  rims,  similar  to  those  on  Gardiner's  River, 
except  that  they  are  much  coarser.  Some  of  the  rims  are  C  and  8  feet 
Wgiu  The  process  of  building  up  these  reservoirs  is  going  on  now,  but 
the  center  of  operation  is  constantly  changing.  The  partitions  of  these 
iWrvoirs  are  sometimes  several  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  usually  hol- 
fcw,  forming  extensive  caverns.  The  inner  sides  are  most  beautifully 
lined  with  a  calcareous  bead-work  like  coral,  as  white  as  snow.  There 
we  also  rows  of  small  stalactites,  which  add  much  to  the  ornamentation. 
AH  around  these  springs,  in  the  channels  along  which  the  water  flows, 
^  vegetation  grows  with  a  rankness  which  is  worthy  of  special  notice. 
Aa  the  waters  holding  lime  in  solution  flow  slowly  over  this  vegetation, 
the  loaves  and  stems  become  incrusted,  and  largo  masses  may  be 
'88thcred  up  as  specimens,  showing  the  stems  and  leaves  perfectly'. 
Ihese  specimens  have  been  transported  in  large  quantities  to  difierent 
points  along  the  Pacific  Kailroad  for  the  pur[)ose  of  sale  to  travelers 
and  cunosity-seekers,  until  these  beautiful  decorations  are  destroyed. 
>Vhen  1  visited  these  springs  last  autumn  I  found  them  a  mass  of  ruins, 
^^d  the  specimens  that  I  obtained  for  the  museum  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  were  those  that  had  been  rejected  by  these  traders.  From 
the  base  of  the  Limestone  Hills,  which  are  600  to  800  feet  high,  springs 
P^h  out,  forming  at  once  a  swift-flowing  stream,  G  feet  wide  and  a  foot^ 
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deep,  as  clear  as  crystaL  The  valley  of  Soda  Creek  extends  off  tx>  the 
northwest  and  unites  with  that  of  Blackfoot  Fork.  As  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  only  a  fragment  of  a  ridge  of  limestone,  or  an  old  volcanic 
crater,  can  be  seen,  but  on  either  side  the  high  limestone  hills  rise  np 
like  lofty  walls.  The  basalt  is  shown  along  the  base  of  these  hills  in 
high,  verticnl  walls,50to  SOfeet,  breakinginto  irregular  columnar  masses. 
Sometimes  the  springs  sink  beneath  this  crust  of  basalt,  and  thus  dis- 
appear for  a  long  distance.  Huge  fissures  and  sink-holes  are  not  un- 
common. These  limestones,  from  the  inclination  as  shown  in  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  must  dip  beneath  all  the  Lake  deposits  and  basaltic  floors 
of  the  valleys,  and  consequently  the  water  of  the  springs  may  pass  up 
through  2,000  to  4,000  feet  of  limestone.  A  narrow-gauge  railroad  has 
been  projected,  and  partially  constructed,  by  the  Mormon  authorities, 
from  the  Pacific  Railroad,  near  Ogden,  via  Cache  Valley,  to  Soda  Springs. 
This  road  will  pass  through  the  most  thickly  settled  and  most  prosperous 
portion  of  Utah  outside  of  Salt  Lake  Valley.  It  also  opens  up  the  fine 
valley  of  Upper  Bear  River  with  its  2,500  industrious  farmers.  1  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  locality.  Soda  Springs,  as  a  future 
place  of  resort  for  pleasure-seekers  and  invalids.  The  numerous  springs 
with  their  curious  deposits,  the  beautiful  valley  with  its  river,  surrounded 
with  most  picturesque  scenery,  must  very  soon  attract  great  attention 
from  tourists.  About  sixty  miles  to  the  northeast,  on  Salt  Creek,  a  branch 
of  John  Gray's  River,  are  some  of  the  finest  salt-w^orks  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  must  sooner  or  later  attract  far  more  attention  than  they 
have  yet  done. 

The  elevation  at  Soda  Springs  is  6,529  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  this  point  we  pass  up  the  valley  of  Bear  River,  constantly, 
but  gradually  ascending  to  higher  altitudes  until  we  reach  the  terminus 
of  our  journey.  We  shall  find  the  soil  fertile,  the  vegetation  exuberant, 
the  crops  of  the  farmers  usually  good.  We  shall  be  constantly  surprised 
at  the  numbers  of  prosperous  villages  that  will  greet  our  eyes  ev^ery  few 
miles.  W^hen  the  valley  was  first  settled,  a  few  years  ago,  the  crops 
were  all  destroyed  either  by  grasshoppers  or  early  and  late  frosts.  The 
prospects  of  the  farmers  are  improving  every  year,  and  as  the  country 
becomes  settled,  the  climate  seems  to  become  milder  and  the  confidence 
and  prosperity  of  the  people  are  greatly  increasing. 

I  have  continually  sjwken  of  the  Lake  deposits  in  the  valleys  among 
the  mountains,  from  the  fact  that  they  occur  everywhere.  There  is 
also  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  their  mineral  composition  and  color. 
Still  there  is  here  and  there  a  locality  where  these  deposits  x^resent  some 
variations  from  the  usual  type.  About  three  miles  above  Soda  Springs, 
on  the  margin  of  Bear  River,  there  is  a  bed  of  black  slaty  clay  under- 
neath the  superficial  deposits  of  drift,  w  hich  contains  a  seam  of  impure 
coal,  visible  only  when  the  water  is  low  in  autumn.  The  slate  above 
the  coal  is  literally  crowded  with  fresh-water  shells,  as  Flnnorbis^  &c. 
The  beds  are  all  horizontal  and  form  a  portion,  I  suspect,  of  the  Plio- 
cene Lake  deposits  of  these  valleys.  A  little  farther  up  the  river,  on 
the  opposite  side,  there  are  hills,  cut  by  the  river,  showing  about  200 
feet  of  gray  indurated  sandstones,  with  beds  of  pudding-stones,  and 
light-gray  and  whitish  marly  sand  and  clay,  a  very  modern  deposit^ 
but  attaining  such  a  thickness  and  giving  form  to  the  high  hills  bord- 
ering the  river  as  to  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  attention  in  describing 
the  geological  features  of  this  valley.  I  may  state  in  short  that  for  ten 
miles  the  valley  and  the  foot-hills  on  either  side  exhibit  an  extensive 
deposit,  gradually  passing  up  into  the  Quaternary  or  Drift,  and  over  the 
Drift  is  here  and  there  a  crust  of  basalt.    There  are  also  old  spring  de- 
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posits  in  the  form  of  rather  compact  tufa.  On  either  side  of  the  river 
the  high  mountain  hills  are  composed  of  qnartzites  and  Carboniferous 
limestones. 

Abont  fifteen  miles  above  Soda  Springs  the  river  cuts  throagh  a  vast 
thickness  of  thin  shales,  varying  in  thickness  from  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch,  averaging  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  resembling 
the  Green  Biver  shales  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  They  are  mostly 
horizontal,  but  occasionally  incline  3^  to  5^.  They  reach  a  thickness  of 
500  to  800  feet  and  appear  to  pass  up  into  variegated  beds  of  light- 
gray  and  pink  sands  and  clays  in  this  valley,  resembling  those  of  the 
Wahsatch  group  west  of  Fort  Bridger.  By  looking  at  the  map  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  valley  of  Green  Biver  is  only  about  sixty  miles  to 
the  eastward,  while  southward  the  variegated  beds  are  found  filling  up 
the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the  older  rocks  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  on  either  side  of  our  road  to  Evanston.  The  appearance  of  the 
large  mass  of  shales  in  the  valley  of  Bear  Biver  is  not  easily  accounted 
for,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  conform  to  the  older  rocks.  No  fossils 
conld  be  found  in  the  shales,  and  all  that  I  can  say  of  them  is  that  they 
appc^ar  to  be  of  modem  Tertiary  age,  and  that  in  the  scooping  out  of  the 
valley  they  seem  to  have  escaped  the  general  erosion.  About  fifteen 
miles  below  Soda  Springs,  are  some  thick  local  deposits  of  the  white  lime 
stone,  very  compact  and  hard  enough  for  building  material  or  lime.  This 
fact  is  mentioned  to  show  that  these  spring  deposits,  whether  hot  or  cold, 
extended  far  back  into  the  past,  at  least  to  the  Pliocene  period,  like 
those  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
springs  of  Bear  Biver  Valley  were  originally  hot,  perhaps  some  of  them 
geysers  at  a  former  period. 

The  only  method  which  I  could  take  to  ascertain  the  general  geology 
of  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  valley  was  to  follow  up  the  gorges 
•worn  out  by  some  of  the  little  mountain  streams.  East  of  Bennington 
the  quartzites  are  well  exposed,  covering  the  side  and  summits  of 
the  mountains  and  inclining  at  various  angles  towards  the  valley. 
These  quartzites,  although  so  very  hard  and  compact,  have  a  brit- 
tle fracture,  and  the  sides  and  base  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  vast  quantities  of  the  debris.  Following  along  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  the  limestones  soon  rise  from  beneath  the  quartzites,  and  at 
Joe's  Gap,  near  the  town  of  Bennington,  there  is  a  gorge  in  the  side 
of  the  mountain  that  forms  a  i-emarkably  clear  section  of  the  strata. 
The  little  stream  that  carved  out  the  gorge  is  now  entirely  dry,  and 
mnst  be  supplied  in  the  spring  by  the  melting  of  the  snows.  The  gorge 
itself  is  about  300  feet  wide,  with  nearly  vertical  walls  600  feet  high. 
The  upper  200  feet  of  strata  are  very  massive,  yellowish-gray,  hard,  and 
quite  pure  limestone.  The  lower  300  feet  are  composed  of  layers,  vary- 
ing in  thickness  from  an  inch  to  2  feet,  and  very  regular.  The  rock  is 
very  hard,  tough,  bluish  or  steel-gray,  calcareous  mud,  with  all  the 
pecoliar  markings  of  a  shallow- water  mud-dex>osit.  Fossils  are  abund- 
ant in  the  limestones.  The  entire  mass  fiexes  over  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  with  a  curve  toward  the  top,  inclining  10°  to  15°,  and  at  the 
base  20^  to  30^.  Of  course,  the  strata  pass  beneath  the  valley,  and  rise 
again  on  the  opposite  side.  Bear  Biver  Valley  is  a  synclinal  depres- 
sion. To  the  eastward  a  series  of  three  synclinal  folds  may  be  seen, 
extending  nearly  to  Green  Biver,  filled  up,  in  some  instances,  with  the 
variegated  beds  of  the  Wahsatch  group.  Above  Bennington  the  val- 
ley begins  to  expand  and  forms  a  wide,  marshy  fiat,  with  a  soil  com- 
posed of  rich,  black  earth,  sustaining  a  thick  growth  of  coarse  grass. 
There  is  no  timber  along  the  river  except  willows,  and  the  high  hills 
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are  thickly  covered  with  pines.  At  Paris  the  rocks  used  for  buildhig 
purposes  are  obtained  from  the  Wahsatch  group,  in  the  lower  hills,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river.  From  Montpelier,  for  about  ten  miles  up  the 
valley,  there  is  a  break  in  the  hills  on  the  east  side,  and  they  become 
much  lower;  but  opposite  Bloomington  a  higher  range  comes  in  and 
continues  far  southward.  The  little  streams,  which  are  very  abundant, 
especially  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  rise  mostly  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  and  vary  from  one  mile  to  four  miles  in  length.  Some  large 
streams,  ten  to  fifteen  yards  wide  and  one  to  two  feet  deep,  flow  into 
Bear  Lake  from  a  group  of  springs  gushing  out  of  the  sides  of  the  hiUs 
not  over  a  mile  distant.  The  climate  may  be  severe  in  this  valley,  but 
the  inhabitants  are  of  the  belief  that  it  is  becoming  milder  every  year. 
I  was  continually  amazed  at  the  evidences  of  prosperity  everywhere. 
Pleasant  villages  are  located  every  few  miles,  and  in  the  interval  are 
numbere  of  well-improved  farms.  The  soil  of  this  valley  is  more  fertile 
than  that  of  Salt  Lake  Valley,  and  is  better  watered.  There  is  no  lack 
of  springs  and  streams  for  in-igation  or  for  milling  purposes.  The  tim- 
ber is  very  scarce,  but  sufficient  for  fuel  is  obtained  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  supply  for  building  materials. 

Just  before  reaching  the  lake,  we  leave  the  river  to  the  east  and  enter 
the  Bear  Lake  Valley.  This  must  have  been  a  large  lake  at  one  time, 
at  least  twenty-five  miles  long  and  from  six  to  ten  broad ;  at  the  present 
time  it  is  4i£  miles  in  length  and  from  five  to  eight  broad.  At  the 
boundary  line,  between  Idaho  and  Utah,  passing  directly  across  the 
lake  from  east  to  west,  I  was  informed  that  IVIr.  Majors,  the  astronomer 
in  charge,  under  the  General  Land-Office,  made  the  width  of  the  lake, 
by  triangulation,  seven  and  one-third  miles.  From  the  mouth  of  Swan 
Creek  the  width  was  at  one  time  measured  with  a  chain  on  the  ice  and 
found  to  be  seven  and  three-fourths  miles.  Soundings  were  also  made 
from  the  mouth  of  Swan  Creek  to  the  opposite  side,  and  the  greatest 
depth  was  determined  to  bo  175  feet.  One  mile  west  from  Indian  Ci*eek, 
on  the  east  side,  the  depth  was  137  feet;  so  that  we  may  estimate  the 
average  depth  at  40  to  GO^feet.  It  is  a  beautiful  lake,  set  like  an  eme- 
rald among  the  mountains.  Not  even  the  waters  of  the  Yellowstone 
Lake  present  such  vivid  coloring.  No  sea-green  hue  could  be  more 
delicate ;  and  as  the  waves  rolled  high  by  the  force  of  the  winds,  the 
most  vivid  green  seemed  to  shade  to  a  beautiful,  delicate  blue^  Bear 
Eiver  seems  to  have  been  bent  slightly  out  of  its  course  by  a  range  of 
mountains  which  extends  northward  between  the  lake  and  the  river, 
but  it  suddenly  flexes  back  again,  even  south  of  west,  and  then  flows 
to  the  northwest.  I  w^as  unable  to  make  an  examination  of  this  portion 
of  the  river^  and  therefore  cannot  present  the  geology  in  detail,  but 
hope  to  continue  these  explorations  at  some  future  time. 

By  examining  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  but  a  single  range 
of  mountains  between  Cache  Valley  and  Bear  Kiver,  and  that  the 
geological  structure  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  Wahsatch 
liauge  and  its  subordinate  ranges.  We  have  a  vast  thickness  of  very 
hard  quartzites  at  the  base,  and  above  them  a  group  of  limestones, 
which,  so  far  as  Bear  River  Valley  is  concerned,  has  yielded  only  fossils 
of  Carboniferous  species.  Above  the  limestones  are  quartzites  again, 
svith  intercalated  layers  of  day  and  sandstones.  The  lower  quartzites 
appear  to  have  been  i)artially  metamorphosed,  and  contain  some  quite 
rich  silver  ores.  These  ores  do  not  appear  to  be  found  in  regular  lodes 
but  in  pockets  or  irregular  cavities.  At  the  tiuie  my  party  i)assed  up 
the  valley  there  was  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  these"  mines  among  the 
peoplOf  and  some  very  excellent  specimens  of  the  ores  were  shown  to  us. 
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West  of  Blooming^n,  Paris,  Saint  Charles,  and  the  lake,  a  namber  of 
mines  have  been  located.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  bat  one 
of  the  mines,  and  that  was  near  the  mouth  of  Swan  Greek.  It  was 
located  in  the  quartzites^  as  I  have  described  above.  From  all  the  evi- 
dence that  I  could  obtam,  I  formed  the  opinion  that  these  mines  would 
never  become  very  profitable,  though  quite  interesting  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view.  They  deserve  a  much  more  careful  examination  than  I 
was  able  to  give  them. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  the  valley  of  Bear  Lake  is  most  beautiful, 
fertile,  and  already  well  settled  by  farmers.  There  are  all  the  indica- 
tions of  prosperity,  yet  I  understand  that  the  winters  are  very  severe, 
and  that|  owing  to  the  late  and  earl^'  frosts,  crops  are  uncertain.  Still 
the  climate  is  reported  to  be  growing  milder  every  year.  We  may  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  elevation  of  the  valley  above  the  sea.  At  Soda 
Springs,  the  most  northern  point  of  Bear  Eiver  Valley,  the  elevation  is 
5,529  feet;  at  Bear  River  Bridge,  thirty-three  miles  up  the  valley,  6^744 
feet:  at  Swan  Creek,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  twenty-five  miles 
fiirther  up  the  valley,  5,922  feet.  At  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  lake 
the  elevation  was  found  to  be  5,931  feet.  We  see,  therefore,  while  this 
most  attractive  portion  of  the  vallej'^  is  not  above  6,000  feet,  the  suc- 
cessful raising  of  crops  is  even  yet  somewhat  problematical,  though 
the  parallel  of  latitude  is  only  42^. 

Near  Swan  Greek  there  is  a  fine  exhibition  of  a  local  anticlinal.  The 
beds  of  quartzites  incline  like  a  steep  roof  from  the  west  side  of  the 
mountain,  forming  a  wall  very  near  the  road.  The  inclination  of  the 
quartzites  was  60^,  while  all  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains  the  basalt 
ridges  of  the  strata  are  shown  inclining  in  an  opposite  direction  10^  to 
150.  The  east  portion  of  this  anticlinal  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  wash- 
ing out  of  the  underlying  materials  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  the 
breaking  down  of  the  beds  of  quartzite  in  consequence.  The  hills  or 
mountains  on  the  west  side  rise  1,000  to  1,200  feet  above  the  lake.  Bear 
Lake  Valley  is  oval  in  shape  and  at  the  present  time  has  the  appearance 
of  an  anticlinal.  The  high  ranges  of  hills  on  the  west  side  only  present 
the  basalt  edges  of  the  strata  toward  the  lake,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  western  portion  has  been  swept  away  by  erosion.  It  is  possible  that 
the  system  of  synclinal  folds  or  depressions  extended  along  the  valley, 
bat  have  been  worn  away.  At  the  upper  end  are  fragments  of  anticlinal 
ridges,  which  appear  to  have  extended  across  the  area  now  occupied  by 
the  waters  of  the  lake.    On  the  east  side  the  streams  have  cut  deep 

forges  into  the  hills,  revealing  the  quartzites  as  well  as  the  limestones, 
ut  the  variegated  clays,  marls,  and  sandstones  of  the  Wahsatch  group 
repose  unconformably  upon  them,  filling  up  the  irregularities  of  the  sur- 
face and  concealing  the  older  rocks  for  the  most  part.  The  quartzites 
prevail  on  the  west  side,  extending  as  far  southward  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  while  in  the  valley  at  the  extreme  south  end  very  compact 

aoartzites,  which  ap])ear  to  be  partially  changed,  crop  out  from  beneath 
lie  Carboniferous  limestones. 

After  crossing  Spring  Creek,  near  Laketown,  we  enter  a  deep  canon 
with  massive  strata  of  limestone-,  inclining  about  northeast  50^  to  70^. 
We  have  at  the  bottom,  first,  very  irregular  bedded,  massive,  cherty 
limestone,  with  no  fossils ;  secondly,  a  yellow,  calcareous  sandstone  of 
vari^  texture;  thirdly,  limestone  in  thin  strata,  very  much  warped  or 
bent.  The  upper  limestones  are  much  like  those  in  Joe's  Gap  east  of 
Bennington,  and  are,  no  doubt,  a  continuation  southward  of  the  same 
ridge.  This  ridge,  or  range  of  mountain  hills,  as  it  might  be  termed, 
is  deeply  gashed  by  streams  that  flow  into  the  lake  or  river,  revealing 
sectiomT  of  the  strata  more  or  less  clear.    We  may,  theieiot^^  ^VaXib  \u 
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general  terms  that  tbe  metamorphic.  quartzites  crop  out  occasioaally, 
thongh  seldom,  but  high  ridges  of  Carbouiferoas  limestones,  with  the 
strata  inclining  at  all  angles,  are  frequently  uncovered  over  large  areas. 
From  Soda  Springs  to  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  and  even  much  farther 
southward,  the  high  ranges  of  hills  on  the  east  side  are  composed 
of  a  nucleus  of  limestones  ancovered  here  and  there.  Sometimes  a 
vast  thickness  of  the  variegated  quartzites  conform  to  and  conceal  the 
limestones,  while  in  the  intervals  between  these  great  anticlinal  ridges, 
and  sometimes  covering  them,  is  a  vast  thickness  of  the  more  modern 
deposits  of  the  Wahsatch  group.  Ascending  the  divide  eastward  from 
Bear  Lake  Valley,  I  estimated  the  thickness  of  the  older  strata  to  be 
6,000  feet,  4,000  of  which  are  Carboniferous  limestones  and  the  remainder 
quartzites  and  sandstones.  From  the  summit  to  Bear  Eiver  Valley  the 
variegated  beds  of  the  Wahsatch  group  conceal  all  the  older  rocks. 

From  the  divide  we  descended  the  valley  of  Sage  Creek  to  Bear 
Eiver  Valley.  The  Tertiary  strata  are  nearly  horizontal  on  either  side. 
These  rather  modern  beds  partook  of  some  of  the  later  movements,  and 
incline  at  angles  from  1°  to  lO^.  The  valley  where  we  entered  it  is  about 
three  miles  in  width,  and  soon  expands  to  five  miles.  About  five  miles 
below  tbe  village  of  Eandolph,  on  the  east  side  of  Bear  Eiver,  there  is 
one  of  the  ruggedest  walls  of  Carboniferous  limestone  I  have  seen  on  the 
trip.  The  rocks  seem  to  rise  up  from  the  river-bottom  almost  verti- 
cally ;  the  summits  are  weathered  into  jagged  points;  and  the  sides 
of  the  wall, from  summit  to  base,  are  gashed  with  dry  canons  or  gulches, 
which  form  splendid  cross-sections  of  the  strata.  The  trend  of  the  ridge 
is  about  northeast  and  southwest ;  the  dip  northwest  6(P  to  70^,  The 
limestone  is  usually  pure,  light-gray  color,  not  as  compact  as  usual, 
full  of  fossils,  mostly  in  a  fragmentary  condition.  Still  these  fossils 
show  most  clearly  that  the  limestones  are  of  Carboniferous  age.  This 
range  of  mountains,  as  it  might  properly  be  called,  forms  a  very  singu- 
lar exhibition  of  the  dynamic  forces  that  have  produced  the  remark- 
able folds  in  the  older  sedimentary  rocks.  It  may  be  called  an  oblong 
quaquaversal,  or  an  isolated  puff  or  bulge  in  the  crust.  The  entire 
range  is  not  over  eight  miles  in  length  and  not  over  two  or  three  miles 
wide.  The  limestones  bend  down  from  the  summits  like  the  steep, 
flexible,  convex  roof  of  a  house.  About  three  miles  above  Eandolph, 
at  the  bend  of  the  river,  the  limestone  ridge  breaks  off  suddenly.  On 
the  south  end  the  strata  seem  to  be  inclined  at  a  greater  angle,  in  some 
instances  passing  a  vertical.  A  fragment  has  been  cut  off  at  the  south 
end,  where  a  stream  has  at  some  period  very  remote  in  the  pa«t  made  its 
way  through.  This  section  shows  the  strata  clearly,  and  as  well  the  way 
they  flex  down  around  the  end  of  the  range.  The  bend  of  Bear  Eiver  is  not 
long,  but  quite  abrupt.  Far  to  the  south  the  country  is  open,  flat,  and 
appears  like  a  river  valley,  surrounded  by  low  hills.  The  character  of 
this  limestone  range  would  indicate  depression  of  the  surrounding 
country  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  convex  form  of  the  sides.  At  any 
rate,  within  the  space  of  about  ten  miles  from  east  to  west,  there  are 
two  of  these  remarkable  limestone  ridges,  where  3,000  to  4,000  feet  of 
strata  seem  to  be  corrugated  into  quite  remarkable  folds,  with  synclinal 
intervals  that  have  been  filled  up  with  the  modem  Tertiary  beds. 

1  will  not  delay  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  causes  that  may  have  led  to 
this  wrinkling  of  the  crust,  but  simi)ly  state  my  observations  and  wait 
patiently  for  a  greater  array  of  facts.  From  the  bend  of  Bear  Eiver  to 
Evanston  the  strata  are  not  much  disturbed,  usually  not  inclining  more 
than  from  IP  to  lOo.  In  the  canon  southeast  of  the  bend  I  was  in- 
formed that  coal  had  been  found.  From  the  end  of  the  limestone  ridge 
to  the  railroad,  in  every  direction,  the  rocks  exposed  are  not  older  than 
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theOoal  group,  probably  LowerTertiary  or  XJpperCretaceons.  At  Evans- 
ton  we  have  the  great  coal-mines,  which  have  been  described  to  some 
extent  in  my  previous  reports,  and  are  still  further  described  by  Dr. 
'  P^e  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  report.  The  numerous  species 
of  plants  which  were  found  above  and  below  the  coal-beds  are  described 
in  the  report  of  Professor  Lequereux  on  the  fossil  plants  collected  by 
the  expedition.  I  had  intended  to  add  some  additional  chapters,  and  a 
final  one,  which  should  comprise  a  resumS  of  the  geology  of  the  country 
examined  during  the  past  season,  but  the  time  would  not  permit.  It  is 
my  purpose  to  press  on  with  all  the  vigor  possible  to  collect  the  facts 
which  ^all  establish  the  age  of  the  different  formations  of  this  portion 
of  the  West;  more  especially  to  ascertain  the  relation  the  coal-beds 
sostam  to  the  Gretace6us  and  Tertiary  periods. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IX. 

The  following  letter  of  Dr.  Drown  conveys  so  much  valuable  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  chemical  character  of  the  remarkable  Soda  Springs 
at  the  base  of  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado,  that  I  am  glad  to  append  it  to  this 
chapter,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  waters  at  Soda  Springs, 
on  Bear  River.  The  letter  is  published  by  permission  of  Dr.  R.  H.  Lam- 
bom.  The  information  is  of  greater  interest  to  me,  from  the  fact  that 
the  springs  were  examined  with  some  care,  by  my  party  in  1869,  and 
a  short  account  of  them  was  given  in  my  report  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico : 

Laboeatory,  209  South  Sixth  Street, 

Philadelphia^  November  11, 1871. 

Dbab  Sm :  I  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  you  the  results  of  my 
examination  of  the  salts  placed  in  my  hands  through  the  kindness  of 
yourself  and  Professor  Persifor  Frazer,  jr.  These  salts  were  the  residue 
of  evaporation  of  the  water  of  the  spring  called  the  "  Doctor,''  one  of  the 
well-known  group  of  mineral  springs  at  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado, 
now  rea(!hed  by  the  Denver  and  llio  Grande  Railway;  which  springs,  I 
understand,  now  belong  to  the  Fountain  Colony,  and  are  about  to  be  im- 
proved with  a  view  to  the  utilization  of  their  sanitary  qualities.  The  sub- 
stance submitted  for  analysis  was  obtained  by  Professor  Frazer,  jr.,  jfrom 
fhe  spring  in  question  when  engaged  on  the  mineralogical  survey  of  ('olo- 
lado  in  1869,  and  was  the  result  of  the  evaporation  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wj^ter.  The  means  at  baud  for  evaporation  were  so  crude 
uiat  some  substances,  not  properly  belonging  to  the  water  as  it  comes 
from  the  earth,  have  become  mixed  with  the  material  used  in  my  deter- 
minations ;  but  their  nature  is  such  that  I  think  they  may  be  readily 
eliminated,  leaving  the  ultimate  result  quite  accurate. 

The  result  of  the  analysis  was  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Organic  matter 9. 33 

Se^aioxide  of  iron 4. 40 

Alumina 0. 87 

Silica  and  quartz 6. 10 

Lime 5. 64 

Magnesia 2. 67 

Potassium * 4. 86 

So4iam 21.  W 

Oxygen  by  calculation ^,^1 
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Pereeni. 

Carbonic  acid 11*  80 

Siilpburic  acid 2, 49 

Chlorine 25.02 


07.61 

The  2.36  per  cent,  unaccounted  for  I  consider  to  be  principally  due 
to  a  too  low  determination  of  the  organic  matter,  the  estimation  of 
which  was  attended  with  difficalties,  and  the  small  amount  of  material 
at  my  disposal  precluding  a  redetermination. 

The  organic  matter  found  in  such  large  quantity  was  evidently 
mainly  communicated  to  the  wat/cr  during  evaporation,  and  could 
scarcely  have  been  contained  in  the  water  itself.  Professor  Persifor 
Frazer,  jr.,  says  the  spring  is  not  perceptibly  ferruginous,  so  that  the 
iron  found  was  doubtless  from  the  kettle  in  which  the  water  was  evap- 
orated. The  quartz  was  present  in  pieces  of  appreciable  size,  and  must 
have  been  mechanically  suspended  in  the  eftervescing  water.  The 
small  amount  of  alumina  found  may  have  been  in  solution  in  the  water, 
but  more  probably  accompanied  the  quartz.  Eliminating  these  sub- 
stances from  the  analysis,  we  may  express  the  composition  of  the  solid 
ingredients  of  the  water  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Chloride  of  sodium 33.96 

Chloride  of  potassium 9. 27 

Carbonate  of  soda 10. 94 

Sulphate  of  soda. 4. 42 

Silicate  of  soda 6. 49 

Carbonate  of  lime 10.07 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 5. 40 

Calculating  these  amounts  on  the  scale  of  100  parts,  and  presuming 
that  the  soda,  in  combination  with  the  silicic  acid,  was  originally  la 
combination  with  carbonic  a<;id,  and  calculating,  moreover,  the  carbon- 
ated salts  as  bicarbonates,  we  have : 

Per  cent. 

Chloride  of  sodium f .  36. 69 

Chloride  of  potassium 10. 01 

Bicjirbonate  of  soda 24. 01 

Sulphate  of  soda 4. 7? 

Bicarbonate  of  lime 15. 62 

Bicarbonate  of  magnesia 8. 88 


100. 0€ 
The  water  of  the  spring  is  thus  shown  to  belong  to  the  class  od 
mineral  waters  characterized  by  a  preponderance  of  alkaline  chlorideg 
and  carbonates.  This  class  of  waters  has  its  principal  German  types  in 
the  springs  at  Ems  and  Selters  in  Nassau,  analyses  of  which  arc 
appended  for  comparison. 


Cblorldo  of  »o<lium 

Cblori«le  of  potasMitim 

]>icarbonutc  of  hoUa 

Sulphate  of  soda 

IMcarbonato  of  lime 

Bicarbonate  of  m-dn  ncsla 
liicarbooato  of  irou 


Krahnchon 
Spring,  Ems. 


Selters  Spring. 


Percent 

27.25 


57. 03 
0.50 
0.65 
5.83 
0.07 


Percent 

29.29 
0.7G 
8.00 
7.05 
0.29 


Doctor  Spring. 


Percent 
30.60?---- 

10.01  }*•' 
24.01 

4.7d 

15. 02 
a80 
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The  Ki-ahuclien  Spring  is  the  one  chiefly  used  for  drinking  at  Ems. 
Tbis  watering-place  is  stated  in  Dr.  McPherson's  recent  work  to  be  the 
most  popular  woman's  bath  in  Europe :  be  adds  that  this  watering-place 
is  well  suited  for  cases  of  bronchial  arid  laryngeal  catarrh. 

From  the  close  correspondence  between  the  Doctor  Spring  and  the 
Selters  Spring,  in  chemical  composition,  we  can  infer  that  the  physiolog- 
ical ^ects  of  these  waters  will  be  very  similar.  Of  the  far-famed  Sel- 
ters Spring,  which  supplies  the  world  annually  with  a  million  and  a  half 
bottles  of  Selters  water.  Dr.  Edwin  Lee  writes:  *Its  action  is,  in  general, 
cooling,  exhilarating,  and  alterative,  improving  vitiated  secretions  of  the 
mncons  membranes,  giving  tone  to  their  glands,  and  promoting  absorp- 
tion. It  may  generally  be  taken  without  risk  by  robust  and  plethoric 
individuals,  and  is  of  great  service  in  case^  of  torpor  of  the  vascular 
and  glandular  systems,  stomach  derangement,  with  acidity  and  consti- 
pation, t4?udency  to  gout  in  full  habits,  and  scrofulous  complaints.  The 
Selters  water  would  also  bo  serviceable  in  cases  of  irritation  of  the  uri- 
nar}'  organs,  or  tendency  to  the  formation  of  stone  or  gravel  in  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membr$vne  of  the  bladder. 

TUOMAS  Mi  DROWF,  M.  D. 

Robert  H.  Lamborn,  Esq.,  Vice-President 

Denver  and  Bio  Grande  Raihcay, 

While  my  party  was  engaged  at  Soda  Springs,  I  obtained  some  valua- 
ble information  from  Mr.  Stump,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Oneida 
Salt  Works,  Idaho,  which  indicates  the  existence  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable  salt-springs  on  our  continent.    I  was  not  able  to  visit  them, 
and  these  few  notes  are  given  here  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  them.    They  are  located  in  a  small  side- valley, 
which  opens  into  Salt  Creek,  a  branch  of  John  Gray's  River,  about 
sixty  miles  northeast  of  Soda  Springs.    They  are  surrounded  with  high 
mountains.     The  little  creek  in  which  the  springs  are  located  flows 
southeast,  while  the  main  Salt  Creek  runs  northwest.    The  water  is  as 
cold  as  ordinary  spring- water,  and  is  as  clear  as  crystal,  showing  how 
completely  the  saline  matter  is  held  in  solution.    The  market  is  in 
Idaho  and  Montana — mostly  in  Montana.    The  company  make  6,000 
pounds  of  salt  per  day,  but  the  supply  of  water  would  warrant  25J000 
pounds  per  day.    There  is  another  small  spring,  a  little  distance  from  the 
main  springs,  that  yields  water  enough  for  2,000  pounds  of  salt  per  day 
for  a  portion  of  the  year.    It  sells  at  $30  per  ton  at  the  works,  and  the 
demand  is  increasing  every  year.    The  company  began  to  sujiply  the 
market  in  1866  at  Ave  cents  per  pound.    It  now  sells  at  two  cents  per 
pound.     The  amount  annually  made  by  the  company  for  six  years  past 
18  Q&  follows : 


Pounda. 

1866 100,000 

1867 300,000 

l^GS 500,000 


Pounds, 

1869 650, 000 

1870 750,000 

1871 850,000 


Analysis  of  sample  of  salt  from   White  &  Stump  Oneida  Salt  WorkSj 
Oneida  County^  Idaho j  by  A.  Snowden  Pingot,  M.  D. 

Chloride  of  sodium 97. 79 

Salphate  of  soda 1. 54 

Chloride  of  calcium 0. 67 

Salphate  of  magnesia - Trace. 

11  as 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

[With  a  map.] 

While  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  report  were  passiug  through  fhe 
press,  the  bill  that  was  iutroduced  into  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  De- 
cember has  become  a  law.  It  will  perhaps  be  proper,  therefore,  to 
devote  a  small  space  to  a  notice  of  this  event,  omitting  the  details  antil 
the  more  complete  history  can  be  prepared. 

In  order  that  the  geographical  locality  of  the  reservation,  containing 
within  its  boundaries  the  wonderful  lalls,  hot-springs,  geysers,  &c.y  de- 
scribed in  the  previous  chapters  of  this  rei)ort,  may  be  more  cleatly 
understood,  I  have  prepared  a  map  expressly  to  show  the  park  with  ito 
suiToundings,  on  a  scale  of  ten  miles  to  one  inch.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands,  as  well  as  the  law  itself,  which  is  iuclnded 
in  this  chapter,  will  serve  to  explain  the  map  in  general  terms.  A 
glan<;e  at  the  map  will  show  to  the  reader  the  geographical  locality  of 
the  most  beautiful  lake  in  the  world,  set  like  a  gem  among  the  mount- 
ains. He  will  also  see  that  the  mountains  that  wall  it  in  on  every  side 
ibrni  one  of  the  most  remarkable  watersheds  on  the  continent.  The 
snows  that  fall  on  the  summits  give  origin  to  three  of  the  largest  rivere 
in  North  America.  Ou  the  north  side  are  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone; 
on  the  west,  those  of  the  Three  Fcnks  of  the  Missouri ;  on  the  sonthweat 
and  south,  those  of  the  Suake  Kiv(  r,  flowing  into  the  Coluuibia  and 
thence  into  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  those  of  Green  Kiver,  rushing  soutb- 
ward  to  join  the  great  Colorado,  and  finally  emptying  into  the  Gulf  nt 
California,  while  on  the  east  are  the  numerous  sources  of  Wind  Hiver. 
From  any  jioint  of  view  which  we  may  select  to  survey  this  remarkable 
region,  it  surx>asses,  in  many  respects,  any  other  portion  of  our  conti- 
nent. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1871,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  by  Hon.  S.  C.  Poineroy,  to  set  apart  a  certain 
tract  of  land  lying  near  the  head -waters  of  the  Yellowstone  Bivef 
.  as  a  ]>ublic  park.  About  the  same  time  a  similar  bill  w^is  ollered  ifli 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives  by  Hon.  William  H.  Claggett,  Delegate 
from  Montana^  After  due  consideration  in  the  Committees  on  PubUe 
Lands  in  both  Houses,  the  bill  was  rei)orted  favorably.  In  the  Senate 
it  was  ably  advocated  by  Messrs.  lN)ineroy,  Edmunds,  Trumball|- 
Anthony,  and  others.  In  the  House  the  remarks  of  Hon.  H.  L.  Dawee 
wcTe  so  clear  and  forcible  that  the  bill  passed  at  ouce  without  oppasi<^ 
tion. 

1  have  thus  presented  a  brief  history  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  b^ 
cause  1  believe  it  will  mark  an  era  in  the  popular  advancement  of  scien- 
tiiic  thought,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  the  civiliiedl 
world. 

That  our  legislators,  at  a  time  when  ])ublic  opinion  is  so  strong  agniuflfe 
appropriating  the  public  domain  for  any  i)urpose  however  iaudabteb 
should  reserve,  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of  the  people,  a  tract  ot 
3,r»7S  square  miles,  is  an  ai^tthat  shouhl  cause  universiil  joy  througlioafe 
the  land.  This  noble  deed  inny  be  regarded  as  a  tribute  from  our  legi^* 
lators  to  science,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  and  of  men  of  S(;ieuGO 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  due  them  for  this  munilicent  donation. 


I  oi'the  Interior 
l-vey  of  the  Territories 

Inational  park 

I  iindfii- tho  direction  of 
IHAYDBN 
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Mr.  DUNNELL,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  made  the 
fbllowing  report: 

Xlie  Committee  on  the  Pvhlic  Land^,  having  had  under  consideration  hill 

H.  R.  764,  would  report  as  follows: 

The  bill  now  before  Congress  has  for  its  object  the  withdrawal  from 
settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  a 
tract  of  land  fifty-five  by  sixty-five  miles,  about  the  sources  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone and  Missouri  Rivers,  and  dedicates  and  sets  it  apart  as  a  great 
na^tional  park  or  pleasure-ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people.    The  entire  area  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  reser\'ation 
contemplated  in  this  bill  is  not  suscei)tible  of  cultivation  with  any  de- 
prree  of  certainty,  and  the  winters  would  be  too  severe  for  stock-raising. 
Whenever  the  altitude  of  the  mountain  districts  exceeds  6,000  feet 
above  tide-water,  their  settlement  becomes  problematical  unless  there 
are  valuable  mines  to  attract  people.    The  entire  area  within  the  limits 
of  the  proposed  reservation  is  over  6,000  feet  in  altitude,  and  the  Yel- 
lowstone Lake,  which  occupies  an  area  fifteen  by  twenty-two  miles,  or 
three  hundred  and  thirty  square  miles,  is  7,427  feet.    The  ranges  of 
mountains  that  hem  the  valleys  in  on  every  side  rise  to  the  height  of 
10,000  jind  12,000  feet,  and  are  covered  with  snow  all  the  year.    These 
mountains  are  all  of  volcanic  oiigin,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
mines  or  minerals  of  value  will  ever  be  found  there.    During  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August  the  climate  is  pure  and  most  invigorating, 
with  scarcely  any  rain  or  storujs  of  any  kind,  but  the  thermometer 
frequently  sinks  as  low  as  26o.    Tliere  is  frost  every  month  of  the  year. 
This  whole  region  was,^  in  comparatively  modern  geological  times,  the 
scene  of  the  most  wonderful  volcanic  activity  of  any  portion  of  our 
country.    The  hot  springs  and  the  geysers  represent  the  last  stages — 
the  vents  or  escai)e-pipes — of  these  remarkable  volcanic  manifestations 
of  the  internal  forces.    All  these  springs  are  adorned  with  decorations 
more  beautiful  than  human  art  ever  conceived,  and  which  have  required, 
thousands  of  years  for  the  cunning  hand  of  nature  to  form.    Persons 
are  now  waiting  for  the  spring  to  open  to  enter  in  and  take  possession 
of  these  remarkable  curiosities,  to  make  merchandise  of  these  beautiful 
specimens,  to  fence  in  these  rare  wonders,  so  as  to  charge  visitors  a  iee, 
^^  is  now  done  at  Niagara  Falls,  for  the  sight  of  that  which  ought  to  be 
^s  free  as  the  air  or  water. 

In  a  few  years  this  region  will  be  a  place  of  resort  for  all  classes  of 

People  from  all  portions  of  the  world.    The  geysers  of  Iceland,  which 

**^ve  been  objects  of  interest  for  the  scientific  men  and  travelers  of  the 

^^tire  world,  sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  hot  sjuings 

^^  the  Yellowstone  and  Fire-Hole  Basins.    As  a  place  of  resort  tor  in- 

^^^lids,  it  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  portion  of  the  world.    If  this  bill 

*^Hs  to  become  a  law  this  session,  the  vandals  who  are  now  waiting  to 

^^ter  into  this  wonder-land  will,  in  a  single  season,  despoil,  beyond  re- 

^^yery,  these  remarkable  curiosities,  which  have  required  all  the  cunning 

^ill  of  nature  thousands  of  years  to  prepare. 

"VVe  have  already  shown  that  no  portion  oT  this  tract  can  ever  be  made 

^J^*\ilable  for  agricultural  or  mining  purposes.    Even  if  the  altitude  and 

^7.^  climate  would  permit  the  country  to  be  made  available,  not  over 

^*^y  square  miles  of  the  entire  area  could  ever  be  settled.    The  vaiJevs 

?^^^  all  nan'ow,  hemmed,  in  by  high  volcanic  mountains  like  giganiio 
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The  withdrawal  of  this  tract,  therefore,  from  sale  or  settlemeDt  takes 
nothing  from  the  value  of  the  public  domain,  and  is  no  pecuniary  loss 
to  the  Government,  but  will  be  regarded  by  the  entu:e  civilized  world 
as  a  step  of  progress  and  an  honor  to  Congress  and  the  nation. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  29, 1872. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communi- 
cation of  the  27th  instant,  relative  to  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  dedicating  that  tract  of  country  known  as  the  Yel- 
lowstone Valley  as  a  national  park. 

I  hand  jou  herewith  the  report  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  United  States 
geologist,  relative  to  said  proposed  reservation,  and  have  only  to  add 
that  I  fully  concur  in  his  recommendations,  and  trust  that  the  bill 
referred  to  may  speedily  become  a  law. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  DELANO, 

Secretary. 
Hon.  M.  H.  Dunnell, 

House  of  Representatives. 

The  committee,  therefore,  recommend  the  passage  of  the  bill  without 
amendment 


[General  nature— No.  16.] 

AN  ACT  to  set  apart  a  certain  tract  of  land  lying  near  the  bead-waters  of  the  Yellow- 

stoDo  River  as  a  public  park. 

Be  it  enacted  by  tJie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  tract  of  land  in  the 
Territories  of  Montana  and  Wyoming,  lying  near  the  head- waters  of  the 
Yellowstone  River,  and  described  as  follows,  to  wit,  commencing  at  the 
junction  of  Gardiner's  River  with  the  Yellowstone  River,  and  running 
east  to  the  meridian  passing  ten  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  most  east- 
ern point  of  Yellowstone  Lake ;  thence  south  along  said  meridian  to  the 
parallel  of  latitude  passing  ten  miles  south  of  the  most  southern  point 
of  Yellowstone  Lake;  thence  west  along  said  parallel  to  the  meridian 
passing  fifteen  miles  west  of  the  most  western  point  of  Madison  Lake; 
thence  north  along  said  meridian  to  the  latitude  of  the  junction  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  Gardiner^s  Rivers;  thence  east  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
is  hereby  reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a 
public  park  or  pleasuringground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people ;  and  all  persons  who  shall  locate  or  settle  upon  or  occupy  the 
same,  or  any  part  thereof,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  con- 
sidered trespassers  and  remo.ved  therefrom. 

Sec.  2.  That  said  public  park  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, to  make  and  publish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  proper  for  the  care  and  management  of  the  same.  Such 
regulations  shall  provide  for  the  preservation,  from  injury  or  spoliation, 
of  all  timber,  mineral  dei)osits,  natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  within 
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said  parky  and  their  retention  in  their  natural  condition.  The  Secretary 
may,  in  his  discretion,  grant  leases  for  building  purposes  for  terms  not 
exceeding  ten  years,  of  small  parcels  of  ground,  at  such  places  in  said 
X>ark  as  wall  require  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors;  all  of  the  proceeds  of  said  leases,  and  all  other  revenues  that 
may  be  derived  from  any  source  connected  with  said  park,  to  be  ex- 
I>ended  under  his  direction  in  the  management  of  the  same,  and  the 
construction  of  roads  and  bridle-paths  therein.  He  shall  provide  against 
the  wanton  destruction  of  the  fish  and  game  found  within  said  park, 
and  against  their  capture  or  destruction  for  the  purposes  of  merchandise 
or  profit.  He  shall  also  cause  all  persons  trespassing  upon  the  same 
after  the  passage  of  this  act  to  be  removed  therefrom,  and  generally 
shall  be  authorized  to  take  all  such  measures  as  shall  be  necessary  or 
proper  to  fully  carry  out  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this  act. 

Approved  March  1, 1872. 


CHAPTER  XL 

REPORT    OP    A.    C.    PEALE,    M.    D.,    ON    MINERALS,    ROCKS,    THERMAL 

SPRINGS,  &C. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  preliminary 
report  on  the  minerals,  rocks,  and  thermal  springs  met  with  during 
the  explorations  of  this  summer. 

1  commence  at  Ogden,  Utah  Territory,  our  starting-point,  and  describe 
the  minerals,  rocks,  and  springs  encountered  by  the  expedition  througli- 
out  the  whole  trip.  To  study  the  mineral  resources  of  a  country  to  the 
best  advantage  requires  that  we  should  have  an  abundance  of  time  to 
devote  to  each  locality,  working  on  our  knees,  as  it  were,  with  drill  and 
hammer.  As  the  greater  part  of  our  time  was  spent  on  the  march,  such 
a  course  was  impracticable ;  1  therefore  confined  myself  to  the  collec- 
tion and  general  investigation  of  specimens. 

Six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  specimens  of  rocks,  with  over  one 
thousand  si>ecimens  of  minerals,  including  those  from  the  hot  springs, 
have  been  deposited  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Catalogues  of  the 
minerals  and  rocks  are  appended  to  this  report. 

I  insert  qualitative  analyses  of  the  waters  of  the  principal  geysers 
and  hot  springs.  In  so  doing,  I  feel  a  hesitancy,  for  the  field  is  so  vast 
that  to  develop  it  thoroughly  would  require  the  work  of  years,  and  the 
number  I  present  is  but  as'a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean. 

I  had  hoped  to  embody  in  this  report  a  larger  number  of  quantitative 
analyses,  but  the  time  has  been  limited,  and  there  have  been  interrup- 
tions that  have  rendered  it  impossible. 

I  append  a  catalogue  of  the  hot  springs  of  which  the  temperatures 
were  recorded,  giving  their  position,  elevation,  character,  principal  con- 
stituents, highest,  lowest,  and  average  temperatures,  together  with  the 
temi>erature  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  observation. 

In  regard  to  mining  operations,  I  have  not  attempted  to  make  any 
report.  We  passed  through  but  a  small  portion  of  the  mining  district's, 
so  that  any  such  report  would  be  incomplete. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  exi)rcss  my  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  ex- 
pedition for  their  assistance  and  co-operation,  and  also  to  Judge  Lovel!, 
of  Virginia  City,  Montana  Territory,  and  C.  T.  Deuel,  esq^.,  ot  Ek\«b^^lW5L> 
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Utah,  for  information  afforded  me.    I  would  alBO  refer  to  the  uDiform 
kindness  and  courtesy  extended  to  us  at  the  various  military  posts. 

Hoping  this  report  may  meet  all  requirements,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 

A.  0.  PEALE. 
Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 

United  States  Oeologist 


Ogden  City,  in  Utah  Territory,  is  situated  at  the  western  base  of  the 
Wahsatch  Mountains,  in  the  Salt  Lake  Basin.  It  is  between  the  Ogden 
and  Weber  Rivers,  and  is  the  point  where  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific,  and  the  Utah  Central  Railroads  eflfect  a  junction.  The  town 
contains  about  six  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  built  partly  on  the  ter- 
race that  skirts  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  partly  on  the  level  bot- 
tom through  which  the  rivers  flow.  Its  streets  arc  all  wide  and  lined 
with  beautiful  trees,  while  on  each  side  flows  a  clear  stream  of  fresh 
spring-water. 

The  Wahsatch  Range  extends  north  and  south,  ijts  gray  peaks  being 
snow-crowned  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Our  first  camp  after  leav- 
ing Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory,  was  on  one  of  the  terraces,  about  a 
mile  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  are  cut  into  sections  by 
numerous  canons.  They  intersect  the  range  at  right  angles  to  the  trend. 
One  of  them,  Ogden  Canon,  I  visited  as  typical  of  the  others.  The 
rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  canon  I  found  to  be  syenites  of  a  red  color, 
and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2.6.  The  feldspar  in  it  was  a  flesh-col- 
ored orthoclase  alone.  The  only  veins  noticeable  were  some  illy  defined 
of  quartz  and  feldspar.  These  syenites  must  in  places  pass  into  granites, 
for  a  specimen  brought  me  I  found  to  be  a  protoginc  containing  a  green 
talc,  which,  with  the  flesh-colored  feldspar  and  white  quartz,  formed  a 
beautiful  specimen.  The  rock,  however,  could  not  be  located.  In  tbis 
syenite,  at  the  distance  of  probably  half  a  njile  to  the  south  of  Ogden 
Canon,  some  prospectors  have  claimed  to  have  discovered  tin  ore.  In 
the  specimens  brought  nie  I  failed  to  discover  even  a  trace  of  tin.  Upon 
the  syenites  very  thick  beds  of  quartzites  lie.  They  are  mostly  of  a 
white  color.  In  some  places,  however^  they  are  dark-brown,  and  highly 
ferruginous.  The  specific  gravity  of  these  quartzites  varies  from  2.5  to 
2.6.  They  extend  for  some  distance  and  dip  at  an  angle  of  about  SO^. 
I  found,  also,  a  metamorphic  conglomerate,  composed  of  beautiful  red 
and  pink  siliceous  i)ebbles  imbedded  in  a  light-gray  siliceous  matrix. 
The  quartzites  are  succeeded  by  quartz  schisms,  which  in  turn  pass  into 
a  dark  cherty  or  siliceous  limestone.  This  limestone  produces  an  excel- 
lent quality  of  lime,  whi(;h  has  been  used  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  in  building  their  engine-houses.  There  are  in  the  caiion  three 
lime-kilns  in  active  operation. 

Farther  up  the  canon  than  I  was  able  to  go,  I  was  told  there  was  a 
ledge  of  silver  ore  that  promises  to  pay  well.  A  piece  of  ore  that  was 
handed  me,  and  alleged  to  be  from  the  same,  yielded,  on  examination, 
both  silver  and  copper.  I  was  also  given  a  piece  of  coal  said  to  be 
from  some  distance  up  the  canon. 

We  left  Ogden  on  the  morning  of  June  10,  and  took  up  our  line  of 
march,  traveling  in  a  northwesterly  direction  along  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  around  Bear  River  Bay,  and  in  the  afternoon  uimped  in  a 
beautiful,  small,  green  valley,  having  gone  ten  miles.  Kuir  our  csimp 
were  situated  some  hot  springs,  very  noticeable  from  the  abundant, 
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deep  crimson-colored  deposit  about  tbem.  GDhere  are  a  number  of  springs 
at  tbe  base  of  a  spur  of  the  mountain  range  which  is  to  the  east  of  them. 
The  average  temperature  of  the  water  was  129^  F.,  the  temperature  of 
the  air  at  the  time  of  observation  being  83o  F.  The  highest  tempera- 
ture was  found  in  one  of  the  smaller  southern  springs,  and  was  136^  F. ; 
Tvhile  at  the  distance  of  100  feet  to  the  west  of  it  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture, 109^  F.,  was  found.  The  principal  spring  was  almost  circular  in 
shape,  and  from  12  to  15  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  in  depth.  Its  tem- 
perature was  1280  F.  some  distance  from  its  edge,  although  probably 
higher  in  the  center,  beyond  the  re^ch  of  the  thermomieter.  The  taste 
of  the  water  was  decidedly  bitter  and  salty.  In  all  of  the  springs  there 
was  at  intervals  a  slight  bubbling  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  At  no  time 
during  observation,  however,  was  it  considerable.  No  other  volatile 
snhstances  were  discovered.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  water  was 
1019,  and  an  analysis  revealed  the  following  constitutents : 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt,)  very  abundant, 

Sulphate  of  lime, 

Magnesia,  ^ 

Lime,         >  as  carbonates. 

Iron,  ) 

The  amount  of  iron  was  small,  from  its  having  been  thrown  down  by 
the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  at  the  time  of  examination.  A  con- 
siderable area  around  the  springs  is  covered  with  a  deposit  of  iron,  the 
bright-red  color  of  which  contrasts  well  with  the  green  of  the  surround- 
ing vegetation.  In  isolated  spots,  as  well  as  on  some  of  the  rocks  near 
the  water,  there  is  a  white  deposit.  Between  the  springs  and  the  lake 
or  bay  there  extend  salt  marshes  or  flats  for  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
miles. 

Leaving  our  camp  on  the  12th,  we  resumed  our  way  in  an  almost 
northerly  direction,  until  yve  neared  Brigham  City,  when  we  turned  to 
the  right  and  entered  Box  Elder  CaSon,  another  of  those  gorges  cut 
through  the  mountains  at  right  angles  to  its  trend.  Our  way  was  now 
upward  for  eight  miles  through  the  caiion — grass-covered  hills  with  here 
and  there  projecting  rocks  rising  high  on  either  side  of  us,  while  at  our 
feet  rushed  a  swift  stream,  its  banks  fringed  with  elder-bushes.  The 
rocks  here  are  identical  with  those  in  Ogdeu  Canon.  In  the  evening 
we  camped  in  Box  Elder  Park,  about  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Salt  Lake,  near  the  Danish  settlement  of  Copenhagen.  The  park  is 
almost  circular  in  shape,  and  is  about  two  miles  in  diameter,  encircled 
by  rounded  hills  composed  of  diirk  siliceous  limestone.  Between  this 
point  and  Cache  Valley,  a  distance  of  almost  thirteen  miles,  our  road  led 
us  now  up  hill  and  now  down,  i>ast  masses  of  dark-blue  Carboniferous 
or  mountain  limestones,  containing  white  calcite  with  perfect  cleavage. 
They  are  fossiliferous.  Just  before  reaching  Wellesville,  our  camping- 
place,  there  was  a  change  to  calcareous  sandstones  of  a  light-gray  color. 
The  scene  as  we  emerged  from  the  mountains  was  grand.  Before  us 
lay  Cachp  Valley,  dotted  with  numerous  Mormon  towns.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  cultivated  districts  in  Utah,  and,  clothed  in  its  spring  garb, 
presented  a  beautiful  appcar.anee.  It  is  about  fifty-four  miles  in  length 
and  will  average  about  seven  miles  in  width.  The  rocks  in  the  moun- 
tains on  either  side  are  limestones  and  quartzites.  Near  Meudon  there 
occurs  an  oolitic  limestone,  wbich  is  much  used  for  building  purposes 
throughout  the  valley.  Our  course  on  the  14th  and  15th  lay  through 
Cache  Valley.  At  the  upper  end  is  the  town  of  Franklin.  To  the  west 
of  the  town  there  is  a  large,  isolated  hutte,  the  basis  of  which  is  a  blue 
limestone  containiug  a  percentage  of  silica.    This  staud^s  iuWi^  \si\dL^<^ 
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of  the  valley  like  some  monament,  the  sarronndiDg  rock  having  been 
washed  away.  Ou  June  IG  we  crossed  Bear  Biver  and  foaud  immedi- 
ately a  change  in  the  rocks.  Instead  of  limestone  we  came  across  green- 
stone, among  which  I  obtained  specimens  of  aphanite  and  melaphyre, 
the  latter  amygdaloidal  in  places.  The  specific  gravity  of  some  of  these 
specimens  is  as  follows :  three  specimens  of  dark-green  aphanite,  2.5; 
and  two  specimens  of  melaphyre,  3.1.  Continuing  for  about  five  miles, 
they  are  intercepted  by  quartzites  containing  a  small  percentage  of 
Ume. 

About  three  miles  above  the  town  of  Oxford  I  found  some  men  mining 
for  silver.  W.  J.  Cooper,  of  Oxford,  is  the  owner  of  the  lode,  which  is  7 
feet  wide,  and  dips  west  at  an  angle  of  about  4(P.  The  strike  is  north 
and  south.  The  wall-rock  on  either  side  is  greenstone.  The  gangae 
of  the  lode  is  composed  of  quartz,  with  calcite  and  feldspar.  Some  good 
crystals  of  calcite  were  seen,  and  also  brown  spar,  (rhomb  spar.)  The 
ore  is  principally  chloride,  reddish  and  greenish.  A  shaft  has  been 
commenced,  but  has  reached  only  the  depth  of  30  feet. 

Six  miles  above  Oxford  we  entered  Marsh  Creek,  or  Bound  Valley, 
passing  from  Utah  into  Idaho  Territory.  The  entrance  to  this  valley  is 
between  two  high  buttes^  one  consisting  of  a  ferruginous  sandstone  of 
a  bright-red  color  on  it^  weathered  surfaces,  the  other  composed  of  a 
bluish  siliceous  limestone.  Passing  through  this  natural  gateway,  we 
were  in  an  old  lake  basin,  the  rocks  being  modern  Pliocene  sandstones 
of  a  white  color,  all  containing  some  lime.  The  road  soon  ascended  to 
the  top  of  a  terrace  of  drift  formation,  covered  with  a  sparse  growth  of 
sage-brush.  Leaving  this  valley  the  following  day,  June  18th,  we  en- 
tered the  valley  of  the  Port  Neuf  Biver.  Just  before  entering  the  valley 
we  passed  over  a  floor-like  layer  of  ^ark  basaltic  rock.  We  followed 
the  river  on  its  right  bank.  All  along  the  left  bank  there  is  a  layer  of 
basaltic  rock,  its  hexagonal  columnar  form  reminding  one  of  the  Giant's 
Causeway.  The  formation  over  which  our  road  led  us  vv'as  drift,  while 
the  hills  on  our  right  presented  .alternations  of  limestones  and  quartzites 
succeeding  each  other  at  short  intervals.  There  seems  to  have  been 
some  point  higher  up  the  valley  from  which  the  molten  mass  flowed 
during  the  Tertiary  period^  for  the  formation  on  which  it  rests  is  Tertiary. 

In  crevices  in  the  rock  in  many  places  I  obtained  specimens  of  obsi- 
dian. As  we  neared  the  mouth  of  the  valley  it  became  wider  and  wider, 
and  the  mountains  receded  until  they  spread  out  into  the  Snake  Biver 
Valley. 

Emerging  into  the  valley  we  turned  to  the  right  and  crossed  th^  hills 
to  Fort  Hall,  a  post  that  has  only  recently  been  established,  in  Idaho 
Territory.  We  arrived  there  ou  the  21st  of  June.  The  following  day 
I  made  a  visit  to  some  warm  springs  in  Lincoln  Yalley,  about  three 
miles  southeast  of  the  fort.  1  found  five  springs  situated  at  the  licail  of 
a  depression  in  the  valley,  whose  direction  was  east  and  west.  They 
gush  forth  from  the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  bases  of  which  are  limestones. 
In  spring  No.  1,  which  was  the  w^armcst,  the  thermometer  recorded 
87^  F.  It  wiis  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  nearly  circular,  and  l)*in(*lies  in 
depth.  The  next  two.  No.  2  and  No.  3,  to  the  southeast  of  No.  1, 
had  equal  tempemtures,  each  being  77^  F.  Only  one  of  these  was 
deflned  as  a  spring,  being  3  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  in  depth.  In  the 
other  the  water  merely  poured  forth  from  the  rocks  in  a  narrow  stream. 
No.  4  and  No.  5  were  of  the  same  character  as  the  last  mentioned,  and 
reached  each  the  temperature  of  09^  F.  They  were  still  more  to  the 
east.  The  water  in  all  was  beautifully  clear,  due  to  the  presence  of  car- 
l)onate  of  lime.    The  specific  gravity  of  the  water  was  1003,  and  con- 
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tained  carbonate  of  lime,  and  alumina  probably  as  a  snlpbate.  There 
was  no  perceptible  evolution  of  gas.  In  tbe  course  of  the  stream  tbere 
was  a  deposit  of  lime,  small  in  quantity,  incrusting  grass,  moss,  and 
twigs. 

Aboat  a  mile  east  of  the  fort  I  found  a  number  of  hills^  whose  bases  are 
flne-grained  red  sandstones-of  very  free  quality.  It  would  make  a  very 
good  ornamental  building-stone.  The  rocks  that  succeed  and  lie  upon 
them  are  Jurassic  limestones,  containing  an  abundance  of  fossils.  We 
left  Fort  Hall  on  the  23d  of  June,  and  until  the  28th  were  in  the  Snake 
Biver  Valley,  a  wide  plain  covered  with  sand  and  sage-brush.  For 
ninety  miles  nothing  else  was  passed  over  save  here  and  there  exposures 
of  dark  basaltic  rock,  which  seems  to  be  spread  out  over  the  entire  plain. 
At  some  time,  during  or  since  the  Tertiary  period,  the  plain  must  have 
been  flooded  with  molten  lava,  which  came,  in  all  likelihood,  from  sev- 
eral points  of  eruption.  As  we  came  down  the  Port  Neuf  River  we 
could  see  in  the  distance  what  appeared  to  be  an  old  crater,  and  on  our 
way  across  the  Snake  Eiver  Basin  we  passed  another. 

At  Eagle  Rock  we  crossed  Snake  River  on  Taylor's  bridge.  The 
river  here  has  cut  a  narrow  gorge  through  the  rock,  forming  quite  a 
canon.  The  rock  rises  10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The  cur- 
rent is  very  swift  The  rock  shows  the  hexagonal  columns,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  cooling  of  the  molten  mass.  At  ^^  Hole-in-the-Rock,"  on 
Dry  Greek,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  the  lava  extends 
over  the  valley  like  a  ciust,  for  the  most  part  at  least  simply,  and  not 
in  the  form  of  dikes.  Here  we  visited  a  cave,  which  has  been  formed 
by  the  water  flowing  beneath  the  basalt  ana  washing  out  the  sand. 
The  entrance  to  the  cave  is  formed  by  a  falling  in  of  the  crust.  Clam- 
bering down  over  the  broken  fragments,  we  discovered  seven  chambers. 
There  were  two  entrances,  one  to  the  northwest  and  the  other  to  the 
southeast.  In  the  flrstnamed  direction  we  found  three  chambers,  each 
about  25  feet  in  height  and  200  feet  in  diameter,  they  being  almost  cir- 
cular. The  chambers  are  separated  from  each  other  by  loose,  fallen 
rock.  After  i)enetratiug  as  far  as  possible  we  retraced  our  steps,  and 
were  about  leaving  the  place,  when  we  dis6overed  an  aperture  just 
large  enough  to  admit  one  at  a  time,  leading  toward  the  southeast. 
Entering  this  we  found  four  chambers  separated  from  each  other  by 
piles  of  loose,  fallen  rock,  as  in  those  on  the  opi)osite  side.  Instead  of 
being  circular  these  were  oblong  in  shape,  each  being  about  300  feet  in 
length  and  150  feet  wide,  the  height,  being  20  feet.  Each  succeeding 
chamber  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  preceding.  The  roof  is  arched 
and  composed  of  dark  basaltic  rock.  From  it  there  hang  innumerable 
small  stalactitic  formations,  caused  by  the  percolation  of  the  water 
through  the  rock.  There  are  also  numbers  of  air-bubbles  in  the  rock, 
which  hang  from  the  roof  in  drop-like  processes,  forming  points  for  the 
formation  of  stalactites.  The  bottom  of  the  cave  is  sandy ;  and  in  a 
hole  dug  to  the  depth  of  20  feet,  it  was  observed  to  be  distinctly  strat- 
ified, showing  it  to  have  been  deposited  by  water.  That  this  condi- 
tion extends  over  the  whole  valley  is  further  presumable,  from  the  lact 
that  a  considerable  number  of  the  streams  flowing  through  it  sink  and 
are  lost  to  sight.  Their  disappearance  is  easily  accounted  for  by  their 
flowing  underneath  this  crust. 

On  the  28th  of  June  we  left  the  Snake  River  Basin,  and  entering 
Beaver  Head  Caiion,  began  to  ascend  on  our  way  across  the  main  divide 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  igneous  rocks  were  still  present.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  canon  we  passed  an  isolated  hill,  composed  of  schistose, 
or  slaty  phonolite,  each  layer  being  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickii*^*^ 
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and  porphyritic.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.3d.  On  reaching  the  top  of 
the  canon  we  encamped  in  Pleasant  Valley,  a  beautiful  little  valley  set 
in  the  mountains  like  a  gem.  Its  elevation  is  6,086  feet.  Near  our 
camp  was  a  deep,  narrow  gorge  cut  through  rock,  which,  on  examina- 
tion, proved  to  be  a  true  porphyritic  phonolite,  having  disseminated 
through  it  crystals  of  sanidine,  nepheline,  and  haiiynite.  The  rock  is 
of  a  dark-gray  color,  very  compact,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2*75; 
the  crystals  occurring  in  spots,  occupying  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
each,  and  from  one  to  two  inches  apart.  The  haiiynite  occurs  as  red- 
dish, octagonal  crystals.  The  nepheline  is  the  variety  sommite,  and  is 
in  small  grains ;  while  the  sanidine,  or  orthoclase,  is  in  tabular  crys- 
tals. I  insert  bere  the  miueralogical  composition  of  some  phonolites 
of  Bohemia,  given  by  G.  Jenzsch : 

Per  oent- 

Sanidine,  estimated  at 53-65 

Nepheline,  estimated  at 31. 76 

Hornblende,  (arveudsonite) 9. 34 

Titanite. .* 3. 67 

Pyrites : 0. 04 

4 

I  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making  a  chemical  analysis  of 
this  rock.  The  occurrence  of  tbese  phonolites  would  go  far  toward 
proving  the  age  ot*  the  eruption,  even  though  we  had  not  the  Tertiary 
formations  beneath  it,  for  no  true  phonolite  has  been  found  to  be  of 
other  than  Tertiary  or  still  more  recent  origin.  The  following  day  we 
continued  on  our  way  across  the  mountains,  passing  over  the  divide, 
the  elevation  of  which  was  7,044  feet.  The  more  modem  rocks  were 
conglomerates,  presenting  little  or  no  interest.  I  obtained  some  speci- 
mens of  trachyte,  which  are  vesicular,  of  a  white  color,  having  a  reddish 
tinge  in  some  parts.  I  also  obtained  specimens  of  a  vesicular  rock, 
whi(jh  I  consider  to  be  a  phonolite,  although  I  had  not  the  opportunity 
of  observing  it  in  position.  One  of  the  specimens  was  of  a  dark-gray 
color,  having  a  specitic  gravity  of  2.57.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  light 
varieties  was  2.3.  After  crossing  the  divide  our  way  lay  over  Pliocene 
formations,  in  which  I  obtained  a  white  sandstone  composed  of  very 
fine  pebbles,  cemented  by  a  calcareous  matrix.  The  older  rocks  were 
limestone  conglomerates,  upon  which  rested  white  and  red  sandstones. 

The  30th  of  June  wo  spent  in  camp,  visiting  a  peak  near  us  where  we 
found  the  limestone  conglomerates  at  the  base  with  sandstones  on 
top.  The  next  day  our  route  was  through  a  rolling  country,  now  pass- 
ing over  a  hill  and  now  through  the  valley  of  a  small  stream.  I  procured 
specimens  of  a  very  compact,  dark  phonolite,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  2.4.  The  recent  rocks  were  of  Pliocene  origin.  Some  of  them  consist 
of  very  small,  bluish,  siliceous  pebbles  in  a  white,  siliceous  matrix.  Upon 
these  were  grayish  calcareous  sandstones,  also  Pliocene.  They  consist 
of  minute  red  and  black  pebbles  cemented  by  lime.  On  top  of  these 
were  yellowish  calcareous  marls.  We  camped  at  night  at  an  elevation 
of  G,988  feet,  in  the  midst  of  gneissic  hills,  which  become  granitoid  in 
places.  The  following  morning  we  entered  Wild  Cat  Canon,  a  pictur- 
esque, gorge-like  valley,  the  rocks  of  which  stand  out  boldly  on  either 
side.  At  the  head  of  the  canon  I  found  a  vein  of  coarse  granite,  con- 
taining labradorite  in  good  cleavable  masses.  In  some  of  the  specimens 
the  i)lay  of  colors  was  particularly  fine.  There  were  also  some  good 
crystals  of  black  mica,  (biotite.)  The  surrounding  rocks  were  fine- 
grained granites  of  a  reddish   hue.     On   top  of   the  granites  were 
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qinnrtz  porphyries,  or  elvanite,  which  passed  into  felstone,  or  petrosilex. 
In  some  places  there  appeared  to  be  a  dike  rnnning  through  the  granite. 
The  elvanite  I  found  of  two  varieties,  one  having  a  gray-colored  matrix 
with  feldspar  crystals  of  a  pink  tinge,  and  the  other  having  a  red  matrix 
with  white  crystals  disseminated  through  it.  The  petrosilex,  or  felstone, 
was  of  various  shades,  blue,  gray,  yellow,  and  red,  predominating.  The 
yellow  variety  has  a  specific  gra\ity  of  2.01 ;  the  blue,  2.63 ;  and  the  gray, 
2.72.  These  rocks  seem  to  pass  into  gneiss,  which  itself  at  some  distance 
becomes  granitoid,  thus  proving  them  to  be  of  the  same  composition  as 
granite,  only  in  a  more  compact  state,  having  been  forced  through  the 
granite  and  therefore  of  later  origin. 

We  camped  in  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  July  on  Black-Tail  Deer  Creek. 
Leaving  here  the  following  morning,  the  first  part  of  our  course  led  us 
up  over  hills  that  were  once  the  bottom  of  some  large  lake.  Reaching 
the  top,  a  grand  view  burst  on  our  sight.  We  stood  on  the  rim  of  a 
vast  amphitheater.  At  its  bottom,  far  beneath  us,  was  a  green  line  ^(yr^ 
marking  the  course  of  a  stream,  one  of  the  branches  of  the^Stinking.  ^^t!^ 
Water  River^  The  rounded  hills  converged  toward  the  stream,  while  f^''^^ 
hSFc  and  there^  on  their  sides,  were  projecting  strata  of  white  Pliocene 
sandstones,  contrasting  well  with  the  grassy  slopes.  On  the  top,  even 
underneath  our  feet,  was  a  capping  of  black  basaltic  rock,  which  on  some 
sides  projected  over  the  edge.  So  regular  wjis  it  that  it  seemed  as 
though  it  had  been  laid  with  mathematical  accuracy.  The  background 
completing  this  picture  was  composed  of  sharp  peaks  and  hills,  with  a 
blue,  snowy  range  in  the  extreme  distance.  We  now  began  to  descend, 
pnx^eeding  down  the  canon,  which  is  named  the  Devil's  Pathway.  Our 
^    road  led  us  between  masses  of  gueissic  and  granitoid  rocks.    Here  again 

^  ^     we  found  dikes  of  elvanite,  quartz-porphyries,  and  felstones,  some  of 

^:-      beautiful  colors,  red,  blue,  gray,  and  violet.    I  obtained  a  striped  or 

v^     slaty  porphyry,  looking  very  much  like  riband  jasper. 

r\i  Emerging  fix)m  the  rocky  walls  we  pitched  our  tents  on  the  bank  of 

_ihfi^  Passamari^,  or  Stinking^  Wtit^r  Rivor.  The  next  day  we  again 
'"^pa^e?tt)ver  modern  lormaCions  in  an  old  lake  basin  until  within  some 
ten  miles  of  Virginia  City,  when  we  came  across  (juartzose  rocks  mostly 
auriferous.  Here  we  found  the  lirst  evidences  of  mining.  Near  the  road 
a  man  by  name  David  Lloyd  was  industriously  washing  out  the  gravel 
from  the  side  of  a  foothill.  He  informed  me  that  he  was  aveniging 
about  $3  per  day. 

Passing  between  quartzose  and  gneissic  hills  containing  veins  of  gar- 
netiferous  hornblende  schist  we  soon  began  to  ascend,  and  crossing  the 
liills,  passed  through  Nevada,  a  small  mining  town  below  Virginia  City. 
All  about  us  were  the  evidences  of  mining  in  the  heaps  of  bare  pebbles, 
numerous  water-courses,  and  upturned  barrows.  It  being  the  anniver- 
sary of  our  national  independence,  all  were  idle  save  a  few  Chinamen. 

Virginia  City  is  situated  in  Madison  County,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Montana,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  mining  centers  of  the  TeiTitory.  It  is 
on  Alder  Gulch,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Stinking  Water,  or  Passa- 
in^ria  River.  The  mines  about  Virginia  City  are  priucii)ally  placer-dig- 
gings. Gold  was  discovered  on  Alder  Gulch  in  1863,  being  the  second 
discovery  in  the  Territory ;  the  placer-diggings  of  Bannack  having  been 
discovered  in  1862.  Since  that  time  enormous  quantities  of  gold  have 
been  taken  out,  although  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  how  much,  as 
the  eMimates  are  conflicting. 

Alder  Gulch  is  about  sixteen  miles  long,  and  has  a  number  of  tribu- 
taries, all  of  which  contain  gold.  Bald  Mountain  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  gulch.    Near  it  the  gold  is  coarse,  and  the  farther  we  go  frQ\s\  \\» 
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down  the  gnlch  the  finer  it  becomes.  The  width  of  the  gulch  will  aver^ 
age  about  200  feet,  and  the  hills  on  either  side  are  rounded.  The  coun- 
try rock  is  gneiss,  presenting  the  same  characteristics  as  that  I  have  be- 
fore noticed,  being  in  many  places  gametiferons.  The  gravel  is  washed 
through  a  flume  and  the  gold  caught  at  various  parts  of  its  length.  One 
of  the  greatest  wants  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  mining  here  is  a 
water-supply.  There  are  a  numl)er  of  quartz-mines  about  Virginia 
City,  but  all  unite  in  saying  that  more  capital  is  needed  to  make  them 
j}aj  well.  I  was  shown  specimens  of  argentiferous  galena  and  of  cop- 
per ore,  which  will  no  doubt  one  day  add  much  to  the  prosperity  of 
Montana.  The  copper,  I  was  told,  was  being  mined  and  sent  to  Cali- 
fornia to  be  smelted.  In  Alder  Gulch  I  obtained  good  specimens  of 
garnetii  and  precious  serpentine. 

We  left  Virginia  City  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  crossed  the  hills  to  the 
Madison  River,  traveling  in  a  northerly  direction.  We  passed  over  dark 
igneous  rocks,  which  were  in  contact  with  coarse  ferruginous  sandstones. 
We  followed  the  river  until  its  passage  through  a  narrow  caiion  neces- 
sitated our  turning  from  it  and  crossing  the  mountains.  Soon  after 
leaving  the  river  we  crossed  Meadow  Creek,  which  flows  ^through  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  and  fertile  valley.  We  now  began  to  ascend  rapidly, 
and  passed  by  three  deserted  shafts  sunk  in  the  granite  beds.  Besides 
granites  there  are  here  quartzites  and  gneiss,  ^on  after  crossing  the 
summit,  we  encamped  in  the  Hot  Spring  district.  Near  our  camp  were 
some  hot  springs,  which,  however,  presented  but  little  of  interest.  The 
highest  temperature  was  76^  F.,  and  the  lowest  (54o  F. ;  the  tem|)eratiire 
of  the  air  being  48^  F.  The  largest  spring  was  only  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  four  inches  in  depth.  The  rock  at  whose  base 
they  have  their  origin  is  a  reddish  syenite.  A  few  miles  farther  on 
we  passed  some  larger  springs,  situated  close  to  the  road.  Their  size 
wa.s  about  4  feet  by  10  feet.  The  highest  temperature  here  wns  124^  F., 
and  the  lowest  110^-  F.:  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  observation  being 
500  1^,  They  were  filled  with  Confervoidea.  We  passed  by  a  number  of 
mills  all  working,  being  supplied  with  the  gold  ore  from  quartz-mines 
in  the  neighborhood.  One  of  these  mines,  the  Red  Bluft'  lode,  I  visited. 
The  lode,  whicJi  is  owned  by  J.  J.  Lown,  dips  to  the  north,  the  strike 
being  east  and  west.  Its  width  varies  I'rom  2  feet  to  7  feet.  The  conn- 
try  rock  is  mainly  gneiss.  The  hanging  wall  is  a  gray  granite,  and 
its  foot-wall  gneiss.  There  arc  two  shafts  100  feet  apart,  the  first  one 
reaching  the  depth  of  105  feet,  and  the  second  110  feet.  They  are  con- 
nected by  a  passage,  which  extends  45  feet  beyond  the  second  shaft,  get- 
ting below  the  water-level.  The  ore  is  principally  a  red  jasiwr,  with 
the  particles  of  metallic  gold  disseminated  through  it  and  plainly  visi- 
ble. Below  this  jaspery  ore  there  are  galena  and  pyrites.  I  also  ob- 
tained some  beautiful  x)ieces  of  blue  chalcedony  and  some  seraiopal,  the 
latter  being  almost  all  dendritic.  Approaching  the  hanging  wall  the 
ore  passed  into  a  porphyritic  rock,  with  large  masses  of  bright-red  jas- 
per. The  mine  had  been  worked  for  six  months,  and  in  that  tinie  had 
averaged  8<>0  to  the  ton.  There  were  about  eight  men  employed*,  at  the 
i*ate  of  $3  each  per  day.  Leaving  here,  a  ride  of  a  few  miles  brought 
us,  a  second  time,  to  the  Madison  River,  which  having  cut  its  way 
through  the  mountains,  here  spreads  out  and  flows  smoothly  between 
low  rounded  hills,  from  whose  grassy  slopes  ridges  of  gneiss  and  horn- 
blende schist  project.  On  examination  these  latter  x)roved  to  be  gar- 
netiferous.  Following  the  Madison  but  a  short  distance,  we  turned  to 
the  right  and  crossed  the  hills  to  the  valley  of  the  Gallatin  liiver.  This 
is  the  garden  valley  of  Montana.    It  will  average  fifteen  miles  in  width. 
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and  is  aboat  sixty  miles  long.  It  is  well  watered  by  the  branches  of 
the  Gallatin  Biver,  which  are  extensively  used  in  irrigation.  The  hills 
are  covered  with  excellent  gi-ass,  and  form  one  of  the  best  grazing 
grounds  in  the  world.  Quite  a  considenible  part  of  the  valley  is  already 
under  cultivation.  Grossing  the  Gallatin,  wo  soon  arrived  at  Bozeman 
City,  a  flourishing  town,  destined  to  bo  of  considerable  importance 
should  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  run  through  it.  Three  miles  be- 
yond the  town  we  pitched  our  tents  at  Fort  Ellis.  Forff  Ellis  is  situated 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gallatin  Valley,  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Gal- 
latiu  Biver,  and  ha«  a  force  of  four  companies  of  cavalry  and  one  com- 
Xiany  of  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Major  E.  M.  Baker.  On  flie 
11th  of  July  we  visited  a  small  lake  twelve  miles  southeast  of  the  fort. 
After  a  ride  over  a  trail  which  led  through  dense  timber,  making  our 
progress  difficult,  we  reached  the  lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  en- 
sconsed  in  the  midst  of  hills  which  rise  to  a  considerable  height  around 
it  It  is  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  the  sti'eam  flowing  from  it 
ibrcea  its  way  in  a  deep  gully  through  quartzites.  It  falls  about  500 
feet  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  rushes  along  with  furious  rapidity,  leav- 
ing high  projections  of  rock  on  either  side.  The  lake  shore  is  bordered 
with  limestones,  which  re^t  on  the  quartzites.  Having  refitted  and  ob- 
tained an  escort,  we  left  Fort  Ellis  on  the  15th,  and,  atter  a  ride  of  but 
nine  miles  over  a  very  rough  road,  went  into  camp.  During  the  day 
we  passed  over  fossiliferous  sandstones  of  Tertiary  orieriu.  At  the  head 
of  Spring  Caiion,  through  which  a  small  stream  flows  to  join  the  Galla- 
tin, we  passed  an  old  coalmine.  It  is  abandoned,  and  being  full  of 
water  prevented  our  entrance.  The  shaft,  however,  does  not  penetrate 
Tcry  for.  The  coal  is  lignite,  similar  to  that  found  along  the  Union 
Pacific  Bailroad.  On  top  of  the  sandstones  we  again  had  igneous  rocks, 
(dark  bivsalt^s.)  For  the  two  following  days  we  were  obliged  to  travel 
very  slowly,  having  tx)  build  our  road  in  many  places.  The  sandstones 
and  basalts  continued  until  we  reached  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone 
River,  which  we  entered  on  the  morning  of  the  17th.  The  flow  of  the 
lava  has  spread  out  over  the  valley,  forming  a  floor,  over  which  our  road 
led.  I  obtained  on  our  way  chips  of  chalcedony  and  obsidian,  which 
were  abundantly  scattered  over  the  valley. 

The  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  at  the  point  we  entered  it,  is  about 
four  miles  wide,  and  has  on  it^  eastern  margin  a  grand  mountain  range, 
whose  shar[)  peaks  proclaim  its  volcanic  origin.  The  river  is  easily 
traced  by  the  line  of  timber  on  its  banks.  At  Botteler's  Banch  we 
formed  our  permanent  camp,  being  unable  to  take  our  wagons  farther, 
and  made  preparations  to  pursue  our  way  with  pack-mules.  On  the 
20th  of  July  we  left  Botteler's,  stringing  out  in  single  file,  with  our 
pack-train  along  the  trail  up  the  Yellowstone  Biver.  The  trail  led  us 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  over  igneous  rock,  the  most  conspicuous 
of  which  was  a  breccia  composed  of  large  masses  of  black  material 
imbedded  in  a  red  matrix.  Alter  a  ride  of  about  fifteen  miles  we  reached 
the  lower  canon.  Here  the  river  breaks  through  masses  of  gneissic 
rock,  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge,  and  over  which  our  trail 
was  very  steep  and  rocky.  The  canon  is  about  thi*ee-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  length  and  about  280  feet  wide.  At  the  bottom  of  this  ravine  the 
river,  of  an  emerald  tint,  rushes  over  the  rocks,  whose  resistance  causes 
it  to  be  thrown  into  numerous  foam-capped  l^ipples.  The  gneissic  rocks 
are  for  the  most  part  garnetiferous,  though  somewhat  indistinctly  so. 
They  pass  in  many  places  into  hornblende  schists,  and  in  others  become 
granitoid.  Emerging  from  the  caiion,  our  way  led  us  alternately  over 
low  hills  of  igneous  origin  and  expanded  valleys.    The  soil  seema  to  \>^ 
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made  of  the  finely  pulverized  dust  of  volcanic  rock,  and  is  covered  with 
a  sparse  growth  of  sage-brush.  The  river  is  bordered  with  a  growth  of 
thinly  scattered  pines  and  quaking-asps.  In  the  mountains,  on  either 
side,  are  stratified  limestones,  which  rest  on  the  gneissoid  rocks  we 
observed  in  the  caiion.  Scattered  over  the  hills  and  through  the  valleys 
I  found  many  beautiful  specimens  of  chalcedony  and  chips  of  obsidian. 
Many  of  the  chalcedpnies  were  geodes,  in  which  were  crystals  of  quartz : 
others  contain  opal  in  the  center  and  agate  on  the  exterior ;  and  still 
others  have  on  the  outside  attached  crystals  of  calcite.  A  short  dis- 
tance above  the  canon  we  came  to  Cinnabar  Mountain,  so  named  from 
the  color  of  some  of  its  rocks,  which  have  been  mistiiken  for  cinnabar, 
although  the  red  color  is  due  to  iron.  Here  we  encountered  what  is  called 
the  DeviPs  Slide.  It  consists  of  two  masses  of  rock  in  almost  vertical 
position,  perfectly  defined  as  two  walls.  They  are  about  50  feet  in 
width  each,  and  300  feet  high,  reaching  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to 
its  base.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  about  150  feet,  the  inter- 
vening softer  material  having  in  the  lapse  of  time  been  washed  away. 
The  right-hand  mass  is  a  whitish  quartzite,  while  the  left-hand 
one  is  a  dike  of  greenish  porphyritic  trachyte  in  which  the  crystals 
of  feldspar  are  thickly  disseminated.  Parallel  with  these  two  principal 
walls  are  many  more  ridges  of  quartzitic  and  slaty  nature,  none  of  which 
equal  them  in  magnitude.  They  are  all  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
strata  of  limestone,  which  lie  on  either  side.  In  a  -space  to  the  right, 
of  the  main  ridge  there  is  a  broad  red  band  reaching  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  It  is  caused  by  the  sliding  of  ferruginous 
limestone  and  clay.  It  is  about  20  feet  wide  and  distinctly  outlined. 
These  ridges  must  have  been  forced  into  their  present  position  when  the 
strata  above  were  horizontal.  That  there  has  been  a  teiTible 
convulsion  here  in  the  past  is  proved  a  few  miles  farther  on,  where  the 
strata  of  limestone  are  so  contorted  that,  within  the  space  of  200  feet, 
they  dip  in  three  different  directions.  In  the  limestone  there  was  an 
abundance  of  crystals  of  calcite.  Some  eight  or  ten  miles  farther  on 
we  reached  Gardiner's  River,  a  stream  emptying  into  the  Yellowstone 
just  as  the  latter  emerges  from  a  caiion.  Here  we  left  the  Yellowstone 
to  visit  some  hot  springs  about  four  miles  above  the  junction  of  the 
two  streams.  We  soon  came  to  the  evidences  of  hot  springs  in  the 
calcareous  deposit,  beneath  which  the  warm  water  escaped  into  the 
river.  Passing  a  number  of  hot  springs,  we  began  the  ascent  of  a  steep 
hill,  passing  over  the  deposit,  which  gave  forth  a  hollow  sound  beneath 
our  horses'  feet.  Suddenly  we  came  in  full  sight  of  the  springs.  We 
were  totally  unprepared  to  find  them  so  beautiful  and  extensive.  Be- 
fore us  lay  a  high  white  hill,  composed  of  calcareous  sediment  deposited 
from  numerous  hot  springs.  The  whole  mass  looked  like  some  grand 
cascade  that  had  been  suddenly  arrested  in  its  descent,  and  frozen.  On 
examination  we  found  that  the  deposit  ext<^uded  for  some  two  miles 
farther  up  the  gorge,  and  below  reached  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  occu- 
l)ying  altogether  about  three  square  miles,  although  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  now  in  ruins  and  overgrown  with  pines.  Still  the  outlines  can 
be  very  distinctly  traced.  The  principal  mass  is  arranged  in  a  series 
of  terraces,  one  above  the  other,  each  being  composed  of  beautiful 
basins^  semicircular  in  shape,  and  having  regular  edges,  with  exquisitely 
scalloped  margins.  Their  size  varies,  but  will  avernge  5  by  8  feet 
They  are  filled  with  water  of  difi'erent  temperatures,  Irom  cold  to  the 
boiling-point.  The  color  of  the  sediment  is  for  the  most  part  white,  al- 
though here  and  there  are  tinges  of  yellow  where  sulphur  predominates, 
and  red  and  pink  where  there  is  iron.    The  weathering  of  those  parts 
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in  wblcb  the  springs  are  long  extinct  has  caused  it  to  assume  a  grayish 
appearance.  The  main  springs  are  situated  on  a  terrace  about  lialf 
way  up  the  mountain,  and  cover  an  almost  circular  space  of  about  two 
hundred  yards  in  diameter.  The  color  of  the  water  here  is  almost  in- 
describable,  being  the  purest  azure.  From  these  springs  clouds  of 
Bteam  are  always  rising,  and  the  water  is  always  bubbling  and  seething 
in  its  vast .  caldron-like  basin.  The  water  flowing  tbence  proceeds 
downward  from  terrace  to  terrace,  until  it  reaches  the  lowest,  consider- 
bly  cooled.  The  springs  in  the  center  of  the  main  basin  are  probably 
all  at  the  boiling-point,  although  we  were  unable  to  determine  their 
temperatures  as  they  were  beyond  our  reach.  The  temperature  of  the 
hottest  we  were  able  to  determine  was  102°  F.  The  terrace  imme- 
diately above  the  main  basin  is  bordered  by  a  long  rounded  ridge, 
with  a  fissure  extending  its  whole  length.  From  this  fissure  nothing 
but  hot  vapors  and  steam  escape.  Its  interior  is  lined  with  beautiful 
crystals  of  pure  sulphur.  The  bubbling  and  gurgling  of  the  water  far 
beneath  could  be  distinctly  heard.  Back  of  this  ridgo  were  two  small 
geyser-like  jets  of  water,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  3  feet  intermit- 
tently. Farther  up  the  gorge,  about  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  tho 
river,  we  discovered  two  mound-like  formations,  the  largest  of  which 
was  about  20  feet  in  height  and  50  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide.  The  other 
was  only  about  5  feet  high.  From  the  top  of  these  the  water  spouted 
to  the  height  of  4  or  5  feet,  each  geyser-spout  proceeding  from  a  small 
conical  mound  about  a  foot  in  height  and  eight  inches  in  diameter  at 
its  base.  Breaking  one  of  these  cones,  the  tube  through  which  the 
water  came  was  found  to  be  ver>  small,  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  while  the  remainder  of  the  cone  was  composed  of  layer 
upon  layer  of  sediment  deposited  by  the  overflowing  water.  Near  these 
mounds  there  is  a  sulphur-spring  emitting  a  considerable  quantity  of 
sulpliureted  hydrogen.  On  the  lower  terrace  the  water  has  spread  out 
more  and  formed  shallower  basins.  Here  there  are  also  some  remark- 
able formations,  high,  chimney  like  masses  of  the  sediment,  composed 
of  layer  upon  layer,  w^hich,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  has  become  very  hard. 
One  of  the  most  curious  of  these,  the  Liberty  Cap,  named  from  its 
shape,  is  about  45  feet  high  and  15  feet  thick.  It  is  altogether  likely 
that  these  have  once  been  veritable  spouting  geysers,  lor  they  are  anal- 
ogous in  structure  to  the  smaller  active  ones  found  higher  up  the  val- 
ley. They  became  so  high,  however,  that  the  pressure  of  the  column 
of  water  was  too  great  for  the  boiling-point  to  be  attained  in  the  depths 
below.  Then  the  eruptions  ceased,  and  the  spring  gradually  became 
extinct,  leaving  these  masses  stand  as  monuments  of  their  former 
liower. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  near  the  river  is  120°  F.;  in  some 
springs  a  little  higher  up,  130°  F.;  and  on  the  lower  terrace,  155°  F. 
Still  a  little  higher  there  is  a  boiling  spring,  162°  F.  On  the  second 
terrace  the  temperature  varies  from  142°  F.  to  162°  F.  On  the  third  or 
main  terrace  it  is  irom  155°  F.  to  102®  F.,  and  on  the  next,  where  the 
small  geysers  are,  it  is  irom  150^  F.  to  102°  F.  At  the  two  mounds  high 
up  the  valley  it  is  from  142°  F.  to  143°  F.,  while  in  the  sulphur  spring 
near  them  it  is  only  1120F.  The  average  temi)erature  of  the  atmos- 
phere was  C30  F.  The  majority  of  the  springs  give  oft'  sulphureted 
hydrogen  gas,  some  being  mor«  strongly  impregnated  than  others.  The 
water  contains  sulphureted  hydrogen,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  car- 
bonates of  lime,  soda,  and  potassa.  Whence  do  these  springs  obtain 
the  lime  which  is  so  abundant  in  their  composition?  I  think  from  the 
passage  of  the  water  through  the  strata  of  limestone.    Eveu  tUvi  \s«v^iw3l% 
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rocks,  which  are  mostly  jwrphyritic  trachytes  of  a  light-gray  color, 
coDtain  a  considerable  percentage  of  lime,  and  some  of  the  pieces  I 
obtained  were  coated  with  crystals  of  calcite.  To  the  west  of  the  hills 
there  are  high  volcanic  peaks  on  the  summits  of  the  hills,  whose  eleva* 
tion  is  considerable.  To  the  east,  bordering  Gardiner's  Biver,  there  is 
a  remarkable  wall,  composed  of  limestones  and  sandstones,  capped  with 
a  layer  of  basalt.  Indeed,  the  whole  valley  is  shut  in  by  high  hills.  In 
New  Zealand  there  is  a  hot-spring  formatiou  which  resembles  this  very 
much  in  appearance,  although  the  constitution  of  the  sediment  is  differ- 
ent. In  New  Zealand  silica  predominates;  here  carbonate  of  liine 
appears  in  the  greatest  quantity.    The  white  deposit  contains — 

Carbonate  of  lime. 
Chloride  of  calcium, 
Carbonate  of  magnesia, 
Carbonate  of  strontia, 
Carbonate  of  soda, 
Carbonate  of  potassa. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia, 
Sulphur, 
Silica. 

I  insert  Hochstetter's  description  of  the  New  Zealand  formation,  to 
show  how  similar  it  is  in  api>earance : 

"  First  of  all  is  Te  Tarata  (signifying  tatoocd  rock)  at  the  northeast 
end  of  the  lake,  (Ilotomahana,)  with  its  terraced  marble  steps  projecting 
into  the  lake,  the  most  marvelous  of  the  Botomahana  marvels.  About 
80  feet  above  the  lake,  on  the  fern-clad  slope  of  a  hill,  from  which  in 
various  places  hot  vapors  are  escaping,  there  lies  the  immense  boiling 
caldron  in  a  crater-like  excavation  with  steep,  reddish  sides  30  to  40 
feet  high,  and  open  only  on  the  lake  side  toward  the  west.  The  basin  of 
the  spring  is  about  80  feet  long  and  60  wide,  and  filled  to  the  brim  with 
perfectly  clear,  transparent  water,  which  in  the  snow-white  incrusted 
basin  appears  of  a  beautiful  color  like  the  blue  turquois.  AX  the  margin 
of  the  basin  I  found  a  temperature  of  183°  F.,  but  in  the  middle,  where 
the  water  is  in  a  constant  state  of  ebullition  to  the  lieight  of  several 
feet,  it  probably  reaches  the  boiling  point.  Immense  clouds  of  steam, 
reflecting  the  beautiful  blue  of  tlie  basin,  curl  up,  generally  obstructing 
the  view  of  the  whole  surface  of  water;  but  the  noise  of  boiling  and 
seething  is  always  distinctly  audible.  The  reaction  of  the  water  is  neu- 
tral ;  it  has  a  slight  salty,  but  by  no  means  unpleasant  taste,  and  pos- 
sesses in  a  high  degree  petrifying,  or  rather  incrusting  qualities.  The 
deposit  of  the  water  is  like  that  of  the  Iceland  si)riugs,  siliceous,  not 
calcareous,  and  the  silicex)us  deposits  and  incrustations  of  the  constantly 
overflowing  water  have  formed  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  a  system  of 
terraces,  which,  as  white  as  if  cut  from  marble,  present  an  aspect  which 
no  description  or  illustration  is  able  to  represent.  It  has  the  api>ear- 
auce  of  a  cataract  plunging  over  natural  shelves,  which,  as  it  falls,  is  sud- 
denly turned  into  stone. 

"  The  siliceous  deposits  cover  an  area  of  about  three  acres  of  land.  For 
the  formation  t)f  those  terraces,  such  asnve  see  them  to-day,  doubtless 
thousands  of  years  were  required.  Forbes,  judging  by  the  thickness 
of  the  siliceous  deposits  on  the  great  geyser  of  Iceland,  which  he  esti- 
mates at  702  inches,  and  by  the  observation  that  an  object  exposed  to 
the  discharge  of  the  geyser-water  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours 
is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  i)aper  thickness,  has  calculated  the  approxi- 
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mate  age  of  tbo  great  geyser  at  one  tbousand  and  tbirty-six  years.  Sim- 
ilar calcnhvtioiis  migbt  bo  made  also  witb  regard  to  tbe  Tetarata  fountain 
by  examining  tbe  tbickness  of  tbe  siliceous  incrustations. 

**  The  flat,  spreading  foot  of  tbe  terraces  extends  far  into  tbe  lake.  Tbere 
the  terraces  commence  witb  low  shelves  containing  shallow  water-basins. 
The  fiarther  up,  tbe  higher  grow  tbe  terraces ;  two,  three,  also  some  four 
and  six  feet  high.  Tbey  are  formed  by  a  number  of  semicircular  stages, 
of  which,  however,  not  two  are  of  tbe  same  height.  Each  of  these 
stages  has  a  small  raised  margin,  from  which  slender  stalactites  are 
banging  down  upon  tbe  lower  stage ;  and  encircles  on  its  platform  one 
or  more  basins  resplendent  with  tbe  most  beautiful  blue  water.  These 
small  water-basins  represent  as  many  natural  bathing-basins,  which  tbe 
most  refined  luxury  could  not  have  prepared  in  a  more  splendid  and 
commodious  style.  Tbe  basins  can  be  chosen  shallow  or  deep,  large 
or  small,  and  of  every  variety  of  temperature,  as  the  basins  upon  the 
higher  stages,  nearer  to  the  main  basin,  contain  warmer  water  than 
those  upon  the  lower  ones.  Some  of  tbe  basins  are  so  large  and  so 
deep  that  one  can  easily  swim  about  iu  them.  In  ascending  the  steps,, 
it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  wade  iu  tbe  tepid  water,  which  spreads  be- 
side the  lower  basins  upon  tbe  platform  of  tbe  stages,  but  rarely  reach- 
iug  above  the  ankle.  During  violent  water-eruptions  from  the  main^ 
basin,  steaming  cascades  may  occur ;  at  ordinary  times  but  very  little 
water  ripples  over  tbe  teiTaces ;  and  only  tbo  princip.al  discbarge  on  the 
south  side  forms  a  hot,  steaming  fall.  After  reaching  the  highest  ter- 
race there  is  an  extensive  platform,  v;ith  a  number  of  basins,  5  to  6  feet 
deep,  their  water  showing  a  temperature  of  90°  F.  to  110^  F.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  this  platform,  tbere  arises,  close  to  the  brink  of  tbe  main  basin, 
a  kind  of  rock  island,  about  twelve  feet  high,  decked  with  manuka, 
mosses,  lycopodium,  and  fern.  It  may  be  visited  without  danger^  aug 
fh)m  it  the  curious  traveler  has  a  fair  and  full  view  into  the  bluCj.  boil* 
ing,  and  steaming  caldron.    Such  is  the  famous  Tetarata." 

Tbe  above  is  an  almost  perfect  description  of  tbe  springs  at  Gardiner^s 
Biver.  We  have  the  same  beautifully  clear  blue  water  j  the  terraces 
and  basins  even  to  the  stalactitic  processes  hanging  from  the  latter. 
"We  have  also  an  upper  platform  or  basin  with  the  main  springs,  from 
wluob  continual  clouds  of  steam  are  rising.  The  lower  terraces  are  also* 
shallower  and  their  basins  filled  with  cooler  water.  We  have  the  same 
form  of  natural  bathing-basins  of  a  pure  white  color.  Ta  these  latter 
some  of  our  party  gave  tbe  names  of  Jupiter's  baths  and  Diana's  pools. 
The  diflferences  are  these :  in  New  Zealand  the  deposit;  is  mainly  siliceous, 
here  it  is  calcareous ;  in  New  Zealand  tbe  water  is  neutral,  here  it  is 
alkaline;  in  New  Zealand  the  main  spring  is  probably  a  vast  geyser. 
At  Qanliner's  River  it  is  not  likely,  at  tbe  present  time  at  least,  that  it 
is  a  geyser,  for  tbe  main  springs  are  so  large  that  even  if  there  is  a  tube 
at  the  base  supplying  one  of  the  conditions  for  a  geyser  the  pressure  of 
the  water  would  prevent  any  eruption  unless  it  should  take  place  at  ex- 
tremely long  intervals.  If  so,  the  display  would  be  grand  beyond  all 
precedent.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  some  time  in  tl^  past  it  has  ful- 
lUed  all  the  conditions  of  a  geyser.  Tbe  deposit  at  Gardiner's  Biver  is. 
much  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  Tetarata. 

We  left  the  hot  springs  on  the  24th  of  July.  Proceeding  down  the 
hill  we  crossed  the  two  branches  of  Gardiner's  Eiver  and  wound  our 
way  np  the  right  bank  of  the  east  fork  of  the  river.  Our  course  was^ 
along  the  steep  side  of  tbe  mountain,  over  sandstones,  which  were  cappsdi 
with  a  broad  plateau  of  basalt,  fragments  of  which  were  strewn  along 
our  traiL  After  about  four  miles  of  steady  climbing  w^  teaye^i^  \)Ki<^  Vs^^ 
12  0  s 
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of  the  valley.  Here  the  basaltic  layer  extends  across  the  gorge,  forming 
an  abrupt  perpendicular  wall,  broken  only  on  the  side  opposite  that  on 
which  we  were.  Here  the  water  rushes  down  in  a  beautiful  fell,  its 
beauty  half-hidden  by  the  dense  foliage  of  the  pines  which  surround  it. 
Ascending  upon  the  basaltic  platform,  and  looking  back,  the  scene  was 
grand.  High  mountains  in  all  directions,  their  rounded  forms  relieved 
by  numerous  sharp  i>eaks,  formed  the  background,  while  in  the  fore- 
ground beneath  us  lay  the  valley  through  which  we  had  come.  The 
central  feature  of  the  whole  scene  was  the  hot-spring  formation,  its  pure 
white  color  contrasting  strongly  with  the  green  of  the  surrounding 
vegetation.  Turning  again,  the  scene  in  front  was  different.  Although 
there  was  less  of  grandeur  there  was  more  of  beauty.  Before  us  lay  low, 
rolling  hills  clad  in  bright  verdure  and  dotted  witli  scattered  groups  of 
pines.  About  a  mile  farther  on  we  passed  a  second  cascade.  The  wat«r 
flows  down  a  bed  of  basalt,  which  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  45^, 
arranged  in  a  series  of  ledges  reaching  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  a 
distance  of  about  200  feet  These  ledges  cause  the  water  to  be  broken 
into  foam,  giving  it  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  snow. 
Bordering  the  cascade  are  chimney-like  masses  of  red  igneous  rock. 
The  horizontal  and  vertical  fissures  in  it  make  the  resemblance  to  ma- 
sonry very  striking.  Near  here  we  obtained  some  good  6i)ecimen8  of 
silicified  wood. 

The  following  day  we  reached  the  Yellowstone  River  at  the  junction 
of  its  two  forks.  Here  we  encountered  gneissic  rocks,  and  scattered 
over  the  valley  were  numerous  granitic  bowlders,  their  rounded  form 
plainly  indicating  that  they  must  have  been  carried  some  distance  be- 
fore being  deposited  in  their  present  position.  Above  the  junction  of 
the  two  forks  the  main  branch  of  the  river  emerges  from  a  canon,  which 
is  over  500  feet  in  depth,  its  walls  being  almost  perpendicular.  The 
walls  have  a  capping  of  basalt,  the  columnar  form  of  which  is  very  dis- 
tinct, especially  at  Column  Rock,  near  the  mouth  of  Tower  Creek. 
Tower  Creek  is  a  swift  mountain  torrent,  which,  after  rushing  through 
a  narrow  gorge,  with  steep  and  often  precipitous  sides,  suddenly  dashes 
over  a  ledge  of  rock,  and  falls  perpendicularly  a  distance  of  156  feet 
into  a  rounded  basin  which  the  water  has  cut  out  of  the  solid  limestone. 
The  w  idth  of  the  fall  is  about  20  feet.  Reaching  the  bottom  the  water 
Jiurries  on  through  a  short  canon  to  the  Yellowstone  River.  Upon  the 
limestones  rest  volcanic  rocks,  trachytic  in  nature.  These  have  been 
so  eroded  by  the  action  of  the  torrent  as  to  leave  tower-like  masses  100 
feet  in  heiglit,  standing  isolated  on  the  edge  of  the  creek.  Two  of  these 
columns  stand,  one  on  either  side  of  the  fall,  at  its  edge.  They  are  yel- 
lowish in  color  from  the  presence  of  sulphur,  and  the  exposure  to  the 
w  eather  has  rendered  them  very  friable.  The  bank  of  the  Yellowstone, 
immediately  opposite  the  mouth  of  Tower  Creek,  is  about  GOO  feet  high 
and  has  two  rows  of  basaltic  columns,  each  one  of  which  is  about  25  feet 
in  height  and  5  feet  in  diameter.  Between  these  two  Layers,  which  are 
200  feet  apart,  are  beds  which  seem  to  have  a  large  amount  of  sulphur 
in  their  composition  from  their  bright-yellow  color.  We  were  not  able, 
Jiowever,  to  cross  the  river  to  determine  it.  There  are  also,  doubtless, 
numbers  of  hot  springs  scattered  along  the  edge  of  the  river  on  that 
side.  A  few  yards  above  the  mouth  of  Tower  Creek,  on  a  small  stream 
emptying  into  the  Yellowstone  River,  there  was  a  hot  spring  and  a 
number  of  vent-holes  giving  off  sulphureted  and  carbureted  hydrogen. 
The  main  spring  is  only  2  feet  in  diameter  and  about  18  inches  deep. 
It  is  close  to  the  edge  of  the  creek  and  gives  off  sulphureted  and  earba- 
reted  hydrogen.    The  basin  of  the  spring  is  a  black,  clayey  material. 
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Its  temperatore  was  127°  F.    The  water  was  acid  in  reaction,  and  con- 
tains— 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  alamina,  (abnndant,) 

Salphate  of  magnesia, 

Sulphate  of  lime. 

Chloride  of  calcium, 

Oxide  of  iron. 

Free  sulpliur, 

Soda  and  potassa,  (trace.) 

There  is  in  the  ravine  in  which  the  creek  is  situated  a  deposit  of  sul- 
phur, and  also  near  the  spring  a  deposit,  white  in  color,  containing — 

Sulphur, 
Iron, 
Alumina, 
Silica. 

In  the  bed  of  the  stream  there  is  an  abundant  deposit  of  sulphur 
nud  also  a  black  carbonaceous  material.  The  sulphurous  odors  ema- 
nating from  the  ravine  are  so  strong  as  to  be  recognized  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  it.  A  short*  distance  above  Tower  Creek  we 
ascended  a  peak  called  Mount  Washburne,  whose  summit  is  composed 
of  a  light-gray  trachytic  rock  containing  acicular  crystals  of  hornblende. 
On  the  sides  of  the  mountain  we  found  large  pieces  of  chalcedony  and 
agate.  Near  the  base  of  the  mountain  there  are  situated  quite  a  num- 
ber of  sulphur  and  mud  springs.  A  specimen  from  one  of  the  latter 
was  of  an  almost  black  color,  and  when  dry  was  covered  with  a  white 
efflorescence.    It  contained — 

Sulphate  of  alumina  and  iron. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia. 
Sulphide  of  calcium. 
Sulphur, 
Silica. 

Our  next  camp  was  near  the  Great  Fall  of  the  Yellowstone.  It  is  at 
tbe  head  of  the  Grand  Canon,  a  gorge  averaging  about  a  thousand  feet 
in  depth,  which  the  water  has  cut  through  the  volcanic  rocks.  These 
rocks  are  mostly  trachytes  of  a  white  or  gray  color,  on  top  of  which 
there  is  a  layer  that  is  basaltic  in  its  character.  In  manj'  places  they 
become  rhyolitic,  and  contain  crystals  of  sanidine,  very  abundantly  dis- 
tributed through  them.  In  one  place  I  found  a  perlite-like  trachyte 
porphyry,  containing  small  feldspathic  balls  (spherulites)  with  a  radi- 
ated fibrous  structure,  mixed  with  small  pieces  of  obsidian.  Some  of 
the  rocks  are  colored  by  iron,  which  has  been  deposited  from  hot  springs. 
In  other  places  there  is  an  infiltration  of  sulphur,  which  gives  them  a 
bright-yellow  color.  There  are  still  some  warm  springs  on  the  edge  of 
the  river,  and,  at  the  only  place  we  were  able  to  get  to  it,  there  were 
three  or  four  small  springs  giving  off  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  has 
caused  an  abundant  deposit  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  about  them.  Having 
no  fliennometer  with  us,  we  were  unable  to  determine  the  temperature 
of  tlie  water;  but  it  could  not  have  been  much  over  OO^.  It  contained 
a  white  organic  material.  Passing  the  upper  fall,  after  a  ride  of  about 
eighteen  miles,  we  reached  Crater  Hills.  These  consist  principally  of 
two  conical  hills  about  150  feet  in  height.  'There  are  several  othqr  hills 
irhich  are  smaller.  They  are  all  made  up  in  part  of  hot-spring  deposit 
and  a  wldte  trachytic  tufa.  All  about  the  hills  there  is  an  extensive 
depositi  mostly  siliceous,  forming  a  crust  which  often  breaks  through 
^Ridle  walking  over  it.    It  is  lined  with  beautiful  cr j»la\^  ol  «w\^\i\xt, 
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At  the  base  of  the  hills  there  is  a  large  boiling  sulphur-spring,  in  which 
the  water  is  constantly  agitated,  rising  to  the  height  of  3  and  4  feet*. 
It  is  cibout  12  feet  in  diameter  and  encircled  by  a  collar-like  rim,  which 
is  beautifully  incrusted.  It  consists  principally  of  silica  and  sulphur. 
In  the  stream  proceeding  from  the  spring  there  is  quite  a  deposit  of 
sulx)hur.    The  water  contains — 

Sulphur,  (very  abundant,) 

Alumina, 

Silica, 

Lime,  (trace,) 

Iron,  (trace,) 

Chlorine, 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Its  temperature  is  183Jo  F.  About  300  feet  west  of  this  spring  there 
is  a  steam-jot,  which  was  named  the  Locomotive  Jet  from  the  noise 
made  by  the  steam  in  escaping.  The  temperature  there  was  191^  F, 
On  the  sides  of  the  hills  there  were  many  more  steam-jets,  in  which  the 
highest  temperature  attained  was  197^^  F.  To  the  southeast  of  the 
boiling  sulphur-spring  is  a  large  ti^bid  spring  about  35  feet  in  diameter. 
Its  contents  consisted  of  a  very  thin  bluish  mud  containing — 

Sulphate  of  alumina  of  iron, 
Chloride  of  magnesium, 
Sulphate  of  alumina, 
Free  sulphur. 
Silica, 

and  having  a  temperature  of  163^  F.  It  was  acid  in  reaction  and  tasted 
strongly  of  alum.  About  three  hundred  yards  south  /from  the  main 
spring  there  is  sC  collection  of  mud  and  sulphur  springs.  The  principal 
nuid-spring  in  this  group  contains  a  thick,  blue  mud.  It  has  the  con- 
sistency of  paint,  and  the  steam,  in  escaping  from  it,  does  so  with  a 
thud-like  noise,  and  at  times  projects  the  mud  to  a  considerable  height. 
Its  temperature  is  188^°  F.  Tlie  mud  has  a  strong  alum  taste,  is  acid 
in  reaction,  and  contains — 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  alumina. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia, 
€)hloride  of  magnesium, 
Alumina, 
Sulx)hur. 

Near  this  latter  spring  there  is  another,  which  was  named  the  Foam 
Spring.  The  water  is  very  turbid  and,  floating  on  its  surface,  there  is 
a  greenish,  sandy,  foam-like  material  consisting  of — 

Sulphur,  (very  abundant,) 

Silica, 

Oxide  of  calcium. 

Sulphate  of  alumina. 

It  is  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation.  There  are  many  other  sulphur 
and  mud-springs  here,  which  resemble  one  another  closely.  All  the  mud- 
springs  are  impregnated  with  alum,  and  the  stream  flowing  away  fipom 
the  hills  is  called  Alum  Creek,  the  water  of  which  is  strongly  astringent. 
The  alum  is  an  iron  alum.  Leaving  the  hills  we  found  camp,  situated 
on  the  bank  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  at  a  place  called  Mud  Volcanoes. 
Here  again  was  a  large  collection  of  mud  and  sulphur  springs.  Imme- 
diately back  of  camp  were  two  crater-like  mud-springs  or  volcanoes 
about  10  feet  in  depth,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  escaping  steam  kept 
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the  thick,  blue  mad  in  a  state  of  violent  agitation,  sometimes  throwing 
it  to  the  height  of  15  or  20  feet.    This  mud  contained — 

Sulpljate  of  iron  and  alumina, 

Sulpliate  of  magnesia, 

Chloride  of  magnesium, 

Alumina, 

Sulpbur, 

Silica. 

Near  these  mud-craters  there  were  also  some  alum-pools  containing 
alum, and  sulphur.  On  the  edges  of  these  pools  there  were  a  number 
of  holes,  from  which  there  was  a  bubbling  of  water  that  flowed  into  the 
springs.  Upon  ascending  the  hill,  at  whose  base  these  springs  were 
situated,  we  could  see  immense  volumes  of  steam  rising  toward  the 
southeast.  Proceediug  in  that  direction  about  400  yards  we  came  to  a 
sort  of  a  cave  in  a  sandstone  rock.  The  entrance  is  about  15  feet  high, 
and  it  gradually  slopes  inward  for  about  20  feet.  At  this  point,  at  regu- 
lar intervals  of  a  few  seconds,  there  bursts  forth  a  mass  of  steam,  with  a 
pulsation  which  shakes  the  ground,  while  a  stream  of  clear  water  flows 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  Its  temperature  was  1S4P  F.  The 
water  had  a  very  faint  alum  taste,  and  gave  off  a  slight  odoV  of  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen.  This  sj)ring  we  named  the  Grotto.  A  little  far- 
ther on,  after  passing  a  large  muddy  sulphur  pool  of  about  20  feet  in 
diameter,  we  found  on  the  side  of  thehill  a  huge  mud-crater.  Its  orifice 
is  circular  and  from  it  there  escapes  a  dense  volume  of  steam,  obscuring 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  view  of  the  boiling  mass  of  nuid,  which 
is  20  feet  below  the  surface.  It  was  too  deep  for  us  to  determine  its  tem- 
X)erature.  The  mud  seems  to  be  very  thin  and  of  a  blackish  color.  Some 
of  the  mud  from  the  rim  of  the  crater  contains  alumina  and  silica,  with  a 
/  little  iron,  lime,  soda,  and  potassa.  It  is  probably  a  true  mud-geyser,  for 
the  appearance  of  the  crater  and  the  trees  around  it  would  indicate  that 
at  times  it  ejects  its  contents  to  a  considerable  height.  The  trees  within 
200  feet  of  it  are  coated  with  dried  mud  even  to  their  topmost  branches. 
During  our  stay,  however,  it  had  no  eruption.  About  three,  hundred 
yards  southeast  of  this  crater  we  discovered  another  muddy  geyser. 
The  basin  of  this  geyser  was  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  situated  in 
a  basin  circular  in  sha^ie,  containing  two  other  springs.  Its  tempera- 
ture was  1910  F.  The  trapper  who  was  with  us,  and  who  had  visited 
the  place  before,  assured  us  that  about  6  o'clockp.  m.  it  would  com- 
mence spouting.  "We  waited  somewhat  incredulously,  for  the  spring 
was  quite  placid.  Soon,  however,  there  began  a  slight  bubbling  in  the 
center,  and  the  water  began  to  rise  gradually  in  the  basin  until  sud- 
denly it  was  thrown  into  violent  agitation,  the  contents  becoming  very 
muddy.  Immense  volumes  of  steam  escaped,  throwing  the  water  to 
the  height  of  20  feet.  The  eruption  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  it  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  began,  and  the  surface  of  the  water 
ivas  more  placid  than  before.  This  eruption  took  place  eight  times  in 
twenty-six  hours.  These  salses,  or  mud -volcanoes,  are  known  to  all  vol- 
canic regions.  They  are  found  in  South  America,  in  Italy,  in  Java,  in 
New  Zealand,  and  in  Iceland.  We  found  them  always  where  the  water 
was  obliged  to  pass  through  a  bed  of  clay.  In  the  last  group  I  have  de- 
scribed, in  one  case,  that  of  the  "  Grotto,''  the  water  came  through  sand- 
stone and  was  perfectly  transparent  and  clear.  Had  it  been  situated  in  a 
bed  of  clay  it  would  probably  have  been  a  mud-spring.  In  all  of  these  » 
we  found  snlphureted  hydrogen  gas  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and 
tbey  were  all  impregnated  with  alum.  The  snlphureted  hydro^cw  \^ 
probably  decomposed,  losing  its  hydrogen.    The  au\v)\i\vx,\i^^<^\vi\\^% 
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oxidized,  unites  \7ith  the  iron  and  alumina  found  in  the  clay  and  forms 
tbc  sulphate  of  alumina  and  iron.  There  were,  also,  in  this  group  a 
number  of  springs  that  were  extinct.  Between  the  active  springs,  in 
which  the  mud  was  very  thin,  and  those  which  were  extinct,  nothing 
remaining  save  the  hardened  clay,  there  were  springs  of  every  grade  as 
considered  in  reference  to  the  consistency  of  their  contents.  The  water, 
in  the  lapse  of  time,  becomes  less  and  less,  either  by  finding  new  chan- 
nels, or  more  likely  by  evaporation ;  the  mud  becomes  thicker  and  thicker 
until  finally  all  the  water  disappears,  leaving  merely  vents  through  which 
steam  escapes;  and  after  a  while  even  these  become  extinct,  and  the 
orifices  become  clogged  up  with  detritus.  All  hot  springs  and  salses  are 
the  evidence  of  languishing  volcanic  action. 

We  reached  Yellowstone  Lake  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  on  the  Slst  a 
small  party  of  us  left  the  lake  to  visit  the  geyser  region  of  the  Fire- Hole 
Eiver,  the  head-water  of  the  Madison.  The  remainder  of  the  party 
were  te  move  camp  some  twenty-eight  miles  farther  to  the  south,  where 
we  would  join  them  in  about  a  week.  After  a  hard  day's  travel  of 
thirty-one  miles  through  heavj^  timber  we  reached  the  head-waters  of 
the  east  fork  of  the  Madison,  or  Fire-Hole  Kiver.  The  mountain  range 
over  which  we  passed  was  igneous,  and  in  many  i)lace8  masses  of  pure 
obsidian  were  observed.  We  passed  by  a  number  of  fumeroles,  from 
which  steam  and  gas  were  escaping,  while  all  about  them  was  tlfe 
white  siliceous  deposit,  mingled  with  sulphur  and  iron,  indicating  the 
past  existence  of  hot  springs.  The  water  in  the  stream  on  whose  bank 
we  were  encamped  was  quite  warm,  although  in  the  morning  the  mer- 
cury in  the  open  air  was  down  almost  te  the  freezing-point.  About  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  our  camp  were  some  hot  springs,  covering  an  area 
of  about  200  square  yards.  Their  temperature  varied  from  128^  F.  to 
lOOo  F.    The  deposit  of  some  of  the  springs  was  calcareous. 

Leaving  here  we  jnoceeded  down  stream,  passing  a  number  of  hot 
springs,  some  of  which  were  noticeable  from  the  iron  deposited  in  their 
basins.  Their  temperatures  were  from  142^  F.  to  lt)2o  F.  The  iron  was de- 
jjostied  on  an  organic  material,  which  was  abundant  in  springs  of  low 
temperiiture.  Just  before  going  into  camp  we  piissed  four  hot  springs 
of  considerable  size.  They  were  each  situated  in  the  center  of  a  slightly 
elevated  mound,  which  sloi)ed  gradually  from  the  edge  of  the  spring 
until  lost  in  the  general  level.  The  first  was  4  feet  in  diameter,  having 
a  temperature  of  102^  F.  The  second  was  2  feet  in  diameter,  it^  tem- 
perature l>eing  170*^  F.  The  third  was  only  about  a  foot  in  width  and 
reached  174^  F.  The  fourth  and  largest  was  somewhat  irregular  in 
shape,  being  about  15  feet  in  length  and  5  feet  in  width,  the  thermom- 
eter here  recording  150^^  F.  A  short  distance  from  these  springs  was 
a  small  mud-spring  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  At  the  bottom  of  it,  about 
a  foot  from  the  surlace,  was  an  agitated  mass  of  thick,  bluish  mud,  hav- 
ing a  teini)erature  of  lOOo  F. 

Our  camp,  on  the  evening  of  August  1,  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
east  fork  of  the  ^Madison  or  Fire-llole  Eiver,  in  the  lower  geyser  basin 
of  the  Fire-lJole.  We  divide  the  springs  and  geysers  of  this  basin  into 
seven  princii)al  groups  for  the  purpose  of  description.  Immediately 
o|)i)osite  our  camp  along  the  river,  occupying  a  space  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide  and  nearly  two  miles  long,  was  the  first  groui).  Here 
we  recorded  the  temperatures  of  sixty-seven  springs.  The  lowest  was 
1()(P  F.,  the  highest  10<so  F.,  and  the  average  15IP  F.,  more  than  one- 
half  being  above  IGO^  F.  The  temperature  of  the  air  was  about  50^  F. 
»S(>nje  of  these  were  geysers,  with  small  tubular  orifices,  projecting  the 
water  from  2  to  5  feet.    There  were  also  some  large  tranquil  springs  or 
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clstemSy  with  beautifully  incrusted  siliceous  basins,  contiiining  water 
whose  tint  was  an  exquisite  blue.    One  of  these,  whose  basin  was 
incrusted  with  successive  ridges,  along  each  of  which  thiere  was  a  line 
of  the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  we  called  the  Prismatic  Spring.    The 
majority  of  them  were  simply  siliceous  springs.    A  few,  however,  were 
chalybeate.    The  siliceous  sinter,  (geyserite,)  which  was  very  abundant, 
coutaineil  a  trace  of  lime,  iron,  and  magnesia.    In  some  of  the  springs 
of  low  temperature  there  was  a  leathery -like  organic  material  of  a  red 
color.    The  following  day  we  moved  our  camp  nearer  the  center  of  the 
basin,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  fartt^er  south.    On  our  way  we  passed 
between  two  conical,  isolated,  trachytic  hills.    The  space  between  our 
two  camps  is  filled  for  the  most  part  by  the  sinter,  and  where  there  is 
none  the  ground  is  marshy.    A  small  stream  flowed  past  our  camp  con- 
veying the  water  from  the  springs  to  the  river.    Immediately  in  front 
of  our  camp,  about  eight  hundred  yards  distant,  was  the  second  group, 
composed  principally  of  geysers.    They  occupied  an  area  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.   We  recorded  here  the  temperatures  of  sixteen  springs, 
one-half  of  which  were  over  190^  F.    The  lowest  was  140^  F.,  and  the 
highest  19GO  F.,  the  average  being  183°  F.    The  temf>erature  of  the  air 
was  about  5o^  F.  to  GiP  F.    One  of  the  geysers,  from  the  i)eculiar  noise  it 
made,  was  called  the  Thud  Geyser.    There  were  manj-  of  tlfem  that 
threw  the  water  from  5  to  10  feet  high.    In  the  cool,  frosty  morn- 
ing the  basin  resembled  soihe  manufacturing  center,  as  clouds  of  steam 
could  be  seen  in  all  directions.    The  principal  geyser  of  this  group 
was  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  small  hill,  and  was  about  20  feet  in  diam- 
eter.   The  rim  is  about  o  fe^t  wide  and  5  feet  high.    Jt  is  composed  of 
geyserite  of  a  grayish  color,  and  is  full  of  deep  pockets,  which  contain 
balls  of  geyserite  about  the  size  of  walnuts,  eacli  one  being  covered  with 
little  rosette-like  formations.    The  column  of  water  thrown  out  by  this 
geyser  during  it«  eruptions  is  very  wide,  and  reaches  the  height  of  50 
feet.    Near  it  we  obtained  some  pieces  of  wood,  which  were  coated  with 
geyserite  of  a  delicate  pink  tinge.    The  silica  had  thoroughly  pene- 
trated the  woody  liber.    We  found,  also,  some  i)ine-cones,  coated  in  the 
same  manner,  forming  beautiful  specimens.    A  few  yards  back  of  the 
geyser  were  three  large  mud-springs,  in  one  of  which  the  mud  was  red, 
in  another  white,  and  in  the  third  pink.    They  were  all  in  agitation, 
and  the  jets  of  steam  escaping  caused  the  mud  to  assume  the  form  of 
small  conical  points  throughout  the  basins.    They  were  situated  in  a  bed 
of  clay,  the  red  color  being  due  to  iron.    Below  these  latter  there  were 
some  chalybeate  springs,  the  bright- red  iron  deposit  of  which  had  spread 
over  a  considerable  area  and  formed  a  glaring  contrast  with  the  white 
color  of  the  siliceous  nmterial.    About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the 
southeast  of  this  group  is  the  third  group,  situated  at  the  northwestern 
base  of  a  spur  of  the  mountains,  and  extending  up  a  ravine  a  distance  of 
one  thousand  yards.    They  occupied  a  space  of  about  five  bundled  yards 
in  width.    One  of  the  springs  from  its  shape  we  named  the  Fissure  Spring. 
We  found  here  three  suli)hur  springs,  the  only  ones  in  the  wgion.    The 
amount  of  sulphur  present,  however,  was  not  very  great ;  their  tempera- 
tures were  respectively  138^  F.,  lo4P  F.,  and  196°  F.    In  this  ravine  we 
took  the  t  emperat  ures  of  t  wen  ty  sprin  gs,  averagin  g  158o  F. ;  the  lowest  wa« 
130^  F.,  and  the  highest  lOOo  F.    About  the  center  of  the  gi^oup  was  a 
small  lake  600  feet  long  and  150  feet  wide,  near  the  eastern  shore  of  which 
there  was  a  geyser,  wliich  spouted  very  regularly  to  the  height  of  15  or 
20  feet.    A  short  distance  southeast  of  the  lake  we  found  an  iron-spring, 
which  was  surrounded  by  an  abundant  deposit ;  its  temperature  was  160^ 
F.     West  of  the  lake  were  two  geyser-cones,  about  18  inchet^  U\^\i  ^m'Sl 
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12  inches  across  at  their  bases.  From  the  top  of  these  the  water  emerged. 
They  were  incrusted  with  a  cauliflower-like  formation,  and  near  them 
in  a  fissnre  we  obtained  balls  of  geyserite  coated  in  the  same  manner. 
The  stream  flowing  from  the  lake  is  well  filled  with  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  Confervoidea, 

About  a  thousand  yards  farther  south  is  the  fourth  group.  The 
ravine  in  which  they  are  situated  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and 
three  hundred  yards  wide.  Of  the  many  springs  and  geysers  which  it 
contains,  we  took  the  temperature  of  forty- two,  varying  from  112o  F.  to 
1980  F.  The  average  temperature  was  179^  F.,  the  temj^erature  of  the 
air  being  about  60^  p.  Just  before  entering  the  ravine  we  passed  by  a 
large  cone  about  25  feet  in  height,  from  the  top  of  which  steam  waa 
escaping.  It  is  probably  a  geyser,  although  during  our  stay  it  did  not 
have  an  eruption.  At  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  we  found  the  principal 
geyser  of  the  group.  Its  basin  was  circular  and  about  CO  feet  in  diame- 
ter, although  the  spring  itself,  which  is  in  the  center,  is  only  about  15 
or  20  feet  in  diameter.  The  incrusted  margin  is  full  of  sinuses,  filled 
with  hot  water,  which  falls  into  them  whenever  the  geyser  is  in  opera- 
tion. These  pockets  contain,  also,  smooth,  rounded  pebbles  of  geyserite, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  large-sized  walnut.  They  have 
been  romided  by  the  action  of  the  water.  The  water  in  the  spring  of 
the  geyser  was  of  a  blue  color  and  constantly  in  agitation,  though 
more  violently  so  just  before  spouting.  The  column  of  water  projected 
reaches  the  height  of  100  feet,  and  is  accompanied  by  immense  clouds 
of  steam.  Near  the  upper  end  of  the  ravine  was  a  spring,  about  which 
the  deposit,  instead  of  being  white,  was  black.  In  some  of  the  springs 
we  found  butterflies  which  had  fallen  in  and  been  scalded  to  death,  and 
on  taking  them  out  we  found  them  coated  with  silica,  thus  commencing 
to  undergo  petrifaction. 

About  a  thousand  yards  west  of  our  camp,  on  the  banks  of  the  Fire- 
Hole  River,  was  the  fifth  group,  the  largest  of  all,  covering  a  spivce  of 
nearly  a  scjuare  mile,  and  comprising  a  large  number  of  springs  and 
geysers.  Wo  recorded  the  temperature  of  niiiety-fivc,  more  than  one- 
half  of  which  were  over  180^  F.  They  varied  from  112^  F.  to  198o  F., 
the  average  being  172^  F. ;  the  air  at  the  time  of  observation  was  IQf^ 
F.  One  of  the  spiings,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  shell,  we  named  the 
Conch  Si)ring.  One  geyser  resembled  a  fortress  with  numerous  i)ort- 
holes,  looking  toward  the  river.  Its  temperature  was  190°  F.  In  the 
river  were  several  small  islands  containing  geysers.  Opposite  one  of 
them,  on  the  ^iXgOi  of  the  river,  was  a  horn-like  geyser-cone,  which  wo 
named  the  Horn  Geyser.  Another  we  called  the  Cavern.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  fumaroles,  or  vent-holes,  from  which  steam  constantly 
escapes.  Near  the  northern  end  of  the  group  the  river  Hows  close  to 
the  base  of  a  small  wooded  hill,  along  the  edge  of  which  were  some 
mud-springs  and  nmd-geysers,  the  mud  varying  in  color,  being  white 
in  some  and  blue  in  others.  In  some  it  was  very  thick,  and  in  others 
almost  as  thin  as  water.  On  ascending  the  hill  alter  passing  through 
the  woods,  we  came  to  a  dozen  or  more  interesting  mud-springs.  They 
were  almost  all  situated  at  the  bottom  of  large  funnel-shaped  craters, 
of  about  20  ieet  diameter  at  their  mouths.  The  nnid  in  most  of  them 
was  very  thick  and  of  a  white  or  grjiyish  color,  ai^d  the  steam  in  escap- 
ing did  so  with  a  dull,  thud-like  noise",  throwing  back  the  mud  in  fonus 
resembling  the  leaves  of  a  lily.  Near  these  there  were  some  small  mud- 
cones,  from  the  top  of  which  there  was  steam  escaping.  Breaking 
them  open,  they  were  found  to  have  veins  of  sul|)hur  and  iron  running 
through  them.    About  two  miles  southwest  of  the  last- mentioned  group 
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is  the  sixth  group,  situated  on  a  small  stream  flowiug  into  the  Fire-  . 
Hole.  They  are  iu  a  large,  open,  prairie-like  valley,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  marshy.  At  the  head  of  the  valley  there  is  a  beautiful  cascade. 
We  took  the  temperatures  of  thirty-four  springs,  varying  from  100^  F. 
to  1980  F.,  the  average  being  184o  F.  One  of  the  springs  was  strongly 
chalybeate.  The  seventh  group  is  on  the  Fire-Hole  River,  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  south  from  our  camp.  Here  we  met  with  the  largest 
spring  we  had  yet  encountered.  It  was  over  400  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  sinter  extended  iu  overlapping  layers  for  a  considerable  distance 
around  it.  Below  this,  about  600  feet  from  the  river,  was  a  second 
huge  spring,  which  we  named  the  Caldron.  The  level  of  the  water  in 
it  was  20  feet  below  us,  and  the  view  of  it  obscured  by  the  dense  clouds 
of  steam  rising  from  it.  The  glimpses  we  got  revealed  that  it  was  of  a 
beautiful  blue  color.  One  side  of  the  wall  was  broken  down,  and 
thence  the  water  flowed  into  the  river  through  a  number  of  streams, 
forming  a  cascade,  whose  beds  were  lined  with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron. 
We  took  the  tcnq)eratures  of  twenty  of  the  springs,  and  found  the 
average  to  be  184°  F.  The  lowest  temperature  was  132^  F.,  and  there 
were  but  two  other  springs  below  173o  F.  One-half  of  the  springs 
were  above  190^  F.,  the  highest  being  19Go  F.  The  air  was  about  70^ 
F.  to  76^  F.  The  lower  geyser-basin  comprises  an  area  of  about  thirty 
square  miles,  and  the  springs  whose  temperatures  we  took  are  but  a 
small  part  of  the  whole  number.  They  are  divisible,  like  those  of 
Iceland,  into  three  classes :  l'.  Those  which  are  constantly  agitated  or 
boiling.  2.  Those  which  are  agitated  only  at  particular  periods.  3. 
Those  which  are  always  tranquil.  In  the  geysers  the  water  is  usually 
placid  until  within  a  short  time  of  the  eruption,  when  it  begins  to 
bubble  and  there  is  an  escape  of  steam,  the  water  rising  gradually  m 
the  basin  until  suddenly  it  is  projected  into  the  air. 

We  left  our  camp  in  the  lower  basin  about  noon  of  the  4th  of  August, 
proceeding  up  the  Fire-Hole  Eiver,  and  in  the  evening  pitched  our  tents 
in  the  upper  basin.  This  basin  is  not  so  large,  occupying  a  space  of 
only  about  three  square  miles,  and  containing  a  less  number  of  springs. 
They  are,  however,  much  more  active,  and  their  craters  are  more  beauti- 
ful, interesting,  and  larger.  The  majority  of  the  springs  and  geysers 
are  near  the  river,  extending  along  it  on  both  sides  for  about  three  miles. 
3Iany  ef  them  were  named  by  the  party  under  Langford  and  Doane, 
who  visited  them  in  1870.  Soon  after  getting  into  camp  wo  were  treated 
to  an  exhibition  that  was  truly  wonderful.  Immediately  opposite  us, 
at  the  base  of  a  small  hill,  a  geyser  threw  a  column  of  water  to 
the  height  of  over  200  feet  from  the  earth,  which  shook  as  the  water 
fell  back  into  its  basin.  It  was  accompanied  with  a  vast  quantity  of 
steam.  We  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Grand  Geyser.  It  had  but  one 
more  eruption  during  our  stay,  and  that  during  the  next  night,  after  an 
interval  of  thirty-one  hours.  The  deposit  throughout  the  valley  is 
siliceous,  as  in  the  lower  basin.  We  recorded  the  temperatures  of  one 
hundred  and  four  springs  and  geysers,  and  these  were  but  a  few  of  the 
whole  number.  Many  of  those  not  taken  were  too  violently  agitated 
for  us  to  approach  them  with  safety.  Others  were  so  large  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  thermometer.  Two-thirds  of  the  tempera- 
tures taken  were  over  170^  F.,  the  lowest  being  113^  F.,  and  the  high- 
est 19GO  F.  The  temperature  of  the  air  was  67^  F.  The  principal 
geysers  were  named  as  follows:  The  Soda  Geyser,  the  Fan  Geyser, 
the 'Eiverside,  the  Grotto,  the  Pyramid,  the  Giant,  the  Punch  Bowl, 
the  Grand  Geyser,  the  Saw  Mill,  the  Castle,  the  Giantess,  the  Bee 
Hive,  and  Old  Faithful.    The  Soda  Geyser  was 'two  miles  below  <i\3X 
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camp,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  apoated  with  great  regolarity 
every  ten  minutes,  throwing  the  water  up  10  feet,  resembling  very  much 
a  soda-fountain,  whence  its  name.  The  Grotto  Geyser  was  situated 
about  500  yards  northwest  from  our  camp.  It  consists  of  a  mass  of 
sinter  12  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  full  of  large  sinuous  orifices, 
from  whi(jh  the  water  is  projected  during  an  eruption.  Four  hundred 
feet  southeast  of  the  Grotto  is  the  Giant.  The  crater  of  this  geyser  is 
very  rough  and  rises  alwut  10  feet  above  the  surrounding  level.  It  is  8 
feet  in  diameter  at  its  base  and  5  or  6  at  the  top.  One  side  is  somewhat 
broken  down,  allowing  one  to  see  the  boiling  water  in  it.  It  projects  a 
column  of  water  of  about  5  feet  in  diameter  to  the  height  of  125  feet, 
the  eruptions  each  lasting  about  two  hours.  Near  the  Gnind  Geyser, 
which  was  immediately  opiK>site  our  camp,  there  was  a  small  one,  which 
we  named  the  Saw  Mill  Geyser.  It  threw  a  small  stream  to  the  height 
of  lO'or  15  feet  almost  uninterruptedly.  Still  farther  nj)  the  river,  and 
on  the  opposite  side,  is  the  Castle,  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all.  It  is 
situated  in  the  center  of  a  large,  gently  sloping  mound  of  sinter,  above 
which  its  crater  rises  about  20  feet.  It  is  alwut  50  feet  in  length,  and 
beautifully  incrusted  with  bead-like  formations.  The  whole  mass 
resembles  some  old  castle  that  has  been  subjected  to  a  bombardment. 
It  has  an  eruption  every  few  houi-s.  Between  the  Caslle  and  the  river 
is  one  of  the  lar;xe  springs  or  cisterns  so  numerous  throughout  the 
region.  It  corrosj)onds  to  the  Laugs  of  Iceland,  which  some  time  in  the 
past  have  been  geysers.  This  one  is  about  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  is 
liinnel-sha])ed.  The  edge  is  lined  with  a  series  of  beautifully  regular 
scallops.  The  water  in  this  white  siliceous  basin  is  an  exquisite  tint, 
resembling  the  tunjuois  blue.  This  intense  blue,  however,  is  not  peculiar 
to  this  region.  It  is  noticed  as  well  in  New  Zealand  and  in  Iceland. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  was  172^  F.  At  the  head  of  the  valley 
stands  Old  Faithful,  so  named  for  the  regularity  of  its  spouting,  which 
takes  place  every  tifty  minutes^  lasting  about  ten  minutes,  the  water 
reaching  the  height  of  125  to  150  feet.  Its  crater  is  conical,  and  C  feet 
high.  Near  it  there  are  four  geyser-cones,  which  are  now  extinct 
geysers.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Old  Faithful  are  the 
Giantest^  and  Dee  Hive,  neither  of  which  were  seen  in  operation  by  us. 

Bunsen's  theory  of  the  geyser  is  the  simplest  and  probably  the  most 
coiTect  It  can  be  verified  by  experiment,  and  the  facts  observed  by  us 
sustain  it.  Ihietly  stated,  it  is  this :  The  water  deposits  nothing  except 
by  evaporation,  which  takes  place  rapi<lly  at  the  edges;  here,  then,  the 
silica  which  is  held  in  solution  is  deposited  and  builds  up  the  beautiful 
tube  and  ba.sin  of  the  geyser.  Bunsen  succeeded  in  determining  the  tem- 
perature of  the  geyser-tube,  from  top  to  bottom,  a  few  moments  before 
eruption,  and  found  that  at  no  part  of  the  tube  was  it  at  the  t)oiling-i)oint* 
Bow,  then,  does  the  eruption  take  placed  It  is  always  noticed  that  before 
an  eruption  the  water  rises  in  the  tube.  The  higher  we  go  in  the  tube 
the  lower  is  the  point  at  which  the  water  boils.  Suppose  the  column 
of  water  is  elevated  by  the  entrance  of  steam  through  ducts  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tuhe.  The  water,  which  at  a  certain  point  was  near  the 
boiling-point,  is  elevated  to  a  part  of  the  tube  where  the  boiling-i)oiut 
is  lower  than  tiie  temi)erature  it  has;  then*  is  therefore  an  excess  of 
heat.  This  e>:cess  of  heat  is  used  in  generating  steam  ;  the  water  is 
elevated  higher,  more  steam  is  I'ormed,  and  suihlcnly  the  water  above 
is  thrown  into  the  air,  mingled  with  clouds  of  steam,  and  we  have  the 
geyser  in  action.  The  water  has  to  be  very  near  tht»  li(>iiing-i)oint  before 
an  eruption  Ciin  take  ]>lace. 

In  the  Fire-ILoie  geysers  we  noticed  that  just  before  an  erux)tion  the 
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water  rose  gradually  in  the  basin,  and  that  there  were  occasional  at- 
tempts at  eruptions,  which  failed,  preceding  the  actual  eruption.  A 
specimen  of  the  water  brought  back  was  as  clear  as  when  bottled  at  the 
geysers,  showing  no  deposit  whatever.  There  was  not  sufficient  for  a 
qaantitative  analysis.  It  contained  835f|  milligrams  of  solid  matter  to 
the  liter,  consisting  in  the  main  of  silica.  Chloride  of  lime  and  sulphate 
of  magnesia  W6i*e  present  in  small  quantity,  and  there  was  also  a  trace 
of  irOu  present.  The  glaring  white  deposit,  which  extends  over  both  the 
upper  and  lower  basins,  is  principally  geyserite,  a  variety  of  opal.  The 
forms  it  assumes  here  are  similar  to  those  found  in  Iceland.  The  speci- 
mens vary  in  color,  form,  and  texture.  The  majority  are  of  an  opaque 
white,  or  grayish  color.  In  the  lower  basin  some  pink  specimens  were 
obtained  which  are  translucent  5  other  specimens  are  of  a  greenish  gray. 
Some  of  the  white  pieces  were  subtranslucent;  others  were  pearly  and 
enamel-like.  Specimens  from  the  geyser-cones  have  generally  a  cauli- 
flower-like form,  and  break  very  easily;  others  are  beaded,  and  still 
others  covered  with  small  stalagmitic  processes.  The  texture  varies 
from  porous  to  compact,  and  some  pieces  are  very  easily  reduced  to 
powder.  The  majority  of  the  deposit  which  extends  through  the  basins 
is  porous,  and  arranged  in  layers.  The  geyser-cones  are  generally  very 
compact,  and  very  often  have  an  enamel-like  coating.  From  some  of 
the  springs  masses  were  obtained  that  are  lilamentous  and  stalactitic. 
Some  pieces  seem  as  though  the  siuface  had  been  enameled  and  then 
suddenly  allowed  to  contract,  leaving  small,  irregularly  shaped  plates 
of  enamel  attached  to  the  main  mass  by  pedicles.  In  the  lower  basin 
we  found  smooth  balls,  which,  on  being  broken,  were  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  concentric  layers  of  geyserite  of  a  homogeneous  structure. 
Others,  which  were  beaded  or  otherwise  fantastically  fashioned  on  the 
outside,  were  found  to  be  very  irregular  in  their  strnctiire.  The  latter 
were  generally  of  a  pink  color.  A  specimen  of  white  geyserite,  of 
cauliflower-like  form,  hardness  of  5,  and  specific  gravity  1.8GG,  contains — 

Silica 83. 83 

Water 11. 02 

Chloride  of  magnesium 4. 00 

98.85, 
Analyses  of  geyserite  from  other  parts  of  the  world  are  as  follows : 

White  geyserite  from  Iceland,  f  analysis  hy  DamourJ 

Silica 91. 23 

Water 8. 97 


100. 20 


Geyserite  from  Iceland^  (analysis  hy  Forcliliammer,) 

Silica 84. 43 

Water 7. 88 

Alumina 3. 07 

Iron ^  1. 91 

Lime 0. 70 

Soda  and  Potassa /. 0. 92 

Magnesia 1. 06 

99.97 
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Oeyseritefram  New  Zelcmd^  f  analysis  by  PattisonJ 

rPhil.  Mag.,  ni,  xxT,  495.]    Spedflo  gravity,  1.968. 

Silica 77.35 

Alamina 9. 70 

Sesqaioxidc  of  iron ^ 3. 73 

Lime 1 1. 54 

Water 7.66 


99.97 


Oeyserite  from  New  Zelandj  f analysis  hy  Mallet  J 

[Phil.  Mag.,  IV,  V.  285.]    Specific  gravity,  2.031. 

Silica 94.20 

Alamina 1. 68 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 0. 17 

Lime Indication. 

Chloride  of  sodium 0. 85 

Water 3.06 


99.86 


On  the  6th  of  August  we  bade  farewell  to  the  Geyser  Basin  and 
started  on  our  way  toward  the  Yellowstone  Lake  to  rejoin  the  main 
party.  *  Our  way  led  upward  through  dense  timber,  and  after  traveling 
eight  miles  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  first  ridge  of  mountains  sepa- 
rating us  from  the  lake.  The  rock  at  the  summit  was  a  porphyritic 
obsidian,  cont<aining  large  crystals  of  feldspar  thickly  disseminated 
through  it.  Wo  now  began  to  descend,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
passed  by  Madison  Lake,  which  is  about  live  miles  in  diameter.  It  is 
heart-shaped.  The  sand  on  its  shore  is  composed  of  fiuely-broken-up 
obsidian,  iutermixed  with  chips  of  chalcedony  and  red  jasper.  We  were 
obliged  to  go  into  camp  at  night  without  having  reached  the  lake,  whose 
shore,  however,  wo  reached  the  following  morning,  to  find  ourselves 
about  three  miles  below  camp.  Our  camp  was  situated  near  a  large 
collection  of  hot  springs  and  mud-geysers.  The  former  varied  in  tem- 
perature from  1150  ¥.  to  lOl^  F.,  averaging  IGGJo  p.  5  the  latter  ranged 
from  1320  F.  to  lOQo  F.,  the  average  being  155^^  p.  The  temperature 
of  the  air  duriug  observation  was  about  05?  F.  The  water  of  the  springs 
contained — 

Silica, 

Iron, 

Alumina, 

Soda, 

Potassa, 

Sulphuric  acid. 

It«  reaction  was  neutral.  In  some  of  the  springs  of  low  temperature  there 
was  a. red  gelatinous  organic  growth.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  the 
springs  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  lake,  close  to  the  shore.  Its  basin 
was  about  3  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  was  composed  of  a 
white  deposit  containing  a  large  percentage  of  silica,  it  being  of  the  same 
character  as  the  deposit  about  the  springs  on  the  shore.  The  water  in 
this  basin,  which  had  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  had  a  tempera- 
ture of  ICOo  F.    The  mud  springs  or  geysers,  for  they  threw  the  mud 
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out  to  the  height  of  3  and  4  feet,  were  situated  in  a  bed  of  clay. 
Their  contents  consisted  of  a  rather  thick  mud  of  an  extreme  degree  of 
fineness  and  of  a  beautiful  pink  color.    It  contained — 

Iron,  (abundant,) 
Alumina,  (abundant,) 
Lime, 
Silica. 

Our  party  again  divided,  one  portion  returning  to  the  permanent 
camp  to  bring  up  further  supplies,  another  to  make  the  survey  of  the 
lake  in  the  boat,  while  the  remainder  of  us  started  on  the  9th  of  August, 
on  our  way  around  the  lake  by  land.  In  the  evening,  after  a  ride 
through  low,  marshy  ground,  we  camped  at  the  head  of  one  of  its  south- 
em  arms,  at  the  base  of  a  large  reddish-colored  mountain,  which  forms 
one  of  the  prominent  landmarks,  being  visible  from  all  parts  of  the 
lake.  The  next  day  wo  crossed  the  mountain  and  pitched  our  tents  on 
one  of  the  small  streams  that  contributes  to  form  the  Snake  Eiver.  The 
following  evening  we  reached  Bridge  Creek,  or  the  Upper  Yellowstone 
River,  at  the  head  of  the  southeast  arm  of  Yellowstone  Lake.  Leaving 
here  we  proceeded  down  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  which  we  found 
to  be  not  so  thickly  covered  with  timber  as  the  western  side,  nor  so  marshy 
as  the  southern  shores.  After  leaving  the  head  of  the'  lake,  we  made 
three  camps  before  leaving  it  altogether.  Back  of  our  first  camp,  which 
was  on  a  rocky  bluflf,  there  was  a  high  ridge  of  igneous  origin,  com- 
IK>8ed  mainly  of  volcanic  breccia,  in  which  I  obtained  good  specimens  of 
wood-opal.  Some  of  the  pieces  were  inclosed  in  the  center  of  a  mass  of 
the  breccia,  which  seemed  to  have  flown  over  it  in  a  melted  condition. 
Some  of  the  specimens  obtained  were  evidently  the  heart  of  the  wood, 
the  oenter  of  which  contained  chalcedony  and  crystals  of  quartz  in  fis- 
sures caused  originally  by  the  splitting  of  the  wood.  Our  second  camp 
was  in  one  of  the  small  prairies  so  numerous  on  this  side  of  the  lake. 
Here  we  were  joined  by  the  supply-train,  and  by  the  party  in  the  boat. 
In  the  lake  opposite  to  us  was  Promontory  Point,  a  point  of  land  run- 
ning out  into  the  water  between  the  southeast  arm  and  one  of  the  south- 
ern arms  of  the  lake.  A  piece  of  rock  brought  from  it  contained  rhomb- 
spar  and  crystals  of  calcite,  the  matrix  being  red  from  the  presence  of 
iron.  Near  camp  were  two  high  volcanic  peaks.  Mounts  Stevenson  and 
Doane.  The  summit  of  the  former  is  composed  of  a  light-gray  trachyte, 
containing  acicular  crystals  of  hornblende.  The  rock  is  identical  with 
that  on  Mount  Washburne.  Between  our  two  camps  was  the  site  of  an 
old  hot-spring  basin,  now  extinct,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Brim- 
stone Basin,  from  the  sulphur  which  exists  in  it.  The  deposit,  which  is 
mostly  of  a  white  color,  fills  a  valley  that  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  It  extends  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  in 
deep  ravines,  in  some  of  which  there  is  a  strong  sulphurous  odor,  al- 
though the  hot  springs  are  all  extinct.  The  water  flowing  from  these 
beds  is  cold  and  impregnated  with  alum,  which  probably  results  from 
the  water  passing  through  the  sulphur  and  clay  beds.  It  is  acid  in  its 
reaction. 

On  the  19th  of  August  we  moved  our  camp  farther  down  the  lake  to 
Steamy  Point.  Just  before  reaching  it  we  passed  a  small  group  of  hot 
springs  and  steam-jets,  which  were  a  few  yards  from  the  shore.  There 
was  about  them  a  deposit  of  sulphur,  iron,  and  alum.  One  or  two  of 
the  springs  contain  chloride  of  sodium.  The  average  temperature  of 
these  springs  was  183^^  F.,  the  highest  being  198^  F.,  and  the  lowest 
178^  F.    Our  camp  was  situated  on  a  high  bli^  on  the  edge  of  the  lakA% 
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Near  us  there  were  two  vents,  from  which  the  steam,  in  escaping,  mado 
a  noise  exactly  like  a  large  steamboat  letting  off  steam.  The  volume  of 
steam  was  very  large,  and  the  discharge  constant.  There  were  here  also 
some  small  mud-springs.  Every  night  while  at  this  place  we  experienced 
earthquake-vshocks,  each  lasting  from  five  to  twenty  seconds.  We  named 
it  Earthquake  Camp..  A  few  hundred  yards  back  of  us  there  is  a  small 
gi'oui)  of  mud-springs,  in  which  the  mud  was  of  a  pure  white  color. 
About  two  miles  northeast  of  the  lake  we  discovered  a  small  lake,  which 
was  named  Turbid  Lake,  from  the  muddiness  of  its  water.  It  tasted  of 
alum,  and  there  seemed  to  be  numerous  springs  throughout  it,  as  there 
was  a  bubbling  all  over  its  surface.  On  its  eastern  shore  there  was  a 
group  of  hot  springs,  mud-8i)rings,  and  vents.  The  largest  spring  was 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  lake,  and  had  a 
temperature  of  180^  F.  On  the  side  of  a  small  hill,  at  whose  base  the 
principal  mud-springs  were  situated,  there  was  an  abundsint  deposit  of 
sulphur  and  alum.  In  some  places  the  mud  had  become  quite  compact, 
and  upon  being  broken  revealed  the  presence  of  sulphur  running  throagh 
it  in  veins.  Almost  all  these  springs  gave  off  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas. 
The  temperatures  varied  from  176o  F.  to  192o  F.  A  short  distance  north 
of  this  group  there  were  some  large  mud-spiings,  one  of  which  was 
white  and  another  black.  The  latter  had  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur 
in  its  composition.  On  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  there  are  four  or 
five  cold  springs,  containing  chloride  of  sodium.  This  place  is  used  by 
the  deer  and  elk  as  a  lick.  Our  horses  recognized  the  presence  of  salt 
at  once,  and  licked  the  ground  with  avidity.  Nearly  all  the  springs 
near  the  Yellowstone  Lake  seem  to  have  passed  their  most  energe^c 
stage,  and  are  now  on  the  decline. 

On  the  23d  of  August  we  left  Yellowstone  Lake,  and,  taking  a  north- 
easterly direction,  started  on  our  way  toward  the  East  Fork  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone River.  The  first  part  of  our  route  was  along  Pelican  Creek, 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  lake,  which  we  followed  to  its  source,  cross- 
ing the  divide  between  it  and  the  branches  of  the  East  Fork,  toward 
evening,  when  we  camped  at  the  shore  of  a  beautiful  little  lake  in  the 
woods.  The  valley  of  Pelican  Creek  is  quite  wide,  and  the  stream  flows 
through  it  in  a  serpentine  manner,  its  waters  covered  with  wild  ducks 
and  geese.  There  were  a  number  of  springs  scattered  along  its  banks, 
the  majority  of  them  cold.  One,  however,  had  a  temperature  of  GC^  F. 
There  were  a  few  geyser-cones,  although  as  geysers  they  are  i)robably 
now  extinct.  We  reached  the  southern  branch  of  the  East  Fork  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  after  a  day  of  hard  travel  through  the  dense  pine  forests 
and  up  and  down  steep  mountains,  and  camped,  a  few  miles  .above  the 
junction  of  the  north  and  south  branches,  in  a  wide  open  valley.  In 
the  bed  of  the  stieam  1  obtained  good  specimens  of  agate,  quartz,  and 
chalcedony.  Some  were  in  the  form  of  geodes,  and  contained  opal  in 
the  center.  I  also  obtained  black  flint,  gi'een  jasper,  and  excellent 
pieces  of  silicifled  wood,  some  of  which  were  of  a  jet-black  color,  having 
veins  of  blue  chalcedony  running  through  it.  About  three  miles  from 
our  camp,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  East  Fork  was  a  large  mound  of 
hot-spring  formation,  consisting  chiefly  of  calcareous  material  resem- 
bling very  much  the  formation  at  Gardinei-'s  River.  It  is  conical,  about 
20  feet  high,  and  25  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base.  It  is  situated  on  one 
end  of  a  sort  of  i)latform,  of  the  same  material,  which  is  75  feet  long, 
anil  rises  15  feet  above  the  surrounding  level.  It  is  probably  an  ex- 
tinct geyser,  although  now  there  is  no  water  in  it,  nor  is  there  any  hot 
spring  near.  There  is,  however,  a  cold  spring  near  it,  in  which  the 
water  had  an  acid  reaction,  tasting  strongly  of  iron  alum,  of  which  there 
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was  quite  an  abundant  deposit  about  it.  It  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  a 
siuall  oreek,  and  gives  off  sulpliureted  hydrogen. 

We  reached  the  junction  of  the  two  forks  of  the  Yellowstone  on  the 
25tii  of  Augast,  having  made  the  circuit  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  includ- 
ing the  geysers  also.  Near  the  junction  there  is  a  large  extent  of 
ground  strewn  with  huge  granitic  bowlders.  Farther  up  the  East  Fork 
of  the  Yellowstone  than  we  went  there  is  said  to  be  gold,  although  at 
the  present  time  it  is  unsafe  to  mine  there,  on  account  of  the  Indians.  I 
was  given  several  specimens  of  galena  and  pyrites,  said  to  be  from  that 
locality,  from  surface-diggings.  We  crossed  the  Yellowstone  on  the 
iirst  and  only  bridge  over  its  water,  which  was  built  here  by  one  of 
the  trappers  in  anticipation  of  a  rush  to  the  gold-diggings  of  Clarke's 
Fork.  From  the  junction  we  followed  our  .old  ti-ail,  ])ast  the  White  Hot 
Springs,  the  DeviPs  Slide,  and  the  Lower  Canon,  to  Botteler's  Eanch, 
getting  into  the  permanent  camp  on  the  27th  of  August.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Yellowstone  from  our  camp,  there  is  a  high  volcanic 
p>eak,  one  of  a  long  chain.  It  bears  the  name  of  Emigrant  Peak,  and 
rises  10,G29  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  Its  sununit  is  composed 
of  a  very  dark,  compact  basalt,  containing  a  few  small  crystals  of  mica. 
Lower  down  it  passes  into  a  lighter  variety.  In  Emigrant  Gulch,  which 
is  at  its  base,  there  are  granites  and  chloritic  rocks.  Specimens  of  pum- 
ice-stone were  found  near  the  head  of  the  gulch.  There  is  some  little 
placer-mining  for  gold  carried  on  in  the  gulch,  though  as  yet  not  in  a 
systematic  manner. 

We  left  Botteler's  on  the  29th  of  August,  arriving  at  Fort  Ellis  the 
following  day.  On  the  way  I  obtained  a  specimen  of  a  rhyolitic  rock, 
having  a  very  compact,  violet-colored  matrix,  resembling  the  matrix  of 
the  felstones.  It  was  enamel-like,  and  contained  crystals  of  feldspar 
and  mica. 

On  the  5th  of  September  we  left  Fort  Ellis,  staiting  on  our  home- 
ward trip.  Fordiug  the  Gallatin  and  Madison  Kivers,  wo  passed  the 
junction  of  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri,  and  camped  near  the  Jeffer- 
son River.  The  valley  is  quite  wide,  and  well  cultivated.  The  only 
rocks  observed  were  limestone,  which  continued  to  the  Jefferson,  The 
river  cuts  its  way  through  them,  forming  a  deep  canon,  obliging  us  to 
cross  the  hills  east  of  the  stream.  Here  we  encountered  gneissic  and 
granitic  rocks,  upon  which  rested  beds  of  reddish  quartzites. 

On  the  8th  we  again  struck  the  Jefferson,  and  followed  it  uiitil  we 
rea(died  its  commencement  in  the  union  of  the  Big  Hole  and  Beaver 
Bead  Eivers.  The  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  Jefferson  are  granitic, 
and  contain  auriferous  lodes.  On  the  side  opposite  that  on  which  we 
were  there  were  a  number,  two  of  which  are  named  the  Highland  and 
the  Clipper.  One  has  a  depth  of  300  feet,  and  has  been  worked  steadily 
for  the  last  three  years.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain  there  are  three 
or  four  quartz-mills.  The  formation  we  passed  over  was  drift,  contain- 
ing quartz  and  granite  bowlders.  The  Beaver  Head  coming  in  from 
the  left,  we  followed  it  to  its  sources.  On  the  10th  we  camped  at 
Beaver  Head  Bock.  This  is  a  huge  mass  of  limestone,  through  which  the 
river  has  cut  its  way,  leaving  the  rock  on  the  left  bank  standing  with  an 
almost  perpendicular  wall  facing  the  stream.  From  a  distance  the  re- 
semblance to  the  head  of  a  beaver  is  very  striking,  whence  its  name. 
^ear  here  there  is  found  a  good  quality  of  sandstone,  which  is  employed 
in  making  grindstones.  It  is  of  a  light-gray  color,  and  oi  a  good  quality 
lor  that  puq)ose.  Tbe  next  day  we  camped  near  Black-Tail  Deer  Greek, 
the  rooks  we  passed  having  been  similar  to  those  of  the  day  before, 
with  the  exception  of  red  elvauites  and  felstones,  of  the  same  kind  that 
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we  met  with  on  onr  way  to  Virprinia  City  in  June.  They  probsMy i 
tend  across  the  country.  ]  roile  up  the  valley  for  some  distance, 
found  the  mountains  to  be  limestones^  alternating  with  white  qnartzileiy 
for  six  or  seven  miles.  I  also  discovered  a  trap-dike.  Near  the  mooA 
of  the  valley  there  is  an  old  hot-sprinir  formation,  of  which  nothing  nam 
remains  save  the  hartl  calcareous  basins*  overgrown  with  low  boshes 
and  grass.  The  basins  are  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  when  the  springs 
were  active  must  have  resembled  very  closely  the  springs  at  Grardinei's 
Elver.  There  is  a  small  stivam  of  cold  water.llowing  over  it.  Beaching 
the  Beaver  Head  River  again,  I  proceedetl  up  the  stream,  throngha 
rather  picturesque  cafion,  at  whose  mouth  were  towering  masses  of  s 
trachyte  iM>rphy  ry,  which  was  vesicular,  having  a  brown,  vitreous  matrix, 
containing  small,  irregular  cavities  coated  with  blue  chalcedony.  This 
rock  rests  u[)ou  white  Siindstones  of  loose  texture,  which  are  probably 
of  Tertiary  origin.  Crossing  the  river,  our  road  led  us  close  by  expo- 
sures of  siliceous  clay-slates,  which  were  ag-ain  succeeded  by  an  igneous 
rock  of  a  greenish-black  color,  and  si)ecitic  gravity  of  2.32,' the  cavities 
being  filled  with  masses  of  chalcedony  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pin- 
head  to  two  inches  in  diameter. 

We  also  met  with  an  old  hot-spring  formation,  probably  connected 
with  the  one  mentioned  above  as  occurring  in  Black-Tail  Deer  Creek 
Valley.  The  deposit  is  calcareous,  very  hard,  and  the  springs  must  be 
long  extinct.  The  water,  which  is  cold,  tlows  over  it,  forming  a  small 
cascade.  I  obtained  some  good  siH?cimeus  of  calcareous  tufa.  We  also 
passed  some  beds  of  bright-red  sandstone  conglomerates,  or  pndding- 
stone,  as  the  pebbles  were  small.  We  obtained  specimens  of  a  breccia- 
ted  rock,  which  seems  to  be  a  friction  breccia.  The  matrix  is  of  a  pink 
color,  and  seems  to  be  volcanic  in  its  nature,  while  the  fragments  it 
incloses  are  siliceous,  and  of  a  greenish-white  color.  It  probably  occurs 
at  the  margin  of  the  trachytic  rocks  found  in  the  cailon.  Our  camp  on 
the  11th  of  August  was  on  IToi-se  Plain  Creek,  in  a  valley  covered  in 
siK>ts  with  quite  an  abundant  tleposit  of  alkali.  Leaving  here,  the  rocks 
first  encountered  were  granitoid  gneisses,  succeeding  which  were  alter- 
nate beds  of  limestones  an<l  quartzites,  which  continued,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  igneous  outbursts,  until  we  reached  the  main  divide  of 
the  Kocky  ]\rountains,  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles.  On  Sage  Creek, 
in  the  foot-hills,  there  were  IkhIs  of  light-brown  day-slates,  which  were 
fossiliferous.  We  crossed  the  divide  on  the  14th  of  September,  over 
ivddish  quartzites  highly  metamorphosed,  probably,  in  part  at  least,  by 
contact  with  an  outburst  of  igneous  rock  at  the  same  place.  We  pro- 
ccihUmI  down  Medicine  Loilge  Cn^ek,  camping  on  that  stream  in  the 
evening.  We  passed  by  a  bed  of  old  hot-spring  deposit,  resembling  a 
stratilied  limestone.  It  was  about  CO  feet  in  thickness.  Near  camp, 
then*  was  an  i^xposure  of  purplish-colored  volcanic  ix)ck,  that  I  con- 
sider a  trachyte,  upon  which  rested  a  dark  basaltic  rock.  Beneath 
thesi*  were  white  sandstones,  very  line-grained  and  splitting  into  layers 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  They  are  probably  Pliocene  in  their  origin. 
Just  befi>iv  ivaching  the  Snake  River  Valley,  we  ascended  a  broad 
plateau  of  basaltic  n>ck,  like  that  bordering  on  Snake  lliver.  In  crev- 
ices in  the  n>ck,  we  found  obsidian.  We  crossed  Snake  River  the  second 
time,  finding  it  about  20  feet  lower  than  when  we  crossed  it  in  June. 
We  arrived  at  Fort  Uall  on  the  19th,  and  left  on  the  21st,  proceeding  up 
^'Lincoln  Valley,  between  hills  of  Jurassic  limestone.  We  campc^d  in  the 
-evening  at  Twin  Springs,  where  there  are  the  remains  of  old  hot  springs. 
Near  us  there  were  two  extinct  craters,  and  the  whole  valley  was  overflowed 
with  lava.    The  following  day  we  reached  Bear  River,  and  turning  up  it 
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proceetled  but  a  sbort  distaDce  before  reacbing  tbe  famous  Soda  Springs. 
There  are  bere  two  settlements,  and  we  spent  a  day  in  examining  the 
springs.    In  the  bed  of  the  river  there  are  a  number  from  whichbub- 
bles  of  gas  are  constantly  escaping  through  the  water.    The  first  spring 
which  we  notice  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  close  to  its  edge, 
a  short  distance  below  the  town.    It  is  in  the  top  of  a  cone,  which  is  of 
a  bright-red  color,  due  to  the  deposit  of  oxide  of  iron.    There  is  a  large 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  present  in  the  water,  and  its  escape  is  so 
violent  that  the  water  is  thrown  to  the  height  of  one  and  two  feet  from 
the  basin.    It  seems  as  though  the  water  were  boiling,  so  violent  is  its 
agitation.    The  temperature,  however,  is  only  85  Jo  F.    The  taste  of  the 
water  is  agreeably  pungent,  and  slightly  m.etallic  from  the  presence  of 
iron.    This  is  the  spring  that  Fremont  named  the  Steamboat  Spring. 
Near  it  there  are  two  holes,  from  which  slightly  warm  air  and  carbonic 
acid  gas  escape  with  a  hissing  noise.    On  both  sides  of  the  river  at 
this  point  there  are  a  number  of  cones  of  a  rusty-red  color,  which  have 
probably  some  time  in  the  i)ast  been  geysers.    There  i&  also  near  here 
a  remarkable  rock,  that  might  well,  from  its  appearance,  be  taken  for  a 
coral.    It  is  of  a  bright-yellow  color,  and  is   composed  mainly  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  oxide  and  carbonate  of  iron.    It  is,  no  doubt,  a 
deposit  of  springs.    Some  distance  farther  up  the  river,  in  thejnidst 
of  the  village,  there  is  another  spring  meriting  attention.    It  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  flowing  into  Bear  River.    It  is  of  the 
same  character  as  the  others,  and  has,  if  possible,  a  more  agreeable 
taste.    The  basin  of  the  spring  is  of  a  bright-red  color.    Between  the 
river  and  the  adjoining  hills,  which  are  composed  of  limestones,  there 
are  the  remains  of  numerous  springs.    Of  the  majority,  nothing  is  left 
but  tbe  hard  calcareous  material  and  pools  of  water,  about  which  there 
is  a  deposit  of  alkali.    Following  up  one  of  the  small  streams,  we  passed 
two  large  calcareous  mounds,  about  10  or  15  feet  high,  on  top  of  which 
there  were  some  springs,  one  of  which  was  intermittent,  the  w^ater 
escaping  from  it  in  pulsati6ns.    Near  this  there  is  a  spring  that  has 
been  inclosed  and  a  paAilion  erected  over  it.    It  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  others  described.    The  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  very  abundant. 
About  three  miles  farther  up  the  valley  we  came  to  a  most  remark- 
able formation,  consisting  of  the  basins  of  old  springs  long  extinct. 
They  are  called  the  petrifying  springs  by  the  settlers,  from  the  abund- 
ance of  calcareous  tufa  which  exists  in  the  basins.     There  is  very 
little  water  in  the  springs  now.    Some  of  the  basins  were  6  feet  in 
depth,  and  contained  large  masses  of  plants  coated  with  the  cal- 
careous material,  which  retained  perfectly  the  form  of  the  leaf  and  stem. 
The  whole  area,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of   a  mile  in  extent,  is 
inclosed  by  a  fence.    We  left  Soda  Springs  on  the  25th  of  September, 
and  proceeded  up  Bear  River.    We  h^  gone  but  a  short  distance 
before  we  passed  an  old  spring  deposit,  nothing  being  left  but  the  hard- 
ened calcareous  deposit.    Our  next  camp  was  made  at  a  small  town 
named  Bennington,  the  rocks  in  the  hills  passed  by  us  during  the  day 
being  limestones  and  qu^rtzites.    At  Moutpelier,  the  next  town,  we 
crossed  BearEiver,  and,  passing  through  the  towns  of  Ovid,  Paris,  and 
Saint  Charles,  arrived  at  Fish  Haven,  on  Bear  Eiver  Lake.    The  rocks 
continued  of  the  same  character.    We  were  shown  specimens  of  ores 
from  lodes,  said  to  exist  in  the  limestones.    Among  them  were  speci- 
mens of  galena,  malachite,  and  calcite.    But  little,  however,  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  mining,  as  there  is  not,  as  yet,  enough  capital  in  the 
valley  to  make  it  profitable.    Leaving  Fish  Haven  we  passed  through 
Laketown,  Randolph,  and  Woodruff,  arriving  at  Evanstou^  lItA\i.j  wi 
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the  28th  of  September.  Abont  a  mile  from  the  town  there  is  one  of 
largest  coal-becis  in  the  West  It  is  from  22  feet  to  32  feet  in  thickn< 
It  crops  out  on  the  western  side  of  a  hill,  composed  mainly  of  sa 
stones.  It  dips  10°  north  of  east.  There  are  four  slopes  being  worl 
at  present,  one  by  the  Wyoming  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  and  tli 
by  the  Bocky  Moontain  Coal  and  Iron  Company.    At  the  mine  of 

Fig.. 64. 


Wyoming  Company  the  main  bed  of  eoal  is  22  feet  thick,  as  shown 
Ho.  1  of  the  accompanying  sections  in  Fig.  64.  It  is  composed  aa  ) 
lows,  from  above  downward: 

FirO'Clay  roof. 

Com ^•*- 

61iit« 

Good  coal 8 

Bouocoal 

Coal I 

elate ^ 
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Feet      In. 

Beet  oool 2          9 

Slftto y 3 

Co«l 4 

Bone  coal 2 

Ooodcool 8          0 

Slate  or  bed-rook. 

This  is  the  most  sonthem  of  them  all^  and  aa  we  go  £arther  north 
'the  bed  becomes  thicker.  Mr.  Wardell  is  superintendent  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Company,  which  works,  in  addition  to,  this  mine  at  Evanston. 
mines  at  Carbon,  Bock  Springs,  and  Ahny.  Fig.  2  is  a  section  at 
mine  ITo.  1,  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  Goal  and  Iron  Company.  It  con- 
sists as  follows,  from  above  downward : 

Feet 

Coal 5 

Olay  and  shale • 12 

Ooal 7 

Clay 3 

MaiTi  bed  of  coal,  with  four  bands  of  slate 26 

SbaleaQdday 8 

Coal 5 

Clay  and  shale 15 

Iron  ore 3 

Clay  and  shale 15 

Nos»  2  and  3  are  sections  at  mines  Nos.'  2  and  3,  of  the  same  com- 
pany.   They  are  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  main  body  of  coal, 
'Which  in  No.  2  is  30  feet  thick,  and  at  No.  3,  32  feet  thick.    In  No.  3 
tibe  clay  above  the  main  body  of  coal  is  2  feet  thick  instead  of  3,  and 
tbat  below,  5  instead  of  8.    Mine  No.  1  was  commenced  in  June,  1869, 
and  the  main  shaft  has  been  carried  in  a  distance  of  386  feet.    It  is  13 
feet  wide*  and  slopes  a  little  more  than  1  foot  in  4.    At  a  distance  of 
150  feet  m)m  the  entrance  is  the  first  level,  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
shaft.    It  is  15  feet  in  width.    On  the  north  side  it  has  reached  a  dis- 
tance of  330  feet  from  the  main  shaft,  and  on  the  south  side  450  feet. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  this  is  the  second  level,  which  on  the 
north  side  has  penetrated  330  feet,  and  on  the  south  400  feet.    From 
each  level  chambers  are  worked  through  to  the  level  above,  parallel  to 
the  main  shaft.    They  are  30  feet  apart,  and  the  entrance  is  12  feet  in 
^^dth,  which  is  rapidly  widened  to  18  feet.    Mine  No.  2  was  opened  in 
A^ngust,  1869,  and  has  now  reached  a  depth  of  520  feet.    It  slopes  about 
\  foot  in  4,  and  is  worked  on  the  same  plan  as  No.  1,  with  this  exceii- 
tion,  that  the  third  level,  instead  of  commencing  at  the  main  shaft,  does 
^  at  the  end  of  shafts  which  branch  from  the  main  one  at  an  angle  of 
^^.    These  shafts  are,  one  on  each  side,  18  feet  in  width.    The  first 
^^vel  on  both  sides  of  the  main  shaft  runs  to  the  outcrop,  a  distance  of 
^12  feet  in  each  case.    The  second  level,  a  distance  of  150  feet  flrom  the 
^i^t,  runs  to  the  outcrop  413  feet  on  the  south  side,  and  on  the  n6rth 
*?^8  been  carried  700  feet,  and  will  go  1^000  feet  when  it  reaches  the 
*^e  between  it  and  mine  No.  3.    The  third  level  penetrates  85  feet  on 
^^45h  side.    Mine  No.  3  was  opened  in  April,  1871,  and  has  reached  a 
^^pth  of  190  feet.    The  first  level  only  has  been  conmiencc^,  being  50 
I^et  each  side.    It  will  be  worked  on  the  same  plan  as  Nos.  1  and  2. 
"^5ich  mine  has  two  engines  for  hoisting  the  coal.     There  are  two  hun- 
?^^€d  and  fifty  men  employed,  a  large  number  being  Ohinamen,  who  live 
^55^  houses  erected  by  the  company,  near  the  mine.    There  is  also  quite 
*"    large  store  at  the  mine.    The  company  supplies  the  Central  Pacific 


;^5iilroad,  and  its  branches  in  California,  an<f  the  Pacific  steamshi])  lines 
^^ith  coaL   About  350  tons  per  day  are  mined,  and  the  compaxvs  «x.^^fc\iXft 
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increase  this.    The  officers  are  as  follows :  D.  Oolton,  of  San  Franci 
president;  Fox  Diefendorf,  of  Gorinne,  vice-president ;  H.  K.  White 
San  Francisco,  secretary ;  0. 7.  Denel,  resident  at  the  mines,  supe 
tendent ;  and  G.  A.  Henry,  of  San  Francisco,  general  agent.    The  coi 
a  lignite,  of  a  very  black  color,  and  having  a  high  luster.    It  breaks  : 
parallelepipeds.    It  contains  from  71  to  73  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
value  of  this  bed  of  coal  can  scarcely  be  estimated,  especially  as  i 
situated  in  a  country  where  timber  is  so  scarce,  and  even  the  m 
amount  that  does  exist  is  so  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  fires  in  the 
of  the  year,  as  we  observed  on  our  way  up  Be^r  Elver  Valley, 
iron  ore  that  lies  beneath  the  coal  is  of  a  light  brownish-gray  oc 
being  argillaceous.    It  contains  35  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  30 
cent,  of  Ume,  and  20  x)er  cent,  of  silica.    We  left  Evanston  on  the 
of  October,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Bridger  the  following  day,  where 
expedition  disbanded. 
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CATAIX)GUE  OF  MINERALS. 

Agate.  In  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  Wyoming 
Territory ;  in  the  bed  of  the  south  branch  of  East  Fork  of  Yellow- 
stone Eiver. 

AzuRiTE,  (blue  carbonate  of  copper.)  Near  Virginia  City,  Madison 
County,  Montana  Territory. 

BiOTiTE,  (black  mica.)  In  granite  at  the  head  of  Wild  Cat  Caiion,  Mon- 
tana Territory. 

Calcjite,  (carbonate  of  lime.)  Brown  spar  near  Oxford^  Idaho  Terri- 
tory. Rhomb  spar  near  Copenhagen,  Utah  Territory ;  m  the  valley 
of  the  Yellowstone  River ;  in  Bear  River  Valley,  back  of  Saint  Charles, 
Utah  Territory;  at  Promontory  Point,  Yellowstone  Lake.  Wyom- 
ing Territory.  Iceland  spar  near  the  Crow  Indian  Agency,  on  the 
Yellowstone  River,  Montana  Territory.  Crystals  of  calcite  on  volcanic 
rock  at  Gardiner's  River,  near  the  White  Hot  Springs. 

Chalcedony.  Rounded  pebbles,  on  the  shores  of  Yellowstone  Lake ; 
in  geodes  with  agate,  opal,  and  quartz,  on  the  south  branch  of  the 
Ea^  Fork  of  Yellowstone  River ;  in  chips  throughout  the  valley  of 
the  Yellowstone  River;  in  geodes,  with  quartz  and  calcite,  near 
Gardiner's  River ;  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Washburne ;  in  cavities,  in 
an  amygdaloidal  trap-rock,  on  Beaver  Head  River,  Jefferson  County, 
Montana  Territory.  Beautiful  blue  specimens  in  jasper,  at  Red  Bluff 
lode,  Madison  County,  Montana  Territ/Ory. 

Chalcx>pyeite,  fcopper  pyrites.)  Near  Virginia  City,  Montana  Terri- 
tory j  at  Red  Bluff  lode,  with  galena,  Madison  County,  Montana 
Temtory. 

Coal,  (lignite.)  Near  Fort  Ellis,  Gallatin  County,  Montana  Territory ; 
at  Evanston,  Utah  Territory. 

CUPEITB,  (red  oxide  of  copper.)  Near  Virginia  City,  Madison  County, 
Montana  Territory. 

Feldspab.  AZWfe,  with  quartz,  in  Port  Neuf  Canon,  Idaho  Territory ; 
in  granites  near  Botteler's,  Montana  Territory.  Lahradorite  in  gran- 
ites in  Wild  Cat  Caiion,  Montana  Territory.  Orthoclase  in  syenites 
at  Ogden,  Utah  Territory ;  in  granites,  through  Idaho  and  Montana 
Territories,  Sanidine  in  phonolite  at  Pleasant  Valley;  in  trachytes 
in  Orand  Canon  of  the  Yellowstone  River ;  in  trachytes  about  Yel- 
lowstone Lake. 

Flint,  (black  variety.)  On  south  branch  of  the  East  Fork  of  Yellow- 
stone River. 

Gabnets.  Below  Virginia  City  in  gneissic  rocks;  in  Alder  Gulch, 
near  Virginia  City ;  on  the  "Madison  River,  about  forty  miles  above 
Virginia  City;  in  hornblende  schist  in  canon  of  the  Yellowstone 
River,  above  Botteler's ;  in  bowlders  near  the  caiion  of  the  Jefferson 
River,  near  the  junction  of  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Galena,  (sulphide  of  lead.)  Argentiferous,  near  Virginia  City,  Mon- 
tana Territory ;  with  copper  pyrites  at  Red  Bluff  lode,  Hot  Spring 
district,  Madison  County,  Montana  Territory;  in  the  mountains 
along  Cache  Valley,  Utah  Territory ;  in  limestone*  in  the  mountains 
in  B^  River  Valley,  Utah  Territory. 

Geysebite,  Tsiliceous  sinter.)  In  the  geyser-basins  of  the  Fire-Hole 
River.  Pink,  translucent  varieties  in  tiie  lower  basin ;  also  small 
balls  of  the  same,  some  smooth,  others  covered  with  a  rosette-like 
formation ;  gray  and  white  varieties,  having  a  cauliflower-like  form^ 
abundant  in  both  the  lower  and  upper  basins;  also  massive,  compacti 
porouSi  and  pearly  varieties  in  both  basins. 
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Gold.  In  placer-mines,  Alder  Gulch,  Madison  County,  Montana  Ter- 
ritory 5  in  various  mines  about  Virginia  City :  in  a  jasi>ery  ore  at 
Ked  Bluff  lode,  Hot  Spring  district,  Madison  County,  Montana  Ter- 
ritory ;  in  Emigrant  Gulch,  opposite  Botteler's  Banch,  on  Yellow- 
stone River,  Montana  Territory ;  in  mountains  along  the  Jefferson 
River,  Jefferson  County,  Montana  Territory. 

Halite,  (common  salt).  In  cold  springs  on  Turbid  Lake,  near  Yellow- 
stone Lake ;  in  springs  near  Evanston,  Utah ;  in  springs  in  Idaho. 

Hauynite.    In  phonolite,  in  Pleasant  Valley,  Idaho  Territory. 

Hornblende.  In  syenites  at  Ogden,  Utah  Territory ;  in  hornblende 
schist's  below  Virginia  City,  Montana  Territory' ;  in  gneissic  rocks  on 
the  Madison  River  above  Virginia  City ;  in  gneissic  rocks  in  the 
caiion  of  the  Yellowstone  River  above  Botteler's ;  in  acicular  crys- 
tals in  trachyte  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Washburne,  near  the  Great 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone ;  in  the  same  form  in  trachytic  rocks  on  top 
of  Mount  Stevenson,  near  Yellowstone  Lake;  in  a  red  volcanic  rock 
with  caJcite  at  Promontory  Point,  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Jasper.  Red  variety  associated  with  blue  chalcedony  and  opal  at  Red 
Bluff'  lode^  Montana  Territorjr ;  green  variety  on  south  branch  of  the 
Bast  Fork  of  Yellowstone  River. 

Leucite.    In  volcanic  rocks  near  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Malachite,  (green  carbonate  of  copper.)  Wild  Cat  Canon,  Montana 
Territory  5  near  Virginia  City,  Montana  Territory ;  with  chalcedony 
near  Mount  Washburne. 

Minium,  (red  oxide  of  lead.)    Near  Virginia  City,  Montana  Territory. 

Nephelite,  (var.  sommite.)  In  phonolite  at  Pleasant  Valley,  Idaho 
Territory. 

Opal.  Wood-opal  at  the  southeast  arm  of  Yellowstone  Lake ;  beauti- 
ful black  and  white  specimens  from  Jefferson  County,  Montana  Ter- 
ritory. Semi-opal  in  center  of  quartz  geodes  on  the  south  branch  of 
the  East  Fork  of  Yellowstone  River.  Dendritic  at  Red  Bluff  lode,  Hot 
Spring  district,  Madison  County,  Montana  Territory.  Geyserite  in 
the  geyser-basins  of  Fire-Hole  River. 

Obsidian,  (volcanic  glass.)  In  chips  along  the  Port  Neuf  River,  in  vol- 
canic rock ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  River  in  chips ;  in  vol- 
canic rocks  in  the  Grand  Caiion  of  the  Yellowstone;  massive  in  the 
mountain  ridge  between  Yellowstone  Lake  and  the  Fire-Hole  River; 
porphyritic  near  Madison  Lake. 

Pumice.  Emigrant  Gulch  opposite  Botteler's;  near  Yellowstone 
Lake. 

Quartz.  In  granites  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountains;  in  geodes, 
with  chalcedony,  near  Gardiner's  River ;  in  geoiles  on  south  branch 
of  East  Fork  of  Yellowstone  River;  crystals  near  Virginia  City,  Mon- 
tana Territory. 

Serpentine,  (compact  resinous.)  In  Alder  Gulch,  near  Virginia  City, 
Montana  Territory. 

Sllicipied  Wood.  At  Tower  Creek  at  the  foot  of  Tower  Falls ;  near 
White  Hot  Springs  at  Gardiner's  River ;  on  the  southeast  shore  of 
Yellowstone  Lake.  Handsome  black  specimens,  with  veins  of  blue 
chalcedony,  on  the  south  branch  of  the  East  Fork  of  Yellowstone 
River,  in  Jefferson  County,  Montana  Territory. 

Silver.  Native  and  as  chloride,  in  various  mines  about  Virginia  City; 
near  Oxford,  Idaho  Territory ;  in  galena,  throughout  Utah,  Idaho, 
and  Montana  Territories. 

Spheeulite.  At  the  Grand  Caiion  of  the  Yellowstone  River ;  at  the 
southern  end  of  Yellowstone  Lake. 
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SuLPnrR.  At  White  Hot  Springs  on  Gardiner's  River;  at  Tower 
Creek,  in  a  ravine  near  hot  springs ;  at  foot  of  Mount  Washbume ; 
at  Crater  Hills  in  beautiful  crystals  lining  the  crust  or  deposit;  on 
the  East  Fork  of  Madison  River  in  old,  extinct,  hot-spring  basins ;  at 
Turbid  Lake  near  hot  springs ;  near  Evanston,  Utah  Territory. 

Tufa,  (calcareous.)  At  Soda  Springs,  on  Bear  River,  Utah  Territory, 
in  huge  masses,  retaining  perfectly  the  shape  of  the  plants  incrusted; 
in  Beaver  Head  Canon,  Jeli'erson  County,  Montana. 

CATALOGUE  OF  ROCKS. 


There  were  G27  HpecimeDs,  iDcludiDjr  duplicates,  collected  durlDg  the  Bummer,  com- 
meuciDg  at  Ogden  and  ending  at  Fort  Bridger. 


1 

s 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

SO 

SI 

2a 

23 
S4 
23 
24$ 

2: 

28 
29 
30 
31 
33 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
4-! 
43 
44 
43 
46 
47 
4d 
49 

50 

51 

S3 

53 

54 

55* 

56 

57 

56 

SO 

60 

61 


Dark-red  fermginoos  sandstono 

Keddidh  sycaitc 

Idctamorphio  siliceous  con<;lomerato. . . 

Protogioo 

"WTiite  qnartzite 

Light-f;rny  cherty  limcstono 

Dark -bluish  cherty  linieatone 

Siliceous  clay-slate 

Dark-blno  mountain  limestone 

Oolitic  limestone 

Gray  siliceous  limestone 

Greenstone 

Amy^daloidal  mclaphyre 

Greenstone 

Chlorite  schist 

Dark-red  quartzite 

Ferruginous  quartzite 

White  sandstone,  (Pliocene) 

White  sandstone,  (Pliocene,  dendritic). 

Light-brown  quartzite 

White  limesUmo 

Siliceous  mica  schist 

Purple  quartz  sandstone 

Coarso-CTainod  ferruginous  sandstone.. 

Dark-blue  limestone 

Ferruginous  siliceous  slate 

Ked  quartzite 

Dark-gray  (quartz  schist 

Arkose.  or  leldspathio  sandstone 

AVhito  quartzite 

Quartz  porphyry 

Greenstone 

Chlorite  schist 

Greenish-gray  quartz  schist 

White  quartz  schist 

Re*l  quartzite 

White  friable  sandstone,  (Tertiary) 

Vesicular  basalt 

Compact  basalt 

Fine-grained  red  sandstone 

Jurassic  limestone,  (gray) 

Slate-colored  trachyte 

Ked  qnartzite,  (highly  metamorphosed) 

Vesicular  basalt 

Compact  basalt,  (with  white  crust)  — 

Lava 

Slaty  porphyritic  phonolite 

Compact  porphyritic  phonolite 

Wliito  cavernous  tracnyte 

Pink  sandstone 

WMfco  quartzite 

Pink  and  white  sandstone 

White  sandstone 

Ked  sandstone 

Light-brown  limestone 

Bluish-gray  sandstonOf  (Pliocene) 

Graj  dendritic  sandstone,  (Pliocene) . . . 

Jl^lnish- white  sandstone,  (Pliocene) 

Old  hot  spring  deposit 

White  argillaoeoos  sandstone 

Yellow  argiliaoeoos  sandstone 

Granite 


Ogden  Cafion,  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Dry  Lake  Valley,  Utah  TeiTltory. 
Cache  Valley,  tftah  Territory. 

Do. 
Bear  River,  Utah  Territory. 
Near  Clifton. 

Do. 
Between  Clifton  and  Oxford. 
Above  Oxford. 
Ked  Itock  Pass. 
Mai-sh  Creek  Valley,  Idaho  Territory. 

Do. 
Poi-t  Kcuf  Ca&on,  Idaho  Territory. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ik>, 

Do. 

Do. 
Port  Nenf  River,  Idaho  Territory. 

Do. 
Near  Fert  Hall,  Idaho  Territory. 

Do. 
Eagle  Rock,  Snake  River,  Idaho  Territory. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cave  at  Hole  in  the  Rock,  Idaho  Territory. 
Mouth  of  Beaver  Head  Ca&on,  Idaho  Ter. 
Pleasant  Valley,  Idaho  Territory. 
Near  the  Divide  of  Rooky  Mountains,  Idaho 

Territory. 
Mount  Garfield,  Montana  Territory. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Little  Sage  Creek  Volley,  Montana  Territory. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wild  Cat  Cafion,  Montana  Territory. 
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Cotolo^ii^  qf  ftwl»— CoDtmned. 


No. 


Name. 


Locality. 


63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
83 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
80 
90 
91 
99 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
96 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 

104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
190 
191 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 

128 
129 
130 
131 

132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 


Gneiss 

Purple  felstone  or  petroeflex 

Gmv  felstone  or  petrosilex 

Yellow  felstone  or  petroeilex 

Rod  felstone  or  petrosilex 

Bed  elvanito  or  quartz  porphyry 

Gray  elvanite  or  quartz  porphyry 

Pinx  elvanite  or  quartz  porphyry — 

Bed  felstone  or  petrosilex ' 

Yellow  felstone  or  petrosflex 

Ilesh-colored  felstone  or  petrosilex  .. 

Gray  felstone  or  petrosilex 

Chlorite  schist 

Ught-nay  sandstone,  (Pliocene) .  — 
Greenish  sandstone  con^merate. . . . 

Granite 

Blue  felstone  or  petrosilex 

Andllaceons  sandstone 

Yellowish-gray  felstone  or  petzoeilex. 

Gray  sandstone 

Blue  felstone  or  petrosilex 

Gray  quartz  porphjrry  or  elvanite — 

Pink  felstone  or  petrosilex 

Gray  elvanite  or  quartz  porphyry.  . . 

Jasper  porphyry 

Strqied  or  slaty  porphyry 

Chlorite  schist 

Gametiferous  homUende  sdiist 

White  quarts 

Old  hot  sprinff  deposit 

Igneous  rook  oasalt 

g neons  rook,  (red) 
ght-red  coarse  sandstone 

Diffk-brown  ferruginous  sandstone . . 

Gametiferous  gneus f. 

Grdssen 

Compact  red  sandstone 

Volcanic  oonfpomerate 

Yellow  quartzite 

Coarse  .brown  sandstone 

Diorite 


Albite  granite 

Pinkish  trachyte,  with  hornblende. 
Yiolet-colored  rhyolite,  with  mica. . 

Pummice-stone 

Iron-stono 

Clilorite  scliist 

Granite 

Red  sandstone 

Basalt 

Red  volcanic  breccia 

Hornblende  schist,  (gametiferous) . 

Gray  gneiss 

Green  pornhyritic  trachyte 

Gray  porphyritic  trachyte 

Darx-green  porphyritic  trachyte. . . 

Siliceous  clay-slate 

White  quartzite 

Gray  quartzite 

Gray  sandstone 

Red  limestone 

Yellow  limestone 

Granite 

Basalt  coated  with  caldte 

Gray  rhyolito 


Light  yellowish-gray  trachyte 

Dark-gray  rhyolite 

Old  hot  spring  deposit 

Greenish-gray  rhyolito 


Yellow  rhyolite 

Blae  rhyolito :. 

Chalcedfony,  with  malachite 

White  trachyte 

White  and  red  trachyte 

Blai8b  trachyte  infilmited  with  sulphur 

Dark  i)crlite-liko  trachyte 

White  trachyte 

€rray  rhyolitio .-.;...  .t.'.  . . . .'.  i  rw%^. 


WOd  Cat  CaSon,  HontaiiA  Ttexitoty. 

Do.  ^^ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
Devil's  Pathwfty,  IfontttBft  Tmitaiy. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Below  Ylrgbiia  City,  Jfontuft  Tttfitoij. 

Da 

Da 
Above  Virginia  City,  HontaiiA  Taxiiofx. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
ICadison  River,  above  Virginia  City. 

Do. 
Mystic  Lake,  near  Fort  Ellia,  Montana  Ter. 

Da 

Da 
Spring  Cafion,  near  Fort  XIUb,  Montana  Tto. 
Above  Spring  Cafion,  near  Foit  EUia,  Mod^ 

tana  Territory. 
Near  Botteler's,  on  Yellowstone  Biver. 

Da 

Do. 
Emigrant  Gulch,  Montana  Territozy. 

Do. 
Emigrant  Peak,  Montana  Territory. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Above  Botteler's,  on  Yellowstone  Rivet. 
Ca&on  of  Yellowstone,  above  Botteler'a. 

Do.  <» 

Deal's  Slide,  Cinnabar  Mountain. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Above  Cinnabar  Mountain. 
Gardiner's  River. 

On  mountain,  near  Hot  Springs,  Gardiner'a 
River. 

Do. 

Do. 
Hot  Springs,  at  Gardiner's  River. 
On  mountain,  near  Hot  Springs,  Gardiner'a 
River. 

Do. 
Tower  Creek. 
Foot  of  Mount  Wasblmraa 
Grand  Cailon  of  the  YsUowstone  Biver. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 
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Obiidiui,  wIthiplieniUte.. 
Pink  iraclijte 

nnptajritiaDbtiiUan 


OUbMr*ptbieiepoiit... 

WHtttriS^W^'.'.'. 

Areillafcant  maaiaUaM-,.^,  ■ 
Bm  mlouiie  [HiddlDg^tooe . . 
TnuhjrtM 


Tnuhytfl,  with  homblBiide  and  oaldte.... 

Tideiiuo  DMCcta 

" depMll 

InBltnted  with  nilpbiir... 


Red  ttiifbjtfl.^.... ----. 

Blnlfh  tracbyte 

-Qmuiib  tnehftB 

Glraj  tiach jto,  with  hornblendB - 


Porphj-rtUo  ni 

Bed  mill  bluk  boultlc  i 
Hol-iprlni'  deposit , 
StUdfledwobif 


ChnlocdoDy  - _.. 

Bot-iprini'  deposit. 

White  andred  Tuiegated  undgtoae. . 

'White  tnwbyts 

Green  trnthvlo 

Hot-sprlni;  depoflit ^ 

YellowlBll  traobyt* 

Hflt-spring  depoeit 


ati) 


BMJe,(red) 

Basaltic raclcB,  (black)  .... 

Qnurlilto 

Brown  eouae  nodHtiDa... 


Yellow 

BmiatlienMU . 


<s5^te;!!i^!;"! 

White  qoartilte... 


Id  liot-Hpring  deposit... 


Coarse  grav  sandston 
Dark.pnrplieh  rbvall 
Llsht'Ualth  thydlito 


Gnnil  CoitaQ  of  tbe  YeDaBBtoae  Hirer. 


enter  Hilli.T 
Do. 

Mad-rolcanoea,  Tellowatinui  SXthc. 

Do. 
East  Fnrk  ot  Mwlleoa  Hiva. 
Near  Uadison  Lake. 
Wait  slile  of  TtUowitone  Laka. 
Bonlbern  Bboto  of  YoUoomtono  Lake. 

Do. 

Do. 
Promontoty  Point,  Yolloit 


Top  of  Monnl  Stevenson,  east  aide  of  Y 

Aane  Lnke. 
Top  of  UuuQt  Doano.  mat  Bideof  Ydlon 

East  shore  ot  Tellowatone  L*ke. 


Hortlii^iift  Hliora  of  YcUonalone  Lake. 


Tnrbid  Lake,  near  YoUowatona  Lake, 


Pelican  Cnwk. 

Do. 
Sonlh  bmncli  of  East  Fork  of  YellowBtene 


'u  Jcflcnon  nod  Madison  Birers. 


if  Jfl&bnon  Biver. 


k-Tall,  Deer  Creek  VoUey,  UoDtAna  Ter, 


BesTer  Head  Back,  Uontana  Tnrrllary. 

Do. 
Denver  Hend  CaHon,  UonMna  Terriloir, 
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Caidloffuc  o/rodi»— Continued. 


No. 


Name 


548  White  sandstone,  (Pliocene) 

549  ClAy-slate.  (silicoons) 

850  Coarse  red  sandstone 

851  Basalt 

232  Trachyte 

253  Trap-rock,  with  chalcedony 

254  Old  not-spring  deposit 

Si55  White  brecciatedTirolcanio  rock  — 

256  Kcd  brecciatcd  volcanic  rock 

257  Homblondic  gneiss 

258  Granite 

259  Qnartsite,  (highly  metamorphosed) 

260  PorpUsh  trachyte 

261  Gray  trachyte 

262  White  sandstone 

263  Old  hot-spring  deposit ; 

264  Limestone 

265  Basalt 

9M  Old  hot-spring  deposit,  (yellow) 

267  Old  hot-spring  deposit,  (white)  

268  Old  hot-spring  deposit,  (red) 

269  Limestone 

270  Basalt 

271  White  quartxite 

272  Bedqnartzite 

273  Greenish  qnartzite 

274  Limestone 

275  Yellowish  sandstone 

276  Grav  sandstone 

277  Yellow  sandstone 

278  Bedsandstono 

279  White  sandstone 

280  Sandstone 


,:* 


Locality. 


Beaver  Head  Cofion,  Montana  Territory. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Horse  Plain  Creek,  Montana  Territory. 

Do. 
Main  Divide  of  Bocky  Mountains. 
Medicine  Lodge  CroeK,  Idaho  Territory. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sotla  Springs,  Bear  Biver,  Utah  Territory. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Back  of  Bennington,  Utah  Territory. 

Do. 
Swau  Creek,  Utah  Territonr. 
Near  Evanston,  TJt^  Territory. 

Do. 

Do. 
Between  Evanston  and  Fort  Brldger. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fort  Bridger. 


i>A.ilT    !!• 


REPORT  OF  PROFESSOR  CYRUS  THOMAS. 

AGEICULTURAL   RESOURCES   OF   THE   TERRITORIES. 


C11.VP.      I.  GENERAL    REVIEW:    GEOGRAPHICAL    FEATURES,    MOUNTAINS, 

FORESTS,  ETC. 
Chap.   II.  THE  GREAT  BASIN. 
Chap.  III.  NORTHERN   PART    OF    SALT    LAKE    BASIN,  AND    SNAKE    RIVER 

PLAINS. 
Chap.  IV.  MONTANA  TERRITORY. 
Chap.    V.  LETTERS  FROM  PROFESSOR  G.  N.  ALLEN  AND  MR.  HASKILL,  AND 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  CULTIVATION  ON  THE  PLAINS  ALONG  THE 

LINE  OF  THE  KANSAS  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  :    BY  R.  S.  ELLIOTT. 


REPORT. 


WASHiNaTON,  D.  C,  Fehrv4iry  1, 1872. 

Deab  Sib  :  Herewith  I  present  a  report  of  my  investigations  of  the 
agricaltoral  resources  of  the  Territories  during  the  past  season. 

I  accompanied  the  exploring  party  from  Ogden,  in  Utah,  to  Virginia 
Ci^,  Montana.  As  it  was  evident  the  party  would  visit  no  arable  areas 
of  importance  while  investigating  the  interesting  region  around  Yellow- 
stone Lake,  it  was  thought  best  that  I  should  visit  other  parts  of  Mon- 
tana Territory.  In  accordance  with  this  opinion,  I  separated  from  the 
main  party  at  Virginia  City  and  proceeded  to  Helena.  Here  I  was  for- 
tunate in  finding  a  number  of  well-informed  persons  from  all  parts  of 
the  Territory,  through  whom  I  gained  a  large  amount  of  information  in 
regard  to  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  sections  I  was  unable  to  visit 
in  person.  From  this  point  I  crossed  over  the  dividing  range  of  the 
JKocky  Mountains  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Columbia.  I  tcJ^e  pleasure 
in  stating  that  my  investigations  have  developed  the  fact  that  this 
interesting  Territory  possesses  a  much  larger  area  of  arable  land  than  I 
had  anticipated.  It  is  true  that  the  agricultural  lands  are  separated 
into  comparatively  small  areas ;  but  this  character  has  its  advantage, 
as  it  secures  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  irrigating  purposes.  I  failed 
to  obtain  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the 
Territory ,-especially  that  part  lying  east  of  Fort  Benton.  That  it  con 
sists  of  broad,  level,  treeless  plains  is  well  known,  but  the  supply  o^ 
water  and  means  of  irrigation  appear  to  have  been  overlooked  by  those 
who  have  visited  this  section.  As  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  is  to 
pass  through  here  at  some  point,  it  is  important  that  this  should  be 
ascertained,  especially  as  the  descent  of  the  Missouri  below  Fort  Benton 
appears  to  be  too  small  to  give  any  promise  of  a  supply  of  water  for 
irrigation  from  it  by  the  ordinary  methods.  It  is  therefore  important 
that  further  data  should  be  obtained  on  this  point. 

The  climate  of  this  Territory  is  much  more  favorable  for  agriculture 
than  would  be  anticipated  from  its  northern  and  elevated  i>osition« 
Indian  corn,  of  a  tolerably  good  quality,  is  grown  on  each  side  of  the 
range  without  any  serious  climatic  difticulty.  Even  melons  and  fruits 
are  matured  in  some  of  the  valleys.  Some  have  attempted  to  account 
for  this  by  the  supposition  of  atmospheric  currents  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  &c. ;  but  the  real  reason  is  apparent  when  we  examine  the  barom- 
eter. The  Bitter-Eoot  Valley,  between  the  Rocky  and  Bitter-Boot  Mount- 
ains, is  fully  1,200  feet  lower  than  the  level  of  Salt  Lake;  and  there  are 
no  broad,  open  plains  of  that  extent  sufficient  to  give  play  to  the  8weex>- 
ing  storm  that  often  visits  other  sections. 

The  valleys  and  hill-sides  are  generally  covered  with  rich  and  nutri- 
tious grasses,  affording  excellent  pasturage  for  stock.  The  northwestern 
portion  has  a  large  area  covered  with  extensive  and  valuable  forests 
of  pine,  fir,  and  other  coniferous  trees.  I  was  surprised  to  find  the 
passes  across  the  main  range  so  easy  and  smooth ;  at  one  of  them.  Deer 
Lodge  Pass,  the  water  being  actually  taken  by  a  canal  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  side. 

I  found  the  citizens  everywhere  deeply  interested  in  these  iaN^'s>l\^^ 
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tionsj  and  always  ready  to  assist  me  in  every  i>ossible  way,  and  to  them 
J  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  information  contained  in  my  report  on 
that  Territory.  And  I  am  glad  to  say  that  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  test 
this  information  by  personal  observations,  I  found  it  generally  quite 
correct,  their  great  desire  being  not  to  exaggerate,  but  simply  to  get  the 
facts  in  regard  to  their  section  of  country  before  the  world.  I  would  be 
glad  to  mention  the  names  of  those  who  took  special  pains  to  assist  me, 
but  as  I  cannot  mention  all  I  hesitate  to  mention  any,  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  naming  Governor  Potts,  Colonel  Wheeler,  marshal  of  the 
district,  Colonel  Sanders,  the  editors  of  the  papers  of  Helena  and  Deer 
Lodge,  Major  Forbes,  Mr.  Granville  Stuart,  and  others,  some  of  whom 
are  mentione<l  in  my  report. 

From  Montana  I  returaed  to  Corinne,  in  Utah,  with  Professor  Allen, 
who  had  joined  me  at  Helena.  From  Corinne  I  proceeded  to  California, 
in  order  to  see  what  progress  had  been  made  here  in  the  method  of  irri- 
gating lands.  I  desired  especially  to  learn  what  was  being  done  in  the 
way  of  lifting  water.  A  visit  to  the  suburbs  of  Sacramento,  Oakland, 
and  San  Francisco  soon  gave  me  all  the  information  on  the  subject  that 
was  to  be  obtained,  as  no  statistics  in  regard  to  this  important  horti- 
cultural agency  appear  to  have  been  collected.  Tlie  wind-mill  appears 
to  be  neariy  the  only  iwwer  used  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  water,  and 
as  the  quantity  raised  by  each  is  small  it  is  apparent  that  these  cannot 
be  profitably  used  for  field  crops,  especially  where  they  compete  with 
the  products  of  rain-moistened  regions.  But  as  auxiliaries  to  horticul- 
ture they  are  valuable,  wherever  the  water  is  to  be  found  in  quantity  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  surface ;  and  there  are  probably  many  points  in 
the  Territories  into  which  your  survey  has  extended  where  they  could 
be  used  with  profit.  I  append  a  short  account  of  San  Jos6  Valley,  fur- 
nished by  Professor  Allen,  as  it  contains  some  very  interesting  matter. 
Although  California  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  fruits,  wheat,  &c.,  yet  I 
was  quite  disappointed  at  the  appearance  of  the  agricultural  districts 
visited,  though  this  was  owing  in  part  to  the  very  dry  season ;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  the  agricultural  resources  of  this  great  State  will  never 
be  properly  developed  until  a  more  thorough  system  of  irrigation  is 
adopted.  Although  the  annual  rain-fall  is  considerable,  yet  it  is  not 
distributed  through  the  growing  season  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  away 
with  the  necessity  for  irrigation. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  no  hard  wood  fit  for  wheelwright  puq>08es, 
and  agiicnltural  and  other  machinery,  was  to  be  found  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Visiting  the  wagon  and  other  slio])s  in  San  Francisco  where 
hard  wood  is  used,  to  ascertain  where  they  i)rocni'ed  it,  1  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  this  is  brought  from  the  Atlantic  States.  I  subsecjuently 
found  the  same  fact  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  president  of  the 
State  board  of  agriculture  of  California  for  18G8-'09.  I  had  ascertained 
this  was  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  Territories  of  the  Koeky  Mountain 
region,  but  was  not  aware  before  that  it  was  the  case  in  rt»gard  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  may  perhaps,  without  exaggeration,  be  said  that 
l)roper  timber  for  a  wagon  cannot  be  found  in  the  United  States  west 
of  the  one  hundredth  meridian.  As  this  places  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries of  the  Pacific  slope  under  considerable  disadvantage  in  this  resi>eet, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  General  Government  ought  to  talve  some  steps 
to  remedy  the  defect  as  far  as  possible.  Hard  wood  will  grow  in  these 
sections,  as  is  evident  from  the  experiments  made,  but  it  will  probably 
be  valueless  for  the  purposes  mentioned  unless  freely  watered  by  irriga- 
tion. Would  it  not  be  well  to  establish  in  California  an  exi)erimental 
farm  and  garden  under  the  Agricultural  Department!    The  conditions 
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of  dimate,  soil,  hamidity,  &c.,  in  that  entire  region  are  so  different 
from  that  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  that  experiments  in  the  latter  section 
have  no  applicability  to  the  former.  The  one  is  oriental,  the  other  occi- 
dental, although  reversed  in  position. 

As  I  have,  in  a  former  report,  given  a  short  account  of  the  arable 
areas  of  Utah,  I  have  devoted  a  part  of  the  present  to  the  consideration 
of  the  physical  features  of  the  Salt  Lake  Basin,  so  far  as  these  have 
any  bearing  upon  the  agricultural  resources  of  this  very  interesting 
region.  I  have  added  a  more  minute  account  of  that  i>ortion  of  North- 
em  Utah  over  which  the  expedition  passed  the  present  season,  and  which 
I  visited  in  person.  I  have  prefixed  a  general  outline  or  review  of  the 
geographical  features  of  those  portions  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  regions 
which  have  been  visited  by  the  exploring  party  under  your  charge 
during  the  past  three  years.  It  would  have  been  more  systematic  to 
have  placed  this  at  the  end,  but  I  preferred  the  other  plan,  as  many 
I>ersons  desire  to  know  the  conclusions  reached  without  having  to  read 
the  details. 

You  will  find,  accompanying  this  report,  a  continuation  of  my  investi- 
gations of  the  western  Orthoptera.  A  number  of  new  species — some 
twenty-eight  or  thirty — were  obtained,  and  have  been  described,  among 
them  some  of  considerable  interest,  adding  two  genera  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  insect  fauna  of  the  United  States. 

I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  report  to  you  in  a  special  manner  the  accom- 
modations received  from  the  various  stage-lines  running  from  Bozeman 
and  Virginia  City  to  Ilelena ;  thence  to  Beer  Lodge ;  and  thence  to 
Gorinne.  Over  ail  these  Professor  Allen  and  myself  were  passed  with- 
out charge,  and  treated  with  great  respect  and  kindness  by  all  the  offi- 
cers and  employ^^s.  To  the  Central  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  Denver  Pa- 
cific, and  Kansas  Pacific  Eailroads  we  are  under  many  obligations  for 
passes  for  one  or  both  of  us  over  these  roads ;  and  also  to  the  officers 
and  employes  for  the  many  acts  of  accommodation  extended  to  us,  by 
which  delay  was  prevented.  I  have  appended  a  short  report  of  some  of 
the  valleys  of  Nevada,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Harkey,  of  Reno,  pro- 
cured for  me  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Meecham  and  his  partner,  of  Hum- 
boldt, Nevada.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  another  year  a  more  complete 
account  of  this  intermontane  State  will  be  obtained.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Harkey  is  now  at  work  upon  this  subject,  which  will  probably  be  fur- 
nished you  when  completed. 

I  had  expected  a  short  account  of  the  lands  along  the  Union  Pacific 
Bailroad  in  the  western  part  of  Nebraska,  as  there  is  much  inquiry  in 
regard  to  these  various  sections. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  those  sections  of  the  West  which  have 
been  described  in  your  reports  have  received,  during  the  past  year,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  emigration  that  crossed  the  plains.  While  this 
has,  no  doubt,  been  owing  to  a  number  of  causes,  yet  we  are  justified  in 
believing  that  your  efforts  and  investigations  have  helped  to  bring  about 
this  result,  and  that  in  this  fact  you  have  an  evidence  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  your  labors. 

I  take  pleasure  in  returning  my  thanks  to  all  those  persons  who  have 
80  kindly  assisted  me  in  'my  work,  and  though  the  names  of  but  few 
have  been  mentioned,  I  feel  myself  under  equal  obligations  to  those 
whose  names  are  not  mentioned. 

1  remain,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

CYRUS  THOMAS. 

Professor  F.  V.  Hayden. 

14  a  s 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL   REVIEW. 
GEOGRAPHICAL  FEATURES. 

The  geographical  features  of  a  country  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  its  agricultural  resources,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  latter  necessarily 
involves  an  examination  of  the  former.  The  size  and  character  of  its 
mountains  and  valleys,  extent  of  its  plains,  and  size  and  number  of  its 
rivers  and  lakes,  are  all  items  which  must  be  considered  if  we  would 
make  our  investigations  complete.  So  far  as  I  have  noticed  these  in 
describing  the  separate  sections,  I  will  not  repeat  them  further  than  to 
generalize  these  more  minute  descriptions.  And  it  is  proper  for  me  to 
state  here  that  I  shall  confine  this  review  almost  wholly  to  those  Teni- 
tories  and  regions  visitCKl  in  person ;  not  that  each  locality  alluded  to 
has  been  examine^  personally,  but  that  I  have  visited  the  section  and 
learned  from  x>ersonal  observation  its  leading  external  features. 

The  boundaries  of  the  political  divisions,  and  even  the  outlines  of  the 
more  important  natural  areas,  can  so  easily  be  determined  from  the  maps, 
that  I  shall  omit  allusion  to  them,  except  where  1  may  have  occasion  to 
•do  so  for  the  purpose  of  explanation. 

MOUNTAINS. 

Passing  over  the  broad  plains  which  spread  out  westward  from  the 
Missouri  River,  the  first  objects  to  attract  our  attention  are  the  mount- 
4iins.  We  enter  upon  our  western  journey  with  a  desire  to  see  them, 
and  the  long  monotonous  ride  across  this  broad  expanse,  even  though 
sweeping  along  at  railroad  speed,  intensifies  that  desire.  And  when  we 
first  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  lofty  peak  or  range,  especially  if  it  has  a 
crown  of  snow  upon  its  summit,  glittering  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  that 
limpid  atmosphere,  all  other  objects  for  the  time  are  forgotten.  No  matter 
whether  wo  are  enthusiastic  admireis  of  nature's  works  or  not,  the  sim- 
ple fact  tliat  we  are  gazing  upon  the  snowy  summit  of  the  great  Rocky 
Mountain  Range  has  in  it  a  charm  that,  for  the  first  time,  at  least,  ar- 
rests the  attention  even  of  the  giddy  youth  and  suftering  invalid.  This 
first  impression  fixes  itself  so  indelibly  upon  the  mind  that  no  matter 
how  often  we  may  visit  this  region,  how  various  our  duties  may  be,  and 
how  intensely  we  are  devoted  to  them,  yet  after  we  have  returned,  often 
as  our  minds  revert  to  that  wsection,  the  mountains  will  stand  in  the  fore- 
^ound.  Nor  is  this  strange,  for  they  constitute  the  leading  and  promi- 
nent geographical  feature  of  the  great  West.  Aside  from  their  exceed- 
ingly important  geological  and  mineralogical  characters,  which  Professor 
Hayden  and  other  geologists  are  presenting  to  the  public,  they  also  ex- 
hibit external  features  which  have  important  bearings  upon  that  depart- 
ment which  has  been  assigned  to  me  for  investigation,  and  this  is  moi*e 
especially  true  in  this  section  of  the  country  where  the  rain  precipitation 
is  sc  small  and  irrigation  so  universally  necessary.  From  these  comes 
the  supplyof  water  for  irrigation;  these  are  the  great  reservoirs  upon 
which  the  hopes  of  the  agiiculturist  depend.  As  the  heat  of  summer 
approaches  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  pour  down  upon  his  fields,  he  watches 
day  by  day  with  anxious  eyes  the  rapidly  melting  patches  of  snow  that 
lie  upon  the  crest  of  the  neighboring  mountain;  for,  unless  his  ditches 
are  fed  by  one  of  the  larger  perennial  streams,  he  knows  that  upon  the 
rivulets  which  flow  from  those  crystal  banks  depend  the  life  of  his  crop 
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and  the  supply  of  food  for  himself  and  family.  He  is  well  aware  that 
soon  after  they  have  disappeared,  the  little  rills  will  cease  to  flow,  his 
ditches  become  dry,  and  his  crops,  unless  previously  matured,  become 
parched  and  withered  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  this  remark- 
ably dry  atmosphere.  Hence  the  snows  of  winter,  when  heavy  in  the 
mountains,  instead  of  being  looked  upon  as  misfortunes,  are  hailed  as 
the  sure  harbingers  of  a  plenteous  harvest  the  following  seasons.  I 
have  more  than  once  heard  the  remark  made  by  those  who  have  long 
resided  in  that  country,  "  It  would  be  better  for  us  if  we  had  more  snow ;" 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  statement  true.  A  hasty  trip  across  the 
greBit  mountain  belt  on  one  line  will  doubtless  give  to  the  casual  ob- 
server the  impression  that  there  is  a  general  sameness  throughout. 
The  broken  crests  and  x>eaks  of  the  eastern  range  and  rugged  forest- 
crowned  Sierra  will  doubtless  be  contrasted  with  the  broad  inter- 
vening waste  of  ridges,  valleys,  and  plains,  but  will  scarcely  do  away 
with  the  impression  of  monotonous  uniformity.  But  a  closer  study  of 
these  vast  monuments  of  nature's  building  will  show  us  new  forms,  va- 
rying features,  and  different  characters  at  every  step. 

Instead  of  being  arranged  in  continuous  ridges,  as  was  for  a  long 
time  supposed,  this  immense  belt  is  broken  and  irregular,  at  one  point 
grouping  it-s  loftiest  peaks  and  ridges  in  a  compact  mass,  while  at 
another  isolated  ranges  have  wide  wastes  lying  between  them.  The 
water  divide  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  slopes,  in  some  places 
being  the  crest  of  the  loftiest  ridge,  running  a  tortuous  course,  winding 
right  and  left,  yet  with  a  general  northwest  and  southeast  direction,  at 
other  pointe  it  is  an  undeflnable  line  on  a  broad  and  apparently  level 
artemisia  plain. 

The  mountain  region  reaches  from  the  eastern  slope  that  descends  to 
the  great  plains  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  5  but  the  true  Rocky  Mountain 
belt,  although  vast  in  its  proportions,  is  much  more  limited,  extending, 
in  the  latitude  of  Colorado  and  Southern  Wyoming,  from  the  eastern 
flank  to  the  Wahsateh  Eiinge,  a  distance,  direct,  of  some  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  Here,  in  the  western  half  of  Colorado,  eastern  part  of 
Utah,  and  southern  border  of  Wyoming,  is  the  heaviest  mountain  mass 
in  the  Union.  Extendnig  east  and  west  from  one  hundred  and  fifth  to 
one  hundred  and  twelfth  meridians,  and  north  and  south  from  the 
thirty-seventh  to  the  forty-first  parallels,  it  covers  a  quadrangular  area 
of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  square  miles.  Within  these  bounds  are 
collected  a  large  number  of  the  highest  peaks  and  ridges  of  the  entire 
Bocky  Mountain  belt.  It  is  split  into  two  parts  by  the  vaHey  of  Green 
.Biver,  which  traverses  the  entire  area  from  north  to  south  near  the  one 
hundred  and  tenth  meridian,  the  eastern  moiety  containing  the  heaviest 
portion. 

From  the  southern  boundary  of  Wyoming  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  Colorado,  the  eastern  range,  which  lies  principally  between  the  one 
hundred  and  fifth  and  one  hundred  and  seventh  meridians,  is  exceed- 
ingly rugged,  broken  up  into  sharp  x)eaks  and  tortuous  ridges.  On  the 
eastern  slope  it  is  composed  of  an  irregular  series  of  ridges,  leaning  one 
against  the  other  in  ascending  order  toward  the  west  5  these  at  a  few 
points  separating,  so  as  to  leave  large  depressed  areas,  as  the  parks, 
Upper  Arkansas  Valley,  &c.  This  form,  connected  with  the  great  eleva- 
tion of  this  entire  mountain  area,  has  a  very  important  bearing  upon 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the  plains  and  valleys  at  the  eastern  base, 
as  it  affords  immense  reservoirs  for  the  accumulation  of  winter  snows, 
from  which  the  streams  can  draw  a  supply  of  water.  Hence,  most  of  the 
streams  which  take  their  rise  in  this  range  are  perennial^  atEoTdvcL^^TL 
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abnndaiice  of  water  for  a  broad  strip  of  land  along  the  eastern  flank 
of  the  range.  Not  only  are  they  rugged  in  general  oatline,  bat  also  in 
minate  detail,  being  exceedingly  rocky  and  jagged,  except  in  some  of 
the  parks  and  larger  depressions,  where  the  local  drift  has  ronnded  the 
lower  hills.  As  a  general  thing,  they  are  covered  with  heavy  forests  of 
pine  and  flr,  except  where  the  altitude  exceeds  the  line  of  arborescent 
vegetation.  I  would  call  special  attention  here  to  this  fact,  as  I  wish 
to  allude  to  it  hereafter — ^the  connection  between  the  rugged,  rocky  sur- 
face and  forest  growth.  In  the  parks  and  other  spots  where  there  are 
heavy  deposits  of  drift,  evidently  brought  down  from  the  surrounding 
heights,  as  a  general  thing  there  are  no  forests,  occasional  groves  of 
stunted  cedars  or  piiions  being  the  chief  exceptions. 

Along  the  east  base,  after  passing  Box  Elder  Greek,  going  south, 
long  straight-lined  foot-hills  are  often  to  be  seen  shooting  out  from  the 
mountain  side,  their  tops  flat  and  almost  or  quite  level.  They  are  gen- 
erally very  smooth,  without  forest  growth,  but  grassed  over  as  evenly 
as  a  mown  meadow.  These  singular  formations  constitute  a  very  re- 
markable feature  of  this  section,  and  give  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  land- 
scape. An  occasional  ^^mesa"  or  squarely  truncated  hill  can  be  seen 
here,  but  these  are  more  characteristic  of  the  country  farther  south. 

As  we  approach  the  borders  of  New  Mexico  the  mountains  gradually 
diminish  in  height,  the  mass  separating  into  more  regularly  continuous 
ranges ;  the  naked  crests  of  the  higher  ridges  often  sharply  serrated. 
The  sides,  though  rocky  and  deeply  and  sharply  furrowed,  are  hardly 
so  rugged  as  farther  north.  As  might  be  inferred  from  these  character- 
istics, the  accumulations  of  snow  are  less  extensive,  the  water  more 
rapidly  carried  off,  and  the  streams  less  permanent  than  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mountains  farther  north  in  Colorado. 

The  Katon  Mountains,  which  run  east  from  the  main  range,  near  the 
dividing  line  between  the  two  Territories,  form  a  rather  singular  excep- 
tion to  the  general  direction  of  the  eastern  ranges.  In  their  external 
features  they  are  much  like  the  mountains  with  which  they  connect  in 
some  respects,  while  in  others  they  remind  us  more  of  some  of  the 
mountains  in  Southeastern  Kentucky.  They  are  tolerably  well  timbered, 
much  of  it  being  of  a  very  fine  quality.  They  give  rise  to  the  Purga- 
tory and  Cimarron  Rivers. 

Passing  over  this  range  to  the  south  side,  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  landscape  is  the  largo  number  of  isolated  "  mesas.  ^ 
These  singular  elevations,  in  the  form  of  truncated  cones  or  pyramids, 
with  flat  and  horizontal  tops  and  sharp  outlines,  rise  up  from  the  level 
plains,  or  from  the  surface  of  a  broad  valley,  and  almost  invariably, 
without  any  lateral  connection  with  any  other  elevated  ground.  In  ex- 
tent they  are  widely  difterent,  some  presenting  a  table  surface  of  but  a 
few  acres,  while  others  have  nearly  as  many  square  miles.  It  is  evident 
that  these  are  beyond  the  reach  of  irrigation,  from  any  natural  reser- 
voirs or  streams,  their  only  value  being  as  grazing  fields. 

This  eastern  mountain  group  appears  to  have  two  culminating  points 
or  radiating  centers ;  the  northern,  and  principal  one,  lies  immediately 
around  the  North  and  Middle  Parks,  and  forms  the  rim  of  these  elevated 
basins;  the  other  lies  immediately  southwest  of  South  Park.  In  the 
first  of  these,  Blue  Kiver,  White  River,  Bear  River,*  North  Platte,  and 
a  number  of  the  tributaries  of  South  Platte,  take  their  rise.  In  the 
other.  Grand  River,  the  Rio  Grande,  Arkansas,  and  main  branch  of  the 
South  Platte  have  their  sources.    The  parks  act  as  huge  cisterns  for  the 

*  This  is  not  the  Boar  River  of  Salt  Lake  Basin,  but  connects  with  Green  River. 
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reception  of  the  Dumerous  little  moantain  rivulets  that  flow  down  from 
the  sorronnding  rim,  collecting  them  together  and  discharging  them  at 
one  outlet.  Thus  the  North  Park  collects  the  various  streams  which 
form  the  North  Platte ;  the  Middle  Park,  those  that  form  Blue  Eiver ; 
South  Park,  those  to  form  the  South  Platte ;  the  San  Luis  Park,  those 
to  form  the  Kio  Grande ;  and  the  Upper  Arkansas  Valley,  which  is  a 
true  park,  those  to  form  the  Arkansas  Biver.  Here,  then,  we  see  that 
five  of  the  great  rivers  of  this  vast  central  region  have  their  sources 
close  together  in  this  mountain  area.  Upon  the  peaks,  ranges,  parks, 
and  forests  embraced  between  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  and  one  hun- 
dred and  seventh  meridians  and  thirty-eighth  and  forty-first  parallels, 
an  area  not  exceeding  eighteen  thousand  square  miles,  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  agricultural  resources  of  an  area  of  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  square  miles. 

Before  passing  over  to  the  west  side  of  the  section  under  consideration, 
I  would  call  attention  to  the  Black  Hills,  (or  Laramie  Range,)  of  Wyo- 
ming, which  seems  to  be  the  real  northern  extension  of  the  Colorado 
Range,  but  the  continuity  is  somewhat  broken  at  the  gorge  of  the  Cache- 
a-la-Poudre,  and  it  takes  the  form  of  a  huge  appendage,  like  the  claw 
of  a  crab.  Circling  round  the  eastern  and  northern  portions  of  the  great 
Laramie  Park,  it  acts  as  a  bracing  wall  to  this  vast  elevated  plain, 
whose  surface  is  fully  1,500  feet  above  the  plains  at  the  eastern  base. 
Its  external,  or  eastern  slope,  presenting  a  much  longer  descent  than  its 
inner  or  western  face,  differs  considerably  in  character  from  the  latter ; 
while  the  latter,  at  least  as  far  north  as  the  gorge  of  the  Laramie  River, 
presents  comparatively  smooth  and  rounded  surfaces,  the  former  is  rugged , 
and,  especially  along  the  northern  part,  deeply  gashed  by  rough  and  rocky 
caiions.  The  intervening  ridges  are  quite  rugged  up  in  the  mount^iin 
near  their  origin,  but  as  they  descend  to  the  plain  they  gradually  lose 
their  rough  character,  and  grow  smoother  and  rounder,  and,  seen  trans- 
versely, present  a  succession  of  rounded  foot-hills,  which  appear  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  The  eastern  fiank  and  summit  are  tolerably  well 
wooded,  and  the  northern  portion  appears  to  have  a  timber  growth  pretty 
generally  distributed  over  it,  but  interrupted  by  numerous  open,  field- 
like spaces.  Numerous  small  streams  that  form  tributaries  to  the  Noith 
Platte  have  their  origin  on  the  eastern  slope,  while  on  the  west  but  one 
or  two  have  their  sources  in  this  range. 

Between  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  this  mountain  group 
intervenes  a  brofid  but  irregular  depression,  forming  the  Green  River 
basin.  The  broad,  elevated  plain,  formerly  called  the  Colorado  Desert, 
which  stretches  north  and  south  from  the  Wind  River  Rangeto  the  Uintah 
Mountains,  and  east  and  west  from  the  Wahsatch  Range  to  the  imper- 
ceptible divide,  separating  it  from  Laramie  Plains,  forms  the  upper  por- 
tion. Having  a  gentle  southern  slope,  and  inclination  to  a  central 
channel,  it  collects  the  waters,  which  once  evidently  formed  an  immense 
lake,  against  the  mountain  barrier  at  the  south  margin,  of  which  an 
account  will  be  found  in  Professor  Hayden's  report  for  1870.  Having, 
in  the  geological  past,  burst  through  this  barrier,  a  tortuous  channel 
has  been  formed  for  the  waters,  by  which  they  connect  with  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  its  vast  water  system  farther  south,  receiving  large 
contributions  from  right  and  left  in  its  passage. 

Shooting  out  from  the  Wahsatch  Range  on  the  west,  the  Uintah  Mount- 
ains stretch  directly  eastward,  forming  the  southern  wall  to  the  upper 
portion  of  this  basin,  forcing  Green  River,  in  making  its  exit  from  the 
northern  plains,  to  bend  eastward  in  order  to  flank  them.  This  range, 
which  has  a  direction  the  reverse  of  the  general  course  of  the  mo\un^\\i% 
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of  this  region,  possesses  features  peculiar  to  itself.  Although  rising 
at  points,  as  will  be  seen  from  Professor  Hayden's  report,  to  a  height 
of  12,000  and  even  13,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  shooting  np 
sharp  and  lofty  peaks  above  the  limit  of  arborescent  vegetation,  yet 
it  possesses,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  that  x)eculiar  evidence  of  the 
remarkable  effects  of  erosion  seen  in  the  lower  ridges  in  this  section. 
But  the  description  of  this  interesting  region  by  Professor  Haydeu  is 
so  full  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  more  than  that  here  is 
found  a  heavy  forest  growth  of  excellent  pine  timber,  which  on  accoant 
of  its  proximity  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  will  probably,  at  no  very 
distant  day,  prove  a  source  of  wealth  to  this  region. 

Passing  a  little  farther  westward,  we  encountered  the  great  Wahsatch 
Bange,  which,  stretching  north  and  south  for  four  hundred  miles,  forms 
the  vast  terrace  above  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin.  To  understand  tiie 
relation  that  this  range  bears  to  the  eastern  range  running  throngh 
Colorado  and  Wyoming,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  from  Salt 
Lake  to  Cheyenne  there  is  one  great  mountain  which  has  been  lifted  in 
the  air  an  average  height  of  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  and 
between  2,000  and  3,000  feet  above  the  mass  of  debris  piled  against  its 
flanks.  Its  broad  summit  formed  of  the  plains,  hills,  ridges,  and  peaks 
which  intervene,  these  ranges  are  its  flanking  walls,  forming  the  eastern 
and  western  escarpments.  The  Wahsatch  Bange,  though  rugged  and 
rocky,  does  not,  at  least  on  its  western  slope,  ]K>ssess  the  jagged  char- 
acter to  such  a  high  degree  as  the  Colorado  Mountains,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  sharply  indented  and  furrowed,  much  like  the  Sierra  Blanco 
Mountains  which  surround  San  Luis  Park  on  the  northeast.  The  west- 
em  slope,  especially  from  Ogden  to  the  south  end  of  Utah  Lake,  instead 
of  sloping  down  regularly  to  the  surface  of  the  basin,  seems  to  plunge 
down  through  the  debris  which  presses  against  it  as  the  cliff  planges 
down  into  the  waters  of  the  ocean  which  lave  its  side.  There  is  here 
but  one  culminating  point,  which  acts  as  the  radiating  center  for  the 
water  systems  of  the  region.  This  is  at  the  place  where  the  Uintah 
Mountains  connect  with  the  Wahsatch  Range,  almost  immediately  at  the 
southwei^t  angle  of  Wyoming  Territory,  but  situated  in  Utah.  Here 
White,  Uintah,  Bear,  Weber,  and  Provo  Rivers  have  their  origin,  the  first 
two  connecting  with  Green  River  and  the  others  entering  the  Salt  Lake 
Basin  at  different  points. 

Moving  northward  across  the  broad,  open  space  occupied  by  the  Green 
River  Plains  and  Laramie  Plains,  the  one  lying  on  the  Atlantic  and  tho 
other  on  the  Pacific  slope,  connected  by  an  imperceptible  divide,  we  en- 
counter another  striking  feature,  varying  the  apparent  monotony  of 
this  mountain  region.  1  say  '*  apparent  monotony,"  for,  in  reality,  the 
scenery  is  constiintly  changing  at  every  step  to  the  ardent  student  of 
nature.  Stretching  east  and  west  from  the  north  end  of  the  Black 
Hills  of  Wyoming  to  the  south  end  of  the  Wind  River  Range  is  a  series 
of  remarkable  granite  hills  skirting  the  valley  of  the  Sweetwater.  These 
have  much  the  api>earance  of  the  sharp  peaks  and  crests  of  a  submerged 
range,  which,  shooting  up  throngh  the  sea  of  sand,  mark  its  course. 
So  striking  is  this  appearance  that  even  the  most  casual  observers 
almost  involuntarily  make  the  comparison. 

From  this  point  northward  the  range  (by  this  1  intend  the  entire  belt) 
contracts  and  changes  its  direction.  From  the  thirty-seventh  to  theforty- 
third  parallels  its  course  is  almost  directly  north,  and  extending  in  width 
from  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  to  the  one  hundred  and  twelfth  meridians, 
an  airline  distance  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Here  it  bends 
northwest,  making  an  angle  with  its  former  course  of  some  twenty  or 
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twenty-five  degrees,  and,  the  eastern  flank  diverging  a  little  more  rap- 
idly than  the  western  flank,  the  two  approach,  narrowing  the  width  of 
the  belt  toward  the  north.  While  this  is  trae  as  a  general  statement, 
it  mast  not  be  supposed  that  in  attempting  to  follow  it  out  in  detail 
we  shall  find  any  great  uniformity,  for  we  shall  proceed  but  a  compara- 
tively short  distance  up  the  western  flank  until  we  encounter  the  rugged 
Salmon  Eiver  Mountains,  pressing  against  the  belt  at  its  narrowest 
I>oint  like  a  huge  goiter  upon  the  neck.  But  the  most  interesting  group 
Trithin  this  part  of  the  belt  is  to  be  found  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
"Wyoming,  which  has  been  the  objective  i>oint  of  the  present  year's  expe- 
dition, and  of  which  a  very  full  and  deeply  interesting  account  will  be 
foand  in  Professor  Hayden's  report  of  the  present  year,  and  to  which 
this  report  forms  an  appendage.  I  shall,  therefore,  refer  to  it  only  so 
far  as  its  features  bear  upon  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  surround- 
ing regions ;  and,  moreover,  although  passing  closely  around  the  west- 
em  and  northwestern  flanks,  and  crossing  the  axial  range  at  its  western 
exit,  I  did  not  in  person  visit  the  magniflcent  scenery  immediately  sur- 
Founding  Yellowstone  Lake,  which  Ues  near  the  central  point  of  the 
group. 

The  northern  limb  of  the  Wahsatch  Bange,  separating  the  waters  of 
Green  Biver  from  those  of  Bear  and  Snake  Bivers,  penetrates  northward 
near  the  western  border  of  Wyoming  Territory.  Wind  Biver  Bange, 
stretching  northwest  from  South  Pass,  rising  in  altitude  as  it  advances 
until  it  culminates  in  Fremont's  Peak,  forms  the  divide  here  between 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  represented  by  Green  and  Wind 
Bivers.  The  west  branch  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  reaching  across 
the  Wind  Biver  Valley,  leaving  a  deep  gorge  for  the  passage  of  this 
stream,  directs  its  course  toward  the  same  central  point ;  and  the  main 
Becky  Mountain  Bange  from  the  north  here  bends  its  course  eastward 
to  connect  with  the  others  at  the  great  point  of  union.  In  other  words, 
here  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  great  northwestern  mountain  belt^ 
from  which  radiate  not  only  its  chief  mountain  ranges,  but  also,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  principal  streams  of  the  section.  The  Big 
Horn,  Yellowstone,  Madison,  Green,  and  Snake  Bivers  all  have  their 
origin  here,  the  first  three  finding  an  outlet  for  their  waters  through 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  next  through  the  Colorado 
of  the  West-to  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  the  last  through  the  Columbia 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  three  thousand  miles  from  the  exit  of  the  first. 
Here,  amid  a  collection  of  the  most  wonderful  scenery  on  the  continent, 
is  found  the  chief  radiating  point  of  the  water-systems  of  the  Northwest, 
being  equaled  in  this  respect  only  by  the  mountain  gioup  of  Colorado 
Territory.  A  result  naturally  to  be  expected  from  this  formation  fol- 
lows, viz,  an  abundant  supply  of  never-failing  streams.  It  is  also  inter- 
esting, on  account  of  the  influence  it  has  upon  the  course  of  the  minor 
streams,  to  notice  the  obstinate  tendency  of  the  minor  ranges  to  main- 
tain the  north  and  south  direction  so  common  in  Territories  south  and 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Basin.  The  Teton  Bange,  between  Henry's  Fork  and 
the  main  branch  of  Snake  Biver,  the  northern  arm  of  the  Wahsatch, 
the  main  range  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  between  the  waters  of 
Big  Horn  and  Powder  Bivers,  and  even  the  ridge  separating  the  two 
branches  of  the  latter  stream,  though  varying  much  in  character,  all 
have  this  course  almost  direct  If  we  pass  north  of  the  group  into  the 
southern  part  of  Montana,  we  find  this  holds  good  with  respect  to  the 
ridges  which  separate  the  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Missouri.  The 
divides  between  gtiukiug^Water  and  the  Madison,  between  Madison 
and  Gallatin,  and  between  Gallatin  and  the  Yellowstone^  all  \)i:<i^tN^ 
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'  the  same  north  and  south  direction,  notwithstanding^  the  remarkable 
and  enormous  flexure  of  the  great  dividing  range  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Nor  does  this  stop  here;  for  if  wo  cross  the  divide  again  and 
enter  the  basin  of  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia,  we  find  the  same 
thing  there  on  a  reduced  scale,  the  ridges  which  separate  the  southern 
tributaries  of  the  Hell  Gate,  with  no  considerable  exception,  following 
the  same  rule. 

In  consequence  of  this  general  direction  of  the  minor  ranges  and 
ridges,  the  smaller  streams  have  generally  a  north  or  south  course, 
whUe  the  larger  streams,  to  which  they  form  tributaries,  with  one  chief 
exception.  Green  Eiver,  run  eastward  or  westward.  For  example:  Pow- 
der, Tongue,  and  Big  Horn  Rivers ;  Yellowstone  and  Missouri,  above 
their  bends ;  Clark's  Fork  of  Yellowstone,  Gallatin,  Madison,  Stinking 
Water,  and  Beaverhead  Rivers,  on  the  Atlantic  slope ;  and  Deer  Lodge 
River,  Flint  and  Stony  Creeks,  and  Bitter-Root  River,  on  the  Facile 
slope,  all  run  north ;  while  Green  River,  the  upper  part  of  Snake  River, 
and  Henry's  Fork  run  almost  directly  south.  I  might  add  to  this  list, 
but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  some  great  law  which  gov- 
erns their  direction,  or  that  there  is  a  remarkable  uniformity. 

The  direction  and  character  of  the  mountains  in  the  northwest  part 
of  Montana  are  hereafter  alluded  to,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to 
state  them  here. 

I  have  not  visited  the  Salmon  River  Mountains,  and  therefore  have 
no  very  correct  idea  as  to  their  character,  but  understand  that  they  are 
quite  rugged  and  irregular.  They  give  rise  to  but  one  important  stream, 
the  Salmon  River.  And  I  may  add  here  that  an  inspection  of  the  best 
maps  of  this  but  little- known  section  shows  that  here  the  same  tendency 
of  the  minor  ranges  to  maintain  the  north  and  south  direction  prevails, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  upper  portion  of  the  river,  and  a  number 
of  its  tributaries,  run  north ;  and  Snake  River,  for  two  hundred  miles  of 
its  pasjsage  tbrongli  this  latitude,  has  the  same  direction. 

This  is  but  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  mountain  character  of  this 
great  elevated  region,  which,  in  many  respects,  presents  more  of  the 
oriental  than  of  the  occidental  features.  If  we  could  stand  at  the  extreme 
southern  end,  and,  looking  north,  take  in  at  one  view  the  entirp  reach 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  would,  between  the 
thirtj^-seventh  and  forty-fourth  parallels  of  latitude,  present  the  following 
outlines :  From  the  Missouri  west,  for  four  hundred  miles,*  we  should 
see  an  inclined  plane  gradually  ascending  from  900  feet  at  its  eastern 
limit,  to  6,000,  above  the  sea  near  its  western  extremity;  slightly 
curving  upward,  making  the  ascent  a  little  more  rapid  in  this  part. 
Here  we  would  see  a  rugged  wall  shooting  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet 
higher,  while  west  of  it,  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  farther, 
would  be  seen  an  irregular  surface,  slightly  depressed  in  the  middle, 
but  having  a  general  level  of  2,000  feet  above  the  inclined  plfiin  east 
At  the  western  border  we  should  observe  another  rugged  wall  rising 
one  or  two  thousand  feet^  and  descending,  on  its  west  flank,  2,000  feet 
below  the  surface  east  of  it.  West  from  here  we  would  observe  the  line 
preserving  this  level  for  some  distance,  then  curving  upward  somewhat 
rapidly,  until  it  reached  an  elevation  of  0,500  feet  above  the  sea,  would 
gradually  descend  a  little  below  the  line,  immediately  west  of  the  last 
wall.  Here  we  should  see  another  wall  rising  up  to  a  height  of  8,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  the  line,  at  first  curving  rapidly  down- 
ward, would  descend  to  the  level  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

*"  I  hmit  thoso  difltonces  to  direct  measuromout. 
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RIVER  SYSTEHS. 

iAs  I  have  repeatedly  stated,  and  as  is  well  knowD,  the  chief  divide  of 
the  waters  is  the  main  ridge  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  running  generally 
a  northwest  and  southeast  course,  separating  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
fro^l  those  of  the  Pacific,  consequently  giving  two  general  slopes,  one 
to  the  east,  the  other  to  the  west,  modified  by  lateral  ranges,  mount- 
ains, &C.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  north  and  south  course  of  the 
minor  ranges  as  modifying  the  influence  of  the  general  slope,  crossing, 
at  right  angles,  the  natural  direction  of  the  water  coming  down  from 
the  chief  divide,  turning  the  minor  streams  north  and  south.  But  there 
is  also  another  very  important  modifying  feature,  which  has  much  to 
do  with  giving  form  to  the  water-basins  and  the  general  course  of  their 
water  drainage.  This  is  a  great  transverse  divide,  which,  though  not 
so  prominent  and  i>erceptible  as  the  great  longitudinal  one,  is  equally 
potent,  so  far  as  acting  as  a  dividing  water-shed  is  concerned. 

Starting  near  the  northwest  corner  of  Nebraska,  it  runs  westward  to 
the  northwest  corner  of  Nevada,  making  a  sharp  bend  northward  along 
the  we«t  boundary  of  Wyoming,  around  the  upper  arm  of  the  Green 
Biver  Basin. 

By  examining  a  good  map,  the  influence  of  this  almost  imperceptible 
divide  upon  the  water  systems  of  this  region  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the 
direction  the  principal  streams  flow  to  reach  their  respective  reservoirs. 
By  crossing  the  Eocky  Mountains  somewhat  at  right  angles,  it  forms  four 
great  basins,  the  one  sloping  to  the  northeast,  the  waters  of  which  are 
drained  by  the  Upper  Missouri,  the  one  to  the  northwest  being  drained 
by  the  Columbia,  the  one  to  the  southeast  being  drained  by  the  Platte, 
the  one  to  the  southwest  being  double,  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin  and 
the  Green  Kiver  Valley. 

The  waters  of  the  northeast  and  southeast  basins  roach  the  Missis- 
sippi through  the  same  channel,  the  Missouri.  The  plains  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains  in  Montana  having  a  much  less  elevation  than  those 
lying  along  the  east  base  of  the  range  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  and 
the  distance  the  waters  of  the  former  have  to  traverse  to  reach  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  being  much  greater  than  that  of  the  latter,  it  follows 
that  the  descent  of  the  former  is  much  less  rapid  than  that  of  the  latter. 
Hence,  we  find  that  while  the  Plattes  have  a  descent  on  the  plains  of 
fix>m  five  or  six  to  eight  feet  to  the  mile,  that  of  the  Missouri  east  of 
Fort  Benton  is  only  about  two  feet  to  the  mile.  Therefore,  while  it  will 
be  iK>ssible,  by  extensive  canals,  to  utilize  the  waters  of  the  former 
streams  in  irrigating  the  plains  which  border  them,  the  same  thing 
would  seem  to  be  impossible  in  regard  to  the  waters  of  the  Missouri,  or 
its  chief  tributary,  the  Yellowstone.  Possibly  something  may  hereafter 
be  done  in  the  wtiy  of  raising  water  by  machinery,  but  this  can  be  made 
remunerative  only  at  certain  points,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Hus- 
banding the  water  during  freshets,  when  a  higher  level  is  reached,  may 
also  be  practicable,  to  a  limited  extent :  but  I  know  too  little  in  regard 
to  the  rises  in  this  stream  to  express  any  opinion  on  this  point. 

Lewis's  Fork  of  the  Columbia,  (Snake  Eiver,)  which,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Idaho,  traverses  an  extensive  plain,  has  a  descent  of  certainly 
not  less  than  six  or  eight  feet  to  the  mile ;  and  as  the  bordering  lands  are 
low  and  comparatively  level,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  whj-  its  waters 
may  not  be  utilized  to  their  full  extent  in  irrigating  this  plain. 

How  far  the  waters  of  these  streams  may  be  rendered  useful  as  a 
means  of  transportation,  I  cannot  say.  That  the  Plattes  and  Snake 
Biver^  as  they  now  are,  are  not  navigable,  is  quite  certain ;  but  I  &6/i&  \2l^ 
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reason  wby  a  system  of  canals  may  not  be  constructed  which  wonld  not 
only  afford  water  for  irrigation,  but  also  a  means  of  transportation,  un- 
less it  be  that  it  would  not  be  remunerative.  At  present,  such  projects 
are  impracticable,  the  population  of  that  section  not  requiring  th^n. 
and  the  slow  movements  of  this  mode  of  transportion  are  not  adapted 
to  present  requirements.  But  the  day  may,  and  probably  will,  oome 
when  a  canal  irom  the  upper  waters  of  the  North  or  South  Platte,  or  of 
the  Arkansas,  to  the  Missouri  or  Mississippi,  will  justify  the  transpor- 
tation of  mineiaJs  and  products  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  regions,  which 
would  otherwise  be  valueless.  It  is  possible  a  difficulty  would  be  ex- 
perienced on  account  of  the  porosity  of  the  soil,  but  so  far  as  tried  for 
irrigating  ditches  no  difficidty,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  experi- 
enced in  this  respect;  but  these,  it  is  true,  have  a  much  greater  descent 
than  could  be  given  to  a  canal  intended  for  transportation.  But  in  sum- 
ming up  the  resources  of  this  portion  of  the  country,  these  should  not 
be  overlooked  because  they  would  not  at  present  be  remunerative. 

FORESTS,  TDCBER,  ETC. 

We  may  state,  as  a  general  fact  to  which  tljere  are  but  few  exceptions, 
that  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  there  is  no  other  useful  timber 
than  pine  and  fir  until  after  we  have  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevada  Bange, 
and  if  for  the  California  side  we  add  the  celebrated  redwood,  we  em- 
brace nearly  all  the  important  timber  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States.  While  the  Territories  and  Pacific  States  have  many  advan- 
tages of  which  they  may  with  propriety  boast,  it  is  useless  and  unwise  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  general  scarcity  of  timber  is  a  serious 
drawback.  West  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  the  timbered  land 
cannot  be  fairly  estimated  at  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  area. 
This  is  the  estimate  given  for  California  by  C.  F.  Ilced,  esq.,  president 
of  tbe  State  board  of  agriculture,  .and  is  as  high  an  estimate  as  can 
fairly  be  made  for  the  entire  western  section  of  the  Union.  And  if  we 
exclude  from  the  calculation  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Idaho  aid  Montana,  even  this  would  be  too  high.  Asa 
matter  of  course,  if  we  look  at  the  mountain  region  of  California  and 
Northwestern  Wyoming,  the  Uintah  and  Colorado  Mountain  groups, 
Northwestern  Montana,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory,  this  esti- 
mate will  appear  to  do  injustice  to  the  country.  But  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  broad,  treeless  plains  stretching  eastward  from  the 
base  of  the  main  range,  the  naked  hills,  valleys,  mesas,  and  plains  of 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Western  Utah,  the  barren  plain  of  Green 
Biver,  treeless  expanse  of  the  Laramie  Plains,  the  smooth  and  rounded 
hills  and  slopes  of  Southern  Idaho  and  Southern  Montana,  and  com- 
pare their  extent  with  the  narrow,  timbered  strips  that  skirt  their  streams 
and  occasionally  flank  the  elevated  ridges,  we  will  be  apt  to  think  the 
estimate  rather  too  high.  But  for  fear  I  may  be  accused  of  doing  in- 
justice to  this  country  in  these  remarks  and  others  I  desire  to  make  on 
this  subject,  I  will  quote  the  very  appropriate  and  timely  remarks  of 
C.  F.  lieed,  esq.,  president  of  the  (yalifornia  State  board  of  agri- 
culture, published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  California  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  for  1868-'C9 : 

"  We  have  frequently  called  the  attention  of  our  aj^riculturists  to  this 
subject,  (tree  and  forest  culture,)  and  have  at  different  times  urged 
action  in  its  behalf  by  the  legislature.  No  more  important  subject  can 
be  named  for  legislative  encouragement  or  for  energetic  action  on  the 
part  of  the  people.    We  are  all  interested  in  whatever  all'ects  the  com- 
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forts  of  individuals  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  subject  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  lumber  and  wood  for  the  various  purposes  of  life  is 
one  that  we  cannot  much  longer  neglect.  Whoever  takes  the  trouble 
to  look  this  subject  fully  in  the  face,  and  reflects  upon  the  future  of 
Calttbmia,  must  feel,  as  we  do,  that  something  should  be  done,  and  that 
immediately,  looking  to  the  substitution  of  new  forests  in  the  place 
of  the  old  ones  in  our  State,  now  so  rapidly  being  consumed  and 
destroyed.  A  full  discussion  of  this  subject  cannot  be  entered  into  in 
the  short  space  allowed  in  a  mere  report,  where  so  many  subjects  of 
interest  claim  attention.  But  we  propose  to  notice  some  facts  and 
make  some  suggestions,  which  may  lead  to  further  investigation  and, 
we  hope,  to  energetic  action. 

"  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  forests  of  our  State, 
of  our  ^  big  trees,'  as  the  grandest  and  most  majestic  in  the  world ; 
we  hear  so  much  of  the  vast  quantities  of  timber  and  lumber  being 
shipped  from  those  forests,  to  supply  the  nations  of  the  earth  with 
masts  and  other  heavy  timbers  for  ship-building  and  other  purposes, 
that  we  have  thoughtlessly  come  to  regard  our  supply  of  these  mate- 
rials  and  of  materials  for  fuel  as  practically  inexhaustible.  The  facts 
are  quite  different.  Although  the  forests  we  have  are  properly  a  sub- 
ject of  State  pride,  they  are  as  properly  a  subject  of  State  protection. 
California  is  far  from  being  a  well-timbered  country.  !N^early  all  the 
timber  of  any  value  for  ship  and  general  building  purposes,  or  for  lum- 
ber for  general  use,  is  embraced  within  small  portions  of  the  Coast 
Bange  or  the  Sierra  Nevada  districts.  Bed  wood,  the  most  valuable  tim- 
ber in  the  State,  and  probably  in  the  world — taking  all  its  qualities  into 
consideration — is  principally  confined  to  the  counties  of  Mendocino, 
Sonoma,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Monterey,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Mateo  con- 
tain but  small  tracts  each  covered  with  this  valuable  timber.  Hum- 
boldt, Trinity,  Klamath,  and  Del  Norte  embrace  nearly  all  the  balance 
of  the  timber  of  value  in  the  Coast  Eange.  It  mostly  consists  of  an 
inferior  or  hybrid  redwood,  spruce,  and  pine.  The  lumber  district  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  is  principally  embraced  in  the  counties  of  El  Dorado, 
Placer,  Nevada,  Sierra,  Plumas,  and  Siskiyou.  Calaveras,  Tuolumne, 
and  Mariposa  contain  only  scattering  clusters  of .  valuable  timber, 
though  some  of  the  largest  and  finest  trees  in  the  world  are  found 
within  their  borders.  The  timber  of  this  district  is  mostly  different 
varieties  of  pine,  spruce,  and  cedar.  The  other  mountain-counties  of  the 
State  afford  very  little  timber  of  any  account  for  building  purposes  or 
for  lumber.  The  agricultural  counties,  as  a  general  thing,  have  only 
narrow  strips  of  timber  along  the  water-courses,  consisting  mostly  of 
8crub-oak,  cotton- wood,  sycamore  and  willow,  of  but  little  general  value 
except  for  fire- wood.  The  surface  of  our  best  timbered  counties  is  not,  in 
general,  half  covered  with  valuable  timber.  It  is  therefore  sale  to  esti- 
mate that  not  over  one-twentieth  of  the  surface  of  the  State  is  covered 
with  forests  containing  trees  valuable  for  timber  or  lumber. 

^^  It  is  now  but  about  twenty  years  since  the  consumption  of  timber  and 
lumber  commenced  in  California,  and  yet  we  have  the  opinion  of  good 
judges,  the  best  lumber-dealers  in  the  State,  that  at  least  one-third  of 
all  of  our  accessible  timber  of  value  is  already  consumed  and  destroyed. 
If  we  were  to  continue  the  consumption  and  destruction  at  the  same 
rate  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  it  would  require  only  forty  years  there- 
fore to  exhaust  our  entire  present  supply.  This,  in  itself,  seems  like  a 
startling  proposition,  but  let  us  look  a  little  fiirther,  and  we  shall  find 
truths  and  considerations  more  startling  still.  In  the  twenty  years  to 
come  we  will  probably  more  than  double  our  population^  but  let  ua  a&- 
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same  that  we  will  only  double  it.  As  a  general  rale,  in  a  new  country 
the  consumption  of  timber  increases  in  about  double  the  ratio  of  popu- 
lation. Thus  while  the  increase  of  population  of  the  United  States  from 
1850  to  1860  was  35.59  per  cent.,  the  increase  of  the  consumption  of 
lumber  was  63.09  per  cent.  Upon  this  basis  and  rule,  the  whole  availa- 
ble lumber  of  our  State  will  be  consumed  and  destroyed  in  twenty  years 
instead  of  forty.  We  must  also  take  into  consideration  in  this  connec- 
tion the  fact  that  we  are  now  just  entering  upon  an  era  of  active  public 
improvements,  all  requiring  the  use  of  heavy  timber  and  lumber.  The 
building  of  railroads,  bridges,  warehouses,  wharves,  factories,  bulk- 
heads, and  the  timbering  of  mines,  will  probably  consume  ten  times  as 
much  lumber  ^vithin  the  next  twenty  years  as  has  been  consumed  for 
these  purposes  in  the  past  twenty  years.  The  building  and  equipping 
of  railroads  may  be  considered  a  new  and  special  element  in  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  lumber,  as  this  business  in  our  St^te  has  really 
but  just  commenced.  One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  settlement  of 
new  countries  by  Americans  is  the  useless  and  criminal  destruction  of 
timber.  In  our  State  this  reckless  and  improvident  habit  ha«  been  in- 
dulged in  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
the  noblest  and  most  valuable  of  our  forest-trees  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
districts  have  been  destroyed,  without  scarcely  an  object  or  purpose, 
certainly  with  no  adequate  benefit  to  the  destroyer  or  any  one  else. 
This  practice  cannot  be  condemned  in  too  severe  terms ;  it  cannot  bo 
punished  with  too  severe  x>enalties. 

"  South  of  California,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  there  is  but  very  little  tim- 
ber or  wood  of  any  description.  The  Pacific  South  American  States 
are,  in  fact,  dependent  on  us,  and  the  coast  States  north  of  us,  for  nearly 
all  their  lumber.  They  have  been  drawing  heavily  from  these  sources 
to  rebuild  their  wharves  and  public  works  destroyed  by  the  earthquakes 
of  1868.  Ou  the  north,  Oregon,  British  possessions,  and  Alaska  are 
generally  well  timbered.  We  have,  for  the  past  five  years,  been  obtain- 
ing large  quantities  of  lumber  from  these  countries,  and  now  that  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  has  advanced  the  freight  on  lumber  from  our 
own  mountains  fifty  per  cent,  over  former  prices,  our  trade  in  this  direc- 
tion will  still  increase. 

"  While  these  countries  contain  a  large  supply  of  very  excellent  tim- 
ber, this  supply  is  by  no  means  exhaustless.  At  this  time  almost  the 
whole  world  is  drawing  its  supply  of  heavy  timber  from  the  Northern 
Pacific  coast.  England,  France,  Australia,  China,  Japan,  South  Amer- 
ica, Mexico,  and  Sandwich  Islands  are  all,  more  or  less,  engaged  in 
securing  their  wants  for  ship-building  and  other  heavy  works  from  these 
valuable  forests.  With  the  heavv  drafts  on  these  countries,  added  to 
their  home  consumption,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  supply  will  hold  out 
much  longer  than  that  of  our  own  State. 

"  In  the  above  statements  and  estimates,  we  have  only  tfiken  into 
account  such  timber  as  is  fitted  for  building  and  for  lumber  for  general 
purposes.  As  to  hard  wood,  fit  for  wheelwright  purposes  and  agricul- 
tural and  other  machinery,  we  may  say  there  is  none  of  it  on  this  coast. 
We  have  always  either  imported  the  machinery  or  the  material  to  make 
it  of  from  the  Atlantic  States.  For  ornamental  work  we  have  a  limited 
supply,  the  California  laurel  being  very  superior. 

"After  what  has  been  said  above,  we  hardly  need  to  comment  on  the 
scarcity  of  timber  in  the  State  for  the  general  purposes  of  fuel.  Taking 
all  the  agricultural  counties  in  the  State  together,  including  the  cities 
and  towns  within  them,  and  considering  the  i)Eobable  increase  of  popu- 
lation, it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  imder  present  management,  they 
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will  be  able  to  sapply  tlieir  own  demands  for  fuel  for  ten  years  to  come. 
While  it  will  pay,  in  ease  of  necessity,  to  freight  lumber  and  heavy 
timber  great  distances  by  land,  and  to  ship  it  by  water  half-way  round 
the  globe,  it  becomes  very  burdensome  and  oppressive  to  all  classes  of 
the  community  to  be  compelled  to  convey  wood  for  domestic  and  man- 
nfacturing  purposes  comparatively  but  small  distances.  To  illustrate 
this  proposition  we  need  only  to  mention  the  fact  that  while  there  is 
within  an  area  of  twenty  miles  irom  either  of  the  cities,  Marysville, 
Stockton,  or  Sacramento,  a  plenty  of  wood  for  a  year  or  two's  supply, 
and  it  costs  but  $2  a  cord  to  have  it  cut,  yet  the  present  price  of  wood 
in  each  of  these  cities  is  about  $10  a  cord.  Even  at  this  high  price 
the  owner  of  wood-land  thirty  miles  from  Sacramento,  on  the  line  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Eailroad,  can  make  that  wood  net  him  only  one  dollar  and 
a  half  a  cord  delivered  in  the  city.  These  facts  show  how  extremely  ex- 
pensive and  oppressive  it  would  be  to  undertake  to  supply  the  cities  of 
the  State  with  wood  from  the  distant  mountains.  And  yet  what  other 
resource  will  be  left  a  very  few  years  hence!  California  should  at  no 
distant  day  become  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  States  of  the 
Union;  but  where  will  we  obtain  the  fuel  with  which  to  generate  the 
steam  that  propels  the  machinery!  Again,  a  new  element  of  calcula- 
tion on  this  subject  has  just  been  introduced  among  us  and  will  grow 
rapidly  in  the  future.  We  refer  to  the  consumption  of  fuel  by  the  rail- 
roads. There  are  now  in  the  State,  completed  and  in  operation,  about 
seven  hundred  miles  of  road.  In  a  year  from  now  it  is  safe  to  say  there 
will  be  over  a  thousand ;  call  it  one  thousand  even.  It  requires  one  cord 
and  three-fourths  of  wood,  with  an  ordinary  train,  to  drive  an  engine 
twenty-five  miles.  Now,  assuming  that  an  average  of  ten  trains  a  day 
will  then  be  running  over  this  one  thousand  miles  of  road  for  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  in  the  year,  and  we  have  a  distance  of  three  mil- 
lion two  hundred  thousand  miles  traveled  in  a  year.  As  each  twenty- 
five  miles  of  distance  traveled  will  consume  one  cord  and  three-fourths 
of  wood,  the  consumption  on  one  thousand  miles  of  road  will  be  224,000 
cords  i)er  year.  In  twenty  years  we  will  probably  have  four  thousand 
miles  of  road  completed,  averaging  twenty  instead  often  trains  per  day, 
and  consuming  1,792,000  cords  of  wood  per  annum.  This,  added  to  the 
increased  consumption  for  all  the  other  purposes  of  life,  will  make  rapid 
inroads  into  the  few  sparsely  wooded  portions  of  our  State,  if  there 
should  indeed  be  any  trees  left  standing  at  that  time.  i 

"The  first  effect  of  a  scarcity  of  lumber  and  wood  will  l>e  to  enhance 
the  cost.  We  have  already  noticed  the  high  price  of  wood  delivered  in 
our  cities.  Lumber  has  not  advanced  very  much  in  value  for  the  last 
ten  years  except  indirectly.  The  cost  of  cutting,  manufacturing,  and  get- 
ting to  market  has  been  decreasing,  while  the  cost  to  the  (consumer  has 
remained  the  same.  It  is  the  opinion  of  dealers  that  it  will  soon  increase 
in  value  very  materially.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  as  we  have  shown  that 
the  demand  will  increase  rapidly  and  the  supply  decrease.  Even  now  the 
cost  and  scarcity  of  these  articles  is  having  an  oppressive  effect  on  every 
industry  in  the  State.  The  expense  of  agricultural  implements  and  tools 
here,  over  their  cost  in  the  Eastern  States,  is  already  operating  as  a  serir 
ous  drawback  upon  the  thrift  and  profit  of  our  farmers,  brought  in  close 
competition,  a.s  they  now  are,  with  their  neighbors  of  the  western  Atlan- 
tic States.  The  cost  of  lumber  for  building  and  fencing,  in  most  of  our 
agricultural  districts,  obtained,  as  it  is,  at  a  distance  of  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  is  even  now  so  great  that  our  farmers  are  among  the  poor- 
est housed  people  of  any  agricultural  community  in  the  Union  where  the 
country  has  been  settled  an  equal  length  of  time.    Their  crops  and  stooHs. 
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are  bnt  poorly  sheltered,  if  at  all,  and  their  farms  are  worse  than  poorly 
fenced.  To  the  expense  of  lomber  more  than  to  any  other  cause  mast 
be  attributed  the  general  dilapidated  appearance  of  our  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. Efforts  to  improvement  in  these  respects  lead  to  a  forced  system 
of  farming;  too  frequent  cropping  and  little  or  no  nursing  of  the  land; 
to  that  sameness  of  production  which  we  have  had  cause  so  severely  to 
condemn.  The  cost  of  lumber  and  of  wood  is  already  discouraging  every 
mechanical,  every  manufacturing,  and  every  commercial  industry  of  the 
State ;  for  the  use  of  these  articles  is  in  some  way  an  important  ele- 
ment in  them  all.  *  The  advancement  of  all  our  towns  and  cities  in 
building  and  improvement  is  being  now  retarded  very  much,  directly 
and  incQrectly,  by  the  cost  of  these  necessary  articles  of  life.  The  cost 
of  houses  enhances  the  price  of  rent.  The  price  of  rent  and  cost  of 
wood  add  materially  to  the  general  expenses  of  living,  and  these  in  tarn 
enhance  the  price  of  labor  of  every  kind,  and  consequently  decrease  the 
production  and  retard  the  general  prosperity  and  improvement  of  the 
cities  and  country.  If  this  be  the  case  now  when  we  are  so  young  and 
our  population  so  thin,  when  the  demand  for  these  articles  is  increased 
twenty-fold  and  the  supply  decreased  in  the  same  ratio,  who  can  depict 
the  condition  of  our  State  ? 

*'  We  have  estimated  that  not  over  one-twentieth  part  of  the  surface 
of  our  State  is  now  covered  with  heavy  timber,  and  we  believe  we  are 
within  the  bounds  of  truth  when  we  state  that  not  over  one^ighth  of 
the  entire  surface  is  covered  with  trees  of  any  description  whatever.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  founded  on  historical  facts  and  a  long 
series  of  observations  and  experiments,  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
surface  of  any  country  should  be  forests ;  that  this  relation  between 
forest  and  cultivated  land  will  secure  the  most  advantageous  conditions 
of  climate,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  productions  for  the  sustenance 
of  human  and  animal  life.  Fire  has  undoubtedly  been  the  original  and 
active  cause  of  so  great  a  proportion  of  prairie  or  untimbered  land 
within  our  borders.  Being  once  destroyed,  the  consequent  climatic  con- 
dition of  the  country  has  prevented  a  reproduction  of  the  original  forests. 
Nature  now,  unassisted  by  man,  can  never  effect  that  reproduction, 
without  some  great  physical  revolution  that  will  change  the  whole  fea- 
tures of  the  country.  That  the  nakedness  of  the  earth's  surface  is  the 
cause  of  the  extreme  wet  and  dry  seasons  in  our  State,  and  particularly 
of  tile  destructive  floods  to  which  the  valleys  are  subject,  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  doubted  by  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  agency  of  those  laws  in  the  production  and  modification  of 
climate  tlirougli  the  forests  of  a  country.  For  want  of  space  we  cannot 
enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  this  important  branch  of  this  subject,  but 
will  state  a  historical  fact  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  best  authors  who 
has  ever  written  on  this  subject.  Hon.  G.  P.  Marsh,  speaking  of  the 
effect  of  the  destruction  of  forests  upon  the  different  countries  of  the 
earth,  says :  ^  There  are  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Northern  Africa,  of 
Greece,  and  even  of  Alpine  Europe,  where  the  operation  of  causes,  set 
in  action  by  man,  has  brought  the  face  of  the  earth  to  a  desolation  almost 
as  complete  as  that  of  the  moon.  The  destructive  changes  occasioned 
by  the  agency  of  man  upon  the  flanks  of  the  Alps,  the  A])penines,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  other  mountain  regions  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe, 
and  the  i)rogress  of  physical  deterioration,  have  become  so  rapid  that,  in 
some  localities,  a  single  generation  has  witnessed  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  melancholy  revolution.'  Words  could  not  more  truthfiilly 
describe  the  cft'ects  produced  by  similar  causes  in  some  portions  of  our 
own  State.     Mr.  Marsh  continues :  ^  It  is  certain  that  a  desolation  like 
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that  which  has  overwhelmed  many  once  beautiful  and  fertile  regions  of 
Europe  awaits  an  important  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
unless  prompt  measures  are  taken  to  check  the  action  of  the  destructive 
causes  already  in  operation.'  This  last  remark  applies  with  greater 
force  to  a  large  share  of  our  own  State  than  many  of  us  are  aware  of. 

<^  In  many  countries  where  rains  are  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the 
summer  season,  keeping  the  surface  of  the  soil  moist,  vegetation,  how- 
ever delicate  and  tender^  once  started  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  con- 
tinues to  grow  until  checked  by  the  succeeding  autumn  or  winter.  By 
this  time  the  roots  have  obtained  such  a  hold  on  the  ground  as  to  secure 
continued  life,  unless  destroyed  by  artificial  causes.  Not  so  in  our  State. 
The  dry  season  here  foUows  so  rapidly  after  the  wet  and  germinating 
period,  that,  without  irrigation  or  cultivation,  tender  and  delicate  plants, 
Uke  young  trees  of  all  kinds,  grown  from  seed  lying  on  the  surface,  as 
th^  fall  from  the  parent  trees,  are  almost  always  dried  up  and  destroyed 
before  they  are  four  months  old.  Hence  it  is  that  a  section  of  country 
once  stripped  of  trees  and  shrubbery,  in  our  State,  always  remains  naked. 
Once  a  prairie,  always  a  prairie,  until  art  comes  to  the  assistance  of 
nature.  Hence  it  is  that  wheresoever  our  forests  have  been  cut  down 
and  cleared  away,  allowing  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  fall  directly  on  the 
soil,  so  few  young  trees,  or  trees  of  the  ^  second  growth,'  are  to  be 
found." 

This  quotation  contains  some  remarkable  statements  and  admissions 
by  one  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  section  described ;  but  the  statements  are 
true,  and  the  warnings  therein  given  are  for  the  best  interests  of  his 
State,  and  should  be  well  pondered,  not  only  by  the  legislators  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  also  by  our  national  statesmen. 

Strike  out  the  local  names  from  this  quotation,  and  almost  every 
statement  in  it  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  So  far  as  I  have  seen  this  section,  the  distribution  of  the  forests 
is  similar  to  that  of  California ;  they  are  isolated,  found  upon  the  higher 
mountain  groux)S  and  ranges,  and  surrounded  by  broad,  timberless 
spaces.  As  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  West, 
tbe  plains  which  lie  along  the  east  flank  of  the  great  range,  stretching 
eastward  toward  the  Mississippi,  are  almost  entirely  treeless,  the  nar- 
row fringes  skirting  a  few  of  the  streams  not  being  of  suflftcient  import- 
ance to  be  taken  into  consideration.  This  belt,  which  varies  in  width 
firom  two  to  four  hundred  miles,  extends  from  the  British  possessions  on 
the  north  to  Mexico  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  over  twelve  hundred 
miTes,  and  includes  an  area  of  about  four  hundred  thousand  square 
miles.  The  lumber  for  every  house  built  upon  this  broad  space  must  be 
transported  from  one  side  or  the  other ;  so  with  every  railroad-tie,  tim- 
ber for  fencing,  and  for  all  the  purposes  where  timber  or  lumber  of  any 
kind  is  required,  unless  it  is  cultivated  and  grown  in  artificial  groves 
and  forests. 

Kew  Mexico  also  presents  a  very  largo  treeless  area.  Around  the 
sources  of  the  Pecos,  along  the  eastern  and  southern  rim  of  San  Luis 
Valley,  on  the  Mimbres  and  Guadalupe  Mountains,  and  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Territory  are  found  the  principal  forests  affording 
valuable  timber,  while  the  rest  of  its  area  is  generally  without  forests 
or  trees  of  any  value  except  for  fuel.  Fortunately,  the  forests  are  gen- 
erally in  the  vicinity  of  the  narrow  agricultural  areas,  and  in  some 
instances  the  trees  are  large  and  fine,  making  good  lumber ;  but  most 
of  the  older  towns  and  villages  have  to  procure  their  lumber  and  fuel  at 
a  considerable  distance. 

Colorado  is  a  comparatively  new  Territory,  and  its  mountaiu^  laSot^ 
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a  large  forest  area,  but  even  here  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  it. 
transportajioii  for  a  considerable  distance  being  necessary  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  agricultural  population.  And  the  rapid  consumption 
for  building,  railroads,  mining,  and  other  purposes  is  rapidly  sweeping 
away  the  more  accessible  portions  of  the  mountain  forests.  And  here, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  mountain  region,  fire  is  playing  sad  havoc  with 
the  arborescent  covering  of  the  mountain  side. 

The  principal  timbered  sections  of  Wyoming  are  those  along  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Territory,  and  in  the  extreme  northwestern 
corner ;  large  tracts  of  country,  even  within  the  mountain  districts,  as 
Laramie  Plains,  the  Green  River  Plains,  and  Sweet  Water  Country,  being 
almost  entirely  timberless.  Utah  has  no  important  forests,  except  those 
found  along  the  higher  portions  of  the  Wahsatch  Eange,  the  entire  Salt 
Lake  Basin  furnishing  few  spots  covered  with  forests  of  any  value  for 
timber  or  lumber.  The  northwest  part  of  Montana  contains  a  consider- 
able area  covered  with  valuable  forests,  which  will  afibrd  excellent  lum- 
ber, but  which  can  be  made  available  only  to  a  limited  district  until 
penetrated  by  railroads,  by  which  it  may  be  transported  to  those  sections 
which  do  not  possess  it. 

But  to  say  the  best  we  can  in  this  respect,  a  population  of  this  part  of 
the  West  equal  to  that  in  California  will,  at  the  present  rate  of  destruc- 
tion, soon  strip  the  accessible  forests  of  their  valuable  timber.  And 
unless  some  method  of  preventing  the  present  wanton  destruction  can 
be  adopted,  the  supply  will  be  cut  off  much  sooner  than  anticipated ;  for, 
as  stated  in  the  quotation  made,  this  destruction  increases  in  a  much 
larger  ratio  than  the  increase  of  population.  And  not  only  is  this  true 
if  we  limit  our  calculations  to  that  which  is  applied  to  some  useful  pur- 
poses, but  the  destruction  by  fires,  and  that  which  is  without  any  equiv- 
alent benefit,  also  increases  in  the  same  rapid  proportion.  In  traveling 
through  the  mountain  districts  I  was  suri)rised  at  the  large  number  of 
burned  streaks  which  I  observed.  In  some  places  we  would  not  travel 
more  than  a  mile  or  two  without  seeing  either  to  the  right  or  left  a 
blackened  belt  stretching  up  the  mountain  side.  If  those  spots  would 
again  be  covered  by  a  new  growth  the  result  would  not  be  so  disastrous; 
but  as  has  been  truly  stated  in  the  quotation,  this  is  not  the  case,  for 
when  once  the  forest  covering  is  destroyed,  it  is  never  restored,  but 
remains  forever  bare.  Whether  this  be  wholly  due  to  the  climatic  con- 
ditions or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  there  are  some  reasons  to  believe  that 
even  where  undisturbed  by  the  hand  of  man  the  forests  are  gradually 
disappearing  under  the  influences  of  natural  causes. 

The  smooth  and  rounded  hills  in  parts  of  Wyoming,  IJtah,  Southeast 
Idaho,  Southern  Montana,  and  other  parts  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  region, 
have  occasionally  here  and  there  a  few  trees  which  have  every  appear- 
ance of  being  the  remnants  of  former  forests.  These  hills  bear  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  having  been  worn  down  by  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, water,  ice,  snow,  &c.  The  ddhris  which  has  been  worn  down  has 
covered  up  the  former  ruggedneas  of  their  declivities.  This  is  so  appar- 
ent that  in  many  places  its  course  can  be  traced  down  the  sides  along 
the  graceful  curves  to  its  termination  in  the  valley.  But  where  the 
original  rugged  declivity  has  resisted  this  action  there  almost  invariably 
forests  will  be  seen.  I  have,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
forests  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  as  a  general  thing,  are  decreasing  from 
natural  causes,  and  I  base  my  conclusions  on  the  following  grounds: 

First.  The  wearing  down  of  the  mountains  and  hills ;  the  d6hris.  as 
it  descends  destroying  the  forests  on  their  sides.  At  Pleasant  Valley, 
(where  the  stage-road  from  Corinne  to  Helena  crosses  the  range,)  in 
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tho  bnsaltic  cafion,  this  action  even  now  appears  to  be  in  process,  many 
of  the  blocks  of  stone  having  recently  b^n  loosened  and  rolled  down- 
'ward,  carrying  with  them  the  pines,  which  may  yet  be  seen.  Here  every 
stage  of  the  process  can  be  distinctly  seen. 

^condly.  In  many  places,  as  at  the  last-mentioned  |X)int,  at  the  head 
of  Black-Tail  Deer  Creek,  along  the  head-waters  of  Sweet  Water,  the 
largest  trees  appear  to  be  dying  without  any  apparent  caase,  no  evi- 
dence of  lire  being  visible. 

Thirdly.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  points,  when  the  forest  is 
once  destroyed  it  never  renews  it'Self^  At  one  point  west  of  the  range, 
on  the  road  from  Helena  to  Deer  Lodge,  I  noticed  a  grove  of  young  pines 
or  firs,  which  were  growing  up  on  what  appeared  to  be  a  burned  district. 
At  one  or  two  pointo  in  the  interior  of  the  mountains,  back  of  Denver, 
I  noticed  the  same  thing;  also  on  the  Eaton  Mountains.  But  the 
reverse  is  not  only  the  general  but  almost  the  universal  rule  throughout 
this  immense  extent  of  country.  Add  to  this  the  immense  destruction 
by  fire  and  the  wanton  destruction  by  human  hands,  and  the  prospect 
for  timber  in  this  section  in  the  future  is  not  very  flattering.  Unless 
there  shall  be  some  remarkable  change  in  climatic  agencies  this  decay 
must  go  on,  as  man  has  no  power  to  prevent  it ;  he  may  cease  the 
destruction  occasioned  by  his  own  negligence  and  wantonness,  but  he 
cannot  stop  the  process  on  the  mountains. 

The  late  severe  snow-storms  (January,  1872)  are  somewhat  remarkable. 
I  have  not  obtained  the  particulars  in  regard  to  them,  but  if  the  news- 
paper reports  are  correct,  they  indicate  the  possibility  of  reacting  cli- 
matic influences,  which  it  would  be  well  to  study  with  care. 

But  our  only  reasonable  hope  of  a  change  in  the  amount  and  distri- 
bution of  moisture  and  a  supply  of  timber  is  through  the  planting  of 
forest-trees.  Each  Territory  and  State  within  the  area  under  consid- 
eration should  take  this  matter  in  hand,  and  by  means  of  proper  laws  or 
premiums  carry  the  planting  of  trees  parallel  with  the  settlement  of 
the  country.  And  directly  connected  with  this  matter  is  the  want  of 
hard  wood  in  the  entire  portion  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  one 
hundredth  meridian.  I  leaiii,  to  my  great  astonishment,  that  there  is 
no  hard  wood  suitable  for  wheelwright  purposes,  or  for  the  manufacture 
of  agricultural  or  other  machinery,  to  be  found  on  the  western  coast  of 
North  Americ/a,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Isthmus.  Whether  this 
is  correct  or  not  I  am  not  able  to  state,  but  I  am  satisfied  it  is  true  within 
the  Mmits  of  the  United  States.  All  the  material  of  this  kind  which  is 
used  even  in  making  wagons  anywhere  west  of  the  ninety-ninth  or  one 
hundredth  meridian  to  the  Pacific  has  to  be  brought  from  the  Atlantic 
States.  Now,  if  anything  can  be  done  to  relieve  this  want,  surely  it 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  future  generations  if  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter. It  is  probable  that  no  wood  can  be  grown  in  this  dry  district  of 
a  tenacity  equal  to  that  grown  in  the  rain-moistened  districts  of  the 
Adantic  slope ;  but  it  is  possible  that  such  as  will  be  adapted  to  all 
ordinary  purposes  may  be  produced,  and  the  experiment  is  one  that  is 
worth  taking. 

The  industrial  agent  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  is  trying  the 
experiment  of  growing  forest  trees  on  the  plains  without  irrigation. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  not  be  given  up  until  it  is  thoroughly 
tested:  and  I  would  suggest  that  although  the  experiment  may  not  suc- 
ceed along  the  whole  length  of  the  belt  across  the  plains,  yet  it  is  of 
vast  importance,  should  it  fail  in  part,  to  know  how  far  west  it  is  pos- 
sible to  encroach  upon  the  plains.  If  aii  inch  can  be  permanently  gained 
by  the  iirst  experiment,  an  ell  may  be  gained  by  perseveratL<!;^« 

15  a  s 
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Perhaps  it  will  not  be  oat  of  place  for  me  here  to  make  a  snggestion 
in  regard  to  a  matter  which  deeply  concerns  the  future  welfare  of  the 
western  half  of  the  United  States.  As  I  have  frequently  stated,  and  as 
is  now  pretty  generally  known,  irrigation  is  indispensable  to  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  throughout  (with  some  very  limited  exceptions)  all  that 
part  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian.  We  also 
know  from  the  history  of  those  countries  where  irrigation  is  extensively 
practiced  ^that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  State  shall  take  more 
or  less  control  of  this  matter,  upon  which  its  prosperity,  and,  in  flEUSt, 
perpetuity  rests.  We  may  therefore  predict,  with  confidence,  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  States  and  Territories  in  the  district 
where  irrigation  is  necessary  will  have  to  take  absolute  control  of  the 
system  of  irrigation  or  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  it  and  guard  it  well  by 
laws,  regulations,  restrictions,  &c. 

As  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  these  States  and 
Territories  and  their  prosperity  depend  upon  irrigation  and  the  extent 
to  which  this  may  be  made  available,  thei-efore  it  is  a  subject  of  para- 
mount importance,  not  only  to  those  sections  but  also  to  the  Oeneral 
Government.  Unless  proper  and  efficient  steps  are  taken  at  an  early 
day  to  adopt  the  best  system  of  regulations,  which  will  be  adapted  to 
an  increased  population,  when  the  necessities  demand  such  action  iu 
the  future,  it  will  cause  much  difficulty  and  inconvenience  to  lay  aside 
one  system  and  adopt  another.  This  is,  therefore,  a  matter  well  worthy 
the  consideration  of  our  national  legislators  while  the  Territories  re- 
main their  wards;  and  if  they  can  place  the^e  on  the  right  footing  now, 
it  will  greatly  tend  to  accelerate  their  growth  and  prosi)erity.  But  the 
question  is  asked.  How  are  they  to  do  this?  Is  it  possible  tor  them  to 
do  this  in  accordance  with  their  constitutional  powers  and  without  undue 
expense  to  the  National  Government  ?  I  am  of  the  opinion  there  is  a 
method  by  which  this  can  be  done,  and  I  herewith  submit  the  plan  in 
a  few  words. 

Let  the  General  Government  grant  to  the  States  and  Territories  in 
the  region  where  irrigation  is  necessary — say,  for  example,  all  lying  west 
of  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  or  i^erhaps  the  ninety-ninth,  every  alter- 
nate section  of  i)ublic  land,  with  the  condition  that  it  be  devoted 
entirely  to  the  construction  of  irrigating  canals  and  carrying  on  a  sys- 
tem of  irrigation.  And  the  law  making  such  grant  should  expressly 
reserve  water  privileges  to  those  who  may  settle  upon  and  occupy  the 
remaining  sections.  By  expressly  providing  that  these  lands  should  be 
applied  solely  to  this  purpose,  it  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  what  an 
immense  impetus  it  would  give  to  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  this  section.  All  of  the  available  water  would  thus  be 
brought  into  use,  and  the  reserved  lands  would  also  much  sooner  be 
brought  into  demand,  as  they  would  be  as  much  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  this  measure  as  the  lands  thus  granted.  And  in  order  to  secure  the 
grant  from  any  improper  diversion  from  the  object  contemplated  in  the 
grant,  the  law  should  provide  that  the  States  and  Territories  should 
refund  to  the  General  Government  the  value,  at  the  minimum  i^rice,  of 
all  lands  which  the  legislatures  of  these  States  and  Territories  should 
appropriate  to  any  other  purpose.  The  law  should  further  provide  that 
the  grant  should  not  include  any  portion  of  the  reserved  lands  in  lieu 
of  those  which  might  be  occupied  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  but  should 
include  only  those  employed.  It  should  also  provide  that  these  State 
and  territorial  governments  should  not  use  any  of  the  proceeds  of  these 
lands  so  granted  for  the  payment  of  officers  and  other  expenses  of  such 
registers,  receivers,  &c.,  as  would  necessarily  have  to  be  incurred  in  the 
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sale,  &c.,  of  these  lands,  but  should  limit  the  application  of  the  funds 
arising  under  this  grant  to  the  expenses  belonging  strictly  to  the  sys- 
tem of  irrigation.  This  should  not  apply  of  course  U)  mineral  lands,  and 
a  special  provision  may  be  niade  in  regard  to  the  timbered  lands  on  the 
mountains  which  are  not  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  One-half  of 
these  might  profitably  be  granted,  with  the  provision  that,  as  a  return 
therefor,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  these  State  and  territorial  govern- 
ments to  guard  and  preserve  the  forests  on  those  lands  not  thus 
granted. 

There  would  be  some  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  survey  of  these  mount- 
ain lands,  but  here  the  division  need  not  be  limited  to  alternate  sections, 
but  might  be  by  townships,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land-Office  might  ascertain  to  be  most  practicable. 

I  think  it  cannot  be  c]enied  that  such  a  plan  would  result  in  more 
permanent  benefit  to  these  sections  and  to  the  General  Government 
than  any  other  which  can  possibly  be  adopted.  It  would  at  once  prepare 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  best  possible  system  of  irrigation, 
and  prevent  the  inconvenience  and  trouble  which  will  hereafter  arise 
when  the  introduction  of  such  a  system  becomes  absolutely  necessary. 
It  would  rapidly  bring  into  use  the  lands  which  require  such  extensive 
canals  that  individuals  will  not  at  present  undertake  it.  There  are  mil- 
lions of  acres  on  the  broad  plateau  bordering  the  Arkansas,  Eio  Gmnde, 
Plattes,  Snake,  Missouri,  and  other  rivers  which  might  be  rendered 
excellent  agricultural  lands  if  an  enlarged  system  of  irrigation  could  be 
inaugurated.  But  individual  effort  is  inefficient  for  this  purpose.  And 
though  the  granting  of  lands  to  railroads  may  partially  accomplish  this, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  it  falls  infi.nitely  short  of  that  result  which  would 
be  brought  about  by  the  system  here  proposed. 

I  submit  these  thoughts  with  the  earnest  request  that  you  will  give 
them  such  consideration  as  you  think  they  merit.  The  object  which  the 
plan  is  proposed  to  accomplish  I  know  to  be  one  which  you  have  long 
cherished,  and  for  which  you  have  so  many  years  labored,  and  to  which 
you  now  look  forward  with  an  earnest  hope. 


CHAPTER  IE. 

THE  GREAT  BASIN. 

As  I  have  already  given,  in  a  former  report,  a  description  of  the 
various  valleys  and  arable  tracts  in  Utah,  I  shall  at  present  confine 
myself  to  a  general  view  of  the  principal  geographical  features  of  the 
Great  Basin,  concluding  the  portion  devoted  to  the  Territory  with 
a  more  minute  account  of  that  section  visited  in  person  the  present 
season. 

I  use  the  term  "Great  Basin ^  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  "Salt 
Lake  Basin,^  to  include  that  immense  area  lying  between  the  Wahsatch 
Mountains  on  the  east  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  Bange  on  the  west,  em- 
bracing the  western  part  of  Utah  and  the  entire  State  of  Nevada.  In 
shape  it  is  something  like  an  ancient  shield,  the  broad  end  being  to  the 
S^orth,  the  southern  extremity  rounded  to  a  point,  its  extreme  width 
about  350  miles  and  its  length  north  and  south  300  miles.  Having  no 
outlet  for  its  waters,  by  which  they  may  be  carried  to  the  ocean,  it  forms 
an  isolated  and,  as  might  be  inferred  from  this  fact,  a  somewhat  peculiar 
distiict. 
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Although  a  basin  in  fact  so  far  as  ite  wat^r-drainage  is  oonoerned, 
yet  its  surface  does  not  sweep  down  from  the  surrounding  rim  to  a  cen- 
tral depression,  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  areas  of  greatest  depression  are 
to  bo  found  near  the  borders,  especially  along  the  eastern  and  western 
sides,  while  its  central  portion  reaches  a  much  greater  elevatioUi  and  is 
broken  into  a  series  of  detached  ridges.  This  will  be  seen  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  elevations  along  the  line  of  the  Oentral  Pacific  Bailroad. 
For  example,  at  Brigham  Station,  on  the  border  of  Bait  Lake,  it  is  4,220 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  at  Pequop,  the  next  station  west 
of  Toana,  it  reaches  6,184  feet;  from  this  it  again  gradually  descends  to 
Desert,  the  second  station  east  of  Wadsworth,  where  it  is  only  4,017 
feet,  or  about  200  feet  below  the  level  of  Salt  Lake.  The  highest  ranges 
in  it  will  probably  exceed  the  greatest  elevation  here  given  as  much  as 
1,500  or  2,000  feet.  The  elevations  at  the  i)oints  of  greatest  depression 
in  the  southeastern  and  southwestern  portions  have  not  been  accurately 
determined,  but  it  is  known  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Sevier  Lake  it  is  not 
more  than  4,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  comparison  of  these 
elevations  with  those  of  the  broad  mountain  belt  lying  east  from  the 
Wahsatch  Eange  to  the  Black  Hills  of  Wyoming  will  bring  out  this 
feature  more  clearly  and  forcibly,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  us  a  means 
of  comparing  the  climate  of  the  two  sections,  so  far  as  influenced  by 
elevation,  in  the  same  latitude.  The  highest  point  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  on  the  western  side  of  this  belt  is  at  Wahsatch  Station,  0,879 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  highest  on  the  eastern  side  is  at  Sherman, 
8,242  feet.  The  lowest  point  between  the  two  is  at  Green  River,  where 
the  elevation  is  6,140  feet,  or  about  2,000  feet  above  the  lowe^  lev^l  of 
the  busin.  Some  of  the  intermediate  ranges,  as  the  Uintah  Mountains, 
reach  a  height  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet,  and  the  peaks  occasionally 
exceed  13,000  feet.  That  this  difference  in  altitude  must  produce  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  climate  is  evident.  !North  the  difference 
is  not  so  great. 

This  depression  below  the  general  level  is  a  fact  of  much  importance 
in  estimating  the  agricultural  resources  of  this  extensive  interalpine 
region,  as  it  indicates  a  very  material  moderation  of  climate.  And  that 
which  might  be  inferred  theoretically  has  been  shown  by  extensive  ex- 
periments to  be  true  in  fact,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  list  of  the  produc- 
tions of  Salt  Lake  Valley  given  in  my  last  report. 

MOUNTAINS. 

The  mountain  features  of  this  basin  are  somewhat  peculiar,  differing 
in  some  important  respects  from  those  of  the  sections  lying  east  and 
north,  and  exerting  a  decided  influence  upon  the  channels  of  travel  and 
internal  commerce,  and  upon  the  lines  of  settlement  and  centers  of 
population.  The  Wahsatch  Range,  which  runs  almost  directly  north 
and  south  near  the  one  hundred  and  twelfth  meridian,  forms  the  eastern 
rim,  and  presents  an  immense  terrace  wall,  bracing  up  the  broad  ele- 
vated table-land  which  stretches  out  eastward  of  it,  and  of  which  it  may 
be  said,  with  more  than  mere  figure  of  speech,  to  form  the  western  es- 
carpment. It  follows  that  its  western  slope  presents  a  greater  descent 
to  reach  the  level  of  the  lake  than  its  eastern  to  reach  the  level  of  Green 
River.  Except  where  cleft  by  the  Ogdeu,  Weber,  and  Prove  Rivers,  it 
presents  a  continuous  rid^e  rising  abruptly  from  the  narrow  plains, 
seldom  sending  out  on  this  side  foot-hills  or  slopes,  but  plunging  ab- 
ruptly down  beneath  the  debris  that  presses  against  its  surface.     This 
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character  is  especially  prominent  opposite  Salt  and  Utah  Lakes.    The 
western  face,  though  rocky,  does  not  pi^sent  that  jagged,  rugose  ap- 
X>earance  so  characteristic  of  portions  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  but  is 
marked  by  deep  and  sharp  furrows,  down  which  the  little  streams  formed 
by  the  melting  snow  rush  with  impetuous  speed  to  the  valley  below. 
These  little  rills  and  mountain  brooKS,  though  but  small  in  volume,  not 
combining  to  form  any  extensive  streams,  are  perhaps  of  more  value 
to  the  pioneer  settler  than  the  larger  ones.    And  in  our  estimate  of  the 
irrigable  land  of  this  western  country,  especially  if  we  pass  through  it 
in  the  latter  part  of  summer  or  in  autumn,  we  are  apt  to  overloQk  or 
underestimate  their  value.    I  am  satisfied  that  while  in  some  instances 
I  may  have  overestimated  the  capacity  of  large  streams,  I  have  paid  too 
little  regard  to  the  small  ones.    My  attention  was  called  in  a  special 
manner  to  this  subject  while  camped  near  Ogden  the  present  season. 
Our  tents  were  pitched  on  the  high  ground  to  the  northeast  of  the  town, 
whidi,  to  one  traveling  along  one  of  the  usual  highways,  would  appear  to 
be  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  irrigation,  the  elevation  being,  as  ap- 
X>ears  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Schonbom,  the  topographer  of  the 
expedition,  over  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  about  300  feet 
above  Weber  Eiver  at  the  railroad  depot.    Yet  even  here  I  noticed 
around  and  for  some  distance  above  camp  several  irrigating  ditches 
"well  filled  with  water,  from  one  of  which  we  obtained  a  supply  for  camp 
use.    I  found,  upon  examination,  that  these  were  supplied  with  water 
from  little  streams  running  down  the  indentations  in  the  mountain  side 
to  the  north  of  us,  fed  by  the  patches  of  melting  snow  resting  among 
the  crevices  along  the  summit.    Although  within  two  miles  of  the  base, 
and  the  hot  sun  shining  squarely  against  what  appeared  to  be  a  bare 
and  naked  rocky  waU,  we  could  detect  no  stream  flowing  down  it.    Not 
until  we  had  approached  to  the  very  base  could  we  discover  the  silvery 
thread  winding  its  way  down  among  the  bowlders  and  little  fringe  of 
bushes  that  lined  its  pathway.    This  stream  furnished  water  sufiicient 
to  irrigate  and  supply  the  wants  of  a  moderate  sized  farm.    Multiply 
this  by  tens  of  thousands  and  we  will  have  some  idea  of  the  importance 
of  these  minor  and  annual   streams  which  generally  pass  unnoticed 
except  by  those  immediately  interested  in  them. 

Passing  to  the  interior  of  the  basin,  whether  moving  round  the  north 
or  south  end  of  the  lake,  we  shall  find  a  succession  of  ^^  long,  abrupt,  de- 
tached, parallel  ridges  extending  in  a  north  and  south  direction."  And 
this  holds  true  not  only  on  the  eastern  side,  or  Salt  Lake  Basin  proper, 
but  also  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  Nevada.  That  such  is  the 
case  in  the  southeastern  part  of  this  State  is  expressly  stated  in  the  re- 
port of  the  expeilition  under  Governor  Blasdel  to  Pahranagat.  Baron 
Bichthoren  aUudes  to  the  same  character  of  the  ranges  in  the  southwest. 
These  ridges  are  separated  by  intervening  valleys  of  various  width,  and 
even  where  the  valleys  expand  into  broad  open  plains,  as  in  the  central 
and  western  part  of  Utah,  their  boundary  walls  retain  the  same  general 
coarse.  The  valley  of  the  Humboldt  might,  at  first  sight^  appear  to 
form  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  rule,  but  a  closer  exammation  will 
show  this  to  be  a  mistake ;  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  it  is  formed 
by  a  series  of  oi)enings  through  these  ridges  and  across  the  intervening 
valleys.  That  this  is  true  is  clearly  shown  by  the  direction  of  the  trib- 
utaries that  flow  into  it.  This  uniformity  in  the  direction  of  these  minor 
ranges  was  noticed  by  Captain  Stausbury,  who  states  that  even  the 
northern  rim  of  the  basin  partakes  of  the  same  character.  "  The  north- 
em  rim  of  the  Great  Basin,  or  the  elevated  ground  which  divides  it 
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from  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  does  uot  consist,  as  has  been  sapposed, 
of  one  coutinnous  mountain  range  which  may  be  flanked,  but  of  a  num- 
ber of  long,  abrupt,  detached  parallel  ridges  extending  in  a  north  and 
south  direction,  and  separated  by  intervening  valleys,  which  constitute, 
as  it  were,  so  many  summit  levels,  li^ hence  the  waters  flow  north  on  the 
one  side  into  the  Columbia,  and  south  on  the  other  into  the  Great 
Basin."  And  in  this  opinion  he  is  quite  correct,  for  in  passing  fiom 
Cache  Valley  to  Marsh  Valley,  the  one  lying  south  and  the  other  north 
of  thisxim  or  divide,  we  found  the  two  so  united  as  to  be  continuoas, 
but  elevated  at  one  point  by  a  kind  of  broad  cross-ridge  which  acted  as 
a  divide  between  the  waters.  I  also  know  that  such  is  the  case  with 
the  Malade  Valley. 

In  Utah  this  direction  of  the  valleys  holds  good  with  a  remarkable 
uniformity.  Cache,  Malade,  Blue  Spring,  Hansee  Spring,  Jordan, 
Tooele,  Tintic,  San  Pete,  Kush,  Lone  Rock,  and  Upper  Sevier  Valleys  all 
maintsiin  this  course  almost  direct,  while  the  two  parts  of  Salt  Lake 
conform  very  nearly  to  it.  From  the  head  of  Malade  River  to  Utah 
Lake  is  one  continuous  valley,  varying  less  than  five  degrees  from  a 
north  and  south  course.  Anteloi>e  and  Fremont's  Islands  and  Oqoirrh 
Mountains  lie  in  a  direct  line  with  the  course  of  the  promontory  which 
separates  the  northern  arms  of  the  lakCi  Without  any  reference  to  this 
law  which  seems  to  govern  the  hills  and  valleys,  I  colored,  upon  a  large 
map,  the  arable  tracts  of  the  Territory  so  far  as  at  present  known,  espe- 
cially those  in  which  settlements  have  been  made,  when  I  was  aston- 
ished to  find  that  from  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  to  the  northern  bound- 
ary almost  every  tract  so  colored  would  be  included  in  a  strip  alon^  the 
one  hundred  and  twelfth  meridian  not  exceeding  fifty  miles  in  width; 
Tooele,  Rush,  and  Weber  Valleys  being  the  only  exceptions.  Another 
singular  evidence  of  the  force  of  this  law  which  governed  the  formation 
of  these  rfinges  and  valleys  is  shown  in  Cache  Valley,  which  maintains 
the  same  direction,  though  closed  at  the  lower  end  by  a  cross-range  of 
broken  hills  which  shoot  out  from  the  Wahsatch  Range,  and  ci'ossed 
at  the  north  end  in  a  diagonal  manner  by  the  valley  of  Bear  River.  A 
similar  feature  seems  to  govern  the  valleys  of  the  western  side  of  the 
basin.  Baron  Richthoren,  speaking  of  the  Wfishoe  Mountains,  says 
that  they  are  separated  from  the  steep  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  by  a 
continuous  meridional  depression,  marked  by  the  deep  basins  of  Trackee 
Valley,  Washoe  Valley,  and  Carson  Valley.  Though  irregular,  a  gen- 
eral direction  may  be  traced  in  the  summit  range  from  north  to  south, 
where  it  slopes  down  to  a  smooth  table-land,  traversed  from  west  to  east 
by  the  Carson  River,  flowing  in  a  narrow  crevice,  beyond  which  the 
Wa^jhoe  Range  is  protracted  in  the  more  elevated  Pine-Nut  Mountains. 

Notwithstanding  this  uniformity  in  the  direction  of  the  ridges  and 
valleys,  it  exerts  but  little  influence  on  the  few  leading  streams,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  directs  the  course  of  all  the  minor  streams.  That  it  must 
have  more  or  less  influence  upon  the  lines  of  travel  and  traffic,  and  the 
localities  of  the  settlements  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  is  evident.  A  sin- 
gle railroad  line  from  Corinne  or  Brigham  City,  in  the  north,  to  Saint 
George,  in  the  extreme  southwest,  would  have  the  principal  agricnltural 
areas  strung  so  closely  along  it  that  a  day's  drive  with  a  team  would 
rea(;h  it  from  almost  any  settlement  likely  to  be  made  for  some  years  to 
come,  (the  chief  exceptions  being  those  already  named  and  those  lying 
north  of  its  terniinus.)  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  predict  where  the  chief 
Jiigliway  of  this  Territory  will  be. 
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BIYERS  AND  LAKES. 

The  riyers  of  the  basin  are  small,  and,  so  far  as  the  volume  of  water 
is  concerned,  of  small  importance,  but  in  other  respects  play  a  conspic- 
nons  part  in  the  development  of  the  country.  The  principal  ones  are 
the  Humboldt  and  Carson,  in  the  western  area,  and  the  Bear  and  Jor- 
dan EiverS;  in  the  eastern  part.  •  Sevier  and  Beaver  Eivers,  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Utah,  are  considerable  streams  as  compared  with 
others  of  the  section ;  but  as  little  is  accurately  known  in  regard  to 
them,  I  pass  them  without  any  special  notice.  Weber  River,  on  account 
of  its  position,  and  as  forming  a  gap  through  the  mountain,  is  important. 
Prove  (or  Timpanogas)  may  be  considered  a«  a  tributary  to  the  Jordan. 

As  a  list  of  the  principal  valleys  of  Nevada  will  be  appended  to  this 
rei)ort,  with  a  short  notice  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  each,  I  shall 
omit  further  reference  to  that  State  at  present,  except  the  bearing  the 
Humboldt  Eiver  and  Valley  have  upon  the  travel  and  cohimerce  of  the 
basin.  This  stream,  rising  in  the  northeast  part  of  Nevada^  runs  a  lit- 
tle south  of  west  for  about  three  hundred  miles,  where  it  suddenly  disap- 
X)ears  in  what  has  been  very  significantly  and  appropriately  termed  the 
*^  Humboldt  Sink,''  on  the  extreme  western  side  of  the  State.  Though 
a  little  stream  of  but  few  yards  in  width  at  its  widest  point,  winding  its 
way  down  the  gradual  descent  through  narrow  valleys  of  a  monotonous 
uniformity  that  soon  tires  the  most  enthusiastic  traveler,  wholly  inade- 
quate for  navigation  of  any  kind,  yet  it  possesses  an  importance  not  to 
be  overlooked;  Its  valley  forms  a  natural  channel  for  the  great  inter- 
oceanic  highway,  furnishing  a  natural  and,  we  might  SJiy,  the  only,  easy 
pathway  and  water-supply  through  a  barren  region  of  mountains  and 
valleys  for  three  hundred  miles.  This  is  certainly  a  consideration  of  no 
small  moment,  for  it  renders  it  really  more  valuable  to  the  nation  and 
the  world  than  if,  without  this,  it  were  navigable  from  head  to  mouth. 
Small  as  it  is  compared  with  the  treeless  ranges  of  hill  and  plain  on 
each  side,  yet  it  will  furnish  the  means  of  forming  at  least  a  narrow  line 
of  green  fields  through  this  comparatively  barren  section ;  for,  to  say  the 
l}est  we  can  of  this  region,  although,  perhaps,  affording  moderate  graz- 
ing fields,  yet  outside  of  the  immediate  bottoms  of  the  few  streams  it  has 
a  barren  and  uninviting  appearance.  This  line  assumes  still  more  im- 
portance when  we  take  into  consideration  the  large  mining  area  on  each 
side,  especially  south,  to  which  it  forma  the  base  of  travel  and  commerce; 
and  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  ridges  and  valleys,  before  alluded  to, 
lend  additional  force  to  this  statement.  It  must  ever  be  the  chief  axis 
of  inland  commerce  and  travel  for  the  western  portion  of  this  great 
basin,  and,  consequently,  a  link  in  a  through  transverse  line.  Other 
lines  of  railroad  may,  and  probably  will,  hereafter  traverse  the  country 
north  and  south  of  this,  but  not  so  closely  as  to  do  away  with  its  im- 
portance. Human  genius  and  energy  may  make  a  pathway  through  the 
most  rugged  portions,  but  nature  has  prepared  but  one  transverse  chan- 
nel in  this  region ;  longitudinally  (north  and  south)  there  are  many.  But 
while  the  river  is  thus  intimately  connected  with  the  development  of  the 
inaterial  resources  of  the  country,  on  the  contrary,  the  reservoir  into 
which  it  pours  its  waters  possesses  no  other  than  scientific  interest — 
simply  a  marshy  spot  in  a  sandy  plain,  the  extent  of  the  water  surtace 
governed  by  the  supply  and  capacity  of  the  sands  to  drink  it  up  and 
the  atmosphere  to  evaporate  it,  the  two  latter  generally  being  in  excess 
of  the  former. 

Bear  River,  the  largest  tributary  to  Salt  Lake,  takes  its  rise  in  Utah, 
near  the  southwest  angle  of  Wyoming.    After  winding  itft  ^^'^  \^Qt<Xi.- 
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\rar(l  through  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  about,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  extending  even  into  the  southern  limits  of  Idaho,  suddenly  bends 
its  course  completely  round,  and  flowing  southward,  pours  its  waters 
into  Bear  Biver  Bay.  As  aftbrding  a  supply  of  water  for  irrigating 
large  areas  of  land  in  Cache  and  M<ilade  Valleys,  it  assumes  an  import- 
ance of  no  little  moment;  but  throughout  its  entire  course,  fromHtB 
head  to  where  it  enters  Cache  Valley,  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  miles 
where  the  railroad  traverses  it,  and  where  the  coal-mines  are  opened.) 
it  exerts  but  little  influence  in  the  development  of  the  country.  Its  vol- 
ume of  water  is  too  small  to  admit  of  navigation;  its  course  is  too  torto- 
ous  to  be  followed  any  great  distance  by  any  one  line  of  travel;  and  its 
valley  is  too  narrow  and  too  closely  hemmed  in  by  rugged  mountains  to 
be  of  any  great  value  as  an  agricultural  section,  yet  not  wholly  without 
interest  in  tliis  respect.  As  a  means  of  conveying  timber  down  from 
the  mountains  to  the  railroad  and  other  accessible  points,  it  may  become 
a  valuable  accessory. 

Weber  Biver,  though  small,  is  remarkable  as  affording  a  gateway 
directly  through  the  Wahsatch  Bange,  Echo  and  Weber  Canons  pre- 
senting, as  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  traveled  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Bailroad,  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  West. 

The  Jordan  forms  an  outlet  for  the  fresh  water  of  Utah  Lake,  and,  run- 
ning north  some  forty  or  fifty  miles,  empties  into  Salt  Lake  at  its  south- 
east angle.  Insignificant  in  size^  too  small  to  be  navigated,  yet  unlike 
the  Oriental  Jordan,  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  it  is  of  other  value 
than  simply  a  watering-place  for  thirsty  man  and  beast.  It  and  its 
tributaries  afford  water  for  irrigation,  as  shown  in  my  last  report,  to  an 
area  capable,  if  properly  and  thoroughly  cultivated,  of  supporting  a 
population  greater  than  the  entire  population  of  the  Territory  at  this 
time. 

The  Provo,  (or  Timpanogas,)  rising  back  in  one  of  those  mountain 
centers  found  in  the  mountain  regions,  rushes  down  through  a  narrow 
cafion,  which  cleaves  the  range  at  this  point,  and  pours  its  waters  into 
Utah  Lake.  In  passing  I  would  call  attention  to  this  mountain  nucleus, 
situated  about  latitude  40o.30,  longitude  llio,  and  culminating  in 
Bced's  Peak.  This  is  doubtless  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Uintah 
Mountains  with  the  Wahsatch  Kange.  Here,  within  a  small  area,  all  the 
leading  rivers  of  Salt  Lake  BavSin  proi)er  take  their  rise,  viz,  Bear, 
Weber,  and  Provo ;  <also  the  Uiut^ih  and  White  liivers,  which  flow  to  the 
east  and  enter  into  Green  River.  The  volume  of  water  in  the  Provo  is 
probably  equal  to  any  other  belouging  to  the  Salt  Lake  water  system, 
except  Bear  lliver ;  and  as  its  desceut  is  very  rapid  it  afibrds  the  means 
of  irrigating  all  the  table-lands  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  its  exit  from  the 
mountains.  It  will  attbrd  excellent  water-power  for  driving  mills  and 
machinery,  and,  being  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  must  become  of  great 
value  in  this  respect. 

Sevier  River  rises  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  Territory  and  runs  a 
little  east  of  north  between  two  ranges  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  or  more,  when  it  breaks  through  the 
western  rim  of  its  narrow  basin,  and,  turning  southwest,  flows  into 
Sevier  Lake.  But  as  I  have  not  visited  this  river  I  cannot  speak  very 
confidently  in  regard  to  its  importance  and  the  bearing  it  is  likely  to 
have  upon  the  development  of  the  country.  Very  little  appears  to  be 
known  in  regard  to  the  lake  into  which  its  waters  flow.  Mr.  Smith,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  topographical  corps  of  the  present  expedition, 
passed  around  its  southern  margin  a  few  years  since.  Although  he  did 
not  stop  to  make  an  examination,  he  saw  clearly  that  it  was  a  lake,  and 
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not  a  mere  sink  or  marsb,  beiog  surrounded  by  a  low  growth  of  bushes. 
This  would  indicate  that  its  waters  are  salt.  The  little  streams  that 
flow  down  the  western  slope  of  the  range,  (improperly  represented  in 
most  maps  as  flowing  east  through  the  mountains,)  and  sink  in  the 
plains  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  probably  reach  the  lake,  by  one 
or  two  channels,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  when  fullest,  as  their 
general  course,  after  reaching  the  plain,  is  known  to  be  to  the  northwest. 
From  Weber  Eiver  to  the  creek  that  flows  into  Salt  Lake  City,  about 
thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line,  only  two  or  three  small  rills  are  to  be  seen; 
bnt  ftom  the  latter  to  the  south  end  of  Utah  Lake  some  ten  or  twelve 
moderately  sized  creeks  flow  down  from  the  Wahsatch  Eange,  a  list  and 
description  of  which  can  be  seen  in  my  former  report.  The  remge  on 
the  west  side  of  Jordan  and  Utah  Valleys  gives  rise  to  none  worthy  of 
note,  two  litUe  rills  from  the  Oquirrh  Mountains  being  all  I  saw. 

GREAT  SALT  LAKE. 

Although  its  waters  are  strongly  saline  and  brackish,  unfit  for  use  to 
man  or  l^ast,  and  its  depths,  so  far  as  known,  undisturbed  by  finny 
tribes,  yet  the  Great  Salt  Lake  is  the  chief  object  of  interest  in  the 
physical  geography  of  the  basin.  Its  dark -looking,  (though  really  trans- 
parent,) heavy  waters  when  not  broken  into  rugged  waves  by  storms, 
resting  quietly,  its  surface  reflects  the  shadows  of  the  ranges  that  rise  up 
on  either  hand,  giving  the  scene  a  look  of  quiet  solitude  that  all  the  hum 
of  business  along  its  shore  is  unable  to  dispel.  The  dark-brown  wall  of 
the  Wahsatch,  until  the  rising  sun  has  reached  its  zenith,  sends  down 
a  heavy  shadow  which  adds  intensity  to  this  feeling.  This  perpetual 
sombemess,  it  would  seem,  must,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  impress 
itself  upon  the  mind  of  the  resident  who  makes  the  rural  districts 
long  his  home.  One  thing  which  adds  to  this  somewhat  peculiar  som- 
bemess is  the  clear,  transparent  atmosphere,  which  renders  vision  tele- 
scopic, bringing  the  mountain-walls  close  around  us. 

Although  the  shores  of  the  lake  have  been  inhabited  for  twenty  years, 
and  numerous  scientific  travelers  and  parties  have  traversed  this  region, 
and  the  great  railway,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  passes  along  its 
mar^n,  yet  little  is  known  in  regard  to  it  more  than  its  mere  outline  as 
originally  mapped  by  Captain  Stansbury.  Its  western  coast  is  known 
to  the  public  only  through  the  interesting  narrative  of  Captain  Stans- 
bury ;  and  although  some  analyses  of  its  waters  have  been  made,  yet 
comparisons  from  difterent  parts  and  dift'erent  depths  have  so  far  been 
entirely  neglected,  and  up  to  this  hour  little  or  almost  nothing  can  l)e 
stated  positively  in  regard  to  animal  life  in  its  waters.  Numerous 
species  of  small  fishes  of  Articiilata  and  Mollusca  are  to  be  found  in  the 
streams  that  flow  into  it,  and  traced  to  its  very  margin :  but  how  far 
into  the  lake  these  extend  is  not  known.  That  ducks  and  other  wiiter- 
flowls  gather  food  along  its  shore  I  know  from  personal  observation.  I 
have  also  seen  Bear  Kiver  Bay  almost  covered  with  gulls ;  and  Stans- 
bury brings  this  fact  prominently  forward  in  one  of  his  figures  of  Gun- 
nison Island,  which  lies  on  the  western  side  at  a  distance  from  the  influx 
of  fresh  water.  Although  Captain  Stansbury  thinks  these  birds  obtain 
their  food  entirely  from  the  fresh-water  streams,  yet  he  speaks  of  finding 
a  blind  pelican  in  a  "sleek  and  comfortable  condition.''  Although 
these  birds  may  congregate  here  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  their  young, 
yet,  this  seems  scarcely  adequate  to  account  for  the  presence  of  such 
numbers.  The  only  analysis  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  that  I  awv 
acquainted  with  is  that  made  by  Dr.  Gale  and  teeoYOL^A  m  C)*iJ^\a2v\i 
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Stausbnry's  rei>ort.  It  gives  the  specific  gravity,  1.170 ;  solid  contents, 
22.422  out  of  100  parts.  The  solid  couteuts,  wheu  analyzed,  gave  the 
following  components : 

Chloride  of  sodium 20. 196 

Sulphate  of  soda 1. 834 

Chloride  of  magnesium 0. 252 

Chloride  of  calcium A  trace. 

22.282 
Loss 0.140 


22.422 


The  specific  gravity  as  here  given  corresponds  exactly  with  the  mean 
of  eight  different  analyses  of  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  largely 
above  that  of  the  water  of  the  ocean,  (1.0278.)  The  solid  contents  of 
the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  taking  the  mean  of  the  eight  analyses,*  before 
mentioned,  is  but  21.077,  or  1.345  less  than  that  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 
This  analysis  shows  clearly,  as  confiiiued  by  practical  experiments,  tliat 
here  can  be  obtiiined  an  abundant  supply  of  salt  for  all  the  wants  of 
this  entire  region,  the  percentage  in  the  water  being  unusally  large. 

Wheu  we  remember  that  all  the  water  which  flows  into  the  lake  is 
fresh,  a  somewhat  puzzling  question  arises  as  to  the  source  of  such  an 
iibundaiit  supply  of  saline  matter.  But  the  numerous  and  extensive 
saline  iucrustations  at  various  points  on  the  surrounding  shores,  left 
by  the  drying  up  of  the  winter  marshes,  show  very  clearly  that  some 
portion  of  the  earth  is  saturated  with  this  ingredient.  But  as  an  inves- 
tigation of  this  subject  does  not  belong  to  the  scope  of  this  report,  let 
us  turn  to  that  most  interesting  feature  of  the  lake,  the  fact  that  although 
reeeiviiig  the  waters  of  various  streams,  yet  it  is  without  an}-  visible 
or  even  supposed  outlet,  its  influx  of  water  being  disposed  of  entirely  by 
evaporation.  A  very  natural  inference  is  that  the  level  of  the  lake 
must  vary  with  the  amount  of  water  discharged  into  it  by  its  various 
tributary  streams.  In  the  spring,  when  the  streams  are  highest,  the 
humi<lity  of  the  atmosphere  greatest,  and  consequently  evaporation 
slowest,  we  would  presume  the  level  of  the  lake  is  higlier  than  in  the 
latter  part  of  summer  when  the  tributaries  are  low  and  the  atmosphere 
dry.  What  the  ditt'erenee  of  the  level  is  between  these  extremes  I  do 
not  know,  nor  am  I  aware  that  any  observations  have  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  far  less  than  might 
be  supposed.  The  rise  of  the  level  of  the  lake  within  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years,  I  am  satisfied,  can  have  no  connection  with  an  increased  influx 
of  water,  but  is  owing  entirely  to  some  other  cause. 

The  shores  being  (juite  flat,  a  variation  of  the  level  of  the  lake  can  be 
easily  perceived,  and  hence  the  fluctuations  if  considerable  would  be 
observed.  But  tliere  is  probably  a  very  j)otent  reason  why  these  varia- 
tions are  very  slight;  the  evaporating  influence  is  probably  in  excess  of 
the  normal  amount  of  water  flowing  in,  but  is  counteracted  by  the 
extreme  saltness  of  the  water,  hence  the  spring  excess  of  water  does 
not  produce  the  ettect  on  the  status  of  the  lake  that  might  be  expected. 
In  other  words,  the  lake  would  dry  up  and  become  simply  a  wat<?r-sink 
as  that  of  the  laumboldt,  if  it  were  not  for  its  saltness.    The  material 

•  Smith's  Bib.  Die,  *III,  llSGc. 
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of  which  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is  comx>osed  also  probably  has  iDflnence 
in  this  matter. 

According  to  my  calculation,  from  all  the  datal  have  at  hand,  the  sur- 
face-area of  the  lake  is  about  one  thousand  nine  hundred  square  miles 
Comparing  this  with  some  approximate  estimates  I  havemadeof  the  vol 
ume  of  water  in  the  principal  streams  emptying  into  it,  I  do  not  think 
the  entire  flow  for  twenty-four  hours,  if  there  was  no  evaporation,  would 
raise  the  surface  more  than  one-fiftieth  part  of  an  inch,  even  when  at 
the  usual  spring  standard.  Tn  the  summer  this  would  not  amount  to 
more  than  one-hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  That  the  evaporating  power 
of  the  atmosphere  is  far  in  excess  of  this  amount  of  water  in  the  sum- 
mer time  is  evident  to  any  one  who  has  observed  the  rapidity  with 
which  shallow  pools  are  dried  up.  The  instrumental  test,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  made,  shows  the  atmosphere  in  summer  to  be  exceedingly  dry. 
While  encamped  on  the  margin  of  Bear  Eiver  Bay,  June  10  to  13,  Mr. 
Schonbom  found  the  difference  between  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  to  be  from 
240  to  28^.  The  imperfect  record  of  the  wet  bulb  in  Captain  Stansbury's 
report  does  not  show  this  difference,  but  his  observations  do  not  extend 
into  the  summer  months,  reaching  only- to  April  19.  Imperfect  as  this 
record  is,  it  reveals  one  important  fact,  that  during  the  winter  months 
the  difference  between  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  is  very  small,  not  exceed- 
ing four  or  five  degrees,  but  gradually  increases  as  the  season  advances; 
the  greatest  difierence  given  being  IT^. 

UTAH  LAKE. 

This  beautiful  sheet  of  pure,  fresh  water  is  triangular,  its  three  sides 
closely  margined  by  mountains.  Its  base,  which  is  the  western  side, 
extends  from  the  exit  of  the  Jordan  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  and  is  about  twenty-two  miles  in  a  direct  line.  Its  apex  points 
eastward  and  extends  into  the  somewhat  abrupt  bend  of  the  Wahsatch 
Bange  at  this  point.  A  direct  line  from  the  apex,  near  Provo  City,  to 
the  base,  is  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles.  The  inclosing  sides  of  this 
angle  are  about  equal  in  length,  each  being  some  sixteen  or  seventeen 
miles  direct.*  Its  surface  area  is  probably  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  square  miles.  Although  the  Jordan  diuing  the  spring  and  first 
summer  months  sends  down  a  considerable  volume  of  water,  I  am  satis- 
lied  that  it  is  much  less  than  the  amount  received  by  the  lake.  But  as 
I  visited  it  in  the  early  part  of  autumn  1  can  speak  positively  only  as 
to  that  season  of  the  year.  From  the  observations  then  made  I  am 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Provo  liiver  alone  brought  in  more 
water  than  the  Jordan  carried  off,  leaving  this  surplus  and  that  fur- 
nished by  six  or  seven  small  creeks  to  be  disposed  of  by  evapora- 
tion. But  it  is  evident  that  the  relation  between  supply  and  evaporation 
is  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  with  Salt  Lake ;  for  as  the  Jordan  never 
fails,  (so  far  as  I  am  aware,)  the  supply  must  always  be  in  excess  of  that 
carried  off  by  evaporation.  Its  waters  are  well  stocked  with  fish  and 
other  aquatic  forms  of  life. 

CLIMATE. 

As  but  very  few  meteorological  records  have  hitherto  been  kept  in 
this  basin,  and  these  but  for  a  few  years  only,  and  verj'  irregularly,  we 
can  only  give  an  approximation  to  the  means  of  temperature  and  rain- 

*  Air-liues  are  to  be  understood  in  estimating  tlieao  di%t^\ic^%. 
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fall  for  the  year  and  months.  Yet  even  these  are  of  great  interest,  as 
tbey  famish  cumolative  evidence  in  snpport  of  the  opinion  already  ad- 
vanced respecting  the  climate  of  Salt  Lake  Yalley  as  compared  with  the 
elevated  regions  lying  east  of  it 

The  following  extracts  from  the  registers  of  Gamp  Donglass,  near  Salt 
Lake  Gity^  and  Fort  Bridger,  for  the  year  1870,  wUl  serve  as  a  basis  of 
comparison : 


CAMP  DOUOLAM. 

VOBT  BKnXSEB. 

Month. 

Thermometor. 

BainfalL 

Thermometer. 

BainfhlL 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

Janiuuy 

31.74 
96.43 
34.08 
49.91 
5&53 
6a  10 
76.45 
71.54 
61.70 
50.90 
40.71 
27.03 

62 
58 
65 
79 
85 
94 
96 
95 
82 
84 
65 
48 

11 
17 

3 
21 
34 
34 
54 
44 
45 
30 
28 

4 

1.53 

1.44 

4.57 

3.40 

2.10 

.73 

1.48 

.45 

.45 

.85 

.68 

.41 

20.75 
25.24 
25.71 
45.38 
50.55 
59.38 
67.71 
61.42 
51.42 
41.84 
39.98 
19.26 

43 
44 

53 
68 
75 

83 
87 
87 
80 
70 
56 
48 

-24 

—  8 

—11 

20 

27 

30 

46 

27 

21 

16 

8 

—10 

.69 

rcbmarv 

.00 

March 

.etf 

April 

.70 

May 

1.20 

~"* 

J  QUO 

.40 

Julv ..................... 

.94 

Ancuitv .................. 

.46 

Sttptember 

.18 

October 

.08 

2if  ovembcr 

.05 

Dooember 

.57 

Yearly  moan 

5L51 

Total..  15.10 

42.05 

Total..  SkSB 

1 

These  two  stations,  by  air-line,  are  not  exceeding  one  hundred  miles 
apart,  the  latter  being  aboat  half  a  degree  north  of  the  former,  and 
over  2,000  feet  higher. 

An  examination  of  these  tables  shows  a  constant  difference  that  is 
somewhat  remarkable;  the  monthly  means,  maxima,  and  minima,  with 
the  single  exception  of  one  maximum,  (where  the  two  are  the  same,) 
of  Camp  Douglass  being  higher  than  those  of  Fort  Bridger.  The 
difference  between  the  monthly  means  is  never  less  than  4^,5,  and  never 
more  than  13o.7,  the  average  for  the  year  being  9^.4G.  A  comparison 
of  the  extremes  shows  a  greater  difference,  but  this  probably  arises  in 
part  from  the  different  methods  by  which  they  were  obtained,  those  of 
Camp  Douglass  being  only  the  extremes  at  the  times  of  observation, 
while  those  of  Fort  Bridger  were  obtained  by  a  maximum  and  minimum 
instrument.  Yet  even  these  columns  indicate  a  corresponding  differ- 
ence, that  between  the  maxima  varying  from  0  to  19,  averaging  for  the 
year  9.92,  or  less  than  a  half-degree  more  than  the  average  difference  for 
the  yciir  between  the  monthly  means.  The  minima  cannot  properly  be 
compared,  as  those  of  Camp  Douglass  do  not  give  the  extreme  cold  of 
the  niglit,  or  intermediate  hours  between  observations,  while  those  of 
Fort  Bridger  do. 

A  comparison  of  the  seasons  is  quite  Jiteresting.  To  show  this  at  a 
glance,  I  append  the  following  table,  with  a  column  of  differences : 


Localities. 

Spring. 

Sumner. 

Autumn.       "Winter.      Maximum. 

Camp  Douglass,  (thftrra.  rocaiiB) 

47.51 
40.55 

70.03 
C2.64 

1 
54.77              31.73     *            96l00 

Port  liridgcr,  (therm,  means) 

43.  OS  ,            21. 78                 fiT  00 

Difference 

H.9G 

n.io 

11.  CO                0.i»5  j                9.1-0 

1 
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December  shows  the  lowest  monthly  mean,  and  Jnly  the  highest,  at 
both  places. 

The  record  of  Gamp  Douglass  indicates  a  climate  very  favorable  to 
agricalture,  the  mean  of  the  five  months  April,  May,  Jane,  Joly,  and 
August  being  64.91,  and  the  thermometer  at  no  time,  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember, inclusive,  falling  as  low  as  the  freezing-point.  Other  meteoro- 
logical data  which  I  have  at  hand,  although  fragmentary,  corroborate 
this,  and,  as  a  means  of  reference,  I  present  a  summary  in  the  following 
table,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  records  were  not  all  kept  at 
the  same  point,  but  all  in  Salt  Lake  Basin,  and  therefore  can  only  be 
considered  valuable  as  indicating  the  climate  of  the  basin,  (the  lake 
basin  proper,)  taken  as  a  whole : 


LoaOiUen. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Antomn. 

Winter. 

Yearly. 

CfUDP      jDrtOglfllMI    ....,,,         r   ,    -   .   .    .    r    X    r    .   .   .    .   .   T  ,   T   .  . 

47.51 

5L7 

47.17 

72.03 

75.9 

75.65 

69.7 

73.33 

60.S 

54.77 

31.73 
33.1 
83.33 
91.87 
37. 5 

51.51 

Great  Salt^ke.  (Blmlfret) 

48.44 

(Oct)  54. 7 

4a  65 

WnDffhip.  ( A  imouUiinil  T^p^rt.  18^> .  - ,  - . 

Salt  Lake  City,  (ditto.  1863  and  1860) 

CoahrillA,  in  the  mountains,  (ditto,  1869)  . . . 

45l9 

4a  9 

4&07 

73.47 

51.70 

37.30 

50.08 

The  record  kept  by  Captain  Stansbury  while  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  em- 
braces but  a  part  of  the  year,  as.  follows :  January  to  May,  inclusive ; 
parts  of  June,  July,  and  August;  and  a  few  days  in  September  and  De- 
cember. In  this  the  maximum  is,  August  10,  3  p.  m.,  98^;  minimum, 
February  3,  8  a.  m.,  G^,  while  at  11  p.  m.  of  the  previous  day  it  was  8^. 

The  only  record  of  rain-fall  within  the  basin  that  I  have  is  that  of 
Gamp  Dougliiss,  which  is  given  in  one  of  the  foregoing  tables.  There 
is  some  doubt  in  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  snow,  which  materially 
lessens  the  value  of  this  column,  so  far  as  the  winter  months  are  con- 
cerned. I  will  simply  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  gives  for  the 
four  growing  months,  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  a  total  of  7.71  inches, 
which  is  but  0.37  above  my  estimate  in  my  last  report  of  the  general 
average  for  spring  and  summer. 

FORESTS. 

The  Wahsatch  Range  is  covered  with  a  moderately  heavy  growth  of 
pines  and  firs,  but  these  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  upper  half  of  the 
mountains,  leaving  a  wide  border  along  the  base  uncovered.  The  Oquirrh 
Mountains,  the  range  west  of  Utah  Lake,  and  the  Promontory  also  con- 
tain considerable  quantities  of  pine  timber.  But  as  a  general  thing,  the 
timber  within  the  rim  of  the  basin,  south  of  the  Pacific  Kailroad,  is  small. 
On  some  of  the  ranges  north  a  better  quality  is  found,  but  it  is  not  very 
abundant  at  any  x)oint  In  regard  to  the  forest  growth  west  and  south- 
west of  the  lake,  I  know  very  little. 


CHAPTER  III. 

NOBTHEBN  PABT  OF  SALT  LAKE  BASIN  AND  THE  SNAKE  BITEB  PLAINS. 

Having  in  my  last  report  given  short  descriptions  of  the  principal 
Talleys  of  Utah,  with  rough  estimates  of  their  arable  areaa^  vflVi  ov\^ 
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add  the  following  iu  regard  to  the  small  section  iu  the  northern  port 
visited  the  past  season : 

Weber  Valley,  which  is  drained  by  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is 
situated  in  the  gap  of  the  Wahsatch  Monntains  made  by  the  river  in 
its  passage  through  them,  and  is  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  JRail- 
road.  The  valley  proper  begins  at  Weber  Station,  and  extends  west- 
ward to  the  Devil's  Gate,  a  distance  of  some  eleven  or  twelve  miles, 
varying  in  width  from  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  two  miles.  The  land  is 
good,  and  most  of  it  can  easily  be  irrigated,  the  supply  of  water  being 
ample  for  this  purpose  throughout  the  growing  season.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  valley,  on  the  north  side,  there  is  a  narrow  terrace  some  12 
or  15  feet  higher  than  the  bottoms,  and  four  or  five  miles  long  by  half 
a  mile  or  less  in  width.  The  mountains  on  the  south  side  have  souie 
pine  timber  near  the  summit,  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  valley  popu- 
lation, but,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  this  region,  somewhat  difficult  to 
obtain.  The  mountains  on  the  north  side  are  mostly  destitute  of  timber 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  valley.  Grazing  is  tolerably  good  on 
the  foot-hills  and  mountain  slopes  to  the  south.  Wheat  is  the  principal 
crop  raised,  though  the  other  cereals,  even  some  varieties  of  Indian 
corn,  will  gi*ow.  Such  fruits  as  apples,  cherries,  currants,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  &c.,  can  be  produced. 

The  river,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  (June  1  to  9,)  was  quite  full,  being, 
at  the  x>oint  where  the  estimated  measurement  was  made,  about  sixty 
feet  wide  and  from  one  to  three  feet  deep,  flowing  quite  rapidly,  at  least 
four  miles  per  hour. 

Uintah  Valley  commences  just  below  the  month  of  Devil's  Gate  Gafion, 
and  is  in  fact  but  a  part  of  Salt  Lake  Valley,  extending  up  into  a  bend 
of  the  mountains.  It  is,  in  other  words,  the  broad  pathway  that  Weber 
Eiver  has  cut  through  the  sloping  plain  of  Salt  Lake  Valley.  It  con- 
tinues to  the  vicinity  of  Ogden,  a  distance  of  some  nine  or  ten  miles, 
varying  in  width  from  a  half  to  two  miles,  and  all  susceptible  of  irriga- 
tion. The  fall  of  the  stream  through  this  valley  is  much  more  than 
would  be  supposed,  judging  it  by  the  eye,  being,  according  to  the  rail- 
road survey,  220  feet  in  the  ten  miles,  or  22  feet  to  the  mile,  which  shows 
that  the  water  can  bo  carried  up  to  the  higher  terraces  which  lie  on  the 
south  side  near  Ogden.  The  rapidly  increasing  importance  of  this  point 
will  probably,  ore  long,  cause  irrigation  to  be  camed  on  liere  upon  a 
much  larger  scale  than  at  present;  for  the  soil  is  very  ricli,  and  every 
spot  that  can  be  irrigated  will  become  valuable  when  the  drawbivcks  to 
its  settlement  are  removed. 

The  town  of  Ogden  is  situated  along  the  escarpment  of  a  terrace  some 
50  or  GO  feet  high,  one  part  built  on  the  lower  level,  the  other  i>art  on 
the  u[)per  level.  The  soil  of  this  terrace  is  a  very  light  sandy  loam,  and 
when  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  water  will  ])roduce  very  fine  veg- 
etables. The  town  is  tolerably  well  supplied  with  water,  chiefiy,  I 
bolieve,  from  Ogden  Creek,  which  crosses  the  plain  a  little  north  of  "this 
l>Iace. 

A  number  of  shade-trees  ])lanted  along  the  streets  by  the  side  of 
the  ditches  have  grown  steadily,  until  now  some  are  over  one  foot  in 
diameter,  (pute  thrifty,  and  fiunishing  a  very  agreeable  shade  during 
the  hot  (lays  of  snnuner.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  other  trouble  to  be  ex- 
perien(;cd  in  growing  Ibrest-trees  here  than  the  planting  and  ditching 
for  water,  and  this  need  not  be  supplied  after  they  have  had  a  firm  and 
vigorous  growth  for  three  or  four  years.  The  cotton-wood,  mulberry, 
locust,  (pscudacacia,)  Lombardy  poplar,  willow,  and  many  other  varie- 
ties can  be  raised  without  difiiculty.    I  noticed  in  Salt  Lake  City  locast. 
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ailanthns,  and  wain  at  growing  finely  near  the  ditches.  Whether  the 
baid  woods,  sach  as  white-oak,  hickory,  beech,  &c.,  could  be  grown  to 
a  size  that  would  make  them  valuable  is  not  known,  but  certainly  it  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  the  citizens  or  the  territorial  authori- 
ties to  make  a  thorough  experiment. 

It  may  appear  absurd  to  say  that  after  you  once  enter  upon  the  plains 
going  west,  you  cannot  find  sufficient  hard  wood  in  that  portion  of  the 
United  States  lying  between  there  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  make  an 
ax-helve.  Tet  this  is  no  great  exaggeration.  Go  into  the  wagon-shops 
of  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  and  ask  the  workmen  there  to  tell 
you  where  they  procure  the  timber  for  their  hubs,  spokes,  fellies, 
tongues,  axles,  &c.,  and  they  will  tell  you  from  the  East.  I  had  sup- 
posed that  here,  or  at  least  in  Oregon,  an  abundance  of  suitable  timber 
for  wagons,  agricultural  implements,  &c.,  could  be  obtained,  but  the 
oak  and  ash  is  not  used,  as  it  is  unfit  on  account  of  its  want  of  tenacity 
or  "brashness."  Traverse  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  region  from  Mon- 
tana to  the  Mexican  line,  and  this  will  be  found  true  without  any  excep- 
tions. The  climate  is  incompatible  with  the  production  of  such  wood 
when  left  to  the  supply  of  moisture  nature  gives.  What  difference  a 
more  abundant  supply  would  have  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  and  though  I 
have  some  doubts  in  regard  to  the  production  of  timber  adapted  to 
these  purposes,  yet  it  should  only  be  admitted  after  a  fair  and  thorough 
trial  had  been  made. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  the  General  Government,  under  either 
the  Agricultural  Department,  Commissioner  of  the  Land-Office,  or 
commanders  of  military  posts,  to  make  a  trial  in  this  direction  at  one  or 
two  important  points  in  the  West;  for,  if  I  am  correct  in  the  assertion 
made — and  I  certainly  have  no  desire  to  misrepresent,  but  have  made 
the  statement  after  a  somewhat  careful  inquiry — it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  that  section  of  our  country. 

From  Ogdeu  the  level  bottoms  or  lake-shore  lands  spread  out  north 
and  west,  forming  a  triangular  area.  Westward  to  the  lake-shore  is 
about  twelve  miles,  and  north  to  the  "Hot  Springs"  about  the  same 
distance.  At  this  latt^er  point  the  arm  of  Bear  Kiver  Bay  and  a  spur 
of  the  mountain  approach  quite  near  each  other,  rendering  the  shore- 
level  narrow.  This  triangular  area  contains  about  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
sand acres,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
and  is  rich  and  productive.  Already  a  large  portion  of  it  is  occupied 
and  under  cultivation,  and,  although  not  farmed  with  that  care  required 
to  bring  forth  its  strength,  yields  remunerative  crops.  And  notwith- 
standing the  soil  is  a  loose,  sandy  loam,  which  would  seem  to  render  it 
I>enneable  by  the  extremely  brackish  water  of  the  lake,*  yet  where  not 
absolutely  covered  with  saline  incrustations,  this  part  of  tbe  shore-level 
can  be  cultivated  within  a  short,  distance  of  the  water's  edge.  Even 
the  tongues  of  land  which  run  in  between  the  heavy  saline  deposits 
make  very  good  farming  land  when  irrigated.  On  some  of  these  there 
are  already  considerable  settlements,  from  one  of  which  we  procured  our 
vegetables  and  a  supply  of  excellent  strawberries  while  encamped  near 
the  Hot  Springs,  where  we  remained  three  days  waiting  for  some  mem- 
bers of  the  party. 

Not  only  do  the  cereals — including  a  tolerably  fair  variety  of  corn — 
grow  well  here,  but  fruits  also,  such  as  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots, 
cherries,  grapes,  currants,  strawberries,  &c.,  can  be  raised  in  abund- 
ance and  with  comparative  ease,  the  only  drawback  being  occasional 
untimely  frosts  and  the  truly  *'  hateful  grasshopper." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  old  settlers  that  the  cUm^X.^  W^groii^w- 
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ally  growing  Diildcr.  They  found  this  opinion  on  the  fact  that  when 
first  settled  it  was  almost  impossible  to  mature  the  tenderer  fruitay  as 
peaches ;  whereas,  at  present,  they  experience  but  little  difficulty  Id  this 
respect.  But  this  may  be  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  streDgth 
acquired  by  the  trees  by  age,  and  to  a  partial  acclimation.  And  tba 
same  thing  is  doubtless  true  here  that  has  been  found  true  in  CalifoF- 
nia,  that  while  the  trees  are  young  they  require  much  more  irrigatioii 
than  after  they  have  come  into  bearing;  and  depriving  them  of  water 
))robably  renders  them  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  frost.  It  has  been 
ascertained  in  California  that  orchards  and  vineyards  produce  better 
fruit  and  more  certain  crops  without  irrigation,  after  they  have  come 
into  bearing,  than  with  it;  hence  the  practice  of  watering  tibiem  is  being 
generally  abandoned. 

From  the  Hot  Springs  to  Brigham  City  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
arable  land,  which,  though  ascending  toward  the  mountains  on  the  €»8t| 
and  being  somewhat  broken  and  irregular,  yet  can  nearly  all  be  irrigated 
from  the  little  streams  which  flow  down  from  the  mountain.  The  soil 
is  quite  good,  and  appears  to  be  especially  adapted  to  the  cereals  and 
grass.  Advancing  northward  toward  Brigham  City,  the  area  widens  as 
the  shore-line  of  the  bay  bends  westward. 

Around  Corinne,  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  Biver,  and  at  the  terminatioa 
of  Malade  T  alley,  is  a  broad,  level  expanse,  probably  some  ten  or  twelve 
miles  wide  east  and  west  by  fifteen  miles  long  north  and  south.  On 
this  area  there  are  some  considerable  tracts  crusted  over  with  saline  or 
alkaline  deposits.  A  portion  of  the  area  east  of  the  river,  which  is  mach 
less  than  that  on  the  west  side,  can  be  irrigated  from  Box-Elder  Greek, 
which  comes  down  from  the  northeast  through  Box-Elder  CaSon*  As 
suggested  in  a  former  report,  irom  information  received,  for  at  that  time 
1  had  not  visited  this  valley,  the  level  area  around  Corinne  might  be 
irrigated  from  Bear  River  by  commencing  a  canal  at  the  mouth  of  the 
canon  where  tlie  river  bursts  through  the  hills.  A  move  is  now  on  foot 
for  this  purpose,  and  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  to  obtain 
a  grant  of  land  in  aid  thereof.  I  do  not  know  the  amount  of  laud  which 
can  be  redeemed  by  such  a  canal,  but  I  judge  not  less  than  50,000  acres, 
and  perhaps  as  much  as  75,000  acres.  I  crossed  this  tract  the  past 
season  in  both  directions,  and  although  there  are  some  strongly  alkaline 
spots,  yet  I  believe  there  are  none  but  which  may  ultimately  be  purged 
and  rendered  productive;  and  if  properly  irrigated  the  entire  area  may 
be  rendered  excellent  agricultural  lands.  West  of  this,  as  we  near  the 
Promontory,  there  is  an  area  of  considerable  breadth  as  desolate  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  The  portion  which  is  not  covered  with  white  incrosta^ 
tions  looks  as  though  it  had  been  swept  over  by  a  flood  of  some  scalding 
chemical  which  had  the  power  to  annihilate  every  germ  of  vegetable 
life.  I  see  no  means  of  redeeming  this  gloomy  desert  belt,  and  I  am 
incUned  to  think  there  is  somewhere  here  an  apparently  inexhaustible 
source  of  this  saline  matter,  so  that  even  if  there  was  water  to  irrigate 
it,  it  could  not  be  purged  of  this  matter  so  as  to  render  it  suitable  fi)r 
agricultural  purposes. 

All  that  portion  of  Utah  north  of  Salt  Lake  and  west  of  Malade  Val- 
ley, so  far  as  I  have  seen  it,  is  generally  barren,  with  no  apparent  means 
of  irrigating  to  an  extent  sufticient  to  produce  any  useful  crops. 
Whether  artesian  wells  would  prove  a  success  here  or  not  I  do  not 
know ;  but  unless  water  can  be  obtained  by  this  means,  most  of  this 
section  is  doomed  to  sterility  until  some  natural  change  shall  produce  a 
lar^e  iinniial  rain  precipitation. 

Maliide  Valley,  from  the  i)oint  where  it  connects  with  Bear  Iliver 
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Valley  northward,  is  some  twenty-five  miles  long  and  has  an  average 
width  of  six  or  seven  miles.  It  is  quite  fertile  and  tolerably  well  gnissed 
over,  affording  excellent  pasturage.  Stock-raising  pnd  the  dairy  busi- 
ness appear  to  be  the  chief  occupation  of  the  settlements  that  have 
been  made  here.  Malade  Kiver,  together  with  the  little  rills  which  flow 
down  from  the  elevated  ridges  on  each  side,  will  probably  be  sufficient 
to  irrigate  most  of  the  level  land.  There  is  one  point  near  t4ie  upper 
end  of  this  valley  where  the  cattle  appear  to  be  subject  to  a  fatJil  disease, 
arising  from  some  local  cause.  Whether  this  is  permanently  the  case 
or  not  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  noticed,  in  passing  through  this  part  of  the 
ralley,  quite  a  number  of  dead  cattle,  and  understood  that  ox-teams 
stopping  here  for  a  short  time  have  sometimes  suffered  severely',  but 
was  unable  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  information  as  to  the  prob«'ib]e 
cause  of  this.  But  even  if  this  information  is  correct  it  is  limited  in 
area  and  does  not  apply  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  valley,  especially 
the  lower  half. 

FROM  SALT  LAKE  TO  SOUTHERN  3I0NTANA. 

From  the  point  where  we  left  Salt  Lake  until  we  reached  the  south- 
em  boundary  line  of  Montana,  I  shall  confine  my  notes  on  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  this  section  to  the  immediate  line  of  our  route,  as  I 
obtained  but  very  little  information  respecting  the  country  either  to  the 
right  or  left.  And  ]:>erhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  my  original 
field-notes,  which  were  generally  written  while  the  sections  described 
were  in  view. 

Leaving  our  camp  near  the  Hot  Springs,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Og- 
den,  for  the  first  five  or  six  miles  we  traveled  u^)  the  level  shore  of  the 
bay,  which,  until  we  pass  Willard  City  for  a  mile  or  two,  is  tolerably 
well  settled.  AboutWillard' City  the  ground  rises  somewhat,  and  is 
more  uneven  and  bouldery  than  usual  in  this  valley.  There  are  some 
good  farms  here,  which  slope  off  below  the  town  toward  the  bay.  A 
plain,  generally  level,  extends  arountl  the  curved  shore-line  of  the  bay,. 
fix)m  our  last  camp  to  a  point  some  distance  west  of  Corinne,  in  a  direct 
line,  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles.  Some  areas  near  the  bay  and  in 
the  northwest  part  near  Corinne,  and  one  spot  immediately  west  of 
Brigham  covered  with  white  saline  incrustations  were  glittering  in  the 
clear  sunshine  as  we  passed.  The  mountains  sweep  around  this  area  ih 
aBomewhatsemicircularform,gashe<l  here  and  there  by  conii>leteorpartial 
cafions.  The  hills  on  the  north  and  northeast  are  beautifully  rounded,, 
smooth,  and  covereilover  evenly  with  grass  and  artemisia,  here  and  there 
interrupted  by  little  thickets  otgreim  bushes  or  areas  of  yellow  com- 
posite flowers. 

Brigham  City,  a  small  town  of  two  or  three  hundred  inhabitants,  is 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  Box  Elder  Canon,  on  a  ridge  or  terrace  con- 
siderably elevated,  which  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  sandy  soil  mixed. 
with  coarse  gravel,  and  covered,  where  not  in  cultivation,  with  arte- 
miiia.  As  we  passed  over  this  terrace,  which  is  probably  two  hundred: 
feet  above  the  shore-level,  I  noticed  irrigating  ditches  traversing  it  in. 
various  .directions^;  the  water  is  probably  brought  from  Box  Elder  Creek. 
Here,  turning  suddenly  around  a  long,  elevated,  and  smooth  terrace,  we 
enter  Box  Elder  Canon,  which  extends  through  the  mountain,  in  a  noilh- 
east  direction.  ISfe  we  descended  to  the  level  of  the  creek  behind  this 
terrace  we  had  a  splendid  view  of  the  country  over  which  we  had  passed. 
Looking  baok  we^uld  see  the  entire  Salt  Lake  Valley  spread  out  be- 
fore us  as  a  grancrpanorama. 

16  a  s 
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Tho  sides  of  the  cauon  consist  mostly  of  high,  steep,  but  smooth 
rounded  hills,  with  occasional  Rpots  where  the  rocks  jut  oat  from  the 
surface.  It  is  quite  tortuous  and  narrow,  affording  only  space  for  a 
wagon-road.  The  creek  rushes  through  it  with  considerable  impetu- 
osity, and  although  rather  small  sends  down  water  sufficient  to  irrigate 
a  large  area  of  land  if  properly  husbanded.  The  ascent  is  somewhat 
rapid,  being  nearly  one  hundred  feet  to  the  mile.  After  moving  np  it 
for  seven  or  eight  miles  we  reach  a  beautiful  little  park,  nestling  cozily 
amid  the  mountains  which  surround  it  on  every  sidlj;  for  by  the  time 
we  rea<;h  this  point  the  hills  have  grown  into  mountains.  This  park, 
which,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Hayden,  we  named  Box  Elder 
Park,  is  nearly  1,(KK)  feet  above  the  level  of  Salt  Lake;  is  somewhat 
circular  in  shape,  its  longest  diameter  about  four  miles  and  its  shortest 
about  thi*ee.  It  contains  an  area  of  some  ten  or  twelve  square  miles, 
most  of  which  can  be  irrigated  from  the  streams  that  traverse  it.  It 
has  three  diflferent  levels,  the  upper  terrace,  which  embraces  the  larger 
portion,  being  some  60  or  70  feet  above  the  next,  which  lies  along  the 
west  side,  and  along  the  border  of  which,  some  80  or  90  feet  lower,  runs 
Box  Elder  Creek.  Most  of  the  water  at  present  used  for  irrigating  the 
upper  and  chief  area  comes  from  a  very  large  spring  in  the  southwest 
corner,  and  is  carried  round  three  sides.  Here  is  the  little  village  of 
Copenhagen,  containing  some  forty  or  fifty  families,  mostly  Danes. 
There  are  two  saw-mills,  which  are  furnished  with  logs  chiefly  from  the 
mountains  that  lie  to  the  southeast.  Fir  and  pine  are  the  only  kinds 
of  timber  obtained,  except  an  occasional  aspen.  The  lofty  hills  to  the 
south,  which  rest  against  a  background  of  rugged  mountains,  are  as 
smooth  as  a  carpet,  green  throughout,  varied  only  with  light  and  dark 
shades,  with  here  and  there  a  tinge  of  brown,  which  fades  insensibly 
into  a  beautiful  green.  Not  a  tree  and  scarcely  a  bush  is  to  be  seen 
upon  them.  To  the  southwest  the  sharper  lines  and  crests  of  the  ridges, 
as  they  extend  down  into  the  valley,  show  a  little  more  of  the  mountain 
feature.  They  are  also  covered  with  the  same  green  carpeting,  with 
•darker  shades,  and  patches  of  shrubs  and  bushes  scattered  over  the 
steep  slopes.  Still  farther  toward  the  west  the  hills  grow  higher  and 
more  rugged,  with  shaqwr  outlines,  while  behind  them  a  loftier  range 
of  rugged,  snow-capped  mountains  shoots  up,  its  i)eaks  bristling  with 
firs  and  pines.  I  mention  these  facts  as  showing  a  very  striking  feature 
of  this  region,  to  wit,  the  general  absence  of  timber  or  arborescent  veg- 
etation of  any  kind  on  the  smooth  and  rounded  hills  and  ridges,  while 
ruggedness,  as  a  general  thing,  is  accompanied  with  forest  growth. 

Passing  up  through  a  narrow,  but  not  rough  canon,  for  a  mile  or  two, 
we  entered  another  little  park  of  small  dimensions,  and  apparently  with- 
out anj^  constant  running  stream  to  supply  it  with  water  for  irrigating 
I)urposes.  1  saw  quite  a  number  of  cattle  grazing  here,  but  there  is  no 
settlement. 

Moving  round  to  the  northeast  through  a  narrow,  winding  valley,  over 
some  smooth,  rolling  ridges,  we  entei*ed  another  little  basin  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  wide  and  three  miles  long,  in  the  center  of  M^hich  is  a 
large  pond  of  clear  water.  Here  we  saw  a  flock  of  sheep,  numbering 
about  four  thousand,  which  had  been  driven  from  some  distance  south 
in  order  to  find  pasturage,  which  here  is  good.  The marginsof  this  lit- 
tle sheet  of  water  appeared  to  be  the  general  meeting-point  for  all  the 
snakes  of  this  region.  A  few  miles'  travel  through  a  narrow,  tortuous 
defile  brought  us  in  sight  of  Cache  Valley. 

The  short  notice  given  of  this  important  valley  in  my  report  of  last 
year,  although  wholly  from  information  received,  was  very  nearly  ccMrect, 
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varying  slightly  in  the  dimensions  only.  It  lies  north  and  south,  a 
portion  being  in  Utah  and  a  portion  in  Idaho,  though  the  boundary 
between  these  two  territories  does  not  appear  to  be  well  known  in  this  sec- 
tion. Its  length,  north  and  south,  is  about  sixty  miles,  and  its  width 
from  three  to  twelve,  averaging  about  seven  or  eight.  It  is  well  watered 
on  the  east  side  by  numerous  creeks  which  rush  down  from  the  Wah- 
satch  Mountains;  the  northwest  portion  is  traversed  by  Bear  River^ 
Beginning  at  the  south  end  and  moving  northward  along  the  east  side 
we  arrive  at  these  streams  in  the  following  order :  Little  Bear  (or  Muddy) 
River;  eight  miles  farther,  Blacksmith's  Fork;  one  mile  farther.  Spring 
Creek;  two  and  a  half  miles  farther,  Logan's  Fork ;  eight  miles  farthet. 
Summit  Creek ;  seven  miles  farther.  High  Creek  ;  eight  miles  farther, 
Cub  Creek;  then  turning  northwest,  at  a  distjince  of  ten  miles  we 
reach  Bear  River.  Along  the  road,  where  it  crosses  these  streams, 
there  is  generally  a  little  village,  the  entire  valley  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  some  four  or  five  thousand.  Logan  and  Smithlield  are  the  prin- 
cipal vilages. 

A  little  south  of  Logan,  Brigham  Young,  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
was  having  inclosed  a  considerable  area  of  land  for  grazing  purposes, 
where  he  is  introducing  some  improved  stock,  chiefly  Devonshire. 
Some  of  the  village  wards  also  have  land  here,  which  they  are  inclos- 
ing for  stock-raising.  Each  town  has  one  or  more  herds  of  cows,  which 
are  daily  driven  to  the  pasture  by  a  herder,  w  ho  has  charge  of  them ; 
for  example,  Logan  has  two  herds,  amounting  to  about  500 ;  Providence, 
one  of  275;  Millville,  one  of  200;  and  Smithfield,  one  of  300.  The 
area  of  land  under  cultivation  is  not  large,  not  exceeding  one-sixth  of 
llie  area  of  the  valley;  but  this  is  in  part  owing  to  the  fact  that  stock- 
raising  is  the  principal  business,  the  valley  affording,  especially  in  the 
northern  part,  some  excellent  grazing  fields.  Wheat  is  the  chief  crop 
raised,  the  variety  usually  sown  being  what  is  called  the  Taos  wheat ; 
dab- wheat  is  also  used,  but  a[)pears  to  require  richer  soil  and  more 
water  than  the  Taos  variety,  hence  it  is  not  generally  cultivated.  I 
noticed  some  Indian  corn  growing,  but  the  climate  is  rather  too  cold  for 
it  No  fruit-trees,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  have  yet  come  into  bear- 
ing, though  a  number  of  a[)ple-trees,  and  some  pear,  plum,  and  pe^ich 
tr^s  have  been  planted.  Gooseberries  and  currants  appear  to  grow 
well  and  produce  an  abundance  of  fruit ;  the  native  currants,  when 
transplanted  and  cultivated,  make  fine,  large  bushes,  and  bear  abundant 
crops.  Oats,  barley,  and  the  hardier  vegetables  can  be  grown  without 
difficulty. 

But  a  serious  drawback  to  agricultural  progress  in  this  valley  is  the 
grasshopper  scourge.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  lower  half  of  the 
valley  was  literally  swarming  with  the  Caloptenus  spretus^  or  "  hateful 
grasshopper.''  Nor  was  this  the  only  insect  pest  with  which  the  farmer 
of  this  valley  seem  to  be  troubled :  for  throughout  its  eutii-e  length,  the 
bashes  and  bunches  of  grass  were  olten  seen  covered  with  "  locusts," 
probably  a  variety  of  the  Cicada  septemdecem,  I  noticed  these  insects 
so  abundant  in  some  places  that  hundreds  could  have  been  gathered 
from  a  single  bush  or  bunch  of  rye-grass.  In  the  northern  part  we  also 
encountered  the  large  brown  ''  cricket,"  Anabrus  simplex^  in  immense 
numbers. 

Bear  River  is  situated  in  a  deep  narrow  valley  which  it  has  cut  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  valley  in  a  diagonal  direction  from  northeast  to 
southwest.  As  this  stream  affords  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  if  a 
canal  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  long  was  constructed  to  draw  off 
its  water,  a  large  area  of  the  northern  XH)rtion  of  the  Na\\^^^^\x\^\& 
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without  small  streams,  mi|;:lit  be  irrigated,  aud  probably  as  much  as 
100,000  acres  added  to  the  cultivable  area.  Timber  in  abundance  -can 
be  obUiined  in  the  mountains  to  the  east,  and  good  building-stone  cau 
be  obtained  near  Logan. 

In  passing  from  this  valley  northward  to  Marsh  Valley,  we  cross  the 
divide  between  the  Salt  Lake  Basin  and  the  Snake  Eiver  Basin,  yet  the 
dividing  water-shed  does  not  appear  to  interrupt  the  north  and  south 
direction  of  the  ridges  or  valleys,  aud  we  only  knew  we  were  crossing 
the  divide  by  noticing,  after  passing  over  alow,  broad,  transverse  ridge, 
running  from  the  mountains  on  the  east  to  those  on  the  west,  that  the 
direction  of  the  water  had  changed.  From  this  point  to  Carpentei^s 
Stage  Station,  on  Marsh  Creek,  (a  tributary  of  Port  Neuf  Eiver,)  for 
most  of  the  way  we  passed  through  narrow  valleys,  and  over  low,  smooth, 
rounded  ridges,  generally  covered  with  artemiMay  and  without  water 
sufficient  for  irrigating  even  the  small  areas  sufficiently  level  for  culti- 
vation. 

Marsh  Valley  is  but  a  small  opening,  being  about  one  mile  wide  and 
four  or  live  miles  long.  It  is  covered  with  a  thick  sward  of  rich  nutri- 
tious grass,  and  will  afford  a  good  grazing  field  for  a  small  herd.  Some 
two  or  three  families  reside  here,  but  more  on  account  of  the  business 
resulting  from  the  travel  that  passes  here  than  for  the  purpose  of  farm- 
ing or  stock-raising. 

From  Marsh  Valley  to  the  Port  Xeuf,  the  country  is  rolling  and  broken, 
but  not  rugged,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  rounded  hills  and  short 
ridges,  which  are  smooth,  without  trees  of  any  kind,  and  mostly  covered 
with  a  scattering  growth  of  stunted  artemisin.  Here  and  there  the 
dark  basaltic  rocks  show  themselves  above  the  surface. 

The  valley  of  the  Port  Neuf  is  a  narrow  winding  caiion,  the  greater 
portion  of  its  level  surface  consisting  of  a  bed  of  columnar  basalt.  At 
one  or  two  points  there  are  small  openings  sufficient  for  one  or  two  small 
farms;  but  with  these  exeei)tions,  it  is  of  no  value  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view.    Tliis  valley  opens  into  the  broad  Snake  Iliver  Plain. 

As  I  shall  reserve  the  discussion  of  tin*  agricultural  capacity  of  this 
broad  i)laiu  for  a  future  report,  I  will  continue  the  notes  of  our  immedi- 
ate route,  simply  stating  at  the  end  my  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  eas- 
tern portion  of  it. 

Leaving  the  banks  of  the  Port  Neuf  we  struck  across  the  plains  to 
Ross's  Fork.  The  plains  are  broad  and  generally  level,  and  very  dry. 
Between  these  two  jmints  there  is  but  one  small  stream ;  therefore, 
unless  water  can  be  bronght  from  Snake  Kiver,  which  is  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  distant,  there  wouhl  seem  to  be  no  chance  to  irrigate  it. 
The  mountains  to  the  right  recede  from  our  road  as  we  move  north,  so 
that  the  streams  would  be  compelled  to  tlow  a  considerable  distance 
over  the  dry  plains.  At  this  point  the  three  prominent  and  somewhat 
noted  huttes,  which  lie  far  to  the  northwest,  come  into  a  iew,  and  far 
beyond  them  the  suow^-  crests  of  the  Salmon  liiver  Kange  can  be  dimly 
seen. 

The  soil  of  this  part  of  the  ])lain  is  good,  and  only  needs  water  to  ren- 
der it  very  productive  and  excellent  i'arniing  land.  Boss's  Creek  is  a 
swift-running  stream  some  20  or  30  feet  wide,  and  aftbrds  sufficient 
water  to  irrigate  some  three  or  four  thousand  acres  of  land.  At  the  In- 
dian agency  which  is  established  here  some  attempts  in  this  direction 
have  been  made,  which  I  believe  have  been  attended  with  success. 

As  seen  from  the  point  where  the  road  crosses  this  stream,  the  coun- 
try to  the  north  and  west  is  mostly  an  open,  level  plain.    To  the  east 
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arehigb,  smooth,  and  rounded  foothills,  behind  which  arise  loftier  monnt- 
ains,  from  which  the  snow  had  not  disappeared  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

From  here  we  moved  northeast  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  to  Fort 
Hall,  not  the  old  Fort  Hall  of  the  maps,  sitnated  on  the  west  bank  of 
Snake  liiver,  but  the  new  fort  built  east  of  the  river,  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  old  locality.  Traveling  up  the  little  stream  for  five  or  six 
miles  we  found  it  somewhat  closely  hemmed  in  by  the  hills,  yet  here 
and  there  affording  small  areas  of  level  bottom-land  covered  with  a  lux- 
uriant growth  of  grass.  The  rest  of  the  distance,  some  eight  or  ten 
miles,  was  taken  up  in  ascending  and  descending  the  lofty  foot-hill  we 
had  to  cross  to  reach  the  fort.  Here  we  had  one  of  the  finest  exhibi- 
tions I  had  seen  of  those  smooth,  peculiar  hills  which  look  so  much 
like  the  folds  in  a  lady's  dress.  This  comparison  may  appear  somewhat 
Indicrous;  but  while  gazing  from  the  summit  of  this  ridge  on  the  end- 
less succession  of  the  smooth,  grassy  ridges  and  hills  piled  and  rolled 
together  to  form  the  large  ridge,  distance  giving  the  grassy  covering 
the  api)earance  of  velvet  or  silk,  the  colors  of  the  folds  varying  as  if  by 
the  difference  in  reflection  of  the  light,  the  resemblance  to  the  folds  of 
rich  cloth  was  more  than  simply  fancy.  Over  an  area  of  perhaps  one 
hundred  square  miles  I  saw  but  three  or  four  trees,  standing  as  lonely 
remnants  of  the  forests  which  once  doubtless  covered  this  entire  area. 
It  is  evident  that  these  hills  and  ridges  were  once  rugged,  and  that  by 
the  action  of  water,  snow,  ice,  &c.,  the  rocks  have  gradually  been  worn 
down  until  the  surface  has  been  covered  with  the  triturated  dibriSj  thus 
giving  it  the  present  smooth  appearance.  That  these  rugged  spots 
which  remain  are  covered  with  forests  is  evident  to  all  who  have  trav- 
eled over  the  Rocky  Mountain  region ;  and  I  think  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  these  now  smooth  ridges,  before  their  former 
ruggedness  was  worn  down,  were  also  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and 
fir.  BerQ  I  also  observed  that  there  was  presented  in  a  marked  degree 
that  peculiar  arrangement  of  colors  belonging  to  elevated  regions;  one 
side  and  the  top  of  each  of  the  descending  ridges  being  pale-green  or 
gray,  while  the  other  side  or  part  of  it  was  of  a  deep  grassy-green. 
These  variations  tell  ns  very  plainly  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winter  winds ;  for  the  greener  spots  mark  the  place  where  the  snow 
lay  the  longest,  showing  thereby  that  they  are  on  the  side  opposite  that 
from  which  the  wind  cauie. 

Fort  Hall  is  situated  among  the  mountain  foot-hills  on  a  little  stream 
that  makes  its  way  northwest  to  Snake  Kiver.  A  small  area  of  ground 
may  be  irrigated  around  it,  probably  not  more  than  five  or  six  hundred 
acres.  The  officers  in  charge  of  the  post  are  making  some  experiments 
in  horticulture  and  jigriculture,  and  though  laboring  under  many  dis- 
advantages, the  vegetables  and  cereals  I  saw  growing  there  at  the  time 
of  oar  visit  indicate  that  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  and 
pease  can  be  produced  w  ithout  any  serious  difficulty  on  account  oi  the 
severity  of  the  climate. 

The  dryness  of  the  air  was  found  to  be  very  great  here,  the  difference 
between  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  reaching,  in  some  cases,  34°,  and  stand- 
ing generally  each  day  during  our  stay  at  from  25^  to  28^.  During  the 
middle  portion  of  the  day  we  found  the  rays  of  the  sun  hot  and  oppress- 
ive when  there  was  no  breeze  blowing. 

As  a  general  thing  timber  is  scarce  throughout  this  entire  region, 
that  of  value  for  lumber  being  found  only  on  those  mountains  whose 
summits  are  covered  with  snow  all  or  a  great  part  of  the  summer. 
And  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  whole  Rocky  Mountain  belt,  when  th^^ 
forest  is  once  destroyed  it  is  never  restored.    Moatoi  \,\\^\i^^\,\\3i\fi\i^'t 
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used  Id  the  buildings  at  the  fort,  as  I  am  informed  by  Captain  Wilson, 
the  polite  officer  in  charge  of  the  fort,  was  brought  from  Truckee,  Cali- 
fornia, and  most  of  the  other  sawed  lumber  from  Corinne.  About  fifteen 
miles  to  the  southeast  some  tolerably  good  pine  and  fir  timber  can  be 
obtained  in  the  mountains. 

Leaving  the  fort  we  traveled  northwest  down  the  valley  for  a  few 
miles,  to  where  it  opens  into  the  Snake  Eiver  Plain.  This  plain  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  is  here  somewhat  interrupted  by  sand-dunes, 
which  have  been  piled  up  by  the  wind,  reminding  one  very  much  of 
those  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  a  little  east  of  Chi- 
cago. Some  of  these  were  of  considerable  size,  some  entirely  bare,  but 
as  a  general  thing  they  were  covered  with  a  scanty  growth  of  such. 
plants  as  covered  the  surrounding  plain. 

Blackfoot  Fork,  which  comes  in  here  from  the  northeast,  at  the  time 
we  crossed  it  contained  a  considerable  volume  of  water,  sufficient  to 
irrigat^i  several  thousand  a€res  of  the  level  plain  through  which  it  runs. 
At  this  point  it  is  some  ten  or  twelve  yards  in  width,  and  averaged 
about  three  feet  in  depth,  but  on  my  return,  a  month  later,  the  volume 
of  water  had  decreased  at  lea^t  one-half.  The  hills  to  our  right  showed 
very  distinctly  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  which  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  must  be  quite  severe.  The  mountains  to  the  east 
recede,  and  appear  to  be  lower  than  those  farther  south. 

After  crossing  this  stream  we  entered  upon  a  broad,  open  plain,  which 
is  an  almost  uninterrupted  level,  covereil  with  grass  and  sage-bushes. 
Eleven  miles  brought  us  to  a  small  stream  called  Sandy  Creek,  which 
runs  in  from  the  northeast.  On  each  side  of  it,  for  a  short  distance,  are 
heavy  accumulations  of  sand,  which  have  been  blown  or  washed  into 
rounded  ridges  and  gradually  flattened.  Yet  these  sandy  points  are 
mostly  covered  with  ranker  vegetation  than  the  surrounding  level.  The 
hills  to  our  right,  while  receding  from  our  course,  decreased  in  height, 
sending  downward  toward  the  west  long,  smooth  slopes  furrowed  with 
shallow  ravines,  often  so  n^gular  and  straight  as  to  remind  one  of  the 
"  lands''  in  the  wheat-fields  of  Pennsylvania.  But  all  around,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reacli,  wore  treeless  mountains,  hills,  and  plain,  bare,  with- 
out a  grove  beneath  which  a  shelter  might  be  found  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  nothing  to  remind  us  of  arborescent  vegetation  except  the  little 
fringe  of  willows  and  cotton-woods  that  marked  to  our  left  the  course 
of  Snake  liiver. 

From  Sandy  Greek  to  Taylor's  Bridge,  at  the  crossing  of  Snake  River, 
the  broad,  level  bottom  is  composed  of  a  rich  sandy  loam  that  needs  but 
the  addition  of  water  to  render  it  most  excellent  farming  land.  This 
bottom,  on  the  east  side,  is  some  six  or  eight  miles  wide,  and  stands  at 
a  very  moderate  height  above  the  ordinary  water-level  of  the  river.  It 
is  llanked  on  the  east  by  a  terrace  some  lilteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the 
bottom. 

At  the  time  wc  crossed  the  river,  going  north,  it  was  quite  full,  and 
rushed  madly  through  and  over  the  basaltic  rocks  that  at  this  i>oint  line 
its  channel.  Tlie  average  width  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  yards, 
and  the  average  volume  of  water  it  sends  down  is  probably  3  feet 
<leep  by  400  feet  wide,  running  at  the  rato  of  4  feet  per  second,  making 
4,800  cubic  feet  per  second.  At  the  time  we  first  crossed  it,  (June  24,) 
tiie  volume  of  water  was  more  than  double  this,  but  on  my  return,  nearly 
a  month  later,  it  did  not  exceed  the  estimate  I  have  given.  This  amount 
of  water  will  irrigate  nearly  a  thousand  square  miles  of  land  sufficiently 
for  ordinary  crops,  such  as  the  cereals.  And  as  the  general  level  is  not 
far  above  the  average  water-level,  the  canals  need  not  be  of  very  great 
length,  and  therefore  the  water  that  returns  to  the  channel  can  be  used 
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again  and  again,  thas  increasing  the  area  that  may  be  rendered  product- 
ive by  it. 

From  thispointwecould  see  thesharp  granite  spires  of  the  Three  Tetons, 
some  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  the  northeast,  staudiDgUke  grim  sentinels, 
yarding  the  broad  desert  plain  that  surrounds  their  base.  While 
encamped  near  the  bridge,  quite  a  rain-storm  came  up  from  the  southeast. 
A  few  short,  stunted  cedars,  of  considerable  size,  grow  along  the  banks 
of  the  stream  wherever  the  basiiltic  rocks  come  to  the  surface. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  returning  wagons  we  met  from  day  to 
day,  the  freight  from  Corinne  to  Montana  must  be  large,  but  much  of 
this  business  will  be  cut  off  when  the  Korthern  Pacific  Eailroad  is 
finished.  Yet  I  think  a  railroad  from  Helena  to  Salt  Lake  Valley  would 
ultimately  pay ;  for  if  Snake  River  Valley  was  irrigated,  as  it  might  be,  it 
would  support  a  large  i)opulation,  and  such  a  road  would  give  Montana, 
and  all  this  region,  the  advantage  of  both  roads,  thus  bringing  them  in 
competition. 

Having  crossed  the  river,  we  moved  up  the  west  side  over  the  margin 
of  the  broad  plain,  which  here  spreads  out  to  the  west  thirty  or  forty 
miles,  apparently  as  level  as  a  floor.  The  soil  is  good,  and  the  sur- 
face is  pretty  well  covered  with  a  mixed  vegetation,  but  nothing  larger 
than  sage-bushes.  As  we  moved  northward,  the  mountains,  which  for 
a  day  or  two  had  been  dimly  visible  in  front  of  us,  began  to  loom  up  in 
formidable  proportions,  and,  when  we  reiiched  Market  Lake,  appeared 
to  sweep  around  us  in  a  semicircle,  at  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty 
miles.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  the  east  we  noticed  two 
large  huttes  rising  up  abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  having  much 
the  api)earanco  of  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  which  they  probably 
are,  as  this  entire  region  seems  to  be  underlaid  with  basalt.  But  on 
this  point  full  information  will  doubtless  be  found  in  Professor  Hayden's 
report,  to  which  this  is  appended.  The  three  huttes  seen  to  our  left  at 
Boss's  Fork  were  now  distinctly  visible  to  the  southwest.  The  entire 
width  of  Snake  River  Plain,  along  this  portion  of  it,  measuring  east  and 
west,  from  mountain  to  mountain,  is  about  eighty  miles.  The  river  evi- 
dently overflows  a  portion  of  the  plain  here  when  there  is  a  flood,  and  the 
water  which  is  left  in  the  depressions  forms  the  lakes,  as  they  are  called, 
bat  which  are  really  but  large  ponds.  Market  Lake  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  following  circumstance :  Formerly,  at  a  cer- 
tain season  of  the  year,  buffalo,  deer,  antelope,  and  other  species  of 
game  were  accustomed  to  congregate  here  probably  on  account  of  saline 
matter  deposited ;  and  the  hunters,  when  they  found  game  scarce  in 
other  sections,  would  remark  to  each  other,  "  Let  us  go  to  the  market." 
There  is  now  a  stage-stjition  here,  around  which  I  noticed  a  large  herd 
of  cattle  grazing,  while  at  some  distance  out  on  the  plain  a  number  of 
antelopes  could  be  seen  quietly  feeding. 

Soon  after  we  had  pitched  our  tents,  the  mosquitoes  began  to  appear 
z±i  vast  swarms,  and  before  sunset  the  numbers  increased  to  such  an 
'Extent  that  the  air  was  almost  black  with  them,  but  soon  after  night- 
z=&ll  all  had  disappeared. 

Here  we  left  the  river  and  struck  northward  across  the  plains  for  the 
^=3Qouutains.    After  traveling  two  or  three  miles  we  entered  upon  a  broad,, 
mgh,  slightly  elevated  ridge,  composed  of  broken  basalt,  which  has. 

m  elevated  above  the  general  level.    This  broad  ridge,  which  does 
lot  have  an  elevation  of  more  than  forty  or  fifty  feet,  covers  an  area  of 
kbout  ten  miles  square,  and,  as  there  is  no  means  of  bringing  water  upon 
it,  it  must  remain  unfit  for  cultivation.    It  is  covered  throughout  with  a 
-^scattering  growth  of  gnarled  sage-bushes. 
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After  leaving  tins  we  eotered  upon  a  dry  desert  tract,  but  simrsely 
covered  with  stunted  artemma.  The  sand  in  some  places  was  very  deepj' 
and  caused  the  wagons  to  drag  heavily.  This  continued  until  we  reached 
Kamas  Creek,  and  even  there  the  sand  is  often  deep,  and  in  some  places 
cast  up  in  long,  low,  rolling  ridges.  A  few  cotton-woods  remain  on  the 
bank  of  this  stream,  but  the  bordering  country  has  the  most  barren  as- 
spect  of  any  that  we  have  seen.  From  this  point  to  the  mouutainSy 
some  twenty-five  miles  distant,  which  form  the  dividing  line  between 
Idaho  and  Montana,  the  character  of  the  country  was  much  the  same  as 
that  just  described. 

As  we  come  near  the  foot  of  the  range,  the  land  begins  to  rise  gradually, 
and  is  much  better  grassed  than  that  we  had  passed  over  during  the 
two  i)revious  days,  and  the  occasional  little  streams  that  flow  down  will 
afford  a  means  of  irrigating  small  areas.  But  I  think  the  climate  is 
quite  severe,  and  that  only  the  hardiest  cereals  and  vegetables  can  be 
grown ;  but  as  there  are  no  settlements  here,  no  experiments  in  this 
direction  have  been  made. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MONTANA  TERRITORY.* 

Montana,  with  the  exception  of  Alaska,  is  the  most  recently  organused 
Territory  of  the  United  States.  Embracing  that  region  lying  between  the 
forty-fifth  and  forty -ninth  parallels  of  north  latitude  and  one  hundred  and 
fourth  and  one  hundred  and  sixteenth  meridians  of  west  longitude,  it 
contains  an  area  of  143,776  square  miles  or  92,01G,G40  acres,  extending 
from  east  to  west  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  from  north 
to  south  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  It  is  separated  into  two 
very  unequal  areas  by  the  dividing  range  of  the  liocky  Mountains, 
which  forms  the  southwestern  boundary  from  the  west  line  of  Wyoming 
to  the  intersection  of  45^  40'  north  latitude  and  tlie  one  hundred  and 
fourteenth  meridian.  Here  it  suddenly  bends  eastward  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  then  runs  north  about  twenty  degrees  west  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Territory.  About  one-fifth  of  the  entire  «rea  belongs 
to  the  Pacific  slope,  being  drahied  by  the  head- waters  of  the  Columbia, 
and  four-fitths  to  the  Atlantic  slope,  being  drained  by  the  Missouri  and 
its  tributaries.  Extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  to  the 
siunmit  of  the  Bitter-Root  Range,  about  two-fifths  belong  to  the  mount- 
ain region,  three-fifths  consisting  of  broad,  open  plains  lying  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Range.  The  mountain  belt,  which  forms  a  broad  mar- 
gin along  the  western  end,  has  probably  an  average  width  (direct  meas- 
urement from  the  summit  of  the  Bitter-Root  Range  to  the  east  Hank  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains)  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  running 
northwest  parallel  to  the  western  boundary- .  Besides  these  two  leading 
ranges  and  their  interlocking  spurs  on  the  western  slope,  there  are  some 
minor  ranges  on  the  eastern  side,  which  though  comparatively  small  in 
extent  are  important  in  respect  to  the  intiuence  they  have  upon  the 
course  of  the  water-drainage  and  the  form  and  direction  of  the  prin- 
cipal valleyvS.  In  the  northwest  corner  of  Wyoming,  near  the  point 
where  the  dividing  range  makes  the  western  bend  and  passes  out  of 
this  Territory,  is  w  hat  appears  to  be  the  great  mountain  nucleus  of  this 

**  TIjc  Bubstancc  of  this  chapter  has  been  furnished  the  Agricultural  Dopartment, 
and  Avill  appear  in  the  Koport  of  that  Department  for  1871. 
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gion.    Ilere  the  Big  Horn,  YellowAtone,  Madison,  Snake,  and  Green 

ivers  have  their  origin.    From  this  mountain  center  a  number  of 

slBort  ranges  run  northward,  giving  direction  to  a  number  of  streams, 

ii,^id  api)earing  like  evidences  of  the  abortive  eiforts  of  the  elevating 

f^>  jrce  to  keep  up  its  direct  course.    Along  the  southern  border  the  Snow 

IVlouutsiins — the  northern  extension  of  the  Big  Horn  Eauge — ^penetrate 

fc>v  a  short  distance  into  the  Territory,  compelling  the  Yellowstone  to 

itm&iike  a  gnuul  detour  in  order  to  sweep  around  the  northern  flank.    In 

tlxe  central  portion  are  the   Belt,  Judith,  and  Highwood  Mountains, 

fox*ming  an  irreguhir  group  of  short  and  bix>ken  ranges,  around  which 

time  Missouri  sweeps  to  the  northward  before  entering  upon  its  long, 

eastward  stretch.    These  also  have  a  central  nucleus  situated  in  the 

wostern  part  of  Meagher  County,  where  the  Musselshell,  Judith,  Deep, 

and  Shields  Kivers  take  their  rise.    North  of  the  Missouri  Kiver  the  plain 

is    internipted  only  by  Bear's  Paw,  the  Little  Eockies,  and  occasional 

Tetons. 

^8  a  general  thing  the  mountains  of  this  section  are  less  rugged  than 
in  the  Colorado  group ;  although  here  and  there  are  8hai*p,  angular  peaks, 
yeti  as  a  general  rule,  instead  of  the  rocky,  jagged  sides  and  serrated 
crests,  there  are  smooth  slopes  and  rounded  outlines.  The  elevation  of 
both  mountains  and  valleys,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  list  of  elevations 
presented  below,  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  great  mountain  belt  of 
Colorado  and  Wyoming,  and  even  that  of  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Nevada. 
But  before  presenting  these  statistics,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  re- 
markable bend  of  the  chief  range  at  the  southwest  angle  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Traversing  as  it  does  three  sides  of  a  trapezium,  it  gives  both  to 
the  eastern  and  western  basin  the  form  of  a  cul  de  sacj  the  one'inclosing 
the  head- waters  of  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  other  the  trib- 
QtATies  of  the  Jefferson.  The  former  descends  as  we  move  to  the  north- 
west, while  the  latter  descends  toward  the  northeast.  The  dividing 
raijge,  growing  lower  and  lower  from  its  entering  angle,  does  not  resume 
it«  usual  altitude  until  it  approaches  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

Tie  followuig  list  of  elevations,  chiefly  along  a  line  running  east  and 
west  near  the  middle  of  the  Teiiitory,  will  enable  us  to  form  a  pretty  good 
idec^  of  the  general  elevation. 

ELEVATIONS  ABOVE  THE  LEVEL  OP  THE  SEA. 

Feet. 

Fort  Union,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone 2, 022 

Tracing  Post,  on  Milk  Kiver 2,388 

Fort  Benton 2, 780 

Forks  of  Sun  Kiver 4, 114 

Lewis  and  Clark's  Pass C,  519 

Blackfoot  Fork,  near  the  mouth  of  Salmon  Trout  Creek 3, 906 

Blackfoot  Fork,  near  its  junction  with  Hell  Gate  Kiver 3, 247 

Hisaoula  Kiver,  near  the  mouth  of  St.  Kegis  de  Borgia 2, 897 

Summit  of  Coeur  do  Aleue  Mountains,  at  Coeur  de  Alene  Pass. .  6, 089 

Fort  Owen,  in  Bitter-Koot  Valley 3,284 

D^r  Lodge  City,  in  Deer  Lodge  Valley 4,  768 

ftickly  Pear  Valley,  near  Uelena 4, 000 

Little  Blackfoot,  or  Mullen's  Pass 6, 283 

From  this  list  we  see  that  the  western  or  iutermontane  basin  reaches 
a  depression  less  than  3^000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  that 
tbe  least  altitudes  of  the  eastern  slope  range  from  4,000  to  2,022  feet 
^ve  the  level  of  the  sea.    Comparing  these  with  the  aUvtvxdi^^^  ^^ 
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other  Territories  we  find  the  difference  much  greater  than  would  be  an- 
ticipated.   For  this  purpose  I  give  here  the  elevations  of  a  few  points: 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 5, 032 

Santa  F^,  New  Mexico 6,840 

Denver,  Colorado. 5,300 

Green  Eiver,  at  the  railroad  crossing 6, 140 

Salt  Lake  City 4, 350 

The  Humboldt  Sink 4, 017 

Fort  Laramie 4, 519 

Sweet  Water  River,  at  Independence  Rock : . . .  6, 998 

South  Pass  City 7,857 

Fort  Hull,  (about) 4, 200 

From  this  we  see  that  even  the  lowest  point  of  the*6reat  Basin,  near 
the  ^'Humboldt  Sink,"  is  1,120  feet  above  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Regis  de 
Borgia  and  7^  feet  above  Fort  Owen.  This  very  important  &ct  in 
i-egard  to  the  physical  geography  of  this  Territory  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
planation of  its  comparatively  mild  climate,  notwithstanding  its  north- 
ern latitude. 

The  entire  Territory  may  be  divided  into  four  sections,  each  having 
its  water  system  and  natural  boundaries  tolerably  well  defined,  as  fol- 
lows :  The  northwestern,  which  includes  all  that  portion  lying  between 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Bitter-Root  Range;  the  southern,  which  is 
drained  by  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri ;  the  southeastern,  which  is 
draine^l  ]fY  the  Yellowstone  j  and  the  northern,  which  includes  the  val- 
leys of  Milk  and  Missouri  Rivers,  and  the  bordering  plains.  Mr.  Gran- 
ville Stuart  designates  a  fifth  basin,  embracing  the  country  drained  by  the 
Boulders  and  the  lower  ))ortion  of  the  Jefierson ;  but  for  the  present 
X)urpose,  the  foregoing  division  is  probably  the  best,  his  filth  basin  being 
considered  as  a  portion  of  the  southern  section. 

THE  NORTH^VESTEBN  SECTION. 

This  section,  as  before  stated,  is  situated  between  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ain Range  on  the  east  and  the  Bitter-Root  and  Coeur  d'Alene  Mount- 
ains on  the  west,  extending  from  the  forty-sixth  parallel  of  latitude  to 
the  British  possessions,  and  including  all  of  Missoula  County  and  the 
southern  half  of  Deer  Lodge  County.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  wide  and  two  hundred  miles  long,  containing  an  area  of  thirty 
thousand  square  miles ;  and  is  traversecl  from  southeast  to  northwest 
by  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia,  and  its  leading  tributaries. 

The  northern  part  is  variable  in  character,  having  some  open  prairie 
country  and  valleys  of  limited  extent,  while  much  of  it  is  broken  and 
rugged  and  covered  with  heavy  pine  forests.  It  is  drained  by  Flathead 
River,  which  has  three  leading  tributaries — Maple  River,  coming  from 
the  northwest ;  Flathead,  from  the  north ;  and  another  branch  from  the 
northeast.  Near  the  forty-eighth  parallel  this  stream  expands  into  a 
beautiful  lake  about  thirty  miles  long  and  ten  or  twelve  miles  wide. 
Below  this  it  is  of  considerable  size,  flows  in  a  southwest  direction  for 
dbout  fifty  miles,  and  joins  the  Missoula,  the  two  forming  Clark's  Fork.* 

*  The  muin  branch  of  this  stream  has  a  number  of  different  names.  PYom  the  Jane- 
tiou  of  Deer  Lod^e  and  Little  Blackfoot  Rivers  to  the  mouth  of  Big  Blackfoot,  it  is 
caUed  Hell  Gate  River ;  from  there  to  the  mouth  of  the  Flathead  it  is  called  MiBsonla, 
from  there  it  retains  the  original  name  of  Clark's  Fork,  though  it  is  sometimes  called 
Columbia. 
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On  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  near  its  southern  limit,  starts  a  range  of 
broken  and  somewhat  rugged  hills,  which  extends  northwest  to  the 
vicinity  of  Kootenay  River,  in  the  extreme  northwest  angle  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. This  range,  which  forms  a  divide  between  the  waters  of  Maple 
Eiver  and  those  of  Clark's  Fork,  is  mostly  covered  with  dense  pine  for- 
ests. The  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kootenay  fiiver,  is  composed 
chiefly  of  high  rolling  prairies,  through  which  this  stream,  here  some 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  width,  flows  with  a  moderate  current.  I 
am  informed  by  Mr.  Bonner,  who  I  believe  owns  a  ferry  here,  that  the 
immediate  valley  of  this  river  is  from  Ave  to  fifteen  miles  wide  and 
well  grassed,  aflbrding  excellent  pasturage.  Potatoes  have  been  grown 
there  for  several  years,  the  tubers  being  large  and  quality  good ;  and 
although  the  cereals  have  not  been  tried,  he  thinks  the  climate  would 
present  no  serious  obstacle  to  their  production.  The  Kootenay  Indians, 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  have  been  raising  potatoes  for  food,  but 
until  last  season  have  obtained  their  seed  from  the  whites,  having  too 
little  foresight  to  lay  up  a  supply  for  this  purpose,  until  forced  to  do  so 
by  the  refusal  to  furnish  them  any  longer. 

For  twenty  miles  Tobacco  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Kootenay,  runs 
through  an  open  prairie  country.  It  rises  in  the  forest-clad  range  before 
mentioned  and  runs  northwest.  Maple  Biver,  for  most  of  its  course,  to 
its  junction  with  the  Flathead,  traverses  a  forest-covered  section,  its 
valley  being  narrow,  until  it  enters  the  prairie.  North  of  the  lake  there 
is  a  prairie  some  thirty  miles  in  length,  noHh  and  south,  and  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  wide,  one  arm  of  which  extends  northwest,  in  the  direction 
of  Maple  River,  and  the  other  north. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  lake  the  country  is  broken  and  mountainous^ 
rising  rapidly  to  the  dividing  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  in 
this  section  presents  some  sharp  and  rugged  peaks,  its  western  side  cov- 
ered with  heavy  timber,  while  its  eastern  slope,  which  is  less  rugged, 
has  only  a  growth  of  scrubby  pine,  which  disappears  toward  the  base. 
The  region  immediately  around  the  northwestern  angle  of  the  lake  is 
thickly  wooded  with  pine,  tamarack,  and  fir.  The  western  shore  is 
bordered  by  rocky  hills  covered  with  forests  the  greater  part  of  its 
length;  near  the  southern  extremity  these  retire,  leaving  some  open 
prairie  country,  which  is  well  grassed  over,  and  where  some  arable  land 
may  be  found,  but  the  extent  is  unknown.  The  eastern  shore  appears 
to  be  closely  hemmed  in  by  high  and  somewhat  rugged  hills,  aflbrding 
but  little  level  land  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  Below  the  lake 
Flathead  River  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in 
width,  averaging  2  to  3  feet  deep,  and  descending  at  the  rate  of  10  feet 
to  the  mile,  at  one  point  having  a  fall  of  12  or  15  feet. 

Hot-Spring  Creek,  which  rises  some  distance  west  of  the  lake,  flows 
southeast  about  twenty-five  miles  and  enters  the  Flathead  opposite 
Pend  d'OreiUe  Mission.  Along  and  in  the  vicinity  of  this  stream  there 
is  some  level  and  open  country  where  good  farming  land  can  be  found. 

The  valleys  of  Flathead  and  the  little  streams  which  enter  it  from  the 
east  afibrd  some  arable  lands,  but  these  are  mostly  in  small  detached 
areas,  in  one  of  which  Pend  d'Oreille  Mission  is  situated.  This  central 
portion  of  the  section  under  consideration  is  occupied  by  one  of  the 
ireserves  for  the  Flathead  Indians.  The  following  statement  in  regard 
to  this  mission  by  Colonel  Wheeler,  who  visited  it  last  season,  may  not 
be  uninteresting : 

"  We  were  surprised  at  the  extent  of  the  farming  operations  carried  on. 
All  the  grain  and  corn,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  cattle  and  horses, 
butter  and  cheese  needed  for  several  hundred  per^u^^  ^x^  ^\Q\\vKRnk 
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here  by  the  labor  of  Indians  nnder  the  superintendence  of  the  brothers. 
The  mission,  I  believe,  is  entirely  self-sustaining.  We  were  told  that 
wild  grapes,  plnms,  cherries,  strawberries,  and  other  small  fruits  grow 
in  this  vaUey  in  profusion  and  of  excellent  quality.  This  mission  was 
established  by  Father  De  Smet,  and  I  understand  is  the  oldest  in  MO0- 
tana.  After  an  hour's  rest  and  a  bountiful  dinner,  we  were  invited  to 
visit  the  sisters'  school  and  department  of  the  mission.  The  residence 
and  school-house  of  the  sisters  and  girls  under  their  charge  is  made  of 
hewn  logs,  is  two  stories  high,  about  60  feet  long,  contains  six  rooms 
above  and  six  below,  and  has  a  wide  hall  running  the  whole  length  in 
both  stories.    It  is  exceedingly  neat,  airy,  and  comfortable. 

*'  The  most  interesting  part  of  our  visit  was  the  examination  of  the 
children  in  their  studies.  There  are  seventeen  Indian  and  three  white 
girls,  varying  in  age  from  three  to  twelve  years.  They  were  all  dressed 
alike  in  neat  calico,  faces  clean,  hair  smooth,  and  eyes  bright.  Although 
somewhat  bashful  before  strangers,  they  acquitted  themselves  very 
creditably  in  si)elling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  penman- 
ship of  some  would  do  credit  to  any  young  lady.  They  seemed  very 
fond  of  their  instructors,  and  obeyed  every  request  very  cheerfully. 
While  we  were  there  an  Indian  and  his  wife,  with  hislittle  girl,  rode  up  to 
the  mission.  He  said  they  had  brought  their  child  to  the  sisters'  school, 
from  near  Colville,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  distance  of  three  hun- 
dred miles.  The  father  and  mother  were  assigned  comfortable  quarters, 
and  bountifully  fed,  and  their  horses  taken  care  of.  The  little  girl  wa8 
given  in  charge  of  the  sisters,  and  an  hour  after  appeared  with  the  other 
girls,  nicely  washed  and  dressed  as  any  of  them,  and  apparently  as 
happy." 

I  have  given  this  interesting  narrative  not  only  as  showing  something 
in  regard  to  the  agricultural  resources  of  that  section,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  lesson  it  teaches  in  regard  to  obtaining  influence  over  the 
Indians. 

Jocko  Eiver  runs  through  one  of  the  prettiest  valleys  in  this  entire 
section.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  its  sides,  which  are  nearly  equal, 
being  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  long.  It  contains  about  fifty  square 
miles,  most  of  which  can  be  easily  irrigated,  and  which,  if  properly  cul- 
tivated, will  produce  bountiful  crops,  the  soil  being  quite  fertile.  Sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains,  which  form  its  triangular  walls,  little  rills 
flow  down  into  it  from  all  sides,  furnishing  a  never-failing  supply  of  pure, 
clear  water.  Last  year  the  Indian  sigent,  with  but  little  help  except 
that  of  the  squaws,  (the  Indian  men  being  generally  too  lazy  to  work,) 
raised  over  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  1,500  bushels  of  wheat,  300  bushels 
of  corn,  &c.;  his  corn,  as  ho  reports,  yielding  as  much  iis  75  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

This  portion  of  the  section  has  but  few  settlements  in  it.  Jocko  Valley 
being  the  principal  one;  north  of  the  lake  but  little  is  known  in  regard 
to  it,  but  upon  many  of  the  little  streams  which  flow  down  from  the 
mountains  will  be  found  small  arable  areas  amply  supplied  with  water 
for  irrigation.  And  h^ro,  as  well  as  on  the  western  side  of  the  section, 
many  of  these  minor  valleys  are  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  fir,  and 
other  varieties  of  coniferous  trees. 

The  southern  district,  which  is  somewhat  quadrilateral,  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  leading  mountain  ranges,  the  Kocky  Mountain  divide 
forming  its  southern  and  eastern  boundary,  and  the  Bitter-Eoot  Mount- 
ain  its  west.  It  has  three  piincipal  streams,  which  converge  toward  the 
northwest  angle,  where  they  unite  to  form  the  Missoula  River,  as  follows: 
the  Hell  Gate,  (the  continuation  of  Deer  Lodge,)  rising  in  the  southeast 
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angle,  runs  northwest  diagonally  tlu'ougb  the  district;  the  Bitter-Boot, 
zisiug  in  the  BoathueHt  uiigle,  runs  oortli  near  the  western  boider ;  and 
the  Big  Bluckt'out,  rising  in  the  Bocky  Mountjtius,  to  the  euBt,  ruus  west- 
ward along  the  northern  border.  All  that  irartiou  lying  south  of  Hell 
Gate  liiver  is  traversed  north  and  south  by  a  sei-ies  of  somewhat  paral- 
lel ridges,  sepiinvted  by  intervening  valleys  of  greater  or  less  width,  each 
draiacU  by  one  leading  stream,  which  runs  north  to  the  great  diagonal 
channel.  Tbo  most  important  of  these  valleys,  in  an  agricultural  point 
of  view,  arc  those  watered  by  the  Deer  Lodge  and  Bittcr-Eoot  Rivers. 

Deer  Lodge  Valley  is  about  forty  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of 
twelve  miles  that  can  be  irrigated  and  cultivatetl.  The  surface  is  a  broad, 
level  bottom,  occasionally  flanked  liy  terraces,  whieh,  at  most  pmiits,  can 
be  reached  by  irrigatiug-ditches  nfew  miles  in  length,  as  the  ilesceut  of  the 
stream  is  quite  rapid.  The  soil  isgood^  lieingcovered  in  a  natural  state 
by  a  heavy  growth  of  rich  and  nntritious  grasses,  and  when  proi>erly 
irrigated  and  cultivated  will  yield  abundant  crops  of  such  things  as  are 
adapted  to  the  climate.  !Not  only  is  it  supplied  with  water  by  the  cen- 
tral stream,  which  traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  valley,  but  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  smaller  i-ivulets  which  flow  in  from  the  mountains 
to  tbo  right  and  left.  Below  Deer  Lodge  City  the  hills  close  in  upon  the 
valley,  leaving  a  narrow,  fertile  bottom,  which  does  not  average  more 
than  three- fourths  of  a  mile  in  width. 

As  the  elevation,  which  is  but  little  under  S,000  feet,  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  valleys  lyiug  west  of  it,  and  most  of  those  east  of  the  rauge, 
its  climate  is  less  favorable  for  agricultnre  than  some  other  portions  of 
the  Territory.  Mr.  Grauville  Stuart,  of  Deer  Ijodge  City,  who  is  a  very 
careful  observer,  gives  the  I'ollowiug  as  the  monthly  means  of  the  tem- 
perature i'or  18G8  and  18C9: 


I  ^t  NlS.1  I  34.1 


This  gives  the  yearly  mean  of  the  temperature  for  two  years  40.7, 
and  the  mean  of  the  seiisons  as  follows ;  spring,  41.6 :  summer,  (i9.7  j 
aotnmn,  4.3.1 ;  winter,  19,9.  Althongh  ISCS  gives  a  higher  mean  than 
i8fl9,  yet  Janiiarv"  of  the  fonner  appears  to  have  been  uunsnally  cold. 
This  list  also  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  seasons  are'very  variable, 
which  is  really  the  greatest  climatic  impediment  to  agriculture  in  these 
'  mooDtaiu  regions.  For  example,  there  is  a  difference  of  21.9  between 
the  means  of  January  for  the  two  years ;  of  11.4  in  March,  that  of  186$ 
being  in  excess,  while  in  Mav,  1<%9,  is  11.1  in  excess,  this  holding  good 
throngh  the  summer  months;  but  in  October  that  of  1869  falls  24° 
below  that  of  1808 ;  whereas  the  means  of  the  ijext  mouth  show  1868 
6.1  below  18G9.  Such  variations  show  that  the  mean  annual  depre.ssion 
of  the  thermometer  is  caused  not  so  much  by  a  uniformly  rigorooa 
climate,  as  by  sudden  cold  spells,  which,  tbongh  continuing  but  a  short 
time,  BeF\-e  to  bring  down  the  means.  For  example,  wo  may  feel  confl- 
dent  ftom  this  t«ble  that  some  time  during  the  month  of  October,  18C9, 
there  was  a  sudden  change  and  a  cold  siiell.  It  mnst  be  remembered 
that  this  record,  which  shows  a  somewhat  rigorons  climate,  was  made 
where  the  elevation  is  4,768  feet  above  thclevel  of  the  Bea,9.\i(<i.\%«fi^- 
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B«qHODtI.y  below  the  mean  tempemtnrc  of  tbe  principal  ngricoltoral^ 
areas  of  tbe  Territory ;  niiil,  in  addition  to  Ibis,  its  peculiar  position,  a^^ 
will  be  Bhown  hereiifter,  probably  roiiclers  it  more  exposed  to  wint*-^ 
stortDB  tlian  other  portious  of  the  section. 

The  record  of  the  r.iin-la1l  has  not  be«n  kept  for  a  siifficieoti  lengCIl:;^ 
of  time  to  obtnia  n  correct  average  for  the  ditfereut  seasoDs;  butd^^^^ 
following  may  beof  some  iutercBt,  as  giving  an  idea  of  the  amount: 
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This  shows  a  total  for  XS70  of  1C.50  inclica,  the  snow  of  winter  l>«i'iB 
reduced  to  the  rain  standard;  and  for  tbe  growing  season,  Apr-il  "* 
July,  9.15;  or  taking  the  average  of  these  months,  in  1870  and  l-**'?li 
(Jijy,  180!),)  7.04  inches,  whi«h  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  xrai"- 
tall  in  Salt  Lake  Basin  for  the  same  months. 

Such  wreals  as  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barley,  and  such  vegetable^  « 
tiimipa,  potatoes,  cabbages,  &c.,  can  be  raised  here  withont  any  serSoiw 
difficulty  on  account  of  climate.  The  valley  is  pretty  well  settled  al  ^'"'S 
its  lower  half.  Deer  Lodge.  City,  one  of  the  principal,  and  probably  •*" 
prettiest,  town  of  the  Territory-  is  here. 

Little  Blackfoot,  coming  down  from  the  dividing  range  and  ha*^  'J?* 
to  wind  its  way  through  a  mass  of  hea\-j'  bills,  is  hemmed  in  closelj-  ^^ 
most  of  it's  length,  and  all'onis  Init  a  narrow  strip  of  arable  land ;  '^^ 
wherever  a  level  space  is  found  the  soil  is  rich  and  productive,  a?*?* 
covered  with  a  green  carpet  of  tall,rt-ioh  grass.  I  noticed  timo  "•*' 
Ri-owing  wild  along  this  stream,  the  citizens  contending  that  it  is  It  "^ 
seed  brought  by  Lewis  and  Chirk.  Tiiis  valley,  for  pait  of  its  lenjaC*- 
affords  a  i-oadway  for  travel  and  stage  line  from  Helena,  by  way 
Mullen's  l^iss,  to  Doer  Ixitlge  and  points  west.  The  bordering  hills  ^^ 
generally  well  timliered. 

Moving  west  fiflui  Jieer  Lodge  River  there  is,  as  has  already  b*="''^ 
stated,  a  succession  of  ridgos  and  valleys  running  north  and  soi^^ 
parallel  to  each  other.  Of  the  latter,  Flint  Creek  Valley  is  the  flret  ""^ 
reach.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  by  a  gor^>-^ 
some  four  or  live  miles  long.  The  upper  portion  is  about  ten  mil  " 
long,  with  an  average  width  of  four  or  tive  mill's,  including  that  pa  ' 
of  the  boniering  bills  wbicli  can  be  in-igated.  The  lower  jwit  is  abot^ 
fifteen  miles  long,  and,  counting  the  valleja  of  both  forki^  lias  an  avt^ 
nige  width  of  about  live  uiiUw.  The  climate  here  is  rather  milder  tha^ 
that  of  Ueei-  Lodge.    Tlie  grazing  is  good.    It  is  but  sparsely  settled. 

Passing  westward,  across  another  ridge,  we  enter  the  nan-ow  aiii^ 
rough  valley  of  Stolie  Creek.  This  stream  is  of  considerable  length, 
and  is  about  the  size  of  Deer  Lodge  Kiver,  (00  to  7j  feet  wide,)  very 
rapid  and  rough,  flowing  over  bowlders  and  leilges.  Very  little  taruiiug 
land  is  to  bo  found  along  its  banks,  but  the  stream  will  furuisb  excel- 
lent water  power,  and  timber  is  abundant  along  the  bordering  bills. 

The  uest  and  last  valley  toward  the  west  is  that  of  Bitter-Koot 
Ri^-er,  which  contaius  some  of  the  fiuest  agricultural  lands  in  the 
Territory.  From  the  mouth  of  the  caiion,  where  the  stream  emerges 
from  the  mountains,  it  stretches  directly  uorth  to  HeU  Gate  River, 
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a  distance  of  eighty  miles.  From  Fort  Owen,  south,  it  varies  in  width 
from  foar  or  five  to  fifteen  miles,  averaging  some  nine  or  ten;  north 
of  this  it  is  somewhat  narrower,  its  average  width  not  being  more 
than  five  miles.  It  is  all  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  the  soil  being  a 
rich,  dark  loam,  mingled  with  sand  and  gravel ;  and  where  undisturbed 
by  the  farmer's  implements  is  covered  with  luxuriant  grass,  supplying 
most  excellent  pasturage.  In  addition  to  the  central  stream,  which  is 
of  considerable  size,  there  are  a  number  of  small  creeks  and  brooklets 
which  flow  into  it  mostly  from  the  ridge  to  the  east,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  in  the  order  they  come,  beginning  at  the 
head  of  the  valley :  Weeping  Child,  Skarkahoe,  Gird^s,  Willow,  Burnt 
Fork,  Three-Mile,  Six-Mile,  and  Bogues  Creeks,  all  entering  £ix)m  the 
east,  and  Nez  Perces  and  Loulou  Forks  from  the  west.  By  proper 
efforts  this  entire  valley  can  be  irrigated  and  brought  under  cultivation, 
affording  a  rich  agricultural  area  of  at  least  four  hundred  thousand 
acres.  As  its  elevation  is  much  less  than  the  valleys  which  have  been 
mentioned  as  lying  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  section,  it  has  a  much 
milder  climate.  But  the  difference  in  elevation  will  scarcely  sufiQce  as 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  difference  in  climate  between  areas  so 
near  to  each  other ;  for  here,  especially  from  Fort  Owen  south,  the  vaK 
ley  will  be  free  from  snow  and  the  weather  comparatively  mild,  while 
other  valleys,  but  a  short  distance  north  and  of  less  altitude,  are  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  temperature  several  degrees  colder.  And  this  is  not 
a  mere  accidental  occurrence  of  one  season,  but  so  common  as  to  have 
been  noticed  by  all  who  reside  in  or  have  remained  in  the  valley  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time  during  the  wintfer.  This  may  possibly  be 
accounted  for  in  this  way :  the  general  course  of  the  winds  in  this 
country,  I  believe,  is  from  the  northwest ;  Clark's  Fork  (counting  from 
the  head  of  Deer  Lodge  Creek  to  Lake  Pend  d'Oreille)  forms  a  continuous 
channel  up  which  they  may  sweep  in  order  to  make  their  exit  from  the 
section  across  the  low  gaps  of  the  divide  at  the  southeast  corner.  Bit- 
ter-Boot Valley  being  narrowed  below  and  shielded  on  the  west  by 
Bitter-Boot  Mountains,  as  a  matter  of  course  is  much  less  liable  to  cold 
winds  and  storms.  In  consequence  of  the  direction  of  the  leading 
channel  of  this  basin  and  the  peculiar  bends  of  the  mountain-range 
here,  reasoning  a  priori  we  would  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
heaviest  accumulations  of  snow  would  be  found  on  the  south  side,  in 
the  Big  Hole  or  Wisdom  Biver  Basin,  which  I  understand  is  the  case, 
though  Mr.  Stuart  gives  from  the  ''Backbone''  down  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  on  Big  Hole  as  one  of  the  areas  of  least  snow  during  the  winter 
of  1861-'62. 

The  following  statistics,  though  meager,  will  furnish  some  data  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  climate  of  this  valley : 

Altitude  of  Stevensville,  a  few  miles  south  of  Fort  Owen,  3,412  feet 
above  the  sea ;  of  Fort  Owen,  3,284 ;  and  of  Missoula,  near  the  junction 
of  Bitter-Boot  and  Hell-Gate  Rivers,  about  3,000  feet. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  seasons  and  year  at  Fort  Owen  and 
Stevensville,  from  the  imperfect  pbser\'ation8  taken  at  these  points,  is  as 
follows: 


Spring. 

Somnier. 

Aatnron. 

Winter. 

Year. 

Fort  Owen 

0 

48 
47 

0 

09.6 
69.6 

o 

45.6 
45.5 

o 

34. 9 
37.6 

0 

47 

StovenayiUe 

47.4 
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But  one  of  the  best  means  of  judging  of  the  climate,  so  far  as  its 
bearing  upon  agricuiture  is  concerned,  is  a  list  of  its  productions. 

Not  only  <;an  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  the  haitiier  vegetables  be 
raised,  but  Indian  corn,  of  a  tolerably  good  quality,  is  grown  here  year 
after  yeiir  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  valley; 
melons,  tobiicco,  and  broom-corn  thrive ;  and  such  fruits  as  apples,  pears, 
plums,  and  cherries  mature  their  fruit.  Peach-trees  have  been  planted, 
and  during  the  past  season  gave  promise  of  maturing  their  fruit,  but 
whether  success  ha^  attended  this  effort  has  not  been  ascertained ;  bat  it  is 
quite  probiible  that  after  a  few  years'  trial  and  the  trees  become  somewhat 
acclimated,  they  will  succeed.  Muskmelons,  squashes,  tomatoes,  beets, 
carrots,  and  onions,  of  excellent  quality  and  of  large  size,  have  also  been 
raised.  These  facts  give  undoubted  evidence  of  the  comparative  mild- 
ness of  the  climate  in  this  northern  latitude. 

The  following  sketch  by  Major  Wheeler,  the  United  States  marshal 
of  the  Territory,  who  passed  through  this  and  the  adjacent  valleys  in 
the  early  part  of  the  autumn  of  1870,  will  convey  a  better  idea  of  the 
beauty  and  agricultural  resources  of  this  part  of  the  section  than  a 
more  lengthened  description.  Speaking  of  the  farm  of  Hon.  W.  E. 
Bass^  he  says : 

"  The  large  fields  of  wheat,  corn,  and  potatoes,  the  vegetable-garden, 
and  espeoially  the  flower-garden,  excited  our  admiration.  We  saw  fifty 
acres  of  wheats  averaging  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  twenty  acres  of 
corn,  averaging  50  busifiels,  ripe  and  sound.  Everything  else  was  in  the 
same  ratio.  I  brought  away  specimens  of  corn,  onions,  melons,  tobacco, 
broom-corn,  and  even  petnuts,  which  for  quality  and  size  cannot  be 
surpassed  anywhere^  The  flower-garden  was  a  gem  of  its  kind,  covering 
half  an  acre,  and  containing  over  a  hundred  varieties.  The  barn  is  165 
feet  long  and  60  wide.  The  loft  will  hold  150  tons  of  hay,  and  the  stalls 
below  will  accommodate  the  herd  of  dairy-cows,  fifty  of  which  are  milked 
and  the  butter  churned  by  water-power  obtained  from  a  small  stream 
which  irrigators  the  garden,"  (a  very  convenient  contrivance,  becoming 
quite  common  in  this  Territory.)  ^*  The  house  is  pi'ettily  located  among 
shady  pine-trees,  a  forest  of  which  extends  back  to  the  mountains.  A 
saw-mill  j'urnishes  the  lumber  used  on  the  place.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley,  ten  miles  away,  is  the  farm  of  Thomas  Harris,  esq.  He 
has  seventy  acres  of  wheat,  fifty  of  which  are  raised  without  irrigation, 
and  the  whole  will  average  about  40  bushels  to  the  acre;  twenty  acres 
being  a  voluntary  cro]).  Mr.  Harris  has  an  orchard  of  apple  and  plnm 
trees  of  four  years'  growth,  and  they  look  very  thrifty,  varying  from 
6  to  9  feet  in  height.  Frost  has  never  injured  a  twig.  He  has  a  field  of 
timothy-grass,  from  which  he  cut  twenty  tons  of  excellent  hay,  or  two 
tons  to  the  acre.  Here  were  vegetiibles  of  the  best  quality  in  tlie  great- 
est profusion — watermelons,  muskmelons,  squashes,  tomatoes,  beets,  ciir- 
rots,  and  onions,  of  large  growth." 

Another  gentleman,  Mr.  lionner,  who  has  resided  in  the  country  for 
several  years,  furnishes  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  what  he 
knows  from  personal  observation  of  the  productions  of  this  valley, 
including  the  condition  of  the  crops  and  orchards  the  present  sea- 
son; and  in  this  he  confines  hiniscdf  strictly  to  such  things  as  will 
mature  with  ordinary  ciire,  not  including  those  things  which  i*equire  ex- 
traoixlinary  care  and  prf)tection :  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  corn,  (of 
such  varieties  iis  are  usually  raised  iu  Western  Xew  York,)  potatoes,  (re- 
markably large  and  of  a  superior  quality,)  onions,  turnips,  pease,  beans, 
tomatoes,  melons, and  cucumbers;  also  such  fruits  as  applet,  iiears, 
plums,  cherries,  and  the  smaller  kinds,  these  being  now  (August,  1871) 
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ill  fruit.  A  trial  is  being  made  with  grapes  and  peacbes,  tbe  latter,  be 
understands,  having  some  fruit  on  them,  but  tbe  vines  and  most  of  tbe 
trees  are  yet  too  young  to  bear. 

Tbe  banks  of  tbe  streams  are  lined  with  cotton-wood  and  pine,  tbe 
former  reaching  a  height  of  60  to  70  feet ;  and  tbe  latter  much  larger 
and  of  a  superior  quality,  sometimes  150  feet  high,  3  feet  in  diameter, 
and  perfectly  straight. 

Although  there  is  considerable  timber  between  Deer  Lodge  and  Bit- 
tcr-Eoot  Valleys,  yet  it  may  be  considered  an  open  country,  furnisbing 
a  large  number  of  extensive  grazing-fields.  And  I  may  remark  here 
that  all  of  Montana  from  tbe  east  flank  of  tbe  Belt  Mountains  to  tbe 
Bitter-Eoot  Eange  may  be  considered  as  one  vast  pasture. 

The  valley  of  Big  Blackfoot  is  some  forty  or  fifty  mUes  long,  varying 
considerably  in  width  at  different  points,  sometimes  expanding  into  a 
broad,  undulating  x)rairie,  through  which  the  stream  winds,  flanked  on 
one  or  both  sides  with  a  low  bottom  of  moderate  width ;  at  others  nar- 
rowing to  what  is  called  a  caiiou,  though  having  a  valley-surface  of 
£rom  a  half  to  a  mil©  or  more  in  width.  Above  tbe  eaiion  is  a  very 
pretty  open  area  somewhat  elliptical  in  shape,  called  tbe  Belly,  which  is 
about  seven  or  eight  miles  long  and  i'rom  four  to  six  wide.  The  area 
lying  between  the  lower  part  of  Blackfoot  Valley  and  Hell  Gate  is  an 
open  and  rolling  prairie,  well  covered  with  grass.  Above  tbejcaiion  the 
spurs  and  ridges  are  generally  covered  with  pine  forests.  What  portion 
of  this  valley  can  be  irrigated  I  was  unable  to  learn  ;  but  the  descent  of 
the  stream  being  rapid,  and  it  together  with  the  tributaries  from  the 
north  furnishing  a  large  supply  of  water,  not  only  the  immediate  bot- 
toms, but  also  a  large  portion  of  the  terraces  and  lower  sloi)es,  can  be 
reached  and  rendered  tillable. 

The  valley  of  the  Hell  Gate  from  tbe  mouth  of  the  Little  Blackfoot  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  canon  above  Missoula  is  some  sixty-flve  or  seventy 
miles  long.  For  tbe  first  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  it  is  bordered  by 
an  open,  rolling  country,  sometimes  broken  into  high  hills,  the  imme- 
diate valley  being  narrow. 

The  canon  is  about  thirty-five  miles  long,  having  nearly  all  the  way  a 
narrow  strip  of  good  bottom-land  from  one-fourth  to  a  mile  wide.  About 
thirty  miles  above  Missoula  the  pine  tfuiber  comes  down  into  the  valley, 
not  a  thick  and  massive  growth,  but  in  open  groves  of  fine,  tall  trees, 
tlie  soil  throughout  being  good  and  yielding  well  under  cultivation. 

The  Missoula  Valley  will  average  about  fifteen  miles  wide  down  to 
Frenchtown,  a  distance  of  some  twenty-eight  or  thirty  miles.  From 
there  to  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Flathead  Eiver  there  are  open  pine  forests. 
among  which  some  farms  have  already  been  made.  This  x)ortion  of  the 
valley  varies  in  width  from  three  to  eight  miles. 

Although  the  altitude  of  this  valley  is  less  than  that  of  the  Bitter- 
Eoot,  yet  tbe  climate  is  not  so  favorable  to  agriculture,  being  somewhat 
colder  and  more  subject  to  frosts.  This  fact  corresponds  with  the  theory 
I  have  previously  advanced,  but  possibly  may  be  owing  to  other  causes^ 
as  latitude,  &c.,  but  can  hardly  be  o\ying  to  the  proximity  of  higher 
mountains,  as  this  is  not  tbe  case.  Thompson's  Prairie,  Horse  Plains, 
and  Kamas  Prairie,  w^hicb  lie  along  Clark's  Fork  in  tbe  vicinity  of  and 
below  the  mouth  of  Flathead,  contain  considerable  areas  of  good  i'arm- 
iiig  lands,  well  watered  and  having  a  moderate  climate.  Some  settle- 
ments have  already  been  made  in  Horse  Plains. 

The  valley  of  Clark's  Fork  from  Thompson's  Prairie  to  Lake  Pend 
cZ-^Oreille  is  narrow  and  broken,  having  but  few  spots  of  arable  land. 
Zt  is  well  watered  with  little  streams,  which  flow  down  from  tbtt\iSXSak\si 
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the  north,  and  is  covered,  for  the  most  part,  with  forests  of  pine,  Ati 
and  tamarack. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  description  of  this  northwestern 
section  that  it  contains  a  considerable  number  of  arable  areas,  and 
although,  with  the  exception  of  Deer  Lodge  and  Bitter-lloot  Valleys, 
these  are  of  small  size,  yet  in  the  aggregate  they  furnish  quite  an  exten- 
sive agricultural  surface.  The  detached  form,  surrounded  by  elevated 
ridges  and  mountain  ranges,  secures  to  each  an  ample  supply  of  never- 
failing  streams  for  irrigation.  The  extensive  forests  of  the  west  side 
will  also  prove  a  source  of  wealth  whenever  a  means  of  distributing  the 
lumber  is  furnished  by  railroad  communication  with  the  less  favored 
sections  in  this  respect.  The  climate  is  also  much  less  rigorons  than 
would  be  anticipated  in  this  northern  latitude  and  mountainous  region. 
I  must  acknowledge  that  I  was  agreeably  disappointed  in  this  respecti 

Mr.  Granville  Stuart  estimates  the  ratio  of  farming,  grazing,  and  tim- 
bered lands  in  Deer  Lodge  County  as  follows :  Farming,  one-eighth ; 
grazing,  five-eighths ;  timbered,  one-fourth.  This  estimate,  with  a  slight 
change,  will  probably  apply  to  the  entire  section,  the  proportion  of  tim- 
beix'd  land  being  somewhat  larger,  and  that  of  grazing  lands  smaller. 

southern  section. 

This  section  includes  that  portion  of  the  Territory  drained  by  the 
three  forks  of  the  Missouri,  viz,  the  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Gallatin 
Bivers,  and  the  regions  as  far  north  as  Helena.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
south,  west,  and  partly  on  the  north,  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Runge,  oo 
the  east  by  the  divide,  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Gallatin  from 
those  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  embraces  Beaver  Head,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, and  part  of  Gallatin  Counties.  It  is  so  irregular  in  form  that  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  its  area,  but  this  probably  amounts  to  fifteen 
thousand  square  miles. 

The  physical  geography  of  this  section,  and  especially  the  mountain 
regions  surrounding  it,  is  very  enteresting,  as  here  some  of  the  great 
rivers  of  the  West  have  their  origin.  Here  the  great  Missouri,  which 
traverses  an  area  of  sufficient  size  for  an  empire  has  its  origin.  In 
the  mountain  area,  in  the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of  Wyoming 
Territory,  which  borders  on  this  section,  the  Big  Horn,  VTellowstone, 
Madison,  Green,  and  Snake  Kivers  all  take  their  rise,  the  tirst  three 
finding  an  outlet  for  their  waters  through  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico;  the  next  through  the  Colorado  to  the  Gulf  of  California;  and 
the  last  through  the  Columbia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  three  thousand 
miles  from  the  exit  of  the  first.  Here,  amid  a  collection  of  the  most 
wonderful  scenery  of  the  continent,  is  found  the  chief  radiating  point 
of  the  water  systems  of  the  Northwest,  being  equaled  in  this  respect 
only  by  the  mountain  groui)  of  Colorado  Tc^rritory.  A  minor  radiating 
center  is  also  found  in  the  western  part  of  Meagher  County,  where 
the  Musselshell,  Judith,  Deep,  and  ShiekVs  Kivers  all  take  their  rise 
within  a  small  area. 

Mr.  Stuart  divides  what  is  here  given  as  one  section  into  two  basins, 
the  one  drained  by  Jefferson  River  and  its  tributaries,  the  other  being 
drained  by  the  North  and  South  Boulder  Creeks  and  a  few  small  tribu- 
taries of  the  Missouri  below  the  junction  of  the  three  forks.  The  first 
basin  embraces  all  of  Beaver  Head  County  and  the  western  half  of  Mad- 
ison, and  is  drained  by  three  streams,  the  Big-Hole  (or  Wisdom)  River, 
Beaver  Head,  luid  Stinking  Water,  which  unite  at  the  northeast  angle  to 
form  the  Jetiferson.    The  first  of  these  rising  in  the  extreme  western 
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part  of  the  section,  following  the  coarse  of  the  great  bend  of  the  range, 
sweeps  round  in  a  semicircle,  and,  bursting  through  an  intervening 
ridge,  unites  with  the  Beaver  Head  immediately  south  of  Deer  Lodge 
Pass.  Its  valley  is  crescent-shaped,  and  not  far  from  eighty  miles  long, 
the  widest  part  reaching  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  Big-Hole  Prairie, 
which  forms  a  part  of  this  valley,  is  about  fifty  miles  long  by  fifteen 
wide,  well  grassed,  and  aftbrding  one  of  the  best  summer  grazing  fields 
in  the  entire  section.  At  some  points  the  slope  between  the  little 
streams  descends  by  terraces.  Although  the  soil  of  this  valley  is  toler- 
ably gooil,  and  water  for  irrigation  abundant,  the  seasons  are  rather 
too  cold  to  admit  of  its  becoming  an  agricultural  region,  its  average 
altitude  being  probably  as  much  us  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  amount  of  snow  which  falls  during  the  winter  months  consider- 
able. The  central  part  of  the  area  inclosed  by  the  circle  of  this  river  is 
occupied  by  Bald  Mountain,  from  which  the  little  streams,  like  radii, 
rash  down  to  the  encircling  river,  around  tlie  northern  flank,  while  from 
the  southern  and  eastern  flanks  others  find  their  way  to  the  Beaver  Head. 
The  latter  stream,  rising  in  the  southwest  comer  of  tlie  county,  flows 
north  to  its  junction  with  the  Big-Hole,  the  most  important  part  of  its 
valley  being  about  thirty-five  miles  long,  counting  from  its  mouth 
upward,  the  width,  which  is  tolerably  uniform,  averaging  about  six 
miles.  Between  these  two  rivers,  for  some  twenty  miles  above  their 
junction,  is  a  level  plain  about  fifteen  miles  wide,  rather  barren,  but,  if 
watered,  which  probably  can  be  done,  would  make  good  farming  land. 
Along  the  immediate  bottoms  the  land  is  already  mostly  taken  up  and 
settl^,  but  these  do  not  average  more  than  a  half  or  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  in  width. 

The  principal  tributaries  from  the  west  are  Kattlesuake,  Willard,  and 
Horse  Prairie  Creeks;  those  from  the  east  are  Ked  Rock  and  Black- 
Tail  Deer  Creeks,  the  last  three  having  valleys  of  considerable  extent, 
which  afford  excellent  pasturage  and  moderately  good  farming  land. 

^    But  the  climate  is  rather  too  cold  for  anything  except  the  hardier  vege- 

L'   tables  and  cereals. 

P^     Stinking.  Water  River  (the  Indian  name  of  this  stream  is  said  to  be 

i  Pagsamari)  rises  in  tlie  mountains  at  the  south  end  of 'Madison  County, 
ancr running  north  connects  with  the  Jefterson  a  short  distance  beloV 
the  junction  of  the  Beaver  Head  and  Big  Hole.    It  has  a  valley  some 

(p  Jliicti-JLve.or  forty  miles  in  length  and  of  variable  widtb,  being  sepa 
rated  into  two  pjirts  by  a  short  canon  immediately  opposite  Virginia 
City.  The  upper  portion,  which  is  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  long 
and  from  one  to  five  miles  wide,  is  an  excellent  grazing  section,  which 
18  already  attracting  the  attention  of  stock-raisers.  Some  large  herds 
of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  have  already  been  brought  into  this  and 
Black-Tail  Deer  Valleys,  where  they  pass  the  winter  without  protec- 
tion and  without  other  food  than  what  they  clip  from  the  open  pastures. 
Except  so  far  as  limited  by  climate,  this  part  of  the  valley  is  well 
adapted  to  agriculture. 

Bielow  the  cafion  the  valley  is  considembly  wider  than  above,  and 
affords  a  large  area  of  good  farming  land,  much  of  which  is-  already  oc- 
cupied. The  cereals  and  common  vegetables  are  raised  without  diffi- 
calt3',  producing  very  good  crops.  By  advancing  upon  the  broad  ter- 
race which  borders  this  valley  on  the  east  side  below  the  mouth  of 
Alder  Creek,  the  breadth  of  tillable  land  can  be  largely  increased,  and 
the  supply  of  water  is  probably  suflicient  to  do  this,  tlie  stream  being 
some  sixty  or  seventy  feet  wide,  and  averaging  a  foot  in  depth,  running 
swiftly. 
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Where  the  three  streams,  Big  Hole,  Beaver  Head,  and  Stinking  Water, 
unite  to  form  the  Jefferson,  there  is  a  broad,  level  area,  the  greater  part 
of  which  may  be  irrigated  and  make  good  farming  land.  And  this 
I>oint  must  become  one  of  considerable  importance  as  the  Territory  in- 
creases in  population,  on  account  of  the  advantages  of  its  position ;  for 
here  mast  always  be  the  junction  of  the  roads  up  Beaver  Head  and  Stink- 
ing Water,  down  the  Jefferson  and  over  Deer  Lodge  Pass.  Ko  matter 
how  much  the  general  direction  of  traffic  and  ti*avel  may  change,  these 
must  ever  remain  lines  of  travel  so  long  as  there  is  any  passing  north 
and  south  in  this  section.  And  although  not  possessed  of  so  favorable 
climate  as  some  other  i)arts  of  the  Territory,  yet  I  think  it  will  become, 
though  limited  in  its  extent,  a  very  important  agricultural  area.  Com- 
ing down  from  Deer  Lodge  Pass  I  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
valley,  which  looked  like  one  vast  meadow ;  and  reaching  the  banks  of 
the  Big  Hole  and  Beaver  Head,  which  are  here  in  close  proximity,  rush- 
ing down  with  heavy  volumes  of  pure  limpid  w.iter,  I  felt  satisiiea  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  net- work  of  ditehes  filled  with  water 
over  the  entire  area. 

The  valley  of  the  Jefferson  for  twenty-eight  or  thirty  miles  below  this 
point  will  average,  exclusive  of  the  table-lands  which  flank  il,  from 
three  to  five  miles  wide.  The  supply  of  water  is  ample,  not  only  to  ir- 
rigate the  bottoms  or  valley  proper,  but  also  a  large  portion  of  the  table- 
lands, which  at  some  points  expand  to  a  width  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  but 
in  other  places  form  but  mere  strips.  The  stream,  which  is  probably 
120  to  150  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deei),  is  fringed  by  a  growth  of  cotton- 
wood  and  willow,  the  former  often  of  quite  large  size.  The  bordering 
mountains  are  clothed  with  a  heavy  growth  of  dark  pines  from  their 
summits  down  to  the  sloi)ing  foot-hills ;  from  this  dark-green  border  the 
pale,  smooth  meadow  sweeps  down  in  a  graceful  curve  on  each  side, 
giving  to  the  valley  a  soft,  attractive  beauty  seldom  seen.  As  we  nxlo 
rapidly  alon^r  the  margin  of  tbe  stream  we  could  imagine  the  delight  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  as  they  traversed  the  same  valley,  then  doubtless 
tceuiing  with  ^anie.  More  than  sixty  years  have  passed  sine-e  they 
were  here.  What  a  change !  A  nation  has  sprung  into  existence  on 
that  which  was  thc^n  only  the  home  of  the  red  man,  buffalo,  and  elk. 
And  in  all  probability  ere  another  half  decade  has  closed  the  shrill 
whistle  of  tlie  locomotive  will  be  heard  reverberating  among  these 
lidges  and  (^ehoiug  along  these  valleys.  Much  of  this  valley  yet  remains 
unoccupied,  probably  because  to  irrigate  the  larger  bodies  of  bottom- 
land would  requin*  the  construction  of  somewhat  lengthy  ditches  to 
draw  off  water  from  the  river;  the  points  which  are  settled  being  sup- 
plied, as  a  general  thing,  with  water  from  the  little  tributaries  that  flow 
down  from  the  mountain,  as  at  Silver  Star,  &c. 

Madison  Kiver,  rising  in  the  region  of  hot  s]>rings  and  geysers,  near 
Yellowstone  Lake,  runs  a  northern  direction  to  Gallatin  City,  wheit?  it 
unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Jefferson  and  Gallatin  to  form  the 
3Iissouri.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  from  the  Beaver  Head  to  the 
Yellowstone  there  ai)pears  to  be  a  succession  of  short  mountain  ranges, 
or  high  ridges,  running  north  and  south,  with  intervening  valleys  of 
grt»a((»r  or  less  width,  cme  of  whi(;h  is  traversed  by  the  Stinking  Water, 
another  by  the  Madison,  and  a  third  by  the  Gallatin.       ~-  ■   -   -    - 

The  valley  of  the  Madison  is  sei)arated  into  two  parts  by  a  short  canon 
east  of  Virginia  City.  Above  this  it  extends  about  twenty  miles,  vary- 
ing in  width  from  two  to  five  miles,  and  is  flanked  by  a  succession  of 
beautiful  terraees  almost  i)erfectly  horizontal,  and  which  extend  for 
miles  along  the  valley,  leading  gently  down  from  the  mountains  to  the 
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river  on  each  side.  The  soil  is  coarse  gravel  near  the  hills,  bat  becomes 
finer  as  the  immediate  channel  of  the  river  is. approached.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  valley  several  caiions  give  egress  to  wooded  streams  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  afford  the  means  apparently  of  almost  unlimited 
irrigation. 

Meadow  Greek,  which  joins  the  Madison  at  the  upper  end  of  the  caOon, 
traverses  a  comparatively  small  valley,  containing  some  ten  or  twelve 
sections  of  level  land.  This  valley  well  deserves  its  name,  for  it  is  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  carpet  of  fresh,  tall,  green  grass,  and  is  traversed  by 
several  sparkling  brooklets,  which,  uniting,  form  Meadow  Greek.  AU 
the  terraces  bordering  this  little  valley  are  susceptible  of  irrigation  and 
cultivation.  There  are  now  residing  here  some  fourteen  families,  and 
others  were  expected  before  the  close  of  the  season. 

That  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Madison  below  the  caiion  is  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  long,  and  varies  in  width  from  one  to  ten 
miles.  From  the  caiion  the  river  flows  in  a  northerly  course,  its  banks 
being  only  6  or  8  feet  high,  yet  not  subject  to  overflow.  The  average 
width  of  the  river  is  about  80  yards,  the  current  swift,  flowing  over 
bowlders  and  gravel.  The  valley  lies  mostly  on  the  east  side,  being 
somewhat  narrow  near  the  canon,  but  expanding  as  it  approaches  its 
jaiiction.  The  soil  is  good,  and  the  valley  well  adapted  to  farming  pur- 
poses, the  greater  part  of  the  valley  proper  being  already  settled,  and 
ibr  the  most  part  under  cultivation.  The  high  table-lauds  that  rise 
irom  200  to  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley  on  the  east  side,  and 
forming  the  bank  of  the  river  on  the  west,  are  unexcelled  for  grazing 
purposes,  fine  buflalo  and  bunch  griisses  growing  in  abundance.  Unless 
the  cation  should  interpose  an  insuperable  barrier,  which,  I  think,  is 
not  probable,  it  will  be  possible,  not  only  to  irrigate  the  valley  level, 
bat  also  a  great  part  of  this  plateau,  the  supply  of  water  being  sufiicient 
to  water  a  large  breadth.  It  is  very  probable  that  ere  long  a  good 
wagon-road  will  be  made  up  this  stream  and  its  tributary,  Fire-Hole, 
from  the  \icinity  of  Virginia  City  to  the  geysers,  hot  springs,  and  other 
wonderful  scenery  around  Yellowstone  Lake. 

The  Gallatin  liiver  is  formed  by  two  streams,  called  East  and  West 
Forks.  The  East  Fork  flows  for  some  distance  through  a  caiion,  which 
ceases  about  twenty  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  West  Fork. 
From  this  point  it  flows  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  being  50  or  GO 
yards  wide,  but  shallow,  its  banks  high  and  not  subject  to  inundation. 
The  bottom-lauds  on  the  east  and  west  sides  taken  together  have  an 
average  width  of  about  three  miles,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  under 
caltivation.  On  the  east  side  the  bench-laud  is  about  20  feet  above  the 
bottom,  and  is  well  grassed  over.  This  extends  eastward  for  seven  or 
eight  miles  to  Mill  Creek,  or  the  right  fork  of  the  Gallatin.  This  might 
be  irrigated  with  moderate  expense  and  trouble,  and  made  as  productive 
as  the  bottoms  which  it  flanks,  so  noted  in  the  Territory  on  accoiuit  of 
the  heavy  crops  they  yield.  Mill  Creek  runs  northwest  through  Boze- 
man,  where  it  connects  with  East  Fork. 

Timber  is  scarce  in  these  valleys,  nothing  but  cotton- wood  being  found 
on  West  Fork,  and  that  in  small  groves,  except  near  its  junction  with 
East  Fork,  where  there  is  a  considerable  quantity'  of  large  cotton- wood. 
The  greater  part  of  the  timber  used  in  this  valley  is  hauled  from  the 
mountains  south.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  stock  raised  here,  the  graz- 
ing being  good.  A  flouring-mill  has  been  erected  on  Mill  Creek,  near 
Bozemau,  and  another  will  probably  soou  be  built. 

East  Fork,  coming  from  the  Grosfoot  Hills,  northeast  of  Bozeman , 
flowB  in  a  westerly  course  for  six  or  eight  miles,  theuvi^i  uv>ic\.\iVi<iKX,Xvi\X.>^ 
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j auction  with  West  Fork.  It  is  some  forty  or  fifty  yards  wide,  flowing 
swiitly,  its  1)ank8  being  high  and  not  subject  to  overflow.  The  imme- 
diate valley  is  from  two  to  five  miles  wide,  while  on  the  Boath  a  low 
table-land,  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  bottoms, 
stretches  oat  to  the  south,  ascending  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.  The  supply  of  water  is  amx>le,  and  the  facilities  for 
irrigation  excellent.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  valleys  of  this  section,  the 
soil  being  good  and  the  climate  favorable,  on  which  account  it  has  at- 
tracted settlers,  so  that  at  this  time  it  is  mostly  inclosed  and  under 
cultivation ;  and  it  is  probable  that  ere  long  an  encroachment  will  be 
made  on  the  bordering  plateau.  The  stream  is  fringed  by  a  fine  growth 
of  cotton- wood  and  aspen,  except  which  there  is  no  other  timber  in  the 
valley,  this  being  supplied  from  the  mountnius  to  the  northwest. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  southern  part  of  this  section  is  not  so  well 
timbei*ed  as  the  regions  to  the  northwest,  but  the  mountains  will  furnish 
a  supply  for  ordinary  purposes,  yet  even  these  in  many  places  present 
quite  naked  slopes,  being  smooth  and  grassed  over  to  the  summit.  The 
evidences  of  the  gradual  wearing  down  of  the  mountains  and  filling  up 
of  valleys  are  very  marked  in  this  part  of  the  TeiTitory,  and  wherever 
this  is  the  case  but  few  forests  are  to  be  found.  In  fact,  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule  that  has  but  few  exceptions  here,  that  whei-ever  the 
mountain  sides  are  smooth  there  are  no  forests.  In  some  places  the 
levels  of  broad  valleys,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  look  like  streams 
flowing  down  with  a  somewhat  rapid  current ;  and  glancing  up  to  the 
mountains  from  which  they  descend,  we  see  the  immense  fissures  and 
exciivations  from  which  the  dSbris  has  worn  away.  Often  across  these 
river-like  ribbon  plains,  we  see  where  another  ancient  stream  has 
swept  across  it  to  the  channel  the  modern  stream  has  cut  on  one  side 
neur  the  base  of  the  parallel  mountain.  At  other  places  little,  smooth, 
sloping  deltas  will  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  where  the  debris 
cut  from  the  deep  excavation  above  has  been  deposited.  But  over  such 
areas  there  is  no  forest  growtii,  nay,  not  even  a  solitary  i)ine  or  a  stunted 
cedar,  the  omnipresent  artemisia  being  the  only  ligneous  plant,  if  it  can 
be  called  such. 

Passing  northward  from  the  central  i)art  of  the  Jefferson,  we  enter 
what  Mr.  iSt uart  calls  the  Eastern  Central  Basin,  and  which  he  describes  as 
follows :  '*  This  is  drained  by  the  Missouri  Biver  below  the  Three  Forks, 
and  above  them  by  [the  lower  tributaries  of]  the  Jefferson,  the  ]S^orth 
Boulder,  South  Boulder,  and  Willow  (.'rt^eks.  It  is  also  traversed  by  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Madison  and  Gallatin  Rivers,  which  form  a  Junction 
with  the  Jett'erson  in  a  fertile  plain  of  considerable  extent.  It  <K)ntains 
a  large  amount  of  arable  land,  with  a  climate  comp.irable  with  that  of 
Utah,  and  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  north  and  south, 
by  eighty,  east  and  west,  its  live  ])rincipal  valleys  are  the  following: 
The  valley  of  the  Three  Forks;  of  North  Boulder;  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
Jefferson:  of  the  Madison,  and  of  the  (jallalin,  furnishing  a  larger  amount 
of  farming  land  than  the  basin  of  the  Beaver  Head  and  tributaries."  It 
will  be  seen  that  I  have  included  a  part  of  this  basin  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  valleys  already  noticed.  Mr.  Stuart  evidently  includes  the  parts 
below  the  canons  mentioned,  in  this  basin. 

The  valley  of  the  Missouri  along  this  part  of  its  course  is  narrow,  but 
quite  fertile,  possessing  a  very  favorable  climate.  It  is  watered  on  the 
east  side  by  numerous  small  streams,  which  tiow  down  from  the  Belt 
Mountains.  The  interior  of  the  basin  is  travei'sed  by  several  sharp  and 
elevated  ridges;  the  principal  one,  stretching  from  near  the  lower  part  of 
the  Jeffersor  a  little  west  of  north,  connects  with  the  Bocky  Mountain 
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Sauge,  near  the  origin  of  Prickly  Pear  Creek.  Tbe  North  Boulder 
runs  along  the  western  base  of  the  ridge,  through  a  valley  of  moderate 
width,  while  west  of  it  runs  another  ridge  separating  its  waters  from 
those  of  White-Tail  Deer  Creek.  These  ridges  are  clothed  with  pine 
timber  of  an  excellent  quality.  And  along  some  of  the  slo])es  the  rank 
vegetation  indicates  a  greater  degree  of  moisture  than  is  usual  in  this 
region,  especially  on  the  divide  which  separates  the  Boulder  from  Prickly 
I'oar  Valley.  I  noticed  here  the  marks  of  a  recent  heavy  rain,  which 
Lad  caused  sudden  torrents  to  rush  down  the  indentations  of  the  ridge 
Ti'hich  flanked  the  valley,  tearing  up  the  grass  and  pebbles  and  bearing 
them  down  to  the  base*  Branching  otf  from  the  first-mentioned  ridge, 
near  the  center  of  Jefferson  County,  stiirts  another  ridge,  which,  running 
north,  forms  a  divide  between  the  Prickly  Pear  and  the  Missouri. 

Prickly  Pear,  and  Ten-Mile  Creek,  its  principal  tributary,  have  very 
pretty  valleys,  which,  though  irregular  and  contracted  at  some  points 
by  the  approaching  ridges,  at  others  expand  into  broad,  open  prairies, 
Jjaving  surfaces  as  smooth  as  a  meadow.  One  of  these  beautiful, 
uieadow-like  openings  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena,  across  which  one 
may  look  from  the  city  and  seo  the  noted  landmark  repeatedly  men- 
tioned from  the  days  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  down  to  the  present  time — 
the  Bear's  Teeth.  This  valley  is  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  and 
60IQ0  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  long.  Although  rich  and  productive, 
unfortunately  the  stream  which  traverses  it  only  furnishes  water  suffi- 
cient to  irrigate  a  part  of  it.  A  proposition  has  been  made  to  bring 
water  from  Jefferson  Kiver,  which  is  said  to  be  practicable;  but  whether 
this  will  be  carried  out  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  proximity  to 
the  chief  city  of  the  Territory  would  certainly  render  the  land  valuable, 
and  such  a  canal  would  be  useful  not  only  for  irrigation  but  also  in  con- 
nection with  the  mining  operations. 

Major  J.  F.  Forbes,  who  has  been  farming  in  this  valley  since  18C5, 
and  has  made  the  raising  of  vegetables  for  tbe  city  somewhat  a  spe- 
cialty, furnishes  the  following  information  in  regard  to  its  productions: 
"Wheat,  after  the  first  few  crops  (wlttch  are  generally  heavy)  have 
been  cut,  yields  from  20  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  though  as  high  as  82 
bushels  have  been  taken  from  one  acre ;  and  entire  croi)s  have  averaged 
62  bushels  on  fresh  soil.  One  difhculty  experienced  is,  that  volunteer 
crops  mix  with  those  that  follow ;  this  does  no  damage  when  feed- 
crops,  as  oats  and  barley,  are  raised ;  but  when  wheat  follows  other 
crops  the  mixture  injures  its  value.  And  it  may  be  set  down  as  a 
rale,  with  but  few  exceptions,  that  volunteer  crops  are,  in  the  long  run, 
an  injury  to  any  section.  If  these  do  no  other  injury  they  beget  a  thrift- 
less system  of  farming,  under  which  the  soil  is  deteriorated,  and  the  yield 
becomes  less  and  less  and  the  quality  inferior." 

Major  Forbes  says  that  the  weight  is  usually  about  GO  pounds  to  the 
measured  bushel.  The  average  yield  of  oats  is  about  40  bushels  to  the 
acre;  barley,  30;  but  the  yield  of  the  latter  crop  often  is  as  great  as 
that  of  oats.  The  following  vegetables  grow  well,  no  difficulty  from  the 
climate  being  exi>erienced  in  raising  them :  Potatoes,  turnips,  rutabagas, 
beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  onions,  parsnips,  pease,  beans,  and  radishes. 
Tomatoes  can  be  grown  with  care,  but  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  the 
frost  before  maturing.  Spring-wheat  is  generally  sown  in  March,  and 
sometimes  even  as  early  as  the  last  of  February,  which  is  certainly  very 
early  for  this  latitude ;  but  oven  as  late  as  May  will  answer.  Harvest 
usually  commences  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  When  winter-wheat  is 
sown,  it  is  usually  put  in  in  September  and  October;  but  it  generally 
comes  out  too  soon  in  the  spring,  and  is  liable  to  bebvt\/^ii\>^^£>x^C'^'&\.%2LV^^ 
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jointing.  Cnrrants,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  raspberries  do  very 
well,  their  fruit  growing  and  maturing  without  any  difficulty  from  the 
climate;  in  fact,  the  soil  and  climate  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  first  two.  The  native  varieties  of  gooseberries  and  cur- 
rants bear  transplanting  without  injury,  improving  under  cultivation. 
Native  rfispberries  and  strawberries  have  not  been  triexl ;  it  may  be  that 
the  former  will  bear  transplanting,  though,  as  shown  in  my  previous 
report,  the  experiment  failed  in  Colorado.  Other  fruits,  so  far  as  tried 
in  this  valley,  have  proved  a  failure ;  but  Major  Forbes  thinks  that  some 
varieties  of  the  apple  might  succeed.  He  says  that  an  exi>eriment  made 
with  hemp  shows  tliat  it  grows  remarkably  well.  He  planted  some  seed 
in  a  yard  in  Helena,  which  is  some  400  or  500  feet  above  the  valley-level, 
and  some  of  the  stalks  grew  to  a  height  of  10  or  12  feet,  and  as  large 
round  at  the  base  a«  a  man's  wrist.  He  is  now  testing  it  on  his  farm, 
and  at  the  time  I  met  with  him  (July  12  to  15)  it  was  growingJttnelx. 
He  h«as  raised  hemp  in  Missouri,  and  is  satisfied,  from  his  exi>erienee 
with  it  in  that  State,  that  it  can  be  produced  here  as  easily  and  of  f» 
good  quality  as  there.  The  climate,  he  states,  is  variable ;  often  the 
weather  is  mild  and  open  at  Christmas,  but  with  previous  killing  frosts; 
but  at  other  times  winter  commences  much  earlier.  Snow  does  not 
generally  set  in  until  in  December,  and  does  not  often  fall  in  the  valleys 
after  March ;  it  never  falls  to  any  gi*eat  depth,  seldom  enough  for  good 
sleighing.  This  fact  in  regard  to  the  fall  of  snow  api)ears  somewhat 
paradoxical  to  those  who  have  never  visited  those  mountain  regions. 
They  read  and  hear  statements  in  regard  to  snow  in  the  mountain  15 
and  20  feet  deep,  and  then  in  the  next  breath  are  told  that  cattle 
can  gi'aze  out  all  winter,  the  snow  not  being  sufficient  to  prevent  this. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  these  statements  do  appear  to  be  somewhat 
contradictory,  yet  both  are  true ;  an  explanation  of  which  will  be  found 
in  my  formcT  report. 

In  order  to  aflbrd  as  much  data  as  possible  in  regard  to  the  valley 
under  consideration,  it  should  bo  stated  that  barometric  measurements, 
taken  in  Major  Forbes's  door-yard,  show  the  elevation  to  be  just  4,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri,  in  the  bend  which  this  river  makes 
here,  from  a  north  to  a  northeast  (?ourse,  are  two  or  three  valleys,  which 
may  be  considered,  in  this  connection,  thonj^h  not  strictly,  belonging  to 
the  southern  section.  North  Deep  Creek,  wliich  rises  in  Belt  Mountains 
and  Hows  north  to  the  Missouri,  has  a  valley  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  in 
length,  which  averages  about  three  in  width.  At  one  place,  for  a  distance 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  it  widens  out  to  an  average  of  five  miles,  but 
at  other  points  the  spurs  of  the  mountains  close  in  upon  it,  rendering  it 
quite  narrow.  South  Deep  Creek  gives  a  valley  of  twenty -five  or  thirty 
miles  in  length  and  four  or  five  in  width,  at  no  i)oint  within  this  dis- 
tance biding  less  than  two  miles  wide.  Wat(»r  suflicient  to  irrigate  these 
valleys  can  be  obtained  from  these  creeks  and  their  tributaries,  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  latter  any  deficiency  can  be  supplied  from  the 
Missouri.  The  soil  is  good,  and  considerable  settlements  have  already 
been  made  here. 

NORTnERN  SECTION. 

This  section  comprises  all  that  part  of  the  Territory  lying  east  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains  and  north  of  the  divida  which  .separates  the  waters 
of  the  Missouri  from  those  of  the  Y^ellowstone.  It  is  an  extensive  re- 
gion, stretching  from  east  to  west  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  four 
hundred  miles,  and  varying  in  width,  north  and  south,  from  one  hundred 
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to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  including  the  north  part  of  Deer 
Lodge,  all  of  Ghoteau,  and  most  of  Meagher  and  Dawson  Counties. 
With  the  exception  of  the  portions  occupied  by  Belt,  Highwood,  and 
Judith  Mountains  south  of  the  ^Missouri,  and  by  Bear's  Paw  and  Little 
Bocky  Mountains  north,  it  is  generally  an  open,  treeless  plain,  gradu- 
ally descending  eastward,  with  an  average  slope  of  5  feet  to  the  mile. 
But  this  descent  differs  very  materially  in  the  portions  east  and  west 
of  Fort  Benton,  that  part  west  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  having  an, 
average  descent  of  from  12  to  15  feet  to  the  mile,  while  that  east  has 
an  average  of  less  than  3  feet,  if  the  barometric  measurements  taken 
along  this  line  are  to  be  relied  upon.  If  this  rate  of  descent  east  of 
Fort  Benton  is  correct,  it  lessens,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  prospect 
of  redeeming  any  great  portion  of  the  plains,  for  it  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  reach  the  higher  table-lands  with  water  from  the  Missouri. 

Along  the  east  base  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  from  the  British  pos- 
sessions soiith  to  Sun  Eiver,  there  is'  a  strip  of  arable  land,  about  thirty 
miles  in  width,  which  is  well  watered  by  numerous  little  tributaries  of 
Marias,  Teton,  and  Sun  Kivers.  The  descent  here  being  somewhat 
rapid  and  these  streams  but  a  few  miles  apart,  flowing  in  rather  x)aral- 
lel  lines,  a  large  portion  of  this  strip,  which  is  about  one  hundred  miles 
in  length,  can  be  irrigated  and  brought  under  cultivation.  As  it  is  yet 
-wholly  unoccupied,  except  by  roving  Indian  bands,  consequently  no  ex- 
periments in  farpiing  have  been  made,  by  which  wo  may  judge  of  its 
climate ;  but  Mr.  Hard,  who  has  been  traveling  over  this  part  of  the 
Territory,  summer  and  winter,  for  some  years,  states  that  the  seasons 
are  not  severe,  and  that  he  is  satisfied,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  cli- 
mate, that  the  hardier  cereals  and  vegetables  can  be  raised  without 
difficulty  from  climatic  influences.  The  grass  is  very  good,  and  the 
great  buffalo  herd  of  Eastern  Montana,  apparently  fleeing  before  the 
Sioux,  has,  during  the  present  year,  been  moving  over  into  this  region. 
The  Marias  River,  after  it  enters  upon  the  plains,  runs  through  a  deep 
channel,  bordered,  in  part,  by  broad  table-lands,  and  partly  by  long, 
sloping  hills,  a  part  of  which,  by  the  construction  of  long  ditches,  may 
bo  reached  and  irrigated  and  rendered  suitable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

Teton  River  is  probably  over  one  hundred  miles  long;  its  two 
branches,  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  west  of  the  Teton,  flow  round 
this  butte  and  unite  at  its  east  base.  It  has  some  good  bottom-lands 
in  its  valley,  which  varies  from  two  to  six  miles  in  width  for  a  part  of 
its  length,  but  at  other  points  is  quite  narrow.  The  bordering  plains 
are  generally  undulating,  but  a  part  is  composed  of  level  table-lands, 
which  are  from  60  to  75  feet  above  the  valley-level.  The  stream  is 
rather  small,  its  average  width  being  about  twenty-tivo  or  thirty  yard$, 
but  it  is  a  constant  runner;  its  lower  i)ortion  runs  slowly,  the  descent 
being  very  slight. 

Sun  River,  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  immediately  west  of  Fort 
Shaw,  runs  east  about  seventy-five  miles,  passing  by  this  fort,  and 
empties  into  the  Missouri.  It  forms  the  north  boundary  line  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke  County.  The  immediate  and  cultivable  valley  of  this  river 
varies  in  width  from  one  to  three  miles,  the  soil  being  of  the  very  best 
quality.  There  are  terraces,  at  some  points,  flanking  the  bottoms,  which 
are  of  moderate  height,  and  may  be  reached  by  irrigating  ditches,  in- 
creasing the  breadth  of  farming  lands  in  this  beautiful  valley,  which  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory.  The 
stream  is  about  sixty  yards  wide,  flowing  rather  swiftly  over  a  gravel 
bed,  seldom,  if  ever,  overflowing  its  banks.    There  ai^,a^  ^^\.^>3ViX  1«sr 
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settlements  in  it.  Fort  Shaw,  situated  aboat  six  miles  east  of  the 
Helena  Guide  Mountains,  is  the  highest  settlement  in  the  valley. 
Lower  down,  about  four  miles,  is  the  Sun  River  crossing,  on  the  main 
road  from  Helena  to  Fort  Benton,  around  which  there  are  several  farms 
under  cultivation.  From  this  point  to  its  junction  with  the  Missonri, 
a  distance  of  some  twenty-five  miles,  the  valley  increases  in  width  from 
three  to  live  miles.  There  is  some  cotton-wood  and  aspen  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  but  other  timber  is  scarce,  and  will  have  to  be 
hauled  from  the  mountains.  The  higher  table-lands,  on  the  north  and 
south,  offer  most  excellent  grazing  fields,  the  soil  being  generally  very 
fertile,  that  of  the  plateau  on  the  north  needing  but  irrigation  to  make 
it  as  productive  as  the  bottoms  of  the  valley. 

The  following  statistics,  from  the  records  kept  at  Fort  Shaw,  will  fur- 
nish some  data  in  regard  to  the  climate  of  this  part  of  the  Territory: 

Monthly  means  of  tJie  temperature  for  two  years. 


January 21.28 

February 30.39 

March 36.58 

April 46.51 

May 56.04 

June 64.98 

July 70.22 


August €7.15 

September 54.04 

October 49.12 

November 39.!h5 

December 26. 75 

Year 47.33 


Average  monthly  and  yearly  amount  of  rain  and  melted  enow  for  two  years. 


Inches. 

January 11 

February 24 

March 41 

AprU 54 

May 1.53 

Juno 2.63 

July 78 


InehMk 

August • 27 

September 95 

October 75 

November 39 

December 33 

Year 8.951 


This  shows  a  very  moderate  climate  for  this  northern  latitude,  com- 
parin<>-,  as  has  been  asserted  by  Mr.  Granville  Stuart,  very  favorably 
with  that  of  Utah  ;  the  mean  temperature  of  the  seasons  being  as  fol- 
lows: Spring,  4G.38 ;  summer,  G7.45 ;  autuuni,  47.G9  ;  winter,  29.47. 

The  amount  of  rain-fall  during  tlic  growing;  season,  from  March  to 
July  inclusive,  is  5.92  inches,  less  than  one-third  of  what  is  necessary 
to  supply  ordinary  crops.  The  monthly  means  of  the  winds  for  the 
range  of  two  years  was,  without  exception,  from  the  west. 

The  valley  of  the  Missouri  from  the  Three  Forks  to  the  mouth  of  Sun 
Eiver  is  very  rich  and  fertile,  but  rather  narrow,  varying  from  three  to 
eight  miles  in  width;  but  at  some  points  the  hills  close  in  upon  it^  leav- 
ing but  a  narrow  strip  of  bottom-land  along  the  stream.  •  The  length  of 
the  valley  between  these  points  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
It  is  tolerably  well  settled,  the  climate  being  mild  and  the  productions 
as  varied  as  any  portion  of  the  Territory.  Wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
corn,  and  the  usual  vegetables  grow  well  and  produce  heavy  crops, 
Helena  receiving  a  large  part  of  its  supply  of  vegetables  from  this  val- 
ley. Such  fruits  as  apples,  plums,  cherries,  currants,  raspberries,  and 
gooseberries  may  be  grown  and  matured  here,  the  climate  presenting 
uo  sericms  obstacle. 

As  a  general  thing,  after  leaving  the  rajnd  descent  near  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  and  entering  upon  the  broad,  open  plains,  the  rivers  of 
this  section  run  in  deep  channels,  which  like  great  ditches  traverse  the 
plains,  and  are  often  for  long  stretches  sunk  from  100  to  150  feet  below 
the  surface. 
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On  the  south  Ride  of  the  Missouri  the  most  imi)ortant  basins  within 
this  section  are  those  of  the  Judith  and  Musselshell  Eivers.  The  Ju- 
dith Basin,  is  a  broad  depression,  spreading  out  for  forty  or  fifty  miles, 
and  extending  north '^nd  south  about  eighty  miles.  It  is  traversed  its 
entire  length  by  the  Judith  Eiver,  which  has  three  principal  tributaries — 
West  Fork,  South  Fork,  and  Big  Spring  Creek.  West  Fork  is  a  short 
creek,  afibrding  a  moderate  valley,  but  in  regard  to  which  I  received  no 
satisfactory  infbrmation.  The  valley  of  South  Fork  is  very  irregular, 
frequently  closing  up.  It  is  about  twenty  five  miles  long,  the  ten  miles 
next  its  mouth  averaging  two  miles  wide ;  is  generally  quite  narrow, 
here  and  there  affording  an  open  bottom  sufficient  for  a  few  farms.  The 
lands  which  flank  this  valley  are  more  rolling  and  irregular  than  usual 
in  this  basin,  yet  they  are  covered  with  good  grass.  Big  Spring  Creek 
has  one  leading  tributary,  Cottonwood  Creek,  which  has  a  valley  twelve 
miles  long  and  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  wide.  The  valley  of  Big 
Spring  Creek  is  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  long  and  quite  narrow,  varying 
from  half  to  one  mile  in  width.  The  supply  of  water  in  all  these  valleys 
is  sufficient  to  irrigate  all  the  lands  in  the  madapted  to  farming  pur- 
pose* The  area  between  the  two  last  valleys  consists  of  a  level  plateau 
about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  streams,  and  during  the  summer  sea- 
son has  a  bright-yellow  hue  from  the  vast  number  of  Melianthi  which 
grow  here. 

The  Judith  Valley  proper  is  about  eighty  miles  long,  and  varies  in 
width  from  one  to  four  miles.  The  bordering  regions,  as  we  approach 
the  Missouri,  grow  barren  and  assume  that  appearance  to  which 
the  name  mauvaises  terrcs,  or  "  bad  lands,''  has  been  applied ;  yet 
the  surface  is  generally  covered  with  a  moderate  growth  of  bunch-grass. 
Stunted  pines  and  cedars  grow  along  the  Missouri  from  Fort  Benton  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Musselshell,  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  back  on 
the  south  side. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  canon  on  Musselshell  below  Fort  Howie,  for 
twenty-five  miles  down,  is  a  very  fine  farming  country,  the  valley  aver- 
aging five  miles  in  width,  the  soil  good,  and  the  climate  favorable.  Near 
the  mouth  of  this  stream  the  valley  is  narrow,  being  cut  deep  into  the 
l>lains,  the  bottoms  not  averaging  more  than  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide ;  nor  is  the  soil  so  good  as  along  the  upper  portion.  I  could  gain 
no  information  in  regard  to  the  intermediate  part  of  this  valley,  but  the 
bordering  plains  for  a  part  of  the  distance,  at  least,  probably  consist  of 
^^  bad  lands,"  similar  to  thOvSe  near  the  mouth  of  Judith  Iliver,  and  along 
portions  of  the  Yellowstone. 

SOUTIIEASTERN  SECTION. 

This  section  includes  the  area  within  the  Territory  drained  by  the 
Yellowstone  and  its  tributaries.  Little  is  known  in  regard  to  its  agri- 
cultural resources.  The  following  account,  obtained  from  Judge  Hos- 
mer,  of  a  voyage  down  this  stream  in  a  boat,  contains,  perhaps,  all  that 
has  been  ascertained  in  regard  to  it  up  to  the  present  time.  It  was 
first  published  in  the  Herald,  Helena : 

"The  description  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  given  by 
Captain  Lewis,  without  being  full,  is  very  accurate  in  geographical  in- 
formation. I  was  able  by  it  to  anticipate  our  approach  to  the  various 
landmarks,  rapids,  and  the  mouths  of  the  various  tributaries.  In 
minor  details  it  is  deficient.  No  continuous  account  of  this  valley 
from  the  caiion,  twenty-five  miles  beyond  Bozeman,  to  the  mouthy  a 
distance  (by  the  stream)  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty  \xiW^i&^\!L^&  ^n^t 
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been  pablisbed.  For  the  first  eighty  miles,  from  the  month  of  the 
canon,  the  river  is  almost  one  coniinnous  rapid,  and  numerous  ledgy 
islands  are  scattered  along,  Trhich  furnish  coverts  for  large  flocks  of 
ducks.  The  banks  are  generally  abrupt,  in  many  places  precipitous, 
thickly  covered  with  stunted  pines.  Occasional  accumulations  of  dSbris 
spread  out  into  small  bottoms,  covered  with  immense  cotton- woods.  The 
banks  on  each  side  rise  gradually  into  lofty  hills,  but  the  vegetation  is 
light.  Long,  high  ranges  of  mountains  approach  the  river  on  ea^h  side. 
The  water  here  is  pure  and  very  transparent.  The  bends  of  the  sti^am 
are  long  and  straight  reaches,  where  the  eye  can  often  follow  it  for  six  or 
eight  miles.  Dense  thickets  of  willow  grow  along  the  margin  and  on  the 
islands.  The  second  day  we  came  in  sight  of  the  vast  ridge  of  yellow 
sandstone,  from  which  the  river  derives  its  name.  This  ridge  appears 
to  be  about  300  feet  high,  and  this  part  twenty  miles  long ;  the  bluff  it 
forms  being  precipitous  and  the  top  covered  with  pines.  The  valley  of 
the  river  here  is  greatly  expanded,  spreading  out  into  alluvial  bottoms 
six  or  eight  miles  wide,  gradually  rising  into  upland  and  foot-hills.  The 
soil  here  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Gallatin ;  but  the  descent  of  the 
river  is  much  less  rapid  than  above,  miles  intervening  without  any  per- 
ceptible inclination.  The  termination  of  this  portion  of  the  ridge  is  at 
an  angle  of  the  river,  where  it  has  worn  a  passage  through  the  rock  on 
each  hand,  exhibiting  a  sheer,  bold  precipice  of  stratified  sandstone, 
very  hard  and  of  deep  ocher  color.  The  river  is  quite  shallow  where 
it  crosses  this  ledge,  which  stretches  off  on  the  southwest  side  in  a 
straight  line  across  the  valley  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  The  bottoms 
here  are  extensive  (between  the  ridge  and  river)  and  are  susceptible  of 
high  cultivation.  There  are  frequently  long  groves  of  cotton-wood. 
We  passed  through  this  marvelous  ridge  five  or  six  times  in  traveling 
three  hundred  miles.  In  some  places  it  follows  the  river  for  miles,  cast- 
ing its  somber  shadow  on  the  water.  In  others,  it  is  curiouslj*  eroded 
into  resemblances  of  towers,  castles,  citadels,  &c.  At  the  terminus  of 
the  ridge  the  river,  increased  to  twice  the  size  it  has  at  the  commence- 
ment, by  the  contributions  of  the  Kose  Bud,  Clarke's  Fork,  and  Big 
Horn,  is  fully  one  mile  wide  and  very  deep.  Its  waters  turbid,  its  banks 
low,  it  rolls  an  immense  volume  of  water  down  undisturbed  by  a  ripple, 
through  large,  spreading  meadows  beautified  by  occjasioual  trees  and 
carpeted  with  a  thick  growth  of  grass.  With  the  excei)ti()n  of  a  few 
rapids,  some  of  which  are  formidable,  this  is  the  general  cliaracter  of 
the  scenery  until  we  approach  the  mouth  of  Powder  River.  Here  a 
sudden  change  takes  i)lace,  and  all  at  once  we  are  ushered  from  the 
highest  state  of  verdure  to  that  of  extreme,  absolute  desolation.  Hero 
commence  the  mauvaises  terrcs^  and  from  this  point  to  its  mouth  the 
same  general  features  characterize  the  scenery  as  those  found  along 
the  Upper  Missouri,  intensified,  if  possible,  by  frequent  views  of  long 
burnt  i)lains,  seamed  with  immense  ravines  and  dotted  with  enormous 
tables  of  baked  clay.  It  is  without  exception  the  most  horrible-looking 
country  I  ever  saw.  The  hills  and  mounds  of  stratified  clay  along  the 
bank  of  the  river  rise  1,500  fect^  void  of  vegetation.  The  river  is  here 
a  dark  drab  color,  with  sliifting  channels  and  numerous  sand-bars.  Its 
clay-banks  for  hundreds  of  miles  exhibit  on  each  side  continuous  veins 
of  decomposed  lignite.  A  railroad  could  easily  be  built  along  its  course, 
except  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  I*owder 
River  downward.  Above  Powder  River  the  obstructions  are  few  and 
easily  overcome.  Three  or  four  hundred  miles  would  be  through  the 
largest  and  richest  valley  in  Montana,  yet  luisettled,  and  not  more  than 
1,500  or  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea." 
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STOCK-RAISING,  ETC. 

Without  iDJustice  to  any  other  part  of  the  West,  it  may  truly  be  said 
of  Montana  that  it  is  the  best  grazing  section  of  the  Bocky  Mountain 
region.  Not  only  are  the  ox>en  plains  and  prairies  covered  with  rich  and 
nutritions  grasses,  but  also  the  smooth  hills  and  naked  mountain  slopes, 
and  the  same  rich  carpet  continues  even  beyond  these  far  up  into  the  tim- 
ber. Wherever  a  fire  has  swept  up  the  mountain  side,  destroying  the  pine- 
trees,  leaving  the  blackened  stems  and  stumps  to  mark  the  place  where  the 
ibrest  stood,  there  springs  up,  in  a  marvelously  short  space  of  time,  a  tall, 
gitien  grass  covering  every  possible  spot  where  it  can  gain  a  foothold. 
Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  western  country,  as  is  well  known,  the 
grass  cures  on  the  ground  instead  of  rotting,  remaining  in  this  state  all 
winter,  furnishing,  in  fact,  a  better  food  than  if  cut  and  cured.  There 
is  seldom  any  diOiculty  exi>ericnced  on  account  of  the  cold  or  snows  of 
winter ;  many  who  have  stock  running  on  the  prairies  making  no  prepa- 
ration lor  winter-feeding,  which  is  seldom  necessary.  Even  in  the 
upper  part  of  Slinking  Water  Yalto<  where  the  climate  is  considered 
somewhat  rigorous,  not  only  the  regular  herds  are  wintered  on  the  open 
])astures,  but  aLso  cows  pass  this  season  with  no  other  food  than  that 
they  clip  from  the  graziug-field,  and,  although  regularly  milked,  come 
out  in  the  spring  in  excellent  condition.  At  one  place  I  saw  cows  which 
Lad  thus  passed  the  winter  on  the  range,  giving  milk  the  entire  season, 
yet  they  were  in  such  a  fine  condition  that  they  would  have  made  excellent 
beef  5  some  of  them  gave  as  much  as  three  gallons  of  milk  morning  and 
evening,  as  I  can  testify  from  personal  observation.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  cows  command  a  very  high  price,  the  best  bringing  readily  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  dollars ;  this,  no  doubt,  being  due  to  the  demand 
for  stock  cattle^  Stock  is  ra[)idly  coming  into  the  Territory,  which 
must  before  very  long  bring  down  this  price.  Cows  begin  to  bear  very 
young  when  running  with  the  herd,  it  being  no  uncommon  thing  for 
them  to  have  calves  at  fifteen  and  sixteen  months;  in  fact,  a  few  in- 
stances have  occurred  where  they  have  borne  young  before  ceasing  to 
follow  the  mother. 

I  have  received  but  few  statistics  in  regard  to  the  herds  in  this  Ter- 
ritory. That  of  Messrs.  Poiiidexter  andLQrjc,  on  Black-Tail  Deer  Creek, 
at  the  commencement  orcfioTpresent  season  was  stated  to  be  as  follows: 
2,407  sheep ;  1,500  lambs  5  1,500  cattle ;  750  calves ;  450  horses  5  and  75 
mules. 


CHAPTER  V. 

LETTER  OF  PROFESSOR  G.  N.  ALLEN. 

[The  following  very  interesting  letter  from  Professor  G.  N.  Allen,  in 
regard  to  certain  methods  of  irrigation  in  Santa^  Clara  Yalley,  Califor- 
nia, contains  so  many  interesting  statements  in  siic^  a' smalt  tJO»pftSS, 
although  appertaining  to  a  section  outside  my  field  of  observation, 
that  I  have  thought  best  to  give  it  in  the  clear  and  explicit  language  of 
the  writer. 

C.  THOMAS.] 

Professor  Cyrus  Thomas  : 
My  Dear  Sib  :  As  promised  when  we  parted,  1  gjN^  ^ wsl  \i'etw^SQ^ 
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the  results  of  my  observations  and  inquiries  in  the  San  Jos^  Valley,  or 
Santa  Clara  district,  California. 

This  valley  is  beautifully  situated  between  tbe  main  Coast  Bange  and 
one  of  its  spurs,  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  and  extends  direcftly  south 
from  San  Francisco  Bay.  It  is  about  seventy  miles  in  length  by  twenty 
in  breadth,  and  presents  a  nearly  le\'el  surface  throughout.  It  boasts 
an  intelligent  and  industrious  population,  and  is.  certainly  as  highly 
cultivated  as  any  other  of  the  many  lovely  valleys  of  California.  Near 
its  center  are  located  the  handsome  and  enterprising  cities  of  San  Josfi 
and  Santa  Clara.  The  water  in  this  valley  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, and  to  some  extent  for  irrigatioUj  is  derived  chiefly  from  surface- 
wells  or  wells  excavated  in  the  superficial  deposits,  and  is  lifted  by  tbe 
inevitable  and  not  unpicturesque  "  California  wind-mill,''  though  there 
are  besides  many  artesian  or  free-flowing  wells,  which  penetrate  to  and 
derive  their  supplies  from  a  stratum  lying  at  a  much  greater  depth. 

Beingdesirous  of  obtaining  my  information  from  the  most  trustworthy 
sources,  I  called  early  on  a  Mr.  Gould,  to  whom  I  had  been  recom- 
mended, and  who  cultivates  a  large  fruit  plantation  near  Santa  Clara. 
This  gentleman,  whom  I  found  to  be  as  intelligent  as  he  was  enterpris- 
ing, very  politely  showed  me  over  his  extensive  grounds,  ajid  freely 
answered  my  inquiries.  Besides  large  vineyards  and  orchards,  Mr.  Grould 
has  about  forty  acres  of  the  small  fruits,  strawberries,  blackberries, 
&c.  These  small  fruits  only  are  systematically  watered  by  artificial 
means.  To  accomplish  this  he  has  three  artesian  wells  of  seven -inch 
bgre  and  about  300  feet  depth.  Until  recently  all  his  wells  have  been 
free-flowing  fountains,  but  in  consequence  of  the  greater  number  of 
wells  now  existing,  and  in  part  doubtless  on  account  of  the  smaller 
amount  of  water  that  has  fallen  as  rain  within  the  last  two  years,  one 
of  his  wells  at  least  has  ceased  to  flow,  and  it  has  become  necessary  to 
raise  the  water  by  mechanical  appliances.  Uorse-power  was  applied 
last  year,  but  this  year  he  has  bnilt  a  steam-engine.  The  engine  is  of 
twenty  horse-power  and  cost  $L\000.  Working  at  about  half  its  capa- 
city for  fifteen  hours  i)er  day,  and  at  a  cost  in  fuel  and  labor  for  the 
same  time  of  four  and  a  half  dollars,  he  raises  sufticient  water,  with  a 
little  aid  from  his  free -flowing  wells,  to  supply  abundantly  his  small 
fruit-grounds.  Application  is  made  daily  to  certain  portions  only,  but 
so  that  the  whole  forty  acres  shall  be  watered  about  once  a  week  dur- 
ing the  season  of  fruitage.  Uis  vines  are  planted  seven  feet  apart.  As 
to  l»eets  on  alkaline  soils  his  experience  is  that  they  attain  a  large  size, 
but  have  a  rank  growth  and  coarse-grained  texture.  With  regard  to  the 
amimnt  of  saccharine  matter  in  such  beets,  he  had  no  data.  Mr.  Gould 
employs  and  i)refers  Chinamen  as  laborers. 

On  the  mountains,  between .  Santa  Cruz  and  Santa  Clara,  12,000  feet, 
perhaps,  above  the  valley  of  San  Jose,  grapes  and  other  fruits  do  excel- 
lently well.  The  grapes  especially  are  esteemed  of  excellent  flavor,  and 
are  preferred  to  those  of  the  plain.  I  was  informed  by  Lyman  Burrellj 
escj.,  who  has  a  large  ranch  in  the  mountains,  and  who  has  also  given 
much  attention  to  grape  and  fruit  culture,  that  he  has  uniformly  taken 
the  i)rizes  at  the  State  and  county  lairs.  He  plants  his  vines  eight  feet 
apart.  They  are  not  troubled  with  frosts,  and  the  ground,  he  asserts, 
is  much  nnnv  moist  at  this  season  of  the  year  (summer)  than  it  is  in  the 
plain.  He  raises  with  success  the  Muscat  variety,  which,  on  drying, 
yield  an  excellent  quality  of  raisins.  Apples,  plums,  and  apricots  also 
do  splendidly  in  his  orchards.    Vineyards  on  the  mountains  are  usually 
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eet  on  the  open  wild-oat  prairie  grounds^  and  they  require  no  nnder- 
draining,  staking,  or  irrigation. 

Mr.  Quimby,  ex-mayor  of  San  Jos(3,  informed  me  that  south  of  that 
city  artesian  borings  had  not  been  free-flowing,  the  water  not  comiug  to 
the  sarface;  that  the  most  powerful  fountains  are  near  the  bay  at  the 
north  end  of  the  valley,  where,  also,  they  are  obliged  to  bore  the  deepest 
in  order  to  reach  the  main  gravel  bed  or  water  stratuui.  His  own  well 
at  San  Jos6  had  never  ceased  to  flow  freely,  and  to  furnish  both  his 
own  gardens  and  several  neighboring  families  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  water.  Mr.  Quimby  thinks  that  it  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  water 
the  larger  fruit-trees  in  the  dry  season,  for  else  the  roots  will  penetrate 
the  ground  so  deeply  in  search  of  moisture  that  afterward,  in  the  rainy 
season,  when  the  ground  is  saturated  with  water,  they  will  bo  drowned 
out,  having  no  surface  roots.  This  he  mentioned  as  an  inference  from 
bis  own  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit.-trees,  referring  more 
especially  to  apple  and  peach  rather  than  to  pear  trees.  He  thinks  also 
that  strawberries  should  be  watered  occasionally  after  the  last  picking, 
and  that  in  some  soils,  at  certain  seasons,  grape-vines  should  be  simi- 
larly treated.  In  San  Jos6  Valley  some  irrigate  for  the  raising  of  garden 
or  kitchen  vegetables,  but  none  for  the  wheat  crop. 
Very  respectfully, 

G.  K  ALLEijr. 


SHORT  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  VALLEYS  OF  NEVADA. 

By  Mr.  Haskill,  of  Rkno,  Nevada. 

[On  behalf  of  Mr.  Haskill  I  should  state  that  this  short  sketch  was 
hastily  drawn  up  by  him  iu  auswer  to  a  request  made  through  Mr.  G.  W. 
Meecham,  of  Humboldt.  I  learn  that,  if  desired,  he  will,  by  the  time 
your  next  report  is  to  be  published,  prepare  a  more  thorough  account  of 
the  agricultural  resources  of  this  young  mountain  State;  but  on  account 
of  the  valuable  information  contained  iu  these  short  notes,  1  have 
thought  it  best  that  they  should  be  placed  on  record,  and  have  therefore 
referred  them  to  you. 

C.  THOMAS.] 


Truckee  valley  extends  from  a  point  a  short  distance  below  Verde,  a 
station  on  the  CentraJ  Pacific  Railroad,  to  Pyramid  Lake,  distant  about 
sixty  miles.  It  contains  some  very  fine  agricultural  land.  Its  width 
varies  from  a  few  rods  to  several  miles;  at  Truckee  Meadows  it  widens 
oat  in  circular  form,  and  at  this  point  contains  over  10,000  acres  of 
arable  land.  Elevation  at  the  head  of  the  valley  5,138  feet,  gradually 
descending  to  3,933  feet  at  the  foot. 

The  Truckee  River,  which  courses  its  entire  length,  is  a  beautiful 
stream  of  pure  water,  abounding  in  trout.  Lake  Tahoe,  its  source,  is 
fomed  for  the  clearness  and  transparencv  of  its  water. 

Washoe  Valley,  also,  in  Wjjshoe  County,  lying  mainly  ten  miles  to  the 
south  of  Truckee  Meadows,  contains  some  three  or  four  thousand  acres 
of  land  which  can  be  rendered  tillable  by  irrigation.  Washoe  Lake,  at 
the  head  of  this  valley,  is  a  sheet  of  clear  water  from  six.  Xfy  ^s6^\ss!^iS&, 
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in  length  and  about  three  miles  in  width.  This  valley  lies  along  the 
base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  proper.  Several  mountain  streams 
flow  into  it  on  the  west,  and  it  is  dmined  by  Washoe  Creek,  which 
forms  a  junction  with  Hot-Spring  Creek  and  flows  into  Truckee  Biver. 
Elevation  about  4,G00  feet.  Climate  mild,  similar  to  that  of  the  Middle 
States. 

Humboldt  Valley,  extending  from  Humboldt  Lake  to  Huml>oldt  Wells, 
a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  mile^,  embraces  some  fine 
meadow  and  agi'icultural  lauds.  Outside  of  the  river-bottoms,  which  will 
average  a  mile  in  width  for  a  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  it  is  prin- 
cipally sage-bush  land,  of  sandy  soil,  but  very  productive  when  water  can 
be  found  for  irrigation.  Numerous  streams  of  water  are  found  apon 
either  side  of  the  valley,  rushing  down  the  mountain  gorges,  all  of  which 
sink  soon  after  leaving  the  mouths  of  the  caiious. 

Big  Meadows,  about  five  miles  above  Humboldt  Lake,  containing 
about  5,000  acres  of  land,  furnishes  great  quantities  of  grass  and  ba^; 
it  contains  tillable  land,  and  a  fair  quality  of  peat  is  found  here,  and  in 
considerable  quantities.    Elevation,  average  of  that  of  Hum  boldt  Valley. 

Salt  Valley  is  located  thirty  miles  east  of  Humboldt  Lake;  contains 
about  100,000  acres  of  sage-bush  and  salt  land.  It  is  remarkable  and 
valuable  only  for  its  immense  salt-bed,  which  is  inexhaustible.  Suc- 
cessive layers  of  fine,  crystallized  salt  are  found  to  the  depth  of  several 
feet  from  the  surface.    Elevation  of  valley,  4,199  feet. 

Black  Kock  Valley,  forty  miles  west  of  liumboldt  City,  contains  350,000 
acres  of  sage-bush  and  alkali  fiats,  and  volcanic  matter  lines  the  out- 
skirts. This  valley  is  almost  entiicly  destitute  of  vegetation.  Elevation, 
4,900  feet. 

Quin's  Kiver  Valley,  forty  miles  to  the  east  of  Black  Hock,  and  distant 
fifty  miles  to  the  northward  from  Humboldt  Valley,  contains  115,000 
acres,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  fine  agricultural  land.  The  valley 
itself  has  fine  blue  joint  and  red-top  grasses,  and  the  surrounding  foot- 
hills and  mountains  are  covered  with  an  imuiense  growth  of  bunch-gi'ass 
and  white  sage,  and  constitutes  the  iinest  cattle  range  in  the  State. 
Quin-s  Itiver  Hows,  through  it,  and  sinks  in  Black  Hock  Valley.  General 
elevation,  4,850  feet. 

King's  River  Valley  lies  twenty-five  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Quin's 
Eiver,  and  contains  about  75.000  acres  of  hind.  In  every  resx>ect,  except 
as  to  extent,  the  two  valleys  are  alike,  elevation  being  about  the  same. 

Paradise  Valley  is  twenty  miles  distant,  commencing  ten  miles  north 
from  Winnemucca,  and  contains  11^5,000  acres.  Little  Humboldt  lliver 
enters  it  near  its  head  and  pours  down  its  center.  This  valley  contains 
35,000  acres  of  meadow  land,  and  yields  a  most  luxuriant  crop  of  blue- 
joint  and  red-top  grasses  and  white  clover  annually.  Outside  of  the 
grassland  are  large  tracts  of  sage-bush  hind,  which  yield  almost  incred- 
ible crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes.  The  yield  of  barley  is 
from  50  to  80  bushels  per  acre.  A  number  of  small  streams  flow  from 
the  mountains  on  either  side,  and  aft'ord  abundance  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion wherever  it  is  needed.  About  3,000  acres  are  under  cultivation  at 
the  i)resent  time,  most  of  which  has  been  tilled  for  tlie  past  six  yexirs, 
and  without  missing  a  croi).  Various  fruit-trees  have  been  set  out,  and 
with  entire  success.  In  short,  the  soil  and  climate  render  this  valley 
most  inviting  to  the  emigrant  seeking  a  place  to  build  up  a  desirable 
home.     Its  elevation  is  about  4,500  feet. 

Pueblo  Valley,  sixty-iive  miles  northward  of  Winnenmcca,  is  twenty- 
six  miles  in  length,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  mik\s  wide.  The  foot-hills 
and  surrounding  mountains  are  covered  with  bunch-giass,  while  fine 
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tracts  of  tillable  land  are  found  in  and  at  the  months  of  the  ca&ons.  A 
great  number  of  mountain-streams  flow  down  and  sink  in  this  valley. 
fa  these  streams,  as  well  as  in  King's  Biver  and  Qnin's  Eiver,  and  the 
creeks  and  brooks  of  Paradise  Valley,  are  found  the  most  delicious  trout, 
while  the  water  affords  means  for  irrigation  where  it  is  required.  Ele- 
vation, about  5,000  feet. 

Grass  Valley,  ten  miles  southeast  from  Winnemucca,  is  watered  from 
the  cafions  on  the  east  and  west,  and  contains  50,000  acres,  about  500 
of  which  only  are  now  under  cultivation,  with  the  very  best  success  to 
the  husbandman.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  grow 
in  great  abundance,  though  the  amount  of  surfiace  water  is  limited. 
Elevation,  4,300  feet. 

Beese  Eiver  Valley  is  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  miles  long^  and 
from  two  to  eight  wide,  through  which  flows  the  river  from  which  it 
takes  its  name.  The  river,  except  in  seasons  of  more  than  usual  snow 
and  rain  in  the  mountains,  sinks  before  it  reaches  the  Humboldt,  at  a 
point  near  Battle  Mountain,  on  the  railroad. 

Pish  Creek  Valley,  twenty  miles  west,  contains  four  or  five  thousand 
acres  of  arable  land,  and  west  of  this  is  Lone  Hill  Valley,  which  contains 
100,000  acres  of  sage-bush  land  suitable  for  cultivation,  but  now  being 
sought  after  by  stock-men  for  grazing  purposes.    Elevation,  4,800  feet. 

Clover  Valley,  south  of  Wells  Station,  contains  about  100,000  acres 
level  land.  Some  meadow  land  about  Snow  Creek  and  Lake.  Eleva- 
tion, 5,700  feet.    Nearly  all  good  farming  land^  with  water  plenty. 

Thousand  Spring  Valley,  east  of  Wells  Station,  contains  about  70,000 
acres  grazing  land.    Water  abundant.    Elevation,  5,950  feet. 

Grouse  Valley,  outlet  of  Thousand  Spring,  contains  some  good  grazing 
and  meadow  land.    Elevation,  5,600  feet 

A  minute  description  of  each  valley  would  be  simply  a  repetition  of 
words;  for  all  the  valleys  above  named  in  climate,  soil,  productions,  and 
general  appearance  are  very  much  the  same.  A  sufficient  supply  of 
water  for  irrigation  is  the  great  want.  This  difficulty,  however,  can  be 
obviated  by  artesian  wells.  The  time  is  not  distant  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  will  be  brought  into  subjection  by  this  means,  and 
now,  where  there  is  nothing  seemingly  but  a  desert  waste,  broad  fields 
of  the  cereals  and  inviting  meadows  will  delight  the  eye  and  relieve  the 
present  monotony.  The  apples  and  peaches  in  the  few  orchards  in 
Humboldt  County  are  unsurpassed  in  their  yield  and  the  flavor  of  their 
fruit.  That  there  is  an  abundance  of  water  beneath  the  surface,  only 
requiring  necessity  to  bring  it  forth,  has  already  been  proven  at  the  two 
extremes  of  the  great  Humboldt  Valley.  One  has  recently  been  bored 
fifty  miles  east  of  Wadsworth,  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Kailroad, 
and  is  now  yielding  a  constant  supply  of  water,  which  it  sends  through  the 
pipe  four  feet  above  the  surface.  Another  at  Kelton,  begun  and  com- 
ideted  last  week,  sends  up  a  fine  stream  several  feet  above  the  surface. 
The  expense  of  boring  thus  far  has  proven  quite  insignificant,  which 
fact,  with  results  already  achieved,  will  influence  others  in  the  same 
direction,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe,  from  what  has  been  ac- 
complished, that  the  great  need — water — will  be  supplied  through  ar- 
tesian wells. 

18  a  s 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  CULTIVATION  ON  THE  PLAINS  ALONG  THE 
LINE  OF  THE  KANSAS  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

By  R.  S.  Elliott. 

The  treeless  plains  between  the  Platto  and  Arkansas  Elvers  may  be 
said  to  extend  from  the  ninety-seventh  meridian  of  longitude  to  the 
Eocky  Mountains.  Forth  of  the  Platte  and  south  of  the  Arkansas  the 
general  features  of  the  country  are  similar,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this 
report  we  need  only  have  in  view  the  region  between  the  rivers.  Its 
drainage  is  mainly  through  the  Kansas  Eiver,  the  numerous  affluents  of 
which  afford,  in  pools  or  currents,  the  water-supplies  which  have  enabl^ 
the  buffalo  to  sustain  himself  in  all  its  parts.  Along  some  of  the  streams 
there  are  occasional  groves  and  fringes  of  timber — ash,  box-elder,  cedar, 
cherry,  cotton-w^ood,  elm,  hackberry,  oak,  plum,  walnut,  and  willow ;  some 
of  the  species  persistent  to  the  mountains,  but  not  in  numbers  or  distri- 
bution sufficient  to  change  the  character  of  the  country  from  that  of 
open,  treeless  plains,  rising  gradually  from  about  1,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  at  the  ninety-seventh  meridian  to  more  than  5,000  feet 
at  Denver. 

There  is  gi*eat  uniformity  in  the  surface  of  this  immense  inclined 
plane.  The  face  of  the  country-  presents  a  series  of  gentle  undulations, 
but  there  .are  no  points  of  much  elevation  above  the  general  surface, 
nor  any  great  depressions  below  it.  The  geology  seems  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  surface  features,  as  the  earths  and  rocks  of  this  vast 
region,  five  hundred  miles  in  width,  range  from  Lower  Cretaceous, 
(Mudge,)  on  its  eastern  border,  to  the  later  Tertiaries  of  the  Lake  period, 
(Hayden  and  Newberry,)  near  the  biise  of  the  mountains. 

Open  on  the  north  to  the  arctic  circle,  and  on  the  south  to  the  Bio 
Grande,  with  no  mountain-ranges  or  extensive  forests  to  check  atmos- 
2)heric  movements,  the  great  plains  must  necessarily  be  swept  by  winds 
as  freely  as  the  ocean.  In  spring  and  summer  the  winds  from  the 
southward  are  most  prevalent.  In  winter  the  winds  are  more  frequent 
from  the  northward.  In  the  autumn  they  are  apt  to  be  more  variable, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  more  gentle  character.  Wind  from  the  west  is 
seldom  observed.  The  winds  are  often  strong,  but  they  cannot  be 
classed  with  destructive  gales.  They  come  with  a  steady  pressure, 
which  may  cause  a  frail  building  to  tremble,  but  will  not  overturn  it. 
Tornadoes  and  hurricanes  seem  to  be  unknown.  There  is  no  record  or 
tradition  of  such  manifestations.  Local  thunder-storms  and  heavy 
rains,  over  comparatively  limited  districts,  are  experienced  as  detached 
phenomena,  but  are  apt  to  be  incidents  of  a  storm  covering  a  large  area, 
and  moving  eastward.  Days  of  comparative  calm  and  of  gentle  breezes 
often  occur,  when,  perhaps,  for  a  week  the  wind-mill  is  unable  to  work 
the  pump  at  the  water-station,  but  total  rest  of  the  atmosphere,  except 
for  l)rief  periods,  is  rare.  The  climate  is  propitious  to  health  and  to 
comfort;  for  although  changes  of  temperature  are  at  times  sudden  and 
considerable,  yet  injurious  results  seldom  follow  them. 

As  we  pass  westward  from  the  ninety-seventh  meridian,  the  atmos- 
phere is  observed  to  be  more  arid.  Within  two  hundred  miles  of  the 
mountains,  the  deposition  of  dew  is  at  times  so  light  as  to  be  of  little  or 
no  service  to  the  vegetation.  The  annual  rain-fall  is  also  less  as  w^  go 
westward,  decreasing  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  distance  until  the  divide  is 
reached  at  and  southwest  from  Cedar  Point,  in  which  vicinity  there  is 
supposed  to  be  more  rain  than  eastward  in  the  plains  or  westward 
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.  nearer  tho  foot-hills.  The  oatural  effect  of  decreasing  precipitation 
and  increasing  aridity  is  iD  some  degree  shown  in  the  vegetation.  The 
grama  and  buffalo  grasses  continue,  together  with  the  sunflower, 
Bolanum^  eitphorhia,  and  other  plants,  which  are  vigorous,  nearly  if  not 
qnito  as  far  east  as  the  ninety-seventh  meridian;  but  we  find  that  the 
blue-joint  grass  of  Central  and  Eastern  Kansas  is  less  abundant,  and 
that  cleomej  ipomea,,  cactus,  artenmia^  &c.,  enter  on  the  more  arid 
scene  as  if  in  their  chosen  home.  But  no  considerable  part  of  the 
plains  between  the  Platte  and  Arkansas  is  so  arid  as  to  be  destitute 
of  vegetation,  although  the  change  in  the  flora  is  rather  distinctly 
marked  as  we  pass  from  the  middle  of  Kansas  westward. 

Like  any  other  extensive  area,  the  plains  exhibit  a  variety  of  soils, 
but  the  fertile  greatly  exceed  in  extent  the  unfertile  districts.  Loam, 
with  greater  or  less  mixture  of  vegetable  matter,  is  the  prevailing  soil, 
the  proportions  of  sands  and  clays  diff'ering  greatly  in  difterent  locali- 
ties. The  patches  of  sand  or  gravel  of  meager  fertility,  or  of  alkaline 
clays,  unsuited  to  general  plant-growth,  are  very  small  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  area,  and  with  irrigation  in  some  parts,  and  without  it  in 
others,  the  entire  region  would  prove,  on  trial,  to  be  productive,  with  as 
small  a  share  of  waste-land  as  some  of  tho  most  favored  States.  The 
value  of  the  plains  for  production  is  more  aftected  by  i)eculiarities  of 
climate  than  by  i)overty  of  soil. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  CULTIVATION  ORDERED. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  lands  available  for  general  agriculture  west  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  were  supposed  to  lie  in  a  belt  of  not  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  in  width,  extending  north  and  south.    Even  w^hen 
the  Territory  of  Kansas  was  organized,  the  whole  area  west  of  Missouri 
and  east  of  the  mountains  was  of  doubtful  value  in  public  estimation; 
and  emigration  was  stimulated  by  political  considerations  rather  than 
by  correct  knowledge  or  appreciation  of  the  country.    Beyond  tho  nar- 
row belt,  and  stretching  away  to  the  mountains,  was  the  unfruitful 
waste,  as    popularly  estimated.     Its    possible  future  usefulness  for 
pastoral  purposes  had  been  at  times  suggested,  but  the  day  for  it« 
actual  occupancy,  if  ever  to  arrive,  was  regarded  as  far  distant.    The 
settlers,  however,  soon  ventured  beyond  tho  supposed  boundary  of  pro- 
ductiveness; and  as  they  increased  in  numbers,  the  area  of  available 
lauds  was  found  to  extend  itself  westward,  as  if  to  meet  their  necessities. 
The  construction  of  the  railway  brought  increased  emigration,  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  a  firmer  confi- 
dence in  its  future.    By  1870  settlements  had  stretched  along  the  rail- 
way to  points  more  than  two  hundred  miles  west  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri.   The  pioneer  had  passed  the  boundaiy  of  the  traditional  "desert" 
at  the  ninety-seventh  meridian,  and  in  his  march  westward  had  found 
tliat  the  desert,  like  its  own  mirage,  receded  before  him.    Was  his 
arch  to  continue;  and  how  much  farther  could  soil,  temperature,  and 
•Tall  be  relied  on  to  reward  cultivation!    These  questions,  important 
the  interests  of  the  general  public,  as  well  as  of  the  railway,  could 
\i  be  answered  by  experiments,  and  the  directors  of  the  comi)auy 
'dered  some  such  experiments  to  be  made. 
_  Hn  the  spring  of  1870,  gardens  were  made  at  some  of  the  stations,  at 
Z Instances  between  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  and  three  hundred 
u^»=^  <d  seventy-six  miles  west  from  Kansas  City:   the  farthest  westward 
^  <i^  Aig  at  Oarlyle  Station,  2,948  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea*    8^^^ 
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tried  in  these  gardens  germinated  well,  and  the  plants,  with  rude  and 
imperfect  culture,  grew  encouragingly.  The  results  were  satisfactory, 
although  the  destruction  by  insects  was  greatly  beyond  anticipation. 
Irish  potatoes,  for  example,  made  vigorous  ^owth,  yet  about  the  time 
of  blooming  were  destroyed  by  a  species  of  blister-beetle,  {Ejpicauta  cor- 
villa,  Riley,)  which  proved  to  be  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  even 
the  Colorado  potato-bug.  Spring-wheat  matured  merchantable  grain 
at  Carlyle. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1870  a  few  acres  were  broken  at  each  of 
the  three  following  stations,  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  distant  from 
Kansas  City  and  above  the  level  of  the  sea  as  follows  : 


stations. 


Wilson,  (now  Bosland) , 

Ellis 

Pond  Creek 


West  from  KanaaH 
City. 


239 
303 
423 


Above  sea- 
loveL 


Feet 
1,566 
S«019 
3,175 


These  places  are  in  the  western  half  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  All  are 
in  tl)e  x)resent  buffalo  range ;  all  are  in  the  region  of  short  grasses;  all 
are  in  the  open,  treeless  plains,  beyond  the  limits  heretofore  assigned 
to  settlements. 

Wheat,  rye,  and  barley  were  sown  at  each  of  these  stations  in  the 
fall  of  1870 ;  at  Pond  Creek,  September  28 ;  at  Ellis,  October  20 ;  and 
at  Wilson,  November  11.  At  Pond  Creek  the  rye  grew  finely  and 
matured  a  fair  crop ;  the  wheat  and  barley  were  partially  winter-killed, 
but  the  surviving  plants  made  heads  of  the  usual  length,  well  filled  with 
grain  of  good  size  and  quality.  At  Ellis  the  promise  of  all  the  grains 
was  oxrellent  until  the  1st  of  Juno,  when  a  hailstorm  of  unusual  severity 
prostrated  every  stem.  At  Wilson  the  grains  all  did  well.  The  presi- 
dent and  the  secretary  of  the  Missouri  State  board  of  agriculture  (who, 
in  company  ^itli  members  of  the  board,  visited  the  stations  in  June)  saj- 
in  their  rei)ort:  "We  found  wheat,  rye,  aud  barley  sown  November  11, 
1870,  [at  Wilson,]  equal  to  if  not  beyond  the  average  crop  of  any  ]>art 
of  the  Union."  And  of  Pond  Creek  they  sav:  "The  rye,  sown  28th  of 
Sei)tember,  on  raw  ground.  Mould  rate  as  a  good  crop  in  Missouri  or 
Illinois;  and  of  the  winter-wheat  and  barley,  tlie  plants  which  had  sur- 
vived tlie  winter  were  heading  out  finely.  Kye  may  be  regarded  as  a 
valuable  crop  to  the  west  line  of  Kansas,  (without  irrigation ;)  and  fur- 
ther trials  of  wheat  and  barley  of  the  more  hardy  kinds  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  successfid." 

Trials  of  grass-seeds  at  the  stations  named  have  shown  that  sorghum, 
lucerne,  timothy,  clover,  and  Hungarian  grass  may  be  regarded  as  future 
forage  crops  on  the  plains;  the  first  and  last  being  the  most  promising. 
Maize  can  be  grown  for  fodder  at  each  of  the  stations,  and  for  its  ^ain 
at  Wilson  and  Ellis.  At  Pond  Creek,  sorghum  made  a  good  lengtli  of 
stalk  and  matured  fine  panicles  of  seeds.  At  Ellis  and  Wikson  the 
stalks  reached  a  height  of  nine  to  ten  feet,  and  abundance  of  seeds  were 
matured.  This  plant  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  value  in  Western 
Kansas  and  Eastam^^owio^  tf  its  usefolness  for  fodder  has  not  been 
greatly  ovemtg^am^K^^-  atmorohere  of  the  plains,  the  stidks 
could  Pi^b^hHM^^^H|MNVfoU  tbe  soaring  of  the  juice,  on  which, 
in  lllinoiSi  MHHH^^HHltiiiaed  to  its  use  as  a  fodder-plant. 


I 
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TBEE-SEEDS. 

There  were  planted  at  Wilson  tree-seeds  as  follows : 

Fall  oflSlO. — ^Ailantus,  cliestnat,  oak,  peach,  pecan,  pifion. 

Spring  of  1871. — ^Ailantns,  catalpa,  elm,  locnst,  honey-locust,  silver- 
maple,  osage-orange,  walnut. 

All  these  seeds,  except  the  piuon,  (nut-pine  of  New  Mexico,  Pinus 
edulisy)  have  done  remarkably  well. 

Seeds  of  ailantus,  catalpa,  locust,  honey-locust,  and  osage-orange 
were  tried  at  Ellis  with  encouraging  prospects,  when  most  of  the  seed- 
ling trees  were  destroyed  by  the  hail-storm  of  the  1st  of  June.  Seeds  of 
ailantus,  sown  broadcast  during  the  first  week  in  June,  came  up  well, 
and  the  little  trees  came  safely  through  the  summer. 

Seeds  of  ailantus  sown  at  Pond  Creek  resulted  in  a  moderate  growth 
of  trees,  of  which  a  large  proportion  survived  the  summer. 

The  experiments  with  tree-seeds,  though  very  limited,  have  sufficed 
to  show  that  trees  may  be  grown  from  seed  without  irrigation,  to  the 
west  line  of  Kansas,  and  in  all  probability  to  the  base  of  the  mount- 
ains. 

Cuttings  of  cotton-wood,  Lombardy  and  white  poplar,  and  white  and 
golden  willow,  were  tried  at  Wilson  and  did  well  in  that  locality.  Cut- 
tings of  cotton-wood  and  the  willows  were  also  tried  at  Ellis  with  a 
measure  of  success. 

•       TRANSPLANTED  TSEES. 

Trials  were*  made  at  Wilson  of  transx^lanted  trees  of  the  following 
kinds: 

EVERGREENS. 

White  pine Pintis  strohus, 

Scotch  pine P.  sylvestris. 

Austrian  i)ine P.  Austriaca, 

Corsican  pine P.  laricio, 

Norway  spiiiee Ahies  excelsa. 

Red  cedar Juniperus  Virginiana. 

deciduous; 

Ailantus A.  glandulosa. 

Ash Fraxinus  Americana. 

Box-elder Negundo  aceroides. 

Catalpa C.  hignonoides. 

Chestnut Castanea  vesca. 

Cotton- wood Populm  manilifera. 

Elm Ulmtt8  Americana, 

Honey-locust Gledltschia  triacanthuM* 

European  larch Larix  Europea. 

Linden Tilia  Americana* 

Silver-maple Acer  danycarpum. 

Sycamore-maple A.  pHcuiU^pUtUmm, 

Osage-orange Madura  auramtimBtL 

Lombardy  poplar P(^puliui  dilmfm§€ 

White  poplar P.  «W>a, 

Tulip-tree IAriiMUm4mm  ndlgifara. 

White  willow HalU^OIm. 

Golden  willow H^Mgc  UUm 

Walnut '/"tijfUiim  wugmu 
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The  foregoing  trees,  whether  transplanted  or  from  seeds  or  cattings, 
have  done  well  at  Wilson,  making  growth  eqnal  to  what  is  asoal  in 
Eastern  Missouri  or  Illinois.  Reverend  E.  Gale,  one  of  the  regents  of 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  examined  the  trees  on  the  IStii  of 
August  and  reported  measurements  as  follows : 

From  seed. — Ailantus,  24  to  30  inches;  catalpa,  3  to  12  inches;  chest- 
nut, 4  to  12  inches;  elm,  10  to  20  inches;  locust,  36  to  48  inches;  honey- 
locust,  16  to  24 inches;  silver-maple,  12  to  24  inches;  oak,  8  to  10  inches; 
osageorange,  12  to  30  inches;  peach,  24  to  30  inches;  pecan,  4  to  9 
inches;  walnut,  10  to  12  inches. 

From  cuttings. — White  poplar,  12  to  27  inches;  Lombardy  poplar,  24 
to  36  inches;  cotton-wood,  18  to  24  inches;  white  willow,  24  to  36  inches. 

Transplanted. — Ailantus,  48  to  60  inches;  ash,  10  to  16  inches;  box- 
elder,  36  to  40  inches;  catalpa,  12  to  24  inches;  chestnut,  8  to  14  inches; 
cotton- wood.  36  to  60  inches;  elm,  20  to  30  inches;  honey -locust,  36  to  42 
inches ;  larcn,  6  to  12  inches;  linden,  9  to  18  inches;  silver-maple,  24  to  30 
inches;  sycamore-maple,  12  to  24  inches;  osageorange,  12  to  36  inches; 
peach,  30  to  36  inches;  white  poplar,  24  to  36  inches;  Lombardy  poplar, 
24  to  36  inches ;  tulip-tree,  8  to  10  inches ;  willows,  36  to  48  inches ;  wal- 
nut, 6  to  8  inches.  . 

Mr.  Gale  says:  "The  evergreens  have  nearly  all  lived,  and  havemade 
a  growth  of  from  4  to  8  inches.  All  have  done  well.  There  is  certainly 
nothing  in  the  appearance  of  these  trees  to  discourage  the  planting  of 
evergreens  in  Kansas."  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  catalpa-seed 
was  sown  broadcast  on  gi^ouud  which  had  been  ln*oken  the  November 
previous  and  was  not  replowed.  Seedling  walnuts  were  grown  by  put- 
ting the  seed  under  fresh-turned  sod.  None  of  the  trees  had  the  care 
or  cultivation  usual  in  nurseries. 

At  Ellis  tlie  same  transplanted  trees  were  tried  as  at  Wilson,  except 
red  cedar  and  cotton-wood.  The  result  was  encouraging,  although  the 
chestnut,  larch,  and  Norway  spruce  may  be  said  to  have  failed  on  this 
first  trial,  and  some  others  were  less  vigorous  than  at  Wilson.  The 
hailstorm  of  1st  June  gi'eatly  damaged  the  trees,  cutting  off  the  leaves 
and  shoots  and  si)litting  the  bark;  yet  a  large  i)roportion  of  the  decidu- 
ous class  made  a  fair  gi'owth,  and  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  pines  sur- 
vived. Of  ailantus,  ash,  catxilpa,  honey-lo(;ust,  and  white  poplar  planted 
at  Ellis  every  tree  survived,  and  nearly  all  of  the  box-elder,  elm,  silver- 
maple,  osageorange,  Lombardy  poi)lar,  and  black  walnut. 

At  J^ond  Creek  the  growth  of  some  kinds  of  trees  was  highly 
encouraging.  Ailantus,  ash,  box-elder,  catalpa,  honey -locust,  and  osage- 
orange have  done  best,  and  promise  well  for  the  future.  Elm  and  black 
walnut  made  moderate  growth,  and  seem  to  have  established  themselves. 
The  willows,  the  poplars,  and  the  silver-nmple  did  not  come  up  to 
exi)octiition.  European  larch  and  most  of  the  evergreens  failed;  but  a 
few  of  the  pines  liv(»d  through  the  summer,  and  in  another  season  will 
probably  do  well.  The  trees  at  Pond  Creek  are  in  one  of  the  most  for- 
bidding spots  of  all  the  plains.  At  the  new  station,  Wallace,  about  two 
miles  eastward,  and  on  higher  ground  but  with  different  soil,  silver-maple 
and  Lombardy  poplar  seem  to  do  much  better  than  at  Pond  Creek. 

NO  IRUIGATION. 

The  experiments  were  all  without  irrigation.  Except  to  soak  some  of 
the  seeds,  or  to  puddle  the  roots  of  the  trees  a«  they  were  set  out,  not 
one  drop  of  water  was  applied  by  human  agency.  The  trees  had  not 
the  benefit  of  good  care  and  cultivation;  they  were  not  aided  by  mulch- 
ing the  ground ;  nor  had  they  any  shade  or  shelter  from  the  winds.    All 
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the  conditions  of  the  experiments  were  such  as  the  ordinary  farmer 
may  easily  imitate* 

One  object  was  to  test  the  possibility  of  growing  trees  and  other  plants 
'on  the  plains  depending  on  the  rain-Ml  alone.  It  was  deemed  import- 
ant to  show  that  the  settler  in  the  open  waste  may  adorn  his  home  with 
trees ;  may  grow  frnite  and  timber ;  may  raise  grains  and  other  vegetable 
food  for  his  family  and  his  live  stock  without  resort  to  expensive  pro- 
cesses of  artificial  watering.  So  far  as  we  may  judge  from  a  single 
season^  the  object  has  been  accomplished;  and  it  is  not  doubted  that 
future  years  will  sustain  the  promise  of  the  past  season. 

SETTLEMENTS  ON  THE  PLAINS. 

Within  the  past  two  years  settlers,  in  families  and  colonies,  have 
spread  westward,  along  the  line  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  EaUway,  and 
also  on  streams  north  and  south  of  the  road,  nearly  to  the  one  hun- 
dredth meridian.  The  purpose  is  generally  to  grow  and  deal  in  cattle 
and  other  live  stock,  and  this  purpose  will  be  greatly  aided  by  the 
capability  of  the  country  to  produce  grains  and  other  products  of  gen- 
eral agriculture.  The  first  settlers  keep  near  the  streams,  as  a  general 
rule,  for  the  convenience  of  water  ready  at  hand  and  the  limited  sup- 
ply of  timber.  K  we  look  brifckward  twenty-five  years  and  reflect  on 
the  westward  extension  of  settlements  during  that  time,  we  must  see 
that  the  causes  which  have  pushed  the  "  frontier"  nearly  three  hundred 
miles  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  Eiver  are  yet  in  active  opera- 
tion, aided  by  potent  agencies  not  then  in  existence.  Then  the  locomo- 
tive was  unknown  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  now  there  are  in  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  and  Kansas  thousands  of  miles  of  railroad.  Then  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States  was  only  about  twenty-one  mil- 
lions ;  now  it  is  over  forty  millions.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  forces 
operating  to  throw  population  westward,  taking  into  consideration 
flEicilities  of  transportation,  are  three  times  as  powerful  as  they  were 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The  result  will  be  a  gradual  spread  of  people 
over  the  great  plains,  arranging  their  pursuits  and  modifying  their 
habits  to  suit  the  capabilities  of  tiie  country  and  the  necessities  of  their 
respective  localities. 

EFFECT  ON  CLIMATE. 

It  is  a  bold  assumption  to  say  that  the  spread  of  settlements  over  the 
plains  is  to  materially  affect  the  climate.  Yet  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  some  degree  of  amelioration.  Every  house,  every  fence,  every 
tree  which  civilized  communities  may  in  the  future  establish  in  those 
vast,  open  areas,  will  aid,  in  some  measure,  to  check  the  sweep  of  the 
winds.  Every  acre  broken  by  the  plow  will  retain  a  greater  amount 
of  moisture  after  rains,  and  for  a  longer  time,  than  the  unbroken  prairie. 
The  genial  rains  of  spring  and  summer  will  evaporate  with  less  rapidity, 
and  there  will  be  a  greater  degree  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere, 
heavier  dews,  and  possibly  more  frequent  showers.  Even  if  the  annual 
average  of  rain-fall  shall  not  be  increased,  the  chances  are  that  it  will 
be  more  evenly  distributed.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  experience  of 
other  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  destruction  of  forests  has  operated 
to  dry  up  fountains,  we  may  reasonably  exi)ect  that  the  breaking  up  of 
the  surface  by  the  plow,  the  covering  of  the  earth  with  taller  herbage, 
and  the  growth  of  trees,  will  all  tend  to  the  development  of  springs 
where  now  unknown,  ana  to  render  streams  perennial  which  are  now 
intermittent.  Thus  the  gradual  spread  of  inhabitants  over  the  plains 
will  tend  to  enlarge  their  capabilities  and  to  render  them  more 
babitable. 
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PALEONTOLOGY. 


FOSSIL  FLORA. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  February  28, 1872. 

Deab  Sib:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  have  prepared 
tHe  following  report  on  the  specimens  of  fossil  plants  obtained  in  your 
geological  explorations  of  1871.  I  regret  that  the  time  allowed  to  me 
for  the  examination  of  such  a  large  number  of  specimens,  (more  than 
three  hundred,)  and  the  preparation  of  the  report,  was  too  short.  This 
may  account  for,  if  not  excuse,  the  deficiency  of  this  paper.  ^ 

The  first  part  of  the  report  contains  the  descriptions  of  eighty  species 
of  fossil  plants,  mostly  of  the  Tertiary  formations.  To  obviate  the  want 
of  plates  and  figures,  I  have  quoted  largely  from  already  described  and 
figured  species,  either  analogous  or  identical,  this  being  the  best  way 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  forms  of  leaves,  always  more  or  less  obscurely 
conceived  from  mere  descriptions. 

The  general  remarks  on  geographical,  stratigraphical  distribution, 
typical  comparisons,  &c.,  which  form*  the  second  part  of  the  report,  ^re 
presented  as  a  mere  summary  of  questions  which  should  be  elucidated 
with  more  details  when  your  fossil  plants  of  the  recent  formations  are 
published  in  a  general  report  and  the  descriptions  illustrated  with 
figures. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  

L.  LESQXJEEETJX. 

Professor  F.  Y.  Hayden,  Washington^  D.  C. 


I.— ENUMEEATION  AND  DESCEIPTIOl^  OF  THE  FOSSIL 
PLANTS,  FROM  THE  SPECIMENS  OBTAINED  IN  THE  EX- 
PLORATIONS OF  DR.  F.  Y.  HAYDEN,  1870  AND  1871.* 

1.  Henky's  Fork. 

Hard  silicified  limestone,  with  indistinct  remains. 

Pteris  PENNiEFORMis,  Hcer.  A  number  of  broken  specimens  of  the 
fern  referable  to  this  species,  have  been  re-examined,  without  affording 
more  evidence  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  former  report,  p.  384.  It 
differs  from  the  following  species,  found  also  on  broken  specimens  of 
this  locality,  by  its  thicker  secondary  veins,  more  obliquely  attached  to 
the  medial  nerve,  and  by  its  entire  borders. 

Blechnum  Gopperti,  Etting,  (Flor.  Bil.,  p.  14,  PI.  iii.  Fig.  1-4.) 
Pragments  of  linear  leaves,  half  an  inch  broad,  with  dentate  borders ; 
secondary  veins  nearly  in  right  angle  to  the  thick  medial  nerve,  paral- 
lel, forking  once  near  the  base,  and  much  thinner  than  those  of  the  for- 
mer species.  Though  the  specimens  show  mere  fragments  of  leaves, 
the  specific  characters  are  well  marked. 

A  third  species  of  fern  is  preserved  on  the  shales  of  this  locality.    It 

•  See  Report  of  the  Territories,  1870,  p.  38^. 
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is  a  sipgle  small  oval  leaflet,  12  millimeters  long,  6  millimeters  broad, 
rounded  to  the  point  and  to  the  base,  with  narrow  bat  distinct  medial 
nerve,  and  secondary  veins,  oblique,  slightly  arched  to  the  borders, 
forking  twice.  The  base  of  the  nerve  is  abruptly  bent  to  one  side,  as  ii 
it  had  been  joined  to  a  main  nachis,  or  as  a  lobe  of  a  compound  leafl 

PiiRAG3nTES  Oeningensis,  A1.  Br.  Bepresented  by  broken  stems, 
with  distinct  nervation,  obscure  articulations,  and  scars  of  branches 
bearing  the  characters  of  this  species. 

Fragments  referable  to  the  genus  Cyperites  and  to  the  genus  Calam- 
ojpsiSy  (?)  as  described  in  my  former  report,  loc.  cit,  p.  384. 

2.  Muddy  Creek  and  Blake-s  Fobk. 

No  remains  of  other  species  but  of  those  described  in  the  formene 
report  have  been  discovered  in  the  examination  of  new  specimens 
these  localities.  Aspidium^  named  A.  pulchellunij  or  A.  Fiicherij  Heerv^e 
belongs  to  this  last  species;  and  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  fira^^^^ 
ments  of  glumaceous  leaves,  the  species  considered  as  Carex  tertiariaj^Wy 
Heer,  loc.  city  p.  384,  is  right. 

3.  Babbell-s  Springs. 

The  matter  imbedding  fossil  remains  of  this  locality  appears  unde:^^! 
three  different  aspects :  1st.  A  ferruginous,  I'eddish,  hard  clay-shale^-i 
with  few  remains  of  trees,  Sequma^  Acer.  2d.  A  soft,  laminated  shales' 
passing  downward  to  layers  of  coaly  matter,  formed  of  broken  piecea^^* 
of  grasses,  ferns,  &c.,  all  herbaceous  plants,  with  floating  rootlets.^*^ 
3d.  A  soft,  yellow  clay,  apparently  a  bottom  clay,  with  roots  of  Equm-^f^ 
tacece.  The  succession  of  deposits  from  bottom  upward  is  mark^  by^J^ 
the  substance  of  the  shale  as  by  the  kind  of  plants  which  they  have^ 
preserved. 

Lygodium  Xeubopteroides,  Lsqx,  (Dr.  Ilayden's  Report,  1870, 
p.  384.)  Separate  leaflets  only,  with  fragments  of  stems  of  the  same 
species,  are  abundant  in  the  shales.  Leatlets  bifid,  trifid  or  quadrifld, 
with  linear  lanceolate  obtusely  pointed  divisions,  4  to  8  decimeters  long, 
from  the  obcouical  base  of  the  leaflets  to  the  point  of  the  longest  lobes. 
The  leaflets  are  divided,  from  below  the  middle,  in  lobes  inegular  in 
size,  the  lateral  ones  being  generally  shorter,  all  obliquely  diverging 
with  more  or  less  obtuse  sinuses  and  entire  or  slightly  wavy  on  the 
borders.  Sometimes  they  are  enlarged  at  the  point  and  emarginate  in 
two  short,  obtuse  lobes.  The  nervation  is  simple  for  each  division  of 
the  leaflets,  the  medial  nerve  of  each  remaining  distinct  to  the  base 
•and  there,  being  separated  by  secondary  flabellate  veins,  which  higher 
up  come  out  from  the  medial  nerve  in  a  very  acute  angle,  and  remain 
nearly  parallel  to  it  before  curving  to  the  borders.  The  lowest  veins 
are  three  to  four  times  dichotomous,  the  superior  ones  only  twice,  and 
so  close  are  they  to  each  other  that,  along  the  borders,  75  to  80  veiulets 
are  generally  marked  in  one  inch.  The  areas  are  fllled  by  square  or 
])entagoual  areolce^  very  small  but  distinct.  As  yet  few  fossil  si)ecies 
have  been  referred  with  sufticient  evidence  to  this  fine  genus.  Lygodi- 
nm  cretnceum^  Debey  and  Etting.,  is  from  the  Cretaceous  formations  of 
Belgium.  Four  other  species  are  described  by  Heer,  from  the  Miocene 
of  Switzerland,  and  one  from  Oeningen. 

Equisetum  Haydenh,  sp.  nov.  Ehizoma,  IJ  to  2  decimeters  broad, 
irregularly  striate,  articulated  5  articulations  distant,  bearing  round 
obovate  tubercles,  14  millimeters  broad,  2  centimeters  long,  attached  8  to 
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10  around  the  articnlations.  These  tubercles,  joined  to  each  other  like 
strings  of  beads,  radiating  from  the  rhizoma,  are  slightly  more  elongated 
outside,  abruptly  rounded  or  more  ijiliated  inward,  regularly  and  nar- 
rowly striated  as  well  as  the  rhizomas,  but  scarcely,  if  at  all,  wrinkled. 
At  a  distance  from  the  point  of  connection  to  the  rhizoma  they  become 
more  elongated,  passing  here  and  there  to  mere  cylindrical  filaments  or 
rootlets,  which  appear  to  divide  in  radicles.  The  point  of  union  of  these 
tubercles,  either  to  each  other  or  to  the  rhizoma.  is  marked  by  com- 
paratively large  scars,  (5  millimeters  wide,)  representing  a  double  ring 
with  a  central  point.  This  fine  species,  known  as  yet  only  from  its  rhi- 
zoma and  its  divisions,  resembles  JEquisetum  arcticum,  Ileer,  (Fl.  Arc,  2, 
p.  31,  PI.  i,  Fig.  2,)  from  Spitzbergen,  and  still  more,  at  least  by  the  form 
of  the  tubercles  IJ,  Farlatorij  Heer,  as  figured  by  Unger,  in  Sill.,  PI.  i. 
Tig.  5,  diflfering,  however,  from  both  by  the  broader,  regularly  striated 
Thizoma,  not  inflated  at  the  articulations,  and  by  the  form  and  size  of 
"the  tubercles,  ^o  other  fragments  referable  to  any  species  of  Equisetum 
liave  been  i)reserved  in  the  shales  of  this  locality. 

Taxodiu^i  Tinajorum,  (?)  Heer.  The  8i)ecimen  has  two  branchlets 
of  Taxodiuniy  parallel  to  each  other,  apparently  divisions  of  the  same. 
Ibranch.  One  bears  long,  crowded,  linear  leaves  like  those  of  this  species, 
ds  figured  in  Ileer's  Fl.  Arc,  2,  p.  22,  PI.  i,  Fig.  3,  from  Alaska;  the 
other  has  more  distant  and  broader  leaves,  somewhat  enlarged  in  the 
zniddle,  or  narrowing  at  the  base  like  those  of  Taxitss  Olrikij  Heer,  loc, 
mtj  PI.  i,  Fig.  8.  The  substance  of  the  leaves  is,  in  both  fragments,  of 
the  same  thickness,  the  surface  smooth  or  shining,  the  branches  com- 
paratively thick  and  flat.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  fragment  compared 
to  the  last  species  of  Heer,  the  leaves  become  longer  from  the  base  up- 
"ward,  a«  in  the  figure  of  T.  Olriki;  our  specimen,  therefore,  appearing 
to  represent  both  species. 

Phragmites  Oeningensis,  A1.  Br.  The  shales  of  this  locality  are 
covered  by  a  quantity  of  much- divided  roots  and  rootlets,  with  thread- 
like branches  of  the  same  form  as  those  figured  by  Etting.,  Flor.  Bil., 
PL  iv.  Fig.  7  h.  With  them  are  mixed  fragments  of  rhizomas,  of  stems 
and  of  leaves  of  the  same  species,  which  are  well  characterized  by  their 
nervation,  as  marked  in  Heer-s  Fl.  Ter.  Ilelv.,  PL  xxiv,  Fig.  6  ft, 
enlarged. 

Po  ACITES  L  JE  VIS,  Hccr.  As  rem  arked  in  Dr.  Hay  den's  Report  for  1870, 
p.  385,  this  species  is  represented  by  many  fragments  of  the  culm  and 
of  the  leaves,  identical  in  characters  with  the  author's  description  and 
figures  in  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  PI.  xxv,  Fig.  10  a,  ft,  c,  and  PI.  xxvi.  Fig.  7  a. 
The  culm  is  about  7  millimeters  wide,  nearly  smooth,  with  close  undis- 
tinct  striai ;  the  leaves,  slightly  narrower,  are  marked  by  about  10  more 
distinct  smooth  lines. 

Cyperus  (!)  Bbauotanus,  (I)  Heer.,  (Fl.Tert.  Helv., p.  72,  PL  xxii,Fig. 
6.)  There  is  scarcely  any  doubt  on  the  identity  of  this  species,  repre- 
sented like  the  former  by  numerous  though  small  fragments.  The  stems 
are  generally  small.  One  of  them  bears  attached  to  its  curved  base  or 
rhizoma,  some  oval  tubercles  with  round  small  scars  like  those  of  Fig. 
6,  PL  xxii,  of  Ileer's  loc,  cit. 

Cyperites  Deucalionis,  Heer.  Mentioned  in  Dr.  Hayden's  Report 
for  1870,  p.  384,  with  fragments  of  leaf  of  a  Sabal  referable  to  S.  major ,  (!) 
Ung. 

Sparganiu^i,  (!)  species.  Part  of  a  dichotomous  stem,  1 J  centimeters 
'Wide,  with  the  branches  half  as  broad,  distinctly  marked  lengthwise  by 
regular  thin  veins,  separated  by  three  undistinct  very  thin  veinlets,  and 
.marked  crosswise  by  obscure  less  regular  lines,  indicatiiif^Wi^^VfiXft^^^ 
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stinicture  of  the  stem.  Ko  remains  of  leaves,  fruits,  or  flowers  have  been 
found  in  connection  with  the  fra^nnents  of  stem,  and  therefore  the 
species  is  undetermined.  It  may  be  referable  to  Sparganium  ValdcMej 
Heer,  which  it  resembles  by  the  nervation  and  the  mode  of  branching, 
as  seen  in  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  PL  xlvi,  Fig.  G  ft. 

Acer,  species.  Is  represented,  like  the  former,  by  a  single  fragment 
too  incomplete  for  specific  determination.  The  round,  cordate  base 
only,  with  a  small  part  of  the  middle  of  the  leaf  and  its  nervation,  is 
l)reserved.  It  appears  to  be  of  the  same  tyi)e  as  Acer  Sismondce^  Gaad., 
(1st  Mem.,  PI.  13,  Fig.  4,)  agreeing  with  this  last  figure  for  the  outline 
of  the  leaf  and  for  the  nervation,  and  by  its  size  comparable  to  Fig.  21, 
PL  i,  of  the  4th  Mem.,  of  the  same  author.  I  mention  this  leaf  because 
it  is  the  only  fragment  of  an  arborescent  dicotyledonous  species  preserved 
on  the  shale  of  this  locality. 

4.  Elko  Station. 

A  yellowish  white  calcareous  fine-grained  shale,  hardened  by  meta- 
•morphism.    Plants  preserved  in  broken,  small,  mixed  fragments. 

Phrag^utes  Oeningensis,  AL  Br.,  in  numerous  fragments  of  leaves, 
stems,  and  rhizomas. 

PoACiTES  LCEVis,  Heer.  Represented  like  the  former,  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  bix)ken  leaves,  with  smooth  surface,  often  without  trace  of  veins. 
The  blades  are  mostly  naiTower  than  in  the  figures  of  this  species,  in 
Heer's  loc.  cit;  intermediate  in  width  between  those  of  Poacites  l4Bci$ 
and  P.  augustiiSj  Heer,  (Fl.  Tor.  Helv.,  PL  xxvi,  Fig.  7  a  and  ft,)  or  even 
as  narrow  as  in  the  last-named  species. 

QuERCUS  SEMi-ELLiPTiCA,  Gopp.,  (Schossuitz,  FL,  p.  15,  PL  vi.  Figs.. 
3,  4,  5.)  There  are  four  specimens  of  this  species,  one  of  which  only 
represents  an  entire  leaf  with  all  the  specific  characters.  The  form 
of  the  leaf,  with  its  slightly  unequal  base,  the  nervation,  the  teeth  of 
the  borders,  are  exactly  similar  to  Fig.  3,  loc.  cit.  The  leaf  is  only  smaller, 
half  an  inch  long,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  broad.  Of  the  other  specimens, 
all  fragmentary,  one  only  indicates  a  somewhat  larger  leaf.  Professor 
Heer  refers  (Fig.  4,  quoted  above)  to  Planera  Ungeri;  and,  indeed,  our 
specimens  much  resemble  some  forms  of  this  polymorphous  species,  and 
might  be  referred  to  it  but  for  the  base  of  the  leaves  narrowed  to  the 
petiole  by  a  short  curve.  The  nervation,  also,  is  somewhat  different, 
the  secondary  nerves  branching  often  downward  above  the  middle,  as  in 
species  of  L'/mw^,  and  the  lowest  secondary  veins  curving  near  the  bor- 
ders and  along  them,  though  their  angle  of  deviation  is  about  the  same 
(40^)  as  in  the  upper  ones,  which  go  straight  to  the  point  of  the  teeth. 
The  veins  and  veinlets  are  fiat  and  deep,  ucrvilles  not  quite  distinct,  but 
marked  as  perpendicular  or  oblique  to  the  veinlets. 

5.  Washakie  Station  keau  Bridger's  Pass. 

• 

A  calcareous  and  arenaceous  stone,  hardened  by  metamorphism,  dai'k- 
gray,  irregularly  breaking.  Remains  of  plants  preserved  in  large  distin- 
guishable fragments,  sometimes  rolled  or  even  flattened  in  a  direction 
crossing  the  horizontal  layers  of  the  stone. 

PtiiAMNUS  intermedius,  sj).  iiov.  Leaf  G  centimeters  long,  not 
quite  2  centimeters  wide,  narrowly  oval,  lanceolate  and  oblanceolate, 
with  entire  margins  tapering  downward  to  a  short  petiole,  (?)  (petiole 
broken,)  medial  nerve  half  round,  strong,  secondary  veins  oblique,  (35^,) 
close  to  each  other  ^  IG  pairs  from  base  to  point,  thick,  curving  near  th^ 
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borders,  straight  to  the  point  of  curve.  By  its  closely  approached  sec- 
ondary veins  this  species  is  like  Rhamnus  oiovattiSj  Lesqx.,  (Am.  Joui*. 
Sd.,  voL  XLV,  p.  207,)  but  differs  by  the  greater  thickness  of  tnese  veins, 
which  more  abruptly  curve  near  the  borders,  and  the  more  lanceolate 
form  of  the  leaves.  From  Bhamnus  salieifolitis,  Lesqx.,  loc,  ci^.,  p.  206, 
to  which  it  is  also  comparable  by  its  form,  our  leaf  differs  essentially 
by  its  closer  nervation. 

CoBNUS  ACUMINATA,  Newby.  One  of  our  specimens  agrees  with 
Newberry's  leaf  as  figured,  (PI.  xx.  Fig.  3,  ined.,)  the  secondary  veins 
only  being  less  numerous  and  ascending  along  the  borders  in  a  less 
acute  angle.  As  the  same  differences  are  marked  also  between  the 
three  specimens  figured  by  the  author,  they  do  not  authorize  a  specific 
separation.  The  leaf  seems  to  have  been  of  thin  texture,  at  least  not 
coriaceous;  the  medial,  like  the  secondary  veins,  are  comparatively  nar- 
row, not  as  distinctly  marked  as  they  are  generally  in  si)ecies  of  this 
genus.  Another  specimen  of  the  same  locality  represents  Fig.  2  of  the 
same  plate.    It  is  broken  and  not  as  well  preserved  as  the  former. 

PoPtJLUS  LATiORvar.  TRANSVERSA,  Heer.  A  leaf  of  the  same  form, 
size,  nervation,  and  marginal  division  as  the  one  represented  in  Heer's 
Fl.  Ter.  Helv.,  PI.  Ivii,  Fig.  6.    It  is  also  equally  runcinate. 

Ficus  TUAJEVOiAA,  Al.  Br.  The  specimen  represents  an  entire  leaf, 
less  the  base  and  the  point.  It  is  broadly  cordate,  lanceolate-pointed, 
with  entire  borders,  medial  and  lateral  veins  strong,  these  mostly  oppo- 
site, the  lowest  much  divided  by  inferior  branches  going  out  at  an  open 
angle  from  the  medial  nerve  and  then  curving  upward  in  a  half  circle 
and  ascending  along  the  borders  :nervilles  perpendicular  to  the  second- 
ary veins,  strong,  continuous.  Though  somewhat  broken,  the  speci- 
men represents  evidently  this  species  as  figured  by  Heer,  (Fl.  Ter. 
Helv.,  PI.  Ixxxiii,  Fig.  7.)  The  leaf  in  its  broadest  part  is  3  inches 
wide. 

JuGLANS  RUGOSA,  Lesqx.    Broken  specimen. 

Platanus  Haydeni,  (?)  Xewby.  Also  an  incomplete  specimen,  refera- 
ble by  its  size  and  nervation  to  this  species.  Its  base,  however,  is  not 
decurrent  to  the  petiole,  but  merely  wxdge-shaped.  The  fragment  of 
tills  leaf  is  G  inches  long. 

Magnolia,  (!)  species.  The  middle  part  of  a  large  leaf  of  Magnolia, 
2J  inches  wide  in  the  middle  5  the  upi)er  and  lower  part  being  broken. 
The  leaf  is  apparently  broadly  ovate-lanceolate,  resembling  by  its  form 
and  the  direction  of  the  secondary  veins  Ma/inolia  Jnglefieldi,  Heer,  in 
FL  Arc.  I,  PI.  xviii,  Figs.  1  to  3.  The  medial  nerve  is  narrow  though 
deep,  the  secondary  veins  diverging  more  or  less  under  an  average  an- 
gle of  3(P,  and  at  variable  distance,  some  simple,  some  forking  from 
above  the  middle,  separated  here  and  there  by  thinner  intermediate 
secondary  veins. 

POPULUS  arctica,  Heer.  Identical  with  the  form  figured  by  the 
author  in  Arc.  Fl.  I,  PI.  v.  Fig.  3;  the  borders  being  merely  undu- 
late. 

LiQXJiDA]vrBAR  GRACiLE,  sp.  noi\    Leaf  comparatively  small,  a  little 
more  than  2  inches  long,  broader  than  long,  palmately,  nearly  equally 
five-lobed ;  lobes  conical-pointed,  separated  by  obtuse  sinuses,  the  low- 
est nearly  continuous  to  the  truncate  or  slightly  oblique  base;  petiole 
as  long  as  the  leaf.    This  species  might  be  referable  to  the  genus  Acer 
l>y  its  nervation,  which  resembles  ^at  of  Acer  dasycarpoii,  Ehr.    It  has 
only  three  primary  nerv^es,  diverging  from  the  top  of  the  petiole,  and 
^ach  of  the  lateral  ones  divides,  near  the  middle  or  at  a  distance  from 
tiJxe  base,  in  two  branches  of  equal  size,  which  botb.  svr[>^x\»  cyckfe  ^1  XX^fc 
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lateral  lobes  and  ascend  to  its  point.  The  secondary  veins  as  seen 
near  the  point  of  the  middle  division  are  close  to  each  other,  carving 
along  the  borders,  but  the  areolation  is  obsolete.  The  border  of  the 
leaf  is  entire,  and  though  the  lobes  on  one  side  are  curved  down  into 
the  stone,  and  on  the  other  side  partially  erosed,  the  outlines  of  the 
whole  leaf  are  easily  made  out. 

QuERCUS  ^MULANS,  sp.  fiov.  A  large  leaf,  4  inches  long,  2  inches 
wide,  broadly  oval,  (point  and  petiole  broken,)  gradually  curving  to 
the  base,  with  borders  equally  dentate  from  below  the  middle  upward, 
entire  or  merely  undulate  downward;  medial  nerve  narrow,  deep;  sec- 
ondary veins  irregular  in  distance  and  direction,  (angle  of  divergence 
about  4(P,)  slightly  curving  upward,  nearly  simple,  craspedodromo;  a 
species  not  satisfactorily  known  as  yet,  related  by  the  form  of  the  leaf 
to  Quercus  furcinervis^  Heer,  as  figured  in  Fl.  Arc,  I,  PL  xlv,  Fig.  1  d, 
but  far  ditterent  by  the  irregularity  of  the  secondary  veins  curved  in 
ascending  to  the  borders  and  by  the  shari)  teeth  turned  up  from  an 
obtuse  sinus,  as  in  the  leaves  of  our  Ca^tanea  pumila.  The  1^  is  twice 
as  large  as  that  of  Heer. 

JuGLANS  AOUMiNATA,  (?)  Hecr.  The  point  of  a  leaf,  from  the  middle 
upward,  merely  differing  from  the  general  form  of  the  species  by  the 
longer  tapering  point  of  an  apparently  narrow  leaf.  Probably  repre- 
sents an  inferior  leaflet  of  this  species. 

6.  Washakie  Group,  Creston,  W.  T. 

Soft,  greenish  clay,  a  kind  of  soapstone,  easily  cut  with  the  knife. 

AcoRUS  BRACHYSTAOHYS,  Heer,  (FL,  Spitz.,  p.  61,  Tab.  viii,  Figs.  7 
and  8.)  A  fragment  of  the  same  size  and  form  as  the  branch  figured  on 
the  left  side  of  PL  viii,  Fig.  8,  bearing  also  a  small  sessile  ear  of  the 
same  size.  In  one  specimen  part  of  the  seeds  have  been  detached  from 
the  receptacle,  and  thus  the  spiral  direction  of  the  axis  and  the  mode  of 
attachment  of  some  of  the  seeds  are  distinctly  seen. 

Paliurus  Colombi,  Heer.  (Fl.  Arc,  I,  p.  122,  Tab.  xvii,  Fig.  2,  and 
PL  xix,  Figs.  2  to  4.)  Numerous  leaves  of  the  different  forms  represent- 
ing this  si)ecies  and  other  varieties  are  preserved  on  our  specimens. 
The  smallest  leaf  is  22  millimeters  long  and  14  millimeters  broad,  ovate, 
lanceolate-pointed,  narrowed  by  a  curve  to  the  petiole.  This  form  has 
generally  the  borders  marked  by  one  or  two  obtuse  teeth  above 
the  midclle.  The  more  general  form  of  the  leaves  is  broadly  ovate,  ab- 
ruptly narrowed  to  an  obtuse  point,  with  the  base  rounded  to  a  long 
petiole  and  the  borders  entire,  generally  equilateral,  but  sometimes  more 
enlarged  on  one  side.  The  nervation  is  the  same  as  marked  by  the  au- 
thor, loc.  cit.  It  has  three  primary  nerves,  the  lateral  ones  ascending  to 
three-quarters  of  the  leaves,  curving  inward  and  there  anastomosing 
with  branches  of  the  medial  nerve.  But  when  the  leaves  enlarge,  they 
bear  at  the  base  a  pair  of  thinner  marginal  veins,  which  in  still  broader 
leaves  become  as  thick  as  the  primary  lateral  ones,  ascend  in  the  same 
direction,  and  give  the  leaf  the  same  appearance  as  that  of  some  leaves 
o£  Poptilus  arctica.  Our  specimens  have  branches  of  the  same  species, 
bearing  petioles  of  leaves  and  spines ;  also  pieces  of  bark  with  oval  scars 
of  spines  close  to  each  other,  and  small  oval  seeds  or  nutlets,  surrounded 
upward  with  an  oval,  flattened  border,  like  a  narrow  wing.  The  areo- 
lation is  rendered  distinct  by  the  erc^ion  of  the  parenchyma  of  some  of 
our  leaves. 
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7.  Medicine  Bow  Coal-Beds. 

Fiue-grained,  grayish  shale,  separating  in  horizoatal  layers ;  remains 
of  plants  distinct. 

Phragmites  Oeningensis,  Heer.  A  fine  stem,  with  articulations, 
scars  of  branches,  &c. 

Populus  LATiOB  var.  COBDIFOLIA,  Al.  Br.  The  same  form  as  that 
from  Alaska,  in  Jleer'sTl.  AL,  p.  25,  PI.  ii.  Fig.  4. 

Populus  arctica,  Heer.    Same  form  as  in  Fl.  Arc,  I,  PI.  v,  Fig.  11. 

Platanus  Guillelmje,  Gopp.  As  in  Heer's  Fl.  Arc,  II,  PL  xlvii. 
Fig.  3;  a  species  represented  by  our  specimens  in  many  of  its  varieties. 

PLATAinJS  Haydenii,  Ncwby.,  (PL  xx,  Fig.  1,  ined.)  The  form  of  this 
leaf  is  like  that  of  Plutunus  heterophylla,  Newby.,  in  PL  xxi.  Fig.  1,  ined., 
with  the  same  nervation  also ;  but  it  has  the  obtuse,  large  teeth  of  P. 
Haydenii ;  the  leaf  is,  however,  much  smaller ;  may  be  referable  to 
PUUanus  Ouillelmw, 

8.  Green  Eiyer  Group,  high  on  Hills  from  Eiver. 

Coarse-grained,  yellow,  hard  limestone  shale,  with  few  remains  of 
plants. 

Ceanothus  cinnamomoedes,  sp,  nov.  Leaf  narrowly  elliptical, 
I)ointed  to  the  base,  distinctly  and  distantly  crcnulate  upward  from 
above  the  ba«e;  medial  nerve  slightly  thicker  than  the  lateral  ones 
,  which  ascend  from  the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  borders 
'!to  apparently  to  three-fourths  of  the  leaf,  which  is  obliquely  broken  above 
the  middle.  The  medial  nerve  has  no  trace  of  secondary  veins  as  high 
as  it  is  discernible,  but  merely  strong,  nearly  horizontal  nervilles,  very 
distinct,  like  the  netting  of  the  areolation ;  much  like  Ceanothvs  Zizi- 
phoides,  Ung.,  chloris  especially  as  figured  by  Heer,  (FL  Ter.  Helv,, 
PL  cxxii.  Fig.  25.)  It  differs  by  the  borders,  more  distantly  crenulate 
in  the  upper  part  only,  and  by  the  base  of  the  leaf,  which  is  entire  and 
does  not  pass  downward  beyond  the  point  of  divergence  of  the  lateral 
veins. 

Carta  Heerh,  Etting.  A  few  fragments  of  leaves  of  this  species, 
especially  of  ihe  form  and  nervation  marked  in  Fl.  Ter.  Helv.,  PL  xcix^ 
Fig.  23,  a. 

9.  Junction  Station,  Suinimit  of  Hills,  near  Divide,  north  of 

Snake  Eiver. 

Hard  silicifled  limestone 

Platanus  Guillelm^,  Gopp. 

Populus  arctica,  Heer.    Both  represented  by  mere  fragments. 

10.  Point  of  Eocks  Station,  Union  Pacific  Bailroad. 

Brown  ferruginous  clay,  with  small  fragments  of  plants,  mostly  unde- 
terminable. 

Cyperites.  Numerous  fragments  heaped  in  various  directions,  refer- 
able to  Cyperus  DeucalioniSj  Heer;  C  Chavanemis,  Heer;  and  (7.  angua- 
tiar,  Heer.  (f)    None  distinct  enough  for  identification. 

Fagus  Antipofii,  Heer,  (F\.  Alas.,  p.  30,  PL  vii.  Fig.  4  to  8.)    An 
apparently  ovate,  long-pointed  leaf,  with  straight,  nearly  parallel,  slightly 
diverging,  oblique  secondary  veins.    These  ai:e  simply  craspedodrome 
and  the  point  where  they  reach  the  borders  is  marked  Yi's  n^y^  ^\siaJ\ 
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miicronate  teeth.    A  few  of  these  veins  branch  near  the  point  as  in  FcLguB 
DeucalioniSj  Ung. 
Small  fragments  of  Juglans  and  of  Platanus. 

11.  Coalville,  Utah. 

A  single  specimen  from  this  locality ;  a  piece  of  hard  metamorpinc 
sandstone,  with  scattered,  small  fragments  of  dicotyledonous  leaves,  none 
of  which  are  large  enough  to  bo  recognizable  even  for  generic  reference. 

12.  Carbon  Station,  Union  Pacific  Eailroad,  Wyoming  Tke- 

RITORY. 

Fine-grained  shale,  same  color  and  compound  as  at  Medicine  Bow. 

Platanus  aceroides,  Gopp.  A  whole  large  leaf,  far  different  finom 
the  leaves  of  the  following  species  by  the  borders  rounded  to  the  petiole 
and  not  tapering,  by  the  angle  of  the  secondary  veins  more  open,  and 
by  the  form  of  the  much  broader  leaves. 

Platanus  Guillel]vlze,  Gopp.  Among  others  there  is  a  large  speci- 
men covered  with  nearly  entire  leaves  of  this  species,  showing  its  vari- 
ous forms.  The  leaves  are  all  more  or  less  trilobate,  with  short  lateral 
lobes  5  the  base  is  more  or  less  open,  cuneiform  to  the  petiole  and  entire, 
always  descending  lower  than  the  base  of  the  first  pair  of  secondaiy 
veins.  The  secondary  veins  arc  narrow,  but  well  marked ;  the  texture 
of  the  leaves  is  rather  thin  than  coriaceous  j  the  fibrilles  somewhat  obso- 
lete, but  in  some  leaves  very  distinct.  Si)ecimens  of  this  species  are 
not  distinguishable  from  the  following. 

Platanus  Haydenh,  Newby.  Same  leaf  as  described  from  Medicine 
Bow,  p.  280. 

Carpolithes  Cocculoides,  (?)  neer,  (Fl.  Arc,  11,  p.  4S4,P1.  lii,Fig.  9 
and  9  h,)  A  small  obovate  fruit,  obliquely  truncate  at  its  narrowed 
base,  about  1  centimeter  long,  nearly  as  broad,  evidently  a  thick  dmpe 
or  achenhiMj  as  the  stone  is  excavated  around  it  on  one  side.  It  re- 
sembles the  fruit  of  an  Acer^  without  the  wing,  or  could  be  compared  to 
the  fruit  of  a  Prunus  but  for  its  unequal  base,  more  contracted  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other,  much  like  lleer's  figure,  loc.  cit, 

13.  Sage  Cheek,  Montana  Tkkritory. 

Fine-grained,  buff-colored,  hard,  laminated  shale,  split  in  thin  layers, 
with  few  fragments  of  vegetable  remains  and  some  scales  of  fishes. 

A  Fern,  undeterminable  fragments,  of  exactly  the  size  and  form  as 
the  one  published  by  Heer,  (Fl.  Arc,  II,  PL  xlviii.  Fig.  3  &,)  and  merely 
mentioned  as  Fern  from  North  Greenland.  The  surface  is  covered  with 
a  pulveiiilent  coaly  matter,  obliterating  the  netvation.  The  medial 
nerve  only  is  visible  on  our  specimen,  while  it  is  not  seen  on  the  frag- 
ments obtained  from  Greenland. 

Sequoia  Heerii,  sp.nov.  We  have  numerous  and  well-preserved 
specimens  of  this  species.  It  agrees  well  enough  with  the  small 
forms  of  Sequoia  Langsdorjii^  Brgt.,  figured  in  FL  Arc,  I,  PL  ii.  Fig.  15, 
but  differs  evidently  by  shorter  and  narrower,  more  distant  leaves,  all 
narrowed  above  the  decurring  base,  and,  as  observed  upon  the  same 
branches,  either  pointed  or  obtuse.  Some  even  are  enlarged  upward 
and  obtuse  ;  some  abruptly  i>ointcd.  The  cone  is  borne  on  long,  naked 
branches,  marked  with  nndistinct  scars  of  scales ;  its  form  is  nearly 
round,  slightly  flattened,  resembling  the  cone  of  S.  Langsdorfiij  in 
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Fl.  Arc.,  I,  PI.  ii,  Fig.  2,  bat  nearly  twice  as  large.  To  this  species  is 
referable  the  form  which  Heer,  in  Fl.  Alas.,  p.  23,  PI.  i,  Fig.  10  and  10  h, 
considered  as  possibly  a  variety  of  S.  Langsdorjiij  and  perhaps  also  the 
branches  figured  as  S.  Langsdorfii^  (?)  by  Newberry,  PI.  xi.  Fig.  4,  ined. 
In  this,  however,  the  base  of  the  leaves  is  decurrent,  without  being  nar- 
rowed. 

There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  about  the  relation  of  the 
fragments  of  coniferous  species,  published  from  our  Tertiary  strata 
by  the  authors  quoted  above.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Newberry,  con- 
cerning the  deciduous  appearance  of  leaves  and  branchlets  of  his 
species,  are,  in  part,  applicable  to  our  fragments  from  Sage  Greek; 
but  in  the  form  which  he  has  observed  from  Yellowstone,  (Notes  on 
the  Later  Extinct  Floras,  &c.,  pp.  46  to  48,)  the  leaves  are  much  longer, 
decurrent,  without  narrowing  at  the  base,  as  in  the  living  species  of 
Seqwna.  If,  therefore,  this  form  of  decurrent  leaves  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  generic  character,  his  species  is  a  true  Sequoia.  Our  leaves,  nar- 
rowed at  base,  though  evidently  slightly  decurrent,  have  the  same 
character,  and  are  besides  associated  with  cones  of  Sequoia  ;  but  they 
are  sometimes  abruptly  pointed  and  short,  like  the  leaves  of  what  Ueer 
names  Taxites  microphyllus^  (Fl.  Alas.,  p.  24,  PI.  i,  Fig.  9,)  or  narrower, 
longer,  ensiform,  distant,  nearly  as  in  Taxoditim  Tinajorumj  Heer,  PI.  i. 
Fig.  1,  loc.  cit  All  the  specimens,  representing  our  species,  as  described 
above,  are  mere  small  branchlets  of  annual  growth;  but  as  all  are 
bearing  leaves,  like  the  branches  figured  and  described  from  Yellow- 
stone, it  is  a  proof  that  the  leaves  were  not  deciduous,  as  in  Taxodium. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  this  character  of  decurrent  leaves  is  rightly  con- 
sidered as  generic,  and  distinctly  separates  the  fragments  of  Sequoia; 
but  that  the  form,  length,  &c.,  of  the  leaves  arc,  as  yet,  unreliable  for 
^I>ecific  distinction. 

QuERCUS  Ilicoldes,  (?)  Heer,  (Fl.  Ter.  Helv.,  II,  p.  do^  PI.  cli.  Fig.  25.) 
The  specimens  represent  three  broken  leaves  of  the  same  species,  which 
only  differ  from  each  other  by  their  width  and  the  size  of  the  marginal 
divisions.  The  largest  is  an  exact  representative  of  Heer's  figure,  loc. 
cit  The  borders  are  deeply,  pinnately  lobed,  with  sharp  pointed  lobes, 
separated  by  round  sinuses.  In  the  other  fragments,  which  are  much 
narrower,  the  lobes  are  less  marked  and  the  borders  become  merely 
wavy,  with  sharp  but  short  teeth.  The  nervation  is  obsolete,  the 
secondary  veins  being  slender  and  scarcely  discernible.  They  appear 
to  pass  obliquely  to  the  point  of  the  lobes,  sinuous,  and  connected  to 
shorter,  intermediate  veins.  The  leaves  are  bordered  by  a  narrow,  flat- 
tened, cartilaginous  (?)  margin,  as  the  leaves  of  species  of  Ilex.  By  this 
character,  as  by  their  form,  these  fragments  might  be  considered  as 
representing  a  species  of  this  genus,  resembling  especially  Ilex  Studet'ij 
Heer,  (loc.  cit.j  III,  p.  72,  PI.  122,  Fig.  11 ;)  but  their  nervation  is  that  of  a 
Quercits. 

14.  EvANSTON,  Utah,  (below  the  Coal.) 

Beddish,  ferruginous,  hard  shale,  breaking  in  the  line  of  stratification, 
containing  abundant  remains  of  plants,  generally  flattened  leaves,  with 
surface  blackened  by  a  thin  coat  of  coaly  matter  j  details  of  nervation 
distinct. 

Cypebus  Chavanensis,  (?)  Heer,  (Fl.  Ter.  Helv.,  PI.  xxviii.  Fig.  1.)  A 
flattened  stem,  1  centimeter  broad,  without  any  articulation,  smooth 
or  obscurely  striate,  with  primary  veins  thick,  varying  in  distance  and 
separated  by  very  thin  secondary  veins,  as  in  Fig.  1  F,  loc.  ciL.^  i^ 
referable  to  this  species. 
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PoPULUS  OVALIS,  (!)  Gopp.,  (Schossnitz,  Fl.,  p.  23,  PI.  xvi,  Fig.  1.)  .A 
fragment,  only  the  middle  part  of  a  leaf,  with  crenate  borders,  and  ner- 
vation of  this  species,  or  of  Populm  eximiaj  of  the  same  author,  loc,  dtj 
Fig.  2. 

PoPULUS  MUTABiLis  var.  repando-crenata,  Heer.  Agrees  in  every 
point,  form  of  leaf,  nervation,  &c.,  with  Beer's  Fl.  Ter.  Helv.,  PI.  Ixii, 
Figs.  5  and  6. 

POPULUS  Zaddachi,  (?)  Heer.  Apparently  a  small  form  of  this  species, 
at  least  referable  to  it  by  the  nervation ;  the  borders  of  the  leaf  being 
destroyed.  The  nervation  is  like  that  of  the  leaf,  PL  v,  Fig.  4,  of  Heer^ 
Baltic  Flora. 

Alnus  ElEFERSTEmn,  Gopp.  There  is  a  larg^  number  of  specimens  of 
this  species,  with  the  leaves  of  the  same  characters  as  those  figured  by 
Heer  in  Fl.  Alas.,  PI.  3,  Figs.  7  and  8,  and  also  in  Fl.  Arc,  I,  PL  xxv, 
Fig.  9.  Some  of  the  spechnens  have  remains  of  small  seeds  and  of  scalea 
resembling  those  of  this  species. 

CoRYLUS  McQuARRYi,  Heer,  (Fl.  Arc.,  I,  p.  104.)  The  author  has 
given  numerous  figures  of  this  variable  species.  Two  forms  are  especially 
marked,  one  with  large  leaves,  having  a  deeply  cordate  base,  and  more 
distant  secondary  veins ;  the  other  with  smaller  leaves,  rounded,  slightly 
cordate  at  base,  and  more  closely  approached  secondary  veins.  Both 
these  forms,  and  their  intermediate,  as  figured  in  Fl.  Alas.,  Tab.  iv,  are 
represented  by  our  specimens. 

QUERCUS  Negundoides,  sp.  1WV.  Leaf  thick,  about  two  inches  long, 
cordate  at  base,  enlarged  upward  to  the  three-fourths  of  its  length, 
where  it  is  palmately  cleft  in  three  lobes,  the  two  lateral  shorter  and 
obtuse,  the  medial  longer  and  pointed ;  borders  undulate  crenate ;  peti- 
ole half  an  inch  long;  medial  nerve  narrow;  secondary  veins,  about  five 
pairs;  angle  of  divergence, 35^;  the  lowest  pair  not  as  thick, and  slightly 
more  arched  than  the  upper  ones ;  all  craspedodrome,  and  nearly  oppo- 
site ;  a  remarkable  form,  differing  from  all  the  species  of  oak  known  to 
me,  by  its  i)nlinately  cleft  leaves.  It  is  distantly  related  to  Quercus  tri- 
angularis, Gopp.,  (Schossnitz,  FL,  p.  15,  PL  vi,  Figs.  13-17,)  and  some- 
what resembling  a  Negundo  by  the  form  of  the  leaves  and  nervation. 

QuEUcrs  DEY3IEJA,  Ung.,  var.  (?)  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  gradually 
narrowed  to  the  petiole;  medial  nerve  broad  and  flat;  secondary  veins 
in  an  open  angle,  more  open  toward  the  base,  curving  along  the  entire 
merely  undulate  borders.  We  have  two  specimens  of  this  form,  one 
representing  a  whole  coriaceous  leaf,  two  inches  long,  half  an  inch  broad, 
tapering  upward  into  a  long  point,  with  a  petiole  half  an  inch  long. 
All  the  leaves  referred  to  this  species  by  the  author  in  his  Chloris, 
and  by  Heer,  also,  in  Fl.  Ter.  Helv.,  have  the  borders  regularly  dentate. 
Even  this  character  is  considered  by  linger  as  an  essential  one  of  his 
species.  Our  leaves,  on  the  contrary,  have  entire  borders,  and  secondary 
veins  more  open,  as  in  Quercus  Nerii/oUa,  Heer.  I  am,  therefore,  in 
doubt  if  this  form  is  a  mere  variety  of  Unger-s  species,  though  Heer,  in 
Fl.  Arc,  PL  xi,  Fig.  3,  has,  from  Greenland,  a  leaf  with  more  open  veins 
and  undulate  or  scarcely  dentate  borders,  which  he  considers  a«  a 
variety  of  Q.  Drymeja  ;  and  Gaudin,  in  2  Mem.,  Fl.  Foss.  ItaL,  descril>es 
and  figures  numerous  leaves  of  this  Quercus  to  characterize  his  multiple 
varieties,  one  of  which,  Q.  Drymeja  var.  inlegra,  {loc.  cit,  PL  iv.  Fig.  22,) 
exactly  agrees  in  ibrni  and  nervation  with  our  leaves. 

Fag  us  Deucalionis,  Ung.  The  same  form,  is  figured  in  Heer's  FL 
Arc,  PL  X,  Fig.  0,  and  PL  xlvi,  Fig.  4,  with  this  difierence  only,  that 
one  of  the  secondary-  veins  of  our  leaf  bears  two  small  tertiary  branches, 
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like  Fagus  Castanewfolia,  or  Fagus  Atlantka^  Ung.  This  casual  devia- 
%\oik  of  simple  uervation  is  often  marked  in  species  of  this  genus,  and 
our  leaf,  having  the  borders  entire  except  in  the  upper  part,  where  they 
are  merely  undulate,  or  scarcely  toothed,  is  referable  to  this  species. 
The  secondary  veins  are  more  distant  than  in  any  other  fossil  species 
of  this  genus. 

Bettjla  (!)  CAUDATA,  (!)  Gopp.  Two  fragments  of  large  leaves  of  this 
^enus,  whose  upper  part  only  is  preserved.  Their  form  is  ovate-lance- 
olate, long  pointed,  of  the  same  size  and  of  the  same  nervation  as  the 
leaf  represented  undec  this  name  in  Gopp.,  Schosanitz,  FL,  p.  10,  PI.  iii, 
Tig.  6.  But  the  exact  form  of  the  teeth  of  the  borders  is  not  well 
x^ecognizable,  and  therefore  the  identity  of  our  le^aves  with  the  European 
JBpecies  is  not  ascertainable. 

Bettjla  Qtevensonii,  «p.  nov.  Leaves  small,  no  more  than  2 
inches  long,  ovate  or  broadly  ovate,  taperiug  to  a  short  point,  rounded 
<M>rdate  at  base,  with  borders  abruptly  curved  downward  to  the  short 
€1  centimeter  long)  petiole,  distantly  and  simply  dentate  from  near  the 
K>ase  to  the  point;  medial  nerve  distinct  and  narrow;  secondary  veins 
opposite  or  alternate,  five  to  seven  pairs,  (angle  of  divergence,  40^  to  50°,) 
passing  like  their  branches  to  the  point  of  the  teeth;  veiulets  well 
marked,  perpendicular  to  the  secondary  veins.  A  true  Betula,  rei)re- 
sented  by  many  specimens,  and  differing  from  all  the  known  fossil 
species  by  its  abruptly  rounded  base.  The  secondary  veins  are  not  as 
straight  as  in  our  living  American  species,  from  which  it  differs  also  by 
'the  simply  toothed  or  sen^ate  borders.  Belated  to  Betulaprimceva,  Web., 
(Pal.,  vol.  4,  p.  21,  PI.  V,  Figs.  4  and  5.) 

Andromeda  Grayana,  Heer.  Our  specimens  represent  this  species 
Tvith  the  borders  slightly  more  curved  outward  in  reaching  the  petiole, 
^which  is  a  little  shorter.  The  essential  nervation  is  the  same,  the  areo- 
lation  obsolete.  One  of  our  specimens  bears  a  branch  with  buds,  just 
like  the  one  figured  by  Heer  in  liis  Foss.  Fl.  of  Vancouver  Island,  PI.  1, 
Fig.  9  h. 

DIOSPIROS  LANCIFOLTA,  Lsqx.  Xumcrous  leaves,  varying  in  width 
from  1  to  IJ  inches,  proportionally  long,  lanceolate-pointed,  tapering 
downward  to  the  petiole.  The  substance  of  the  leaves,  transformed  in 
a  pellicle  of  coal,  is  thick  or  coriaceous,  nervation  distinct,  secondary 
veins  running  along  the  borders,  as  marked  in  the  figure  given  of  this 
species,  by  Heer,  in  Fl.  Alas.,  PI.  iii,  Fig.  12.  The  intermediate  veinlets 
are  very  thin,  the  areolation  still  smjiller,  but  of  the  same  type  as  in  the 
figure  loc.  cit  The  size  of  the  leaves  is  variable,  generally  smaller  than 
the  leaf  of  this  species  from  Vancouver,  even  as  small  as  that  of  leaves 
Of  Andromeda  Qrayana^  which  these  diminutive  forms  resemble. 

CORNTJS  Studeri,  Heer,  (Fl.  Ter.  Helv.,  III.,  p.  27,  PI.  cv.  Figs.  18-21.) 
A  large  leaf,  of  which  the  base  is  destroyed,  but  whose  form  and  pecu- 
liar nervation  are  in  concordance  with  the  characters  of  this  species. 
Our  leaf  is  similar  to  figure  18  of  Heer's,  loc,  cit 

Acer  trilobatum,  A1.  Br.  A  broken  leaf,  whose  outline  is  mostly 
destroyed.  The  substance  of  the  leaf  is  thin ;  the  nervation  of  the  same 
type  as  in  Acer  trilohatum  var.  prodxictum^  Heerj  the  lateral  lobes 
appear  short  and  obtuse. 

Rhus  Evansii,  sp.  nor.  Two  entire  loaves  of  this  species  and  many 
fragments.  They  are  related  to  those  of  RhxiLS  Meriani,  Heer,  (Fl.  Ter. 
Helv,  ni.,  p.  82,  PI.  cxxvi.  Fig.  5 — 11,)  being,  however,  shorter  and  pro- 
portionally broader,  more  distinctly  denticulate  and  short-i)etioled. 
The  nervation  is  that  of  Fig.  7,  loc.  cit,  which  represents  a  leaf  with 
more  distinctly  serrulate  borders.    As  the  leaves  of  Rhvu^  M«r\an\  ^x^ 
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very  variable  in  size  and  form,  tbe  difference  remarked  in  tbo  form  of  our 
leaves  could  scarcely  autborize  a  8i)ecilic  separation  bat  for  the  short 
petiole  which  tbey  bear,  a  character  of  rare  occurrence  in  species  of  this 
genus. 

JuGLANS  RHAMNOiDES,  «/>.  fiov.  Leaves  oval,  tapenng  nearly 
equally  upward  to  a  point  and  downward  to  a  short  petiole,  entire, 
varying  in  size.  Two  leaves  pi'cserved  in  their  whole  are  4  inches  long 
and  1^  inches  broad.  A  fmgment,  with  point  and  base  of  the  leaf 
broken,  is  nearly  4  inches  broad,  with  borders  appanmtly  ix)uuded 
toward  the  base.  Veins  thin  but  distinctly  marked ;  secondary  veins 
equally  distant  and  parallel ;  10  pairs,  oblique  4(P,  curving  from  the  base 
in  going  to  the  borders,  ainl  more  still  near  the  bordei*8,  which  they 
closely  follow  in  dividing;  nervilles  distinct,  tbick,  more  or  less  contin- 
uous and  branching.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  it*  these  leaves  of  ours  are 
I'cferable  to  Juglam  or  to  Rhamnutt,  Profess<)r  Heer,  in  his  Arctic  Flor&» 
I,  p.  12**^,  PI.  xlix.  Fig.  10,  has  a  leaf  so  much  like  the  best  preserved 
one  of  Dr.  Haydeu's  specimens  tbat  it  looks  like  a  copy  of  it;  except, 
however,  thatin  Heei-'s  figure  the  secondaiy  veins  oblique  to  the  me- 
dial nerve,  ascend  nearly  straight  to  near  the  borders,  where  they  ab- 
ruptly curve  and  divide.  The  author  says  that  but  for  the  more 
straight  secondary  veins  his  leaf  should  be  considered  a  Juglans.  There- 
fore thes(»  curved  secondary  veins  of  our  species  identify  it  to  this  genus. 
But  in  the  leaves  which  rei>resent  it,  the  secondary  veins  are  closer 
to  each  other,  more  exactly  parallel,  running  also  nearer  to  the  borders 
than  iu  any  species  ofJufjlans;  except,  iierhaps,  Jiiglan^  acuminata^  Al. 
Br.,  which,  in  FL,  Alas. ;  PI.  ix,  Fig.  1,  is  represented  by  Heer  with  leaves 
of  a  more  regular  nervation,  and  secondary  veins  going  nean*r  to  the 
borders  than  in  any  other  tigui-es  of  this  six^cies.  This  new  species  is, 
therefoix?,  closely  related  to  Juglans  acuminata,  Al.  Br.  As  it  bears 
still  the  same  relation  to  Jngluns  rvgosa,  Lsqx.,  and  ComxiB  acumi- 
nata, Newby,  these  thrive  si)ocies  may  be  mere  varieties  of  that  poly- 
inorplious  Juglans  acuminata  v»liich  has  been  found  over  the  whole 
extent  of  tlie  Tertiary  formation  of  both  continents  as  far  as  they  ai-e 
known. 

Juglans  APruKSSA,  Lsqx.,  (Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  vol.  13,  p.  420, 
P\.  XX,  Fig.  0.  LTmhrnbtedly  the  same  species  represented  by  tsvo' speci- 
mens. 

Cauya  A>'Ti(,>U()Kr3i,  Xowhy.  (Extinct  Fl.  N.  A.,  p.  72,  PI.  xxiii, 
Figs.  1  to  4,  ined.)  Two  large  leaves  referable  to  this  species.  There 
are  still  in  the  collection  of  l)r.  llayden  some  specimens  of  leaves  of  a 
Carya^  i\  inches  long,  .'1\  inches  hroa<l,  broadly  ovate-lanceolate,  rounded 
and  narrowed  downward  to  a  thick,  long  i)etiole,  with  serrulate  l.)orders, 
&c.,  which  dilfers  from  the  tigures  and  description  of  the  species  by 
a  thick  medial  nerve,  by  secondary  veins  much  moreoi)en  near  the  base, 
bv  the  borders  rounded  to  the  base,  and  bv  the  broader  size  of  the 
leaves.  The  ditferenc^es  miiy  be  merely  resulting  from  the  position  of 
the  leaves,  as  lateral  or  terminal  leallets  of  a  compound  leaf. 

15.  EvANSTOx,  Utah,  (auove  coal.) 

Shaly,  whitish  sandstone,  with  few  remains  of  leaves ;  outlines  and 
primary  nervation  only  distinguishable,  details  of  structure  obscured 
by  the  coarseness  of  the  stone. 

C1XNAMOMU3I  SciiETZKRi,  ITcer.  Same  form  of  leaf  as  the  variety 
figured  by  the  author  in  Fl.  Ter.  Ilelv.,  PL  xciii,  Fig.  2,  with  details  of 
nervation  as  marked  Fig.  5  of  the  same  plate. 
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Platanus  nobilis,  Newby,  A  number  of  specimens,  mere  fragments 
of  a  very  largo  leaf,  with  nervation  of  this  si>ecie^.  The  leaf  is  still 
larger  than  the  beautiful  specimen  described  by  Dr.  Newberry,  loc. 
citj  p,  66,  PL  xvii,  ined. 

Bhamnus  rectinervis,  Heer,  (FL  Ter.  Helv.,  Ill,  p.  80,  PL  cxxv, 
Figs.  2-6.)  The  leJves  representing  this  species  are  as  large,  even 
larger,  than  the  greatest  leaf  (Fig.  6)  figured  from  European  specimens. 
The  secondary  veins  are  nearer  to  each  other,  or  more  numerous,  at  least 
15  pairs  in  a  leaf  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  Fig.  6.  But  these  differ- 
ences are  of  no  specific  vahie,  fragments  of  other  leaves  of  the  same 
showing  a  variable  distance  between  the  veins.  The  borders  of  the 
leaves  are  entire,  except  near  the  point,  where  they  are  sometimes  den- 
ticulate. The  secondary  veins,  deeply  marked,  slightly  curved  in  going 
out  from  the  medial  nerve,  ascend  straight  to  the  borders  in  an  angle 
diverging  25o  to  30^. 

Oarpolithes  lineatus,  Newby.,  (PI.  xxv.  Fig.  1,  ined.)  Appa- 
rently the  same  kind  of  nut,  as  yet  undcscribed.  All  Dr.  Hayden's 
specimens,  found  in  great  numbers  scattered  in  the  sandstone,  are  more 
or  less  flattened,  round-oval  in  outline,  marked  with  .thin  strice,  but 
without  the  point  as  in  the  figure  loc.  cit^  which  would  indicate  them 
as  fruits  of  a  Corylus,  The  name  of  the  fruit  is  therefore  preserved ; 
but  its  relation  to  species  of  our  present  vegetation  is  as  yet  unknown. 
They  are  api^areiitly  referable  to  palms. 

16,  Divide   bet^veen  the   Source   of   Snake   Eiver  and   the 

Southern  Shore  of  Yellowstone  Lake. 

A  grayish,  fine-grained,  hard  shale,  breaking  in  layers,  with  few 
remains  of  i)lants. 

GYMN0GRA3LVIA  Haydenii,  8p.  uov.  A  fine  fern,  with  a  frond  ap- 
parently tripinuatc;  j>//iw6e,  long,  linear-lanceolate,  gradually  decreasing 
to  an  obtuse  point,  pinnately  divided  toward  the  lower  part  in  alternate 
linear-lanceolate,  obtuse  pinnules  or  lobes,  enlarged  downward  in  a 
broad,  decurring  base,  distantly  serrulate,  and  disconnected  nearly  to 
the  main  rachu)  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  pinrue  the  divisions 
become  shorter  and  broader,  about  triangular-obtuse  in  outline,  con- 
nected from  the  midcUe;  near  the  point  they  are  united  nearly  in  their 
whole  length,  passing  to  a  terminal,  small,  obtuse  leaflet.  The  nervation 
is  not  quite  distinct;  medial  nerve,  thin,  well  marked  in  the  lower  divis- 
ions, becoming  obsolete  in  the  ui)per  ones;  secondary  venis  very  oblique 
to  the  medial  nerve ;  the  lowest  ones  coming  out  from  the  main  rachiSj 
at  least  in  the  largest  decurrent  divisions ;  all  dichotomous  in  ascending. 
The  substance  of  the  leaves  is  thick,  and  the  veuilets  appear  to  be  ren- 
dered obsolete  by  particles  of  pulveruleitt  matter  hardened  into  coal. 
By  the  form  of  its  divisions,  this  species  is  related  to  Sphenopivris  Blom- 
strandij  Heer,  (Fl.  Arc,  I,  p.  155,  Tab.  xxix.  Fig.  1-5, 9a,)  from  the  Miocene 
of  Spitzbergen,  dift'ering  essentially  by  its  nervation,  which  is  more  like 
that  of  Gymnogramma  tartarea^  Desv.  Even  in  the  mode  of  division  and 
the  form  of  the  lobes,  this  hist  species,  especially  in  specimens  obtained 
from  cultivation,  resembles  the  fossil  plant.  The  small,  badly  preserved 
fragments  obttiiued  from  near  Gold  City,  and  considered  with  doubt  as 
a  Lathrwa  in  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  March,  18G8,  p.  207,  is  probably  referablo 
to  this  species. 

Sabal  3rAJ0R,  (?)  Ung.  This  specimen  has  only  broken  parts  ol 
lateral  rays  and  the  undistinct  point  of  the  rachis  (?)  of  a  Sabal,  It 
Tepresonts  a  large  species ;  may  be  Sabal  Campbcllii^  (If)  Newby, 
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DiospiROS  STENOSEPALA,  Heer,  (Fl.  Alas.,  p.  35,  PI.  viii,  Fig.  8.) 
leaf  only,  with  the  point  destroyed  as  in  the  8i>eeimen  from  Alask 
satisfactorily  identified  by  its  fonn  and  peculiar  nervation.    The 
nerve  is  broad  and  grooved,,  tlie  secondary  veins,  with  angle  of  di 
ence  50^,  curve  from  the  middle  upward  and  along  the  borders 
thick  tertiary  and  intormediato  fibrilhe.    The  leaf  is  shorter  and 
portionally  broader  than  the  leaves  of  i>.  lancifolia. 

Besides  the  named  species,  the  shales  have  undeterminable 
of  Populm J  Ehamnus,  Juglans,  &c. 

17.  Mouth  op  Warm  Spring  CaS[ox. 


—  two 


ram 


Fine-grained,  gray  sandstone,  hardened  by  metamorphism ;  only 
specimens,  I'cpresenting  one  species.  irni 

QUERCUS  Gaudini,  Lsqx.,  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  May,  1859,  p.  ^^360.) 
Described  from  an  imperfect  specimen  from  Bellinghani  Bay,  and  flgu-^***^^ 
by  Gaudiu  (Fl.  Ital.,  2d  Mem.,  PI.  vi.  Fig.  5)  from  European  specim*  .^ens. 
Gandin^s  siK^ciesdoes  not  appear  to  agree  exactly  with  the  American  fo^c^™? 
but  rather  to  be  a  variety  of  Qttcrcus  Scillana^  Gaud.,  as  ho  sup|)oseg^  '^t-^h 
The  base  of  our  leaf  is  not  rounded,  but  gradually  narrowed  ;  the  pu— ^^'J*' 
is  lanceolate  or  tapering ;  and  the  s(;coiidary  veins,  thick  at  and  near  ^°f 

base,  and  curving,  enter  the  upturned  i)oint  of  the  distant  small  tet  -^^,  r| 
The  afiinitv  of  this  species  is  with  Qitercus  Drymcja^  Ung.,  as  ligaredM 
Ueer's  Fl.  Ter.  Uclv.,  (PI.  Ixxv,  Fig.  18.) 

18.  Six  Miles  above  Spring  Ga?son  A^^)  Top  of  IIills  betwe: 

Fort  Ellis  and  Botteler's  Ranch. 

trd- 
Dark-greenish,  coarse-gi'aiued  shale,  breaking  in  every  direction,  har^-'^ 

ened  by  metamorphism.  ^  x 

PnuAG:MiTES  Alaskana,  IToer,  (Fl.  Alas.,  p.  L»4,  PI.  v.  Fig.  12  and  12  J^  -^*jj 
Two  specimens,  agro(>iug  iu  ev(ny  point  with  the  authors  descriptioC^J^^^ 
and  ligure.  The  distance  between  the  longitudinal  veins  isl  millimete:  ^^\l 
with  intermediate  veinlets,  extnMnely  thin  and  somewhat  obsolete;  tli^  ^li' 
size  of  th(»  leaves  is  also  the  siiuio.  Professor  1  leer  supposes  that  thi'i^  ^^ 
form  may  be  a  variety  of  F/iragmitrs  Ocningensis.  The  discovery  iu  ou  ^ 
American  western  Tertiary  formations  of  remains  of  exactly  the  sam^ 
characters  as  those  which  separate  this  form  is  proof  of  its  specifics 
value. 

POPULUS  LKUCOPHYLLA,  IJii^.    The  sp(Hnmens  r/'present  this  si)C— 
cies  in  various  of  its  forms  as  figured  in  (laud.,  Fl.  Ital.,  1st  Mem. 
p.  29,  PI.  4,  Fig.  1-5.    It  appears  of  rommon  o(;currence  in  our  Tertiary 
strata.    Ileer  has  published  it  from  Alaska,  and  I>r.  Newberry\s  Populus 
acerifoUa  (Am.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist,  of  New  York,  vol.  18,  p.  05,  PI.  xiii,  Fig. 
5-8,  ined.)  is  referable  to  it. 

POPULT'S  MUTAiULis  var.  LANCiFOLiA,  Ilecr.  Two  entire  small 
leaves,  the  largest  one  2h  inches  long,  ovate-lanceolate,  obtuse,  thick, 
coriaceous,  with  distinct  nervatii>n  of  the  species;  the  other  scarcely 
half  as  long,  nearly  oval,  with  undulate  borders  and  undistinct  nerva- 
tion. These  leaves  are  more  obtuse  than  any  of  the  numercnis  forms 
figured  by  Ileer  of  this  polymorphous  species  j  but  there  is  no  other 
ditference. 

Salix  (Vkcexlandica,  ITecT,  (Fl.  Arc,  I,  p.  101,  PI.  1,  Fig.  10.) 
Two  s[>eeimens  re[)reseiiting  only  the  lower  half  of  a  leaf,  agreeing  with 
the  description  and  Hgure  of  this  species.    The  leaf  appears  of  a  thick 
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textnre,  and  the  nervilles  are  not  distinct  as  in  tbe  specimen  from 
Greenland.  This  is  probably  tbe  result  of  tbe  coarseness  of  tbe  stone. 
One  of  the  specimens  bears  two  fragments  of  leaves  of  tbis  species,  one 
of  wbich  bas  tbe  secondary  veins  more  distant,  as  in  8.  Orccnlandicaj 
wbilo  tbe  otber  bas  tbem  mucb  more  approacbed  to  eacb  otber,  just  as 
they  are  in  Salix  Rlieana,  Heer,  figured  on  tbe  same  plate,  Fig.  12,  with 
nervilles  discernible.    I  consider  both  species  as  identical. 

Mtbiga  ambigua,  «p.  nav.  A  species  represented  by  three  incom- 
plete specimens.  Leaf  apparently  long,  (point  broken,)  linear-lanceolate, 
narrowed  to  tbe  base,  in  an  outward  curved  line,  about  2  inches  broad, 
or  less,  tbe  otber  specimens  being  narrower,  with  borders  distantly  and 
obtusely  serrulate;  medial  nerve,  broad,  narrowly  furrowed;  secoudary 
veins  in  right  angle  to  tbe  medial  one,  thick  at  the  base,  much  thinner 
in  the  middle,  where  they  branch,  anastomosing  with  divisions  of  the 
ap|)er  and  lower  veins,  and  also  with  shorter  intermediate  ones,  which 
separate  them.  Nearer  to  the  borders  the  nervation  becomes  indistinct. 
It  is  distantly  related  to  Myrica  BanksiccfoUaj  Ung.,  as  figured  Fl.  Alas., 
PL  ii,  Fig.  11. 

CoRYLUS  McQuARRYi,  Hecr.  Mixed  with  fragments  of  Popithis  leuoo- 
phyUay  Ung. 

QuERCUS  Ellisiana,  «p.  nor.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed,  or 
obtusely  i)ointed ;  round  cuneate  at  base,  with  borders  marked  with  short, 
distant  angular  teeth  becoming  obtuse  toward  the  point ;  medial  nerve 
deeply  marked;  secondary  veins,  eight  to  ten  pairs,  emerging  at  an  open 
angle,  55^,  curving  in  ascending  to  the  borders  {ind  entering  tbe  teeth. 
The  lowest  pair  branch  once  or  twice  downward ;  tbe  second  pair  bas 
sometimes  one  inferior  branch  near  its  point;  all  the  otber  veins  are  sim- 
ple; nervilles,  undistinct,  crossing  the  veins  at  right  angles.  This  spe- 
cies is  allied  to  Quercus  Pseudo-alnuSj  Etting.,  (Bil.,  Fl.,)  which  has  more 
deeply  marked  and  more  acute  teeth,  with  secondary  veins  at  a  more 
acute  angle  of  divergence  and  more  distant. 

QuERCUS  Pealei,  sp.  nov.  A  small  coriaceous,  short,  petioled  leaf, 
li  inches  long,  ovate  in  outline,  cuneate  and  entire  to  the  petiole,  more 
abruptly  naiTowed  from  above  the  middle  into  an  obtuse  point,  and 
there  obtusely  and  distantly  crenate;  medial  nerve  deeply  marked, 
like  the  secondary  veins;  four  to  five  pairs  in  acute  angle,  (30o,)  curving 
in  going  to  the  borders,  where  they  enter  tbe  teeth,  except  the  lowest 
pair,  which  curves  upward,  follows  the  borders,  and  unites  by  ramifica- 
tion with  branches  of  the  second  pair.  It  is  a  fine  species,  somewhat 
like  Quercus  fay^ifoUaj  Gopp.,  (Schossnitz,  Fl.,  p.  14,  PI.  vi,  especially 
Fig.  9,)  from  which  it  differs  by  the  cuneate  rounded  base  of  tbe  leaves, 
the  more  deeply  marked  teeth,  and  more  curved  secondary  veins. 

Quercus  Godeti,  Heer.  Two  sped  mens  of  leaves,  with  all  tbe 
characters  of  this  species,  as  described  by  Heer,  (Fl.  Ter.  Ilelv.,  11, 
p.  50,)  especially  resembling  PI.  cli,  Fig.  11.  The  borders  of  the  leaves 
appear  only  irregularly  serrulate,  and  not  doubly  so,  as  marked  in  the 
figure ;  but  the  coarseness  of  the  stone  obliterates  the  details.  By  the 
borders,  unequal  at  the  base,  and  by  the  nervation,  these  leaves,  like 
those  of  Europe,  seem  referable  to  Julians.  The  areolation  is  undis- 
tinct. 

Quercus  Laharpi,  Gaud.,  (Fl.  Ital.,  2  Mem.,  PI.  iii.  Fig.  5, 10.)  The 
leaves  referable  to  this  species  differ  only  from  it  by  their  smooth 
snrfiice,  and  tbe  secondary  veins,  more  numerous,  sixteen  pairs  at  least, 
nearer  to  eacb  other,  and  more  curved  in  passing  out  to  the  borders. 
According  to  the  author  the  surface  of  the  leaves  of  his  species  is 
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rugose,  which  is  not  the  case  in  ours.  However,  Professor  Ileer  ha 
in  his  Arctic  Flora  figured  this  species,  (11,  p.  472,  PL  xlix,  Fig.  2-4. 
without  mentioning  the  rugosity  of  surface,  and  with  form  of  leaves 
dentation,  and  nervation  of  exactly  the  same  characters  as  in  our  spec 
mens.    It  is  very  probably  the  same. 

Ficus  TiLi^FOLiA,  Al.  Br,    Obscure  fragments. 

Sassafras,  spe<jies.  Kepresented  only  hy  a  single  specimen  of  th 
lower  part  of  a  leaf.  The  lateral  veins  branch  at  a  distance  from  the! 
base,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  tertiary  nervation  or  areolation.  Tliea 
are  mere  negative  characters,  and  the  only  ones  agreeing  with  thos 
of  Sassafras  Ferretianum^  Mass.,  a  species  which  is  re.stored  b 
Heer,  from  fragments  of  Greenland,  in  Fl.  Arc,  If,  P-474j  PI.  1,  Fig.! 
Ours  diflers  by  the  borders  and  the  lateral  veins  diverging  from  th 
petiole  and  from  the  medial  nerve  in  an  angle  of  CO^,  doubly  as  broa 
as  the  angle  of  divergence  in  the  species  from  Greenland.  I  have  n 
access  to  JMassalongo's  description  and  figure  of  his  species,  but  froi 
Gaudin,  who  has  the  same  species  published  in  Fl,  ItaL,  11,  p.  50,  PL  1( 
Fig.  8,  ours  is  far  dilferent,  especially  by  the  total  abseni^c  ot*  secoudari 
lioiizontal  veins,  lower  than  the  fork  of  the  primary  veins,  and  also  c 
the  reticulation,  generally  so  well  marked  in  leaves  of  this  genus. 

CiNNAMOMUM  SCHEUZEEi,  Hccr,  (Fl.  Tcr.  Helv.,  1).  85.)  This  spi 
cies  is  represented  in  its  various  forms  by  a  number  of  specimens,  eve 
in  its  marked  variety  figured  loc.  eit^  PL  xciii,  Fig.  2,  3, 4. 

Andromeda  Gray  ana,  ITeer,  (Vancouver  FL,  p.  7,  PL  >,  Fig,  7-9 
The  same  can  bo  said  of  this  species  as  of  the  former.  It  is  repp- 
sented  in  the  specimens  by  such  a  large  number  of  fragments  of  i« 
various  parts  and  of  various  sizes  that  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt  idei 
tity.    Some  of  our  fragments  are  still  larger  than  Fig.  9,  loc.  cit, 

Andromeda  reticulata,  (?)  Ettiug.,  (in  Heer,  Bait.  FL,p.  36,  PI.  xxv- 
Fig.  5-0.)  Two  lanceolate  leaves  of  thick,  leathery  texture,  taperiu 
to  the  i)etiole,  with  a  broad,  half-round  medial  nerve,  and  obsolet* 
secondary  veins  at  an  acute  angle,  like*  those  of  A,  Gramna^  curving 
along  the  borders.  The  undistinct  reticulation  ai)pears  to  be  as  figure- 
l.)y  Heer ;  but  this  appearance  may  be  due  to  the  coarseness  of  tla 
stone.  I>v  their  form  and  the  direction  of  the  secondary  veins  thi 
leaves  resemble  ^1.  Grayana^  differing,  however,  evidently  by  the  thicU 
ness  of  the  medial  nerve.  Both  these  leavei^  are  larger  than  those  fig 
ured  in  the  Baltic  I^'lora,  being  about  3  millimeters  broajder. 

JuGLA^'S  RUGOSA,  (?)  Lsqx.;  CoiiNUs  aci':minata,  (?)  Newby.  Tha 
same  remark  is  ai)plied  to  this  leaf  as  in  p.  20-1  to  Jv/jUni-s  l\*hamnaide» 

Lyriodendkon,  species.  Also  represcMited  by  one  fragment,  tha 
lower  half  of  a  leaf.  The  base  is  at  lirst  obliquely  descending  to  thi 
petiole,  and  then,  curving  abruptly  downward,  becomes  decurrent  uiw 
it  in  a  short  border;  leaf  of  thick  texture,  with  broad  nu'dial  uer\'e': 
secondary  veins  and  nervilles  strongly  marked.  In  his  Fl.  Arc,  Pre 
fessor  Ileer  has  figured,  without  description  and  specification,  (I,  PL  xxvi 
Fig.  7  h.)  from  Iceland,  i)art  of  a  leaf  of  Lyriodcmlron^  of  same  size* 
differing  only  from  ours  by  the  not  decurrent  base. 

IvHAmnls  BECTiNEiivis,  Uecr.  A  single  si)ecimen  of  a  whole  leaC 
No  difference.    See  above  (p.  295)  remarks  on  the  same  species. 

Juglans  denticulata,  Ueer.  (FL  Arc,  II,  p.  483,  PL  Ivi,  Figs.  6-9.) 
Leaves  lanceolate  rounded  to  the  petiole  (broken,)  with  undulate 
borders,  denticulate  near  the  point;  secondary  veins  much  curved,  espe- 
cially toward  the  base  of  the  leaf,  the  end  running  close  to  the  boitlcrs, 
numerous,  112  pairs  or  more.  Except  that  this  leaf  is  narrower,  nearly 
linear,  or  with  borders  parallel  in  the  middle,  it  does  not  diifer  from 
the  Greenland  form. 
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X9*  Ebom  High  Bedge,  about  Ten  Miles  West  of  Hot  Springs. 

Sard,  yellow,  metamorphicsbale,  fino-gi*ained,  and  hard  as  silex;  lias 
oxily  fragments  of  Cinnamomum  Scheuzeri,  Heer ;  and  Ficus  Ulicefolia^  A1. 

20.  Neab  Yellowstone  Lake,  among  Basaltic  Books. 

Same  kind  of  stone  as  tbe  former,  and  harder,  if  possible. 

TtHAMNUS  eectinervis,  Hecr.  Many  specimens,  some  of  which,  on 
aceoant  of  their  slightly  more  curved  secondary  veins  and  entire  borders 
^tf  and  near  the  point,  might  be  referable  to  Rhamntis  Eridani^  Heer,  as 
figured  in  Fl.  Arc,  PL  xix,  Fig.  la.  In  our  specimens,  however,  the 
^eins  are  more  cur\'ed  along  the  borders. 

IFious  TiLL^FOLiA,  Al.  Br.  The  mere  skeleton  of  a  leaf,  the  primary 
neirves  only  being  preserved. 

IPOPULUS  Balsamoides,  (?)  Giipp.  A  fragment,  the  upper  part  of  a 
^hich  appears  to  complete  the  figui^e  in  Hecr's  Fl.  Alas.,  PI.  ii, 

:.3. 

SSquisetux  limosum,  Liu.    Stem  narrow,  4  millimeters  broad,  undu- 
ly t:e]y  lO-ribbed,  marked  with  sheathed  articulations  10  millimeters  dis- 
t»Ki.t;  sheaths  short,  brown-colored,  fringed  with  lanceolate  acute  i>oints. 
Til.©  color  of  the  sheaths  may  depend  from  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron. 
It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  all  the  sheaths  and  these  parts  of  theplant 
oal  J-  have  the  same  color  as  in  E,  liniosum  of  our  time.    The  form  of 
divisions  of  the  sheaths  and  their  length  are  not  quite  distinct,  but 
as  in  the  living  species,  short,  rigid,  appressed,  acute,  brown 
I  consider  it  as  identical, 
fragments  of  Ci/perites,  analogous  to  Cypcrm  angmtiory  Heer. 

21.  TnBEE  Miles  above  Spbing  CaKon. 

kind  of  very  hard,  metamoiphic,  shaly  limestone,  with  numerous 
:en  and  badly  preserved  fragments  of  plants,  a  few  of  which  are 
'^'^^oognizable. 

Sequoia  Keichenbachi,  ( ?)  Heer,  (Fl.  Arc,  I,  p.  83,  PI.  xliii,  Figs. 
',  26,  Im.)  Branches  and  branchlets  bearing  linear-lanceolate,  narrow 
L^  leaves,  sharply  pointed,  decurring  upon  the  branches  by  an 
^*Al«irged  base,  marked  by  a  medial  nerve,  open  at  first,  but  turning 
J^i>  Ward  near  the  point,  or  lalcately  curved.  Upon  young  branchlets  the 
*^aves  are  merely  oblique  and  straight.  Upon  larger  branches  they  are 
^^I>oii  and  curved,  only  seen  at  intervals,  the  space  between  them  being 
'^^ai'ked  by  broad,  obovate,  abruptly  pointed,  and  nerved  scars  of  scales 
^^  leaves.  There  is  no  trace  of  cone  or  of  any  other  remains  referable 
~^^  ooniters.  It  much  resembles  if.  Bekhenbachi,  llt'ev,  loc,  ct/.,  differing, 
*^*^^^ever,  by  its  diminutive  size,  the  leaves,  branches,  and  scales  being 
J^  Ic-ast  twice  narrower  than  in  the  specimens  figured  by  Heer  from  the 
~^*^taceous  fonnation  of  Kome,  Greenland.  It  bears  to  8. lieivJieiibachi 
5J>^  same  relation  as  Glyptostrobiis  gradllimttSy  Lsqx.,  of  the  Cretaceous  of 
-^^^l>raska,  bears  to  G.  Europenao^  the  Miocene. 

I^HYLLOCLADUS  suBiNTEGEiPOLius,  Lsqx.,  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  XLV, 
^»  02,  PL  iv.  Fig.  8,  ined.)  The  nervation  of  this  species  is  so  pecu- 
*iuir  that  the  identification  of  its  different  forms  is  certain.  The  leaf  has 
J**^^  point  broken ;  its  form  is  oval-oblong,  w  ith  the  borders  entire  from 
^  Y^  base  to  above  the  middle,  where  they  become  marked  by  distant, 
^^tuse,  short  teeth.    The  medial  nerve  is  only  marked  at  tha  Vi^'SfeXs^  ^ 
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short  swelling.  The  veins  are  very  close  to  each  other,  closer  than  in 
any  species  of  fern,  dichotomous  in  ascending  from  the  medial  nerve  in 
a  very  acute  angle,  their  base  being  parallel  to  it  before  joining  it 

ANDROMEDA  PARLATORH,  Hccr,  (Phill.  Cret  du  Nebraska,  p.  18, 
PL  i.  Fig.  5.)  Neither  in  this  work  nor  in  my  addition  to  the  Fossil 
Plants  of  the  Mississippi,  loc.  cit,  has  this  species  been  figared  in  its 
whole  or  with  the  point  and  the  petiole.  One  specimen  has  an  entire 
leaf.  It  is  narrowly  lanceolate,  gradually  tapering  to  a  long,  acnte, 
slightly  scythe-shaped  point,  and  also  gradually  tapering  downward  to 
a  short,  broad,  slightly  winged  petiole.  The  nervation  is  as  figured  by 
Heer ;  the  secondary  veins  emerging  in  an  acute  angle,  thick,  carving 
upward,  evanescing  near  the  bonlers. 

Magnolia  alternans,  Heer.  The  upper  half  of  a  leaf  about  the 
same  part  with  same  nervation  as  Heer's  Fig.  3,  of  PI.  iii,  in  Phyllites 
du  Nebraska.    Apparently  identical ;  nervation  obsolete. 

22.  Hard,  Shaly,  Fine-grained,  Whitish  Sandstone, 

About  of  the  same  consistence  and  color  as  the  specimens  from  Car- 
bon Station.  The  precise  locality  is  unknown,  the  labels  having  been 
lost  or  forgotten.  This  is  regrettable,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  charae- 
ter  of  the  remains  of  plants,  mostly  leaves  of  Ficus,  which  are  preserved 
in  these  shales. 

Cyperus  Chavanesis,  Heer.  Many  si>ecimens  representing  leaves 
of  various  size,  as  those  of  Fl.  Ter.  Ilelv.,  I,  PI.  xxviii.  Fig.  la,  with 
cross-lines  perpendicular  to  the  nervation,  as  in  Fig.  le/,and  with  astern 
with  broad  atrioe  of  different  color,  as  in  Fig.  1  /,  of  the  same  plate. 
Some  of  the  leaves  have  numerous  marks  of  a  small  fungus,  S.  clerotium^ 
which  is  like  S,  jpmtulifcrumj  Heer,  (Fl.  Ter.  Uelv.,  I,  p.  21,  PI.  ii.  Fig. 
12  and  \2h.) 

PopiJLrs  arctica,  Heer.  It  is  the  same  form  as  that  of  PI.  v,  Fig. 
3,  of  FL  Arc,  represented  l)y  two  specimens. 

Ficus  MULTiNERVis,  Hoer,  (Fl.  Ter.  Helv.,  II,  p.  03.)  With  the  form 
of  leaves  as  in  PI.  Ixxxi,  Fig.  0,  and  secondary'  veins  still  more  numer- 
ous and  also  slightly  more  oblique  than  in  Fig.  C  of  the  same  plate.  It 
cannot  be  separated  from  this  species. 

Ficus  lanceolata,  Heer,  (loe,  city  p.  02.)  One  large  specimen  is  cov- 
ered with  numerous  leaves  of  the  same  character  as  those  tigured  in 
Fl.  Ter.  Helv.,  Fig.  13,  PI.  clii.  They  much  differ  in  appearance  from 
the  following  form,  also  represented  by  numerous  leaves. 

Ficus  arenacea,  sp.  hoc.  Differs  from  the  former  species  by  broader 
leaves  of  a  thicker  texture,  not  tapering,  but  somewhat  rounded  to  the 
l)etiole,  by  the  medial  nerve,  twice  as  broad  and  grooved  near  the  base. 
The  secondary-  veins  are  strong,  but  the  ultimate  reticulation  is  obsolete. 

Ficus  Gaudini,  sj),  nor.  A  tine  species,  with  broadly  ovate-lanceolate 
pointed  leaves,  (the  point  is  destroyed,)  rounded  at  the  base  to  a  short, 
thick,  curved  petiole,  varying  in  length  from  3  to  7  inches,  and  proi)or- 
tionally  broad,  from  l.J  to  3.J  inches;  medial  nerve  thick  and  broad, 
grooved  from  the  middle  to  the  petiole;  secondary  veins  nearly  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  medial  nerve,  slightly  more  oblique  in  ascending  to  near 
the  point  where  the  angle  of  divergence  is  still  CO^,  abruptly  curving  at 
a  distance  from  the  borders.  The  base  of  the  leaves  is  about  as  in  the 
living  species  Ficus  Amcricamfj  Auct.;  but  no  fossil  species  of  this  sec- 
tion is  eoniparable  to  it.  The  presence  of  so  many  leaves,  types  of  the 
section  of  a  genus,  forces  the  question  of  possible  identity  of  those  difter- 
ejjt  Ibrnis,  distinct  and  separable  by  what  ai)pears  good  specilic  charac- 
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erSy  and  the  question  becomes  still  more  pressing  when  the  examination 
»f  paleontologists  be.ars  upon  remains  of  a  genus  which  indicates  for  each 
pecies  in  the  living  state  the  greatest  diversity  in  the  forms^  even  in  the 
lervation  of  its  leaves.  I  will  not  repeat  what  I  have  said  formerly* 
onceming  the  specification  of  vegetable  fossil  remains,  but  merely 
emark  that  we  have  to  deal  with  characters  which,  though  unreliable, 
Qtust  be  admitted  and  described  according  to  the  general  rules  of  scien- 
iftc  descriptions,  and  cannot  for  each  of  these  characters  take  into 
iccount  the  possibilities  of  variations,  except  when  they  are  in  some 
vay  indicated  by  intermediate  forms.  In  this  particular  case,  it  is  right 
:m>  say :  that  the  leaves  representing  the  different  species  above  named 
^ro  grouped  upon  different  specimens,  each  group  presenting  the  same 
characters;  and  that  these  characters  do  not  show  any  transitional  form 
&om  one  sx)ecies  to  the  other. 

Platanus,  undeterminable  species.  In  fragments.  One  of  the  speci- 
mens bears  large  pieces  of  bark  with  exuded  matter,  like  glomerules 
3f  amber. 

CiNNAMOMUM,  (!)  species.  Brokenfragmentsof  large  leaves,  broadly  oval 
^d  rounded  at  the  base,  lanceolate  to  a  point,  (t)  (broken ;)  texture  of  the 
Leaves  thin  or  not  coriaceous;  lateral  veins  slightly  curved  in  ascending 
bo  three-fourths  of  the  leaves,  moderately  branching  outside;  medicd 
nerve  pinnately  branching  from  the  middle  upward.  This  species 
appears  related  to  Cinnamomum  Heeriij  Lsqx.,  of  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
tuu^y  and  also  to  the  large  forms  of  Cinnamomum  jpolymorphutnj  Heer. 

23.  CRETACEOUS  STRATA,  KANSAS, 

Specimens  communicated  by  Professor  B.  F.  Mudge,  on  hard,  ferru- 
l^nous  sandstone. 

Semark, — As  the  following  species  have  been  figured  for  a  detailed  re- 
x>rt  of  the  fossil  plants  obtained  from  the  explorations  of  Dr.  F.  Y.  Hay- 
ien,  a  short  description  of  them  finds  its  place  in  this  paper,  though  the 
specimens  have  been  collected  by  Professor  B.  F.  Mudge,  of  Manhattan 
College,  Kansas,  and  kindly  sent  for  examination.  These  specimens  are, 
ndced,  beautiful,  representing  whole  leaves,  fully  preserved  in  their 
latline  and  >n  the  details  of  their  nervation.  They  add  to  our  knowl- 
Kige  of  the  extinct  floras  a  number  of  remarkable  forms,  interesting  to 
mleontologists,  not  only  by  their  characters,  but  especially  as  afford- 
ug  new  data  for  the  study  of  the  species  and  of  the  distribution  of  the 
3retaceous  flora  on  both  continents. 

Pterospermites  quaduatus,  sp.  nov.  A  large  leaf,  round,  quad- 
ftte  in  outline,  5  to  9  inches  both  ways,  with  entire,  more  or  less  wavy 
K>rders,  round  truncate  to  the  base,  obtusely  short-pointed;  medial 
lerve  round  and  thick,  overlapped  at  its  base  by  the  borders  of  the 
eaves,  passing  it  by  about  half  an  inch;  inferior  secondary  veins,  nar- 
•ow,  somewhat  flabellate  around  the  base  of  the  medial  nerve,  or  diverg- 
ng  in  right  angles  from  it;  first  pair  of  opposite  secondary  veins,  half  an 
ach  above  the  base  of  the  medial  nerve,  strong,  diverging  at  an  open 
mgle,  much  branching  downward ;  nervilles  deeply  marked,  becoming 
hicker  in  contact  to  the  secondary  veins,  nearly  continuous;  substance 
tf  the  leaves,  coriaceous.  From  the  first  pair  of  opposite  secondary 
■-eins,  the  others,  in  ascending,  are  nearly  parallel,  equidistant,  passing 
obliquely  to  the  borders,  scarcely  curved,  crjispedodrome,  as  in  all  the 
•pecies  of  this  genus.  By  its  nervation  this  species  is  related  to  P.  den- 
atusj  Heer,  (Fl.  Arc,  I,  p.  138,  PI.  23,  Fig.  C.) 

*  Amoricin  Jourual  of  Science  aud  Arts,  vol.  xlv,  p.  103,  uot^. 
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Pterosperottes  iJiULTiNERVis,  sp.  fiov.  The  outline  of  the  leaf  is 
destroyed.  From  the  du'ection  of  the  veius,  it  apiMjars  to  have  about 
the  same  form  as  the  former  species,  from  which  it  differs,  especially  by 
its  numerous  basilar  veins,  eight  of  which  are  visible,  xliverging  fan-lite 
fi*om  the  base  of  the  medial  nerve,  and  by  the  much  more  numerous 
secondary  veins,  twelve  pairs  being  counted  in  the  leaves  of  this  species, 
while  tbe  former  ha«  only  seven  to  eight  pairs,  with  larger  leaves.  In 
this  species,  also,  the  nervilles  are  deeper,  less  divided,  and  continaoos. 

Pterospermites  Haydenh,  sp.  nor,  A  small  leaf,  3  inches  long,  2 
inches  wide,  ovate-lanceolate,  obtusely  pointed,  rounded  to  the  petiole, 
(broken,)  with  borders,  not  overlapping  at  base,  deeply  undulate  or 
irregularly,  obtusely  short-lobed  from  below  the  middle  to  the  point; 
medial  nerve  deep  and  narrow;  three  pairs  of  thinner,  inferior,  lateral, 
secondary  veins,  diverging  nearly  in  right  angles  from  the  medial  nerve; 
the  fourth  pair  stronger,  more  oblique,  more  or  less  branching,  ascend- 
ing straight  to  the  point  of  a  lobe  like  the  others,  five  pairs  above  it; 
nervilles  deep,  continuous,  connected  in  the  middle  by  cross-branches. 
A  fine  leaf,  allied  to  P.  spectaUlis,  Heer,  of  JS^orth  Greenland,  in  Fl.  Arc, 
II,  p.  480,  PI.  xliii,  l^g.  15.) 

Mag>'olia  ensifolia,  Hp.  nov.  Represented  by  two  leaves,  one  3 
inches  long,  1  inch  wide ;  the  other  C  inches  long,  2J  inches  broad ;  linear, 
abruptly  cuneate  to  the  base  or  petiole,  (not  seen,)  and  also  abruptly 
round-pointed  at  the  top;  borders,  entire  or  slightly  wavy;  medial 
nerve,  broad,  flat;  secondary  veins, oblique,  diverging  40°  to  oO^,  curv- 
ing from  the  middle  upward,  and  branching  twice  or  more  in  anasto- 
mosing with  branches  of  the  nearest  veins.  The  leaves  are  of  thick^ 
coriaceous  texture,  having  the  same  nervation  and  areolation  as  our 
Ma/jnolia  grandijlora,  L.  It  is  related  to  Magnolia  crassifoUa^  Gopp., 
(Beytraege  zur  Ter.  FL  iSchle^ienSj  Tab.  iv,  Fig.  1  and  2.) 

QiTEUCUS  MudCtII,  sp,  nov.  An  oval  lanceolate  leaf,  (point  broken.) 
either  narrowed  to  the  base  or  somewhat  enlarged  and  abruptly  rounded- 
truncate  to  the  petiole ;  medial  nerve  twice  as  broad  as  the  secondary 
veins,  8  to  10  pairs,  which  are  alternate  or  opposite,  oblique,  (40°,) 
straight  or  slightly  ilexuous  in  passing  to  the  borders,  brandling  once 
or  twice,  and  entering,  with  each  of  their  divisions,  the  point  of  a  short 
tooth ;  the  borders  being  regularly  marked  by  short,  equal  teeth  separated 
by  obtuse  sinuses.  Closely  allie(l  to  the  leaf,  published  by  Dunker  as 
Custanea  llanHmanni^  in  Pflanzcnreste  avs  dem  Quadersandstein  ran 
Blanlienburg,  Pal.  Vol.  IV,  p.  170,  PI.  xxxiv,  Fig.  1,  at  least  for  the  ner- 
vation and  the  dentation  of  the  borders. 

Aualta  (?)  Qun^'QUEPARTiTA,  sp.  nov.  Under  the  name  of  Aralia 
formosa,  Professor  Heer  has  published,  in  Flora  Gret.  von  Moletin,  p.  18, 
PI.  viii,  Fig.  3y  a  trilobate  leaf,  serrulate  on  the  borders,  to  which  ours 
is  closol}^  allied.  This  merely  dift'ers  by  a  division  of  the  lateral  lobes 
from  the  middle,  thus  forming  a  quinque-partite  leaf,  and  by  the  borders 
which  are  entire,  at  least  as  far  up  as  they  are  preserved,  the  upper  part 
being  destroyed.  It  is  a  coriaceous  leaf  with  three  broad,  flat,  secondary 
veins,  diverging,  a  little  above  the  base  of  the  leaf,  from  the  enlarged 
medial  nerve.  The  lateral  veins  divide  still  from  below  the  middle, 
forming  on  both  sides  two  new  divisions  of  the  leaf,  which,  as  said 
above,  becomes  quinque-partite.  I  do  not  know  any  living  species  of 
Aralia  to  which  this  leaf  may  be  comj>ared. 

Platanus  Newbekryana,  Ileer,  (Phill.  Cretac,  p.  16,  PI.  i.  Fig.  4.) 
A  fine  and  more  complete  specimen  of  this  si>ecies  is  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Canibridge,  from  the  collection  of 
fossj]  2)lants  of  Professor  Marcou."    It  shows  a  rhomboidal  leai",  enlarged 
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In  the  middle  into  a  sliort  lobe,  narrowed  npward  to  an  obtnse  point, 
coneate  to  the  base,  with  borders  undnlately  denticulate;  secondary 
veins,  oblique,  straight,  the  lower  pair  ascending  to  the  point  of  the 
lobes,  much  divided ;  ner\illes,  simple,  continuous,  deeply  marked. 

Platanxjs  Heerh,  8p,  nov,  A  species  represented  by  many  good 
specimens.  Leaves,  round  in  outline,  with  short,  obtuse,  lateral  lobe^, 
and  an  obtuse,  short  point ;  borders  entire,  wavy,  or  obtusely,  distantly 
dentate,  passing  in  a  broad  angle,  even  by  a  rounded  curve  toward  the 
petiole,  on  which  they  descend  in  decurring  to  it,  forming  a  short  wing. 
Petiole  apparently  short,  one  inch  long,  as  seen  in  one  of  the  specimens. 
The  basilar  wing  is  marked  with  one  or  two  pairs  of  horizontal,  narrow 
veinlets,  running  along  the  borders ;  the  first  pair  of  secondary  veins 
above  them  is  thick,  straight,  oblique,  much  divided  in  tertiary  and 
quaternary  veinlets,  which,  like  the  febrilles,  are  deeply  marked.  Tex- 
ture, thick;  surface,  smooth ;  areolation  of  P.  occidental^.  As  in  this 
fipecies  also,  the  second  pair  of  lateral  veins  is  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  first. 

Sassafras  obtttsus,  sp.nov.  A  time  sassafras,  to  which  is  referable 
the  leaf  published  in  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  XLY,  p.  94,  under  the  name  of 
Pqpulites  Salishxmwfolia^  Lsqx. 

Phyllocladus  subintegrifolius,  Lsqx.,  (loc.  city  p.  92.)  A  larger 
leaf  than  the  former  described  ones,  obovate,  undulate  on  the  borders 
firom  the  middle  upward,  obtusely  pointed,  with  same  nervation. 

II.— EEMAKKS  ON  THE  CRETACEOUS  SPECIES  DESCRIBED 

ABOVE. 

The  above  enumeration  mentions  fourteen  species  of  fossil  plants 
from  our  Cretaceous  formations.  It  is  a  small  group,  indeed;  yet^  on 
the  whole,  an  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Cretaceous  tiora  of  our  continent.  Seven  of  these  species  are 
new ;  three  PterospemiiteSy  the  first  American  representatives  of  this 
ffionp,  excepting,  perhaps,  one  species  of  the  genus  Gredneria^  considered 
by  some  authors  as  allied  to  it,  though  not  yet  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined.* The  Pterospermites  re-appear  in  the  Tertiary  of  our  con- 
tinent, with  analogous  characters,  at  least.  P.  quadratusy  Lsqx.,  re- 
sembles, especially  by  its  nervation,  P.  dentatnsj  Heer,  from  Mackenzie, 
while  P.  Eaydeniy  Lsqx.,  is,  by  its  size,  the  form  of  its  leaves,  and  their 
nervation,  a  near  relative  of  P.  apectabilUy  Heer,  from  Greenland.  The 
aflftnity  of  typical  forms  is  remarkable,  on  account  of  the  difference  of 
latitude  or  of  the  geographical  habitat  and  the  geological  station  of  these 
plants.  The  fourth  new  species,  MagnoVm  ermfolia,  Lsqx.,  is  allied  by 
8ome  characters  to  Magnolm  crasmfoliay  Gopp.,  from  the  Tertiary  of  Sile- 
fiia;  while  the  fifth,  the  fine  P/atontw  JJecrii,  Lsqx.,  has,  for  represent- 
ative in  our  Tertiary,  Platamis  aceroides^  Gopp.,  and  Platanus  OnilUlmcCy 
Copp.,  two  intimately  related  forms.  Therefore,  on  seven  new  species 
of  the  Cretaceous  described  here,  five  have  a  marked  Tertiary  facies, 
Tvhile,  at  the  same  time,  three  of  them,  at  least,  have  what  may  becalledan 

•  Car  Pterospermites  have  analogy  of  form  and  nervation  with  Ptcrospcrmvm,  Schrob., 
H^enuB  of  tho  liuttneriaccce.  Heer,  in  his  Fl.  Ter.  Ilelv.,  bas  pnblisbed  seeds  referable 
tbe  same  kind  of  plaute.  There  is,  therefore,  scarcely  any  doubt  alntut  the  relation 
-^^^  these  leaves.  It  is  different  with  Credneria,  Its  place  is,  as  yet.  undeliucd.  Tbonch 
x'OOombUng  by  some  of  ii%  characters,  especially  by  size  and  general  nervation,  the 
I^»AVea  of  some  VtcrospcmixtcSy  their  form,  their  basilar  nervation,  and  the  mode  of  at- 
&:^i.clinient  of  the  petiole  are  different.  We  have  from  onr  Cretaceous  of  Nebraska  one 
Z^'C€intriay  (C.  Ijcconteana,  Lsqx.,)  apparently  identical  with  C.  wacrop/iy/?ff,  Heer, of  tho 
2  ■z^&donandstcin  or  U]>per  Cretaceous  of  Moletein,  Moravia. 
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Arctic  facies.  The  two  other  species  have,  as  yet,  rel  ation  only  with  other 
plants  from  the  Qnadersandstein  of  Europe.  Aralia  quinquepartita, 
Lsqx.,  is  a  relative  of  A.formosa^  Heer,  from  Moletein.  The  author  com- 
l)ares  it  to  A.  primigeniaj  from  Mount  Bolca,  a  locality  well  known  by 
its  fossil  flora,  which,  though  referred  to  the  Eocene,  has  some  typical 
Cretaceous  forms.  Quercus  Mudgiij  Lsqx.^  as  remarked  in  its  descrip- 
tion, is  comparable  to  Castanea  Hausinanntj  published  by  Dunker,  from 
the  same  formation  (Quadersandstein)  of  Blankenburg. 

Do  the  four  species  which  have  been  described,  from  the  locality 
three  miles  above  Spring  Oaiion,  bear  an  e^ident  Cretaceous  facies  t 
This  locality  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  strata  bearing  remains  of  Ter- 
tiary plants,  and  this  inquiry  is  forced  by  the  presence  of  Cretaceous 
types  at  a  station  where  they  were  unlocked  for.  The  first  of  these 
species,  referred  to  Sequoia  Rewhenhachi^  Heer,  from  the  Cretaceous  of 
Gone,  Greenland,  is  identical  in  characters,  except  in  the  dimiuutive 
size  of  the  form  represented  by  our  specimens.  This  difierence  in 
the  size  of  branches  and  leaves  of  conifers  cannot  be  considered 
as  specific,  especially  for  plants  of  a  same  geological  formation. 
The  second  form,  referred  to  Andromeda  Parlatori,  Heer,  fi*om  the 
Cretaceous  of  i^ebraska,  is  represented  by  an  entire  leaf,  better 
preserved  than  any  specimen  as  yet  obtained  of  it,  and,  therefore,  I  con- 
sider its  identification  as  certain.  The  third,  Magiwlia  alternanSj  Heer, 
also  formerly  obt.ained  from  Nebraska,  is  a  mere  fragment,  and  on  that 
account  its  identity  might  be  disputed.  The  fourth,  Phyllocladus subin- 
tegrifoliuSj  has  not  yet  any  relative  in  the  Tertiary  formations;  and, 
therefore,  even  omitting  the  third  species  as  doubtful,  we  have  still 
three  distinct  Cretaceous  forms,  aflbrdiug  evidence  to  the  age  of  the 
strata  where  they  have  been  found.  According  to  the  indications 
kindly  furnished  by  Dr.  Hayden,  these  strata  are  either  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  Tertiary  strata  of  the  West  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Cretaceous,  there  being  still  a  gieat  thickness  of  nieasiu*es  between  the 
Kansas  or  Nebraska  leaf -bearing  Cretaceous  strata  and  those  of  Spring 
Canon.  It  seems,  therefore,  tbat  we  may  come  to  the  conclusion  :  first, 
that  there  is  still  a  succession  of  vegetable  representatives  of  onr 
Cret^iceous  llora,  ascending  much  higher  in  these  measures  than  at  the 
localities  where  the  first  remains  of  this  flora  were  obtained;  secondly, 
that  if  it  is  the  case,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  those  intermediate  strata 
representatives  of  transitional  forms  from  our  Cretaceous  species  to 
those  which  have  been  found  and  described  from  the  vso-called  disputed 
strata,  necessarily  considered,  from  the  characters  of  their  vegetable  re- 
mains, as  of  Tertiary  age.  The  examination  of  the  intermediate  measures 
is,  therefore,  of  great  interest,  as  from  the  modifications  of  typical  forms  in 
these  measures,  supposed  successive  in  time,  we  may  find  facts  proving 
a  series  of  changes,  or  of  specific  forms,  uijdcr  appreciable  inlluences. 

III.— TERTIAEY  FLOEA  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

§1.  Genekal  Remarks. 

In  the  introduction  of  a  i)amphlet  recently  published  by  Professor 
Heer,  *'  On  some  Fossil  Plants  of  Vancouver  and  British  Columbia,"  the 
author  remarks  that  ^"^  while  we  are  now  acquainted  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  species  of  fossil  plants  i'roni  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  we  know 
scarcely  any  from  the  same  formation  of  America.  And  yet  this 
knowledge  would  be  most  valuable  to  science,  as  it  would  give  us,  on 
the  history  of  the  vegetable  world,  on  the  origin  and  succession  of 
vegetable  types,  on  the  relation  of  the  Tertiary  flora  of  America  with 
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that  of  Euroi)e,  and  consequently  with  the  climatic  conditions  of  both 
countries,  the  most  important  information."  From  these  considerations 
my  celebrated  ftiend  infers  that  his  descriptions  of  seven  Tertiary 
species  of  fossil  plants  from  Yancouyer  Island  and  British  Colum- 
bia, must  be  considered  a  valuable  contribution  to  vegetable  paleon- 
tology. If  this  is  right,  and  no  naturalist  of  conscience  will  deny 
the  truth  of  the  above  conclusions,  how  high  shall  we  estimate  the 
result  of  the  researches  of  Dr.  P.  V.  Hayden,  who,  in  his  hist  tour 
of  geological  explorations,  has  obtained  from  twenty  different  localities 
of  the  Western  States  or  Territories  many  hundred  specimens,  repre- 
senting more  than  eighty  species  of  Tertiary  fossil  plants!  The  import- 
ance of  these  researches,  to  which  we  are  indebted,  also,  for  most  of 
what  we  know  of  the  vegetation  of  our  Cretaceous  formations,  has  been 
already  acknowledged  by  science  here,  and.  especially  in  Europe,  as 
evinced  by  the  notable  discussions  which  they  have  provoked.  As  it 
may  be  seen  by  the  map  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Kivers,  and 
their  tributaries,  in  Dr.  Hayden's  report,  (1870,)  the  area  occupied  in 
the  West  by  Tertiary  formations  is  of  considerable  extent.  Already 
the  fossil  plants  known  from  this  formation  represent  localities  from 
Nebraska^  Dakota,  Montana,  Utah,  Wyoming,  &c.  We  may  thus 
already  foresee  that  in  a  not  far  distant  time  the  fossil  flora  of  the 
recent  formations  of  our  continent  will  have  been  studied  and  be  known 
well  enough  to  draw  to  it  a  more  general  interest;  for  then  it  will  be 
able  to  answer  most  of  the  questions  which  now  occupy  the  mind  of  the 
Iialeontologists,  and  which,  as  already  remarked,  bear  upon  some  of 
the  most  interesting  problems  of  the  history  of  our  earth's  surface. 

§2.  Table  of  Distribution  of  Species. 

The  following  comparative  table  of  distribution  of  our  Tertiary  dossil 
plants  indicates  the  relation  of  species  to  localities  and  to  the  diiferent 
stages  of  the  Tertiary  formatioDS  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  by 
reference  to  identical  or  analogous  species.  To  render  the  table  more 
complete,  more  interesting  for  the  preseuL  and  at  the  same  time  more 
uaeftal  for  the  future  as  a  kiud  of  frame  >^ere  new  discoveries  may  be 
recorded  and  compared,  I  have  composed  it  of  all  the  American  Ter- 
tiary species  until  now  described  and  published,  excepting,  however, 
the  56  species  from  Alaska  in  Heer's  Flora  Alaskaiuiy  which  rather  per- 
tain to  the  Arctic  flora.  The  table  shows,  however,  the  Noith  Ameri- 
can Tertiary  plants  identical  with  Alaska  species.  I  have  also  omitted 
tlie  fossil  plants  from  Vancouver,  the  Orcas  Islands,  and  Nauaimo,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  as  yet  unascertained  geological  relation,  but 
also  of  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  their  specific  characters.  Dr. 
Bvans's  specimens  are  still  accessible,  and  I  hoi)e  soon  to  have  an  oppor- 
tanity  of  reviewing  them,  of  comparing  them  with  former  descriptions, 
and  to  give  for  a  next  report  a  deflnitive  account  of  the  forms  which 
fihey  represent. 

This  table  is,  I  think,  easily  understood.    The  first  three  sections, 

marked  Middle  Mioceney  Lower  Miocene^  and  Eocene^  ai'C  as  yet  hypotheti- 

oaUy  limited.    The  reasons  of  this  limitation,  and  the  characters  of  the 

BMtions  as  resulting  from  the  species  admitted  into  each  of  them,  will 

be  examined  hereafter.    The  fourth  section,  marked  Unknown,  \\i\&  the 

jjfyedeB  flrom  localities  not  satisfactorily  known,  either  on  account  of  the 

~  "mall  number  of  specimens  representing  them,  or  from  want  of  re- 
reference.  In  the  three  sections  marking  stages  of  the  Eui'oi)ean 
iry,  the  relation  of  our  Tertiary  species  with  tho^  ot  ¥a\3Cc«^^  Sss^ 


£%£%         .m*  ^ 
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indicated  by  A,  analogous^  and  I,  identical.    Tbe  tablO|  therefore,  is 
distributed  as  follows : 

1st  column,  Middle  Miocene,  has  the  species^m — 
H.  Henry's  Fork, 
M.  Muddy  Creek. 
B.  Barren's  Springs. 
E.  Elko  Station. 


2d  column,  Lower  Miocene, 

U.  FoSuIot"^'  }  Species  described  by  Dr.  Newberry. 

B.  Bock  Creek. 

W.  Washakie  group. 
M.  Medicine  Bow. 
J.  Junction  Station. 

C.  Carbon  Station. 

3d  column,  Eocene,  has — 

:    H.  Mississippi  flora,  from  Hilghard's  and  Saflford's  specimens. 
M.  Marshall  mine. 

B.  Baton  Pass,  with  Purgatory  Canon  and  Gold  City. 
W.  Washakie  Station. 
E.  b.  Evanston,  below  the  coal. 
E.  a.  Evanston,  above  the  coaL 
S.  Snake  Biver. 

6  m.  Six  miles  above  Spring  Caiion  and  ten  miles  west  of  Hot  Springs. 
Y.  Yellowstone  Lake. 

4fh  column,  Unknown,  has- 

G.  Green  Biver. 

P.  Point  of  Bocks. 

S.  Sage  Creek. 

M.  Mouth  of  Spring  Canon. 

U.  Unknown  locality. 

In  the  Arctic  series  we  h#re  for  references — 
G.  Greenland. 
M.  Maekenzie. 
S.  Spitzbergen. 
L  Iceland. 
B.  Baltic. 
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)  3.  OEOOBAPmCAL  DlSTBIBUTION  OP   AlIEBIOAIf  TEBTIABT  FOSSIL 

Plants. 

A  few  geueral  remarka  applicable  also  to  the  consideradooB  oa  the 
stratigraphical  dtstxibutioD  of  oac  fossil  plants  find  their  place  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article. 

The  species  marked  in  the  first  column  of  the  table  do  not  give  any 
reliable  information  on  geographical  or  geological  distribatdou.  The 
swamps  of  the  Tertiary,  at  least  those  which  hare  preserved  remains  of 
plants  for  fossilization,  were  evidently  of  the  same  kind  as  are  now  onr 
forest  swamps  and  twgs.  When  the  swamps  were  of  small  extent,  the 
borders  being  snrrounded  by  trees  of  course,  their  interior  snr&ce  was 
covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  shrubs  mostly  of  the  same  species. 
Bach  swamps  of  ours  now  are  bordered  by  maple,  hickory,  oak,  &&, 
and  their  interior  surface  generally  covered  by  water  for  a  part  of  the 
year  is  occupied  by  thickets  of  OegMlantlvm,  Aosa,  Azoi^a^  Clethra,  &c 
When  of  some  larger  extent,  the  middle  of  the  swamps  was,  at  the  Tep' 
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tiary  epoch,  as  it  is  at  our  time,  merely  overgrown  by  FemSj  pramensj  ' 
nud  Cyperacece^  while  the  borders  only  had  shrubs  and  trees.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  uncommon  to  find  at  the  same  level  and  in  the  same  strata  at 
one  place  remains  only  of  herbaceous  species,  grasses,  rushes,  ferns. 
&c.,  while  at  a  short  distance  we  have  at  another  locality  only  petrified 
arborescent  leaves.  Therefore  the  accumulation  of  fossil  remains  of  the 
first  class  at  one  peculiar  place  is  merely  casual,  and  is  of  not  much 
account  in  considering  the  question  of  distribution.  It  may  be  remarked, 
also,  that  at  the  Tertiary  epoch,  as  at  our  time,  groups  of  few  species 
grow  at  the  same  time  over  or  around  the  same  swamps ;  and  that^ 
therefore,  we  must  expect  to  find  the  specimens  of  the  same  locality 
representing  few  species,  while  on  the  contrary,  at  distant  localities, 
equivalent  strata  have  species  far  different,  and  which  sometimes  do 
not  appear  to  bear  relation  of  age  to  the  others.  It  is  only  in  the  bo^ 
especially  in  those  from  the  Ohio  Eiver  southward^  where  deposits 
of  peat  are  generally  formed,  that  there  is  a  diversity  of  vegeUition 
resembling  that  which  appears  in  the  variety  of  species  found  in  some 
localities  of  our  Tertiary  strata;  as  at  Evanston,  for  example,  at  Marshall, 
or  at  the  station  marked  ''  Six  miles  above  Spring  Gafion,"  &c.  In  Ala- 
bama, Virginia,  Arkansas,  &c.,  most  of  these  large  bogs  of  our  time  are 
overspread  by  a  luxuriant  vegetjition  of  trees,  shrubs,  even  reeds  and 
mosses,  in  a  constant  and  admirable  variety.  This  vegetation  bears,  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  the  essential  characters  represented  by  the  speci- 
mens of  the  Tertiary  flora  from  localities  remarked  above.  For  example, 
in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  the  magnolias  are  in  such  abundance  that  the 
farmers  of  the  country  obtain  from  them  a  fair  income  by  the  produc- 
tion of  honey.  The  trees  attain  around  Drummond  Lake  more  than 
one  hundred  feet  in  height.  Is  not  that  a  remarkable  coiDcidence  with 
the  Mississippi  Tertiary  floni,  where  on  less  than  twenty  species,  five 
represent  magnolias  with  very  larfje  leaves?  In  crossing,  in  Arkansas, 
cue  bog  of  this  kind,  no  more  than  one  mile  in  width,  I  counted  thirty- 
six  species  of  trees  and  sliriib.s  representing  Magnolia^  Bercliemia^ 
Rhamnus,  Gymnocladus^  LiqukJamhnr^  Cornm^  Viburnum^  llcx^  Clethra^ 
Azalea^  Vacciniunij  Smsafras^  Benzoin^  Juglans^  Carya^  Myrica^  Betula^ 
Taaodiumj  &c.,  with  five  species  of  oak.  The  reninins  of  all  thes^ 
living  vegetables  if  petrified  would  show  a  collection  of  types,  if  not  of 
species,  remarkably  similar  to  what  is  found  now  in  some  of  the  named 
localities  of  the  Tertiarv  formations. 

A  comparison  of  geographical  distribution  of  Tertiaiy  species,  under 
about  the  same  degrees  of  latitude,  is  now  possible  only  in  a  general  way, 
and  between  Europe  and  North  America.  The  points  of  difference  and 
analogy  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  on  the  table,  without  a  tedious  repeti- 
tion of  names.  I  will  thei^efore  add  only  the  remarks  which  may  give 
more  light  to  the  subject. 

Some  families  of  plants  have  at  our  time  a  wide  range  of  distribution, 
the  GramineWj  for  example, the  Cyperaceece^the  Amento^eec,  which, at  least 
in  England,  have  one-half  of  the  species  identical  with  ours.  We  may 
then  expect  to  find,  in  the  distribution  of  genera  and  species  of  these 
orders  of  plants,  a  striking  analogy  between  the  Tertiary  plants  of  both 
continents.  The  table  indicates  about  the  same  proportion  of  represent- 
atives of  these  families  at  the  Tertiary  ei)och  as  there  is  at  our  time. 
Of  the  poplars,  for  example,  we  have  twenty  fossil  species,  of  which 
eleven  are  identical  with  Tertiary  species  of  Europe.  This  genus  indi- 
cates, by  its  fossil  representatives,  a  great  predominance  of  species  for 
our  country.  Perhaps  some  forms  of  ours  which  have  been  considered 
as  distinct  may  be  reduced  by  subsequent  observations  to  mere  varie- 
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^ties.  Bat  it  is  remarkable  that  the  same  predominance  is  continned  in 
oar  present  flora,  as  we  have,  in  coauting  the  marked  varieties,  twice  as 
many  species  of  poplars  as  are  found  in  Europe  under  the  same  latitude. 
The  willows  show  in  their  distribution  the  same  analogy,  but  in  a  con- 
trary way.  As  yet  we  know  only  four  species  of  Salix  from  our  Tertiary 
measures,  while  Europe  has  thirteen.  And  this  difference  is  the  more 
remarkable  that  we  have  in  our  Cretaceous  already  five  species  of 
this  genus.  But,  in  considering  our  present  flora,  we  find  for  Europe 
thirty-four  species  of  willows,  while  we  count  only  twenty-one  for  North 
America — six  of  them  at  least  introduced  from  Europe.  Of  oaks,  Europe 
has  thirty-five  Tertiary  species  on  nine  hundred  and  twenty  species  of 
plants  known  from  this  formation,  or  about  one  twenty-fifth,  while  this 
genus  as  yet  represents  one-tenth  of  our  Tertiary  species.  Therefore,  here 
also  we  see  the  preponderance  of  this  genus  in  our  actual  flora  indicated 
already  in  the  Tertiary.  The  same  can  be  said  for  Phitanus^  Magnolia^ 
Rhamwus^  and  Juglans.  Most  of  the  genera,  about  equally  represented 
in  Europe  and  in  America,  and  of  which  no  living  species  are  found  now 
in  the  flora  of  the  old  continent,  have  still  representatives  with  us ;  as, 
for  example,  Sequoia^  Sahal^  lAquidamhar^  FicuSj  LauruSj  Sassafras,  Lirio- 
dendron,  Magnolia,  NegundOj  Carya,  &c.  Of  genera  represented  in  the 
North  American  Tertiary  and  not  in  the  European  Miocene,  like  CelUsj 
we  have  still  living  species  also.  On  the  other  side,  of  some  genera  or 
orders  which  had  a  marked  number  of  species  in  the  Tertiary  of  Europe 
and  none  in  ours,  like  the  Daphnoides,  Hlq  Froteaceod,  the  Myr»ineWj 
none  appears  in  our  present  flora. 

The  sai^e  comparison  pursued  in  a  contrary  direction,  or  in  regard 
to  difference  in  latitude,  indicates  a  relation  of  our  Tertiary  flora  with 
that  of  the  Arctic  regions.*  Five  of  our  species  marked  as  of  a  wide 
distribution — one  JVm,  three  Conifers,  one  Phragmites,  one  Acorus — ^have 
identical  representatives  in  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen.  Of  species  of  a 
lesser  range,  we  have  in  both  Fopulus  arctica,  P.  Zaddachi.  Alnus 
Kefersteiniij  Quercus  LyeUii,  Q.Ihrymejaj  Q.  Laharpi^Corylus  McQuarryi, 
Fagus  Deucaliimis,  Platanus  Chiillelmce,  P.  aceroides,  one  species  ^f 
Liriodendron,  one  of  Magnolia,  Paliurus  Colombi,  five  species  of  Juglans, 
(perhaps  reducible  to  two,)  about  one-eighth  of  our  whole  Tertiary  flora, 
or  twenty-four  species,  eleven  of  which  are  also  in  the  same  formation  of 
Europe.  With  the  Alaska  Tertiary  flora,  of  which  only  fifty-six  species 
are  known,  we  have  eighteen  identical  species,  ten  of  which  are  also  in 
tiie  Miocene  of  Europe;  and  with  the  Baltic  flora,  fourteen,  two  of 
which  only,  Populus  Zaddachi  and  Andromeda  reticulata,  are  not  marked 
in  fleer's  Fl.  Ter.  Helv.  These  data  are  scanty,  indeed;  but  they 
indicate  already  between  our  North  American  Tertiary  flora  and  tliat 
of  the  arctic  regions  an  intimate  relation,  considering  the  difiereuce  of 
latitude,  closer,  indeed,  (one-fifteenth,)  than  with  the  European  Tertiary, 
(one  twenty-sixth.)  At  the  same  time,  the  evidence  is  against  a  more 
marked  analogy  than  could  be  surmised  from  the  difference  of  latitude; 
for  in  comparing  the  types  of  both  groups  of  fossil  plants  of  the  arctic 
and  of  the  North  American  Tertiary,  the  northern  and  southern  fades 
are  distinctly  recognized.  The  arctic  flora,  including  Alaska,  has  no 
Citmamomum,  These  so  wide-spread  representatives  of  a  warmer  climate 
in  the  Tertiary  are  first  seen  in  Vancouver  and  in  our  North  American 
Tertiary,  as  far  up  as  Fort  Union,  near  the  4S^  of  latitude.  It  has  also 
no  Sabal,  while  immense  and  numerous  leaves  of  this  species  character- 

*  The  comparison  is  made  from  the  species  enumerated  in  the  tahle,  incladinff  those 
of  Mieris^piy  with  the  Arctic  Tertiary  Flora  of  Heer,  which  describes  the  Tertiary 
pUmts  of  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  Mackenzie,  and  Iceland. 
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ize  our  Tertiary,  even  to  the  same  latitude  of  48^.  South,  in  the  Mia- 
sissippi  Tertiar^,  the  palms  appear  with  more  tropical  forms,  or  with 
the  pinnately  divided  fronds  of  CalamopHs.  Other  genera  represented 
in  warmer  regions — Lygodiwn^  Ficus^  LauruSj  &c. — have  no  species  in  the 
arctic  flora,  and  of  our  niueteen  Tertiary  species  of  oaks  three  o^ly  are 
indicated  in  the  Greenland  flora,  Quercus  Drym^a-j  Q.  Laharpiy  Q.  LyeUHj 
all  common  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  Tertiary  formations.  One  species 
of  Magnolia^  described  in  the  Arctic  Flora,  appears  like  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  of  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  according  to 
climate,  as  in  the  Tertiary  strata  of  Mississippi  five  well  charactemed 
species  of  this  genus  have  been  discovered,  while  there  is  but  one  as  yet 
ffom  the  northwestern  Tertiary.  This  is  probably  the  result  of  the 
peculiar  distribution  observed  at  our  time  for  species  of  magnolias.  Tbey 
live  generally  grouped  in  small  areas,  often  at  great  distances  from  each 
other,  and  without  apparent  regard  to  climatic  circumstances.  Though 
I  have  traveled  nearly  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  coal-basin  of  Penn- 
sylvania, I  never  met  magnolias  but  on  Silvery  Bock  Greek,  in  the 
upper  part  of  Butler  Gounty,  where  there  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  creek 
a  group  of  one  dozen  or  more  of  large  trees  of  this  species.  The  same 
kind  of  grouping  of  these  fine  trees  is  remarked  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  Tertiary  species  common  to  the  flora  of  both  the  arctic  and  the 
North  American  Tertiary  seem  to  indicate  for  the  plants  of  this  formation 
a  wider  range  of  distribution  than  ours  have  now.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  admit  that  the  whole  Tertiary  land  now  known  on  our  continent 
was  occupied  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  class  of  vegetation.  These 
so-cxilled  Tertiary  formations  may  have  been  in  progress  at  different 
places  during  a  long  period  of  time,  and  the  land'Suriface  successively 
invaded  by  vegetation.  Supposing  a  slow  upheaval  of  the  Tertiary  land, 
beginning  at  the  north,  with  there  a  rehitive  lowering  of  temperature, 
the  plants  of  that  region  may  have  by  slow  degrees  migrated  south- 
wanl  and  been  introduced  upon  a  more  recently  emerged  land  of  the 
game  epoch.  Even  without  admitting  this  hypothesis,  which  cannot  be 
here  snfticieutly  developed,  and  which  is  not  as  yet  sustained  by  positive 
evidence,  acomparative  wide  range  of  distribution  is  remarked  at  our  time 
for  some  species  related  to  those  of  our  Tertiary.  For  example,  Mag- 
nolm,  Lyriodendron,  Liqiddamhar^  seen  as  high  as  the  41°  and  42^  ot 
latitude  north,  descend  to  South  Florida,  a  difference  of  about  15o. 
More  common  species,  especially  those  which  generally  inhabit  the 
swamps  and  bogs,  like  Pruniis  Americana,  Amelanchier  Canadensis^  Vac- 
cinitim  corymhosum^  range  from  Middle  Florida  to  the  northern  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  on  more  than  20^  of  latitude.  The  same  range  may  be 
assigned  to  Acer  saccharinum^  Quercus  rubra,  Fagtis  ferruginea,  Corylns 
Americana^  Junijperus  Virginica,  all  species  intimately  related  to  species 
of  our  Tertiary.  The  average  of  latitude  of  the  Tertiary  deposits,  where 
the  Greenland  leaves,  described  by  Heer,  were  obtained,  is  70°  north. 
We  may  place  the  average  latitude  of  the  North  American  Tertiarv,  at 
least  for  Dr.  Hayden's  plants,  at  the  45°.  This  is  25°  of  latitude  for  the 
distribution  of  some  species  of  wide  range  of  the  Tertiary,  a  difference 
of  50  only  in  comparing  this  distribution  with  that  of  our  living  plants, 
and  which  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  evenness  of  the  land,  together 
with  the  grexiter  atmospheric  humidity  and  more  uniform  climate  of  the 
northern  liemisphere  at  tho  tertiary  epoch.  This  fact  is  rendered  evident 
by  the  great  deposits  of  coal  of  that  formation. 

The  land  connection  of  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  &c.,  with  our  continent 
duiing  the  Tertiary  period  seems  attested  by  the  distribution  of  the 
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North  American  Tertiary  flora.    The  ezamination  of  this  qnestaoa  vould 
demand  more  details  tiban  I  can  give  in  thie  abridged  report. 

§1.  SnUTIGBAFHIOAI.   DiBIlIIBimOH   OF    FOSSIL    PLAKIS    IN    THK 

North  Aherioan  Tbbtiabt  Fobuaxions. 

Bemarks  on  this  snbject  canoot  be  defloite  and  conclosire,  the  mate- 
ria obttuned  being  as  yet  too  scanty  to  furnish  valuable  information. 
The  table  of  distribution  of  the  fossil  plants  of  the  Miocene  of  Europe, 
as  eti4lblished  by  Heer,  as  a  complement  of  his  admirable  worb,  Flora 
Ttrtiaria  H^vetiea,  ennmerates  nine  hundred  and  twenty  species,  mark- 
ing tlieir  habitat  in  three  essential  divisions,  corresponding  with  Upper 
Miocene,MiddleMioGene,andLower  Miocene.*  Veryfew  of  these  species 
are  represented  in  a  single  stage  or  on  the  same  division  in  the  differ- 
ent geographical  sections  of  the  European  Tertiary,  and,  therefore,  few, 
if  any,  of  these  species  may  be  considered  as  leading  and  characteristic 
of  one  of  tbese  stages.  Of  course,  one  hundred  and  ninety  species  could 
not  but  afford  less  decisive  indications.  The  relation  indicated  by  the 
North  American  fossil  species,  now  under  consideration,  with  European 
species,  is  intimate  and  evident  enough  to  demonstrate  that  these  plants 
(H  ours  are  of  Tertiary  age,  as  it  has  been  already  sui'mised  by  the  com- 
parisons of  the  former  chapter.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety  forms 
of  onr  leaves  enumerated,  one-fourth  (45)  are  identical  with  species  of 
the  Miocene  of  Europe,  and  oue-fiftb  (33)  closely  allied  to  species  of  the 
same  formation;  but  nothing  more  can  be  ascertained;  and  a  reference 
of  these  plants,  per  groups  at  least,  to  any  stage  of  the  European  Terti- 
ary, would  be  mere  hypothesis.  This  assertion  is  proved  by  tbe  follow- 
ing table,  which  indicates  from  each  of  our  divisions  tbe  number  of 
American  species  identical  with  species  of  the  different  stages  of  the 
Miocene  of  Europe : 


.^n.. 

i 

1 

1 

1 
i 

a 

1 

1 

\ 

' 

1 

s 

* 

This  table  is  explicit.  It  shows  that  species  of  each  of  our  diTisions 
are  nearly  equally  scattered  in  the  various  stages  of  tbe  Miocene  of 
Europe,  and  that  about  one-half  of  them  are  identical  with  species  per- 
taining at  least  to  two  of  these  stages. 

On  what  kind  of  evidence  are  then  based  tbe  divisions  of  onr  own 
tablet  On  tbe  succession  of  strata  as  established  by  geological  obser- 
vationa.  The  station  of  some  of  these  strata,  especially  of  those  more 
interesting  by  the  large  number  of  fossil  plants  obtained :  Marshall, 
Baton  Pass,  Evanston,  six  miles  above  Spring  CaBon,  &c.,  is  in  such 
dose  connection  to  Cretaceous  strata  that  it  is  as  yet  not  possible  to  point 
out  a  line  of  division,  and  that  they  axe  therefore  classed  in  the  category 
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of  disputed  ground.  It  even  appears  that,  in  some  case  at  least,  fossQ 
animals  vouch  for  their  Cretaceous  relation.*  It  is  the  same  case  with 
the  fossil  plants  described  from  Mississippi  and  Tennessee.t  ThOT  were 
at  first  considered,  from  geological  evidence,  as  Oretaceous,  and  have 
been  definitely  admitted  as  of  the  Eocene  age.^  The  relation  of  the 
species  examined  here  from  specimens  of  Dr.  Hay  den,  and  which  are 
placed  in  the  Eocene  section  of  the  table,  have  the  same  general  charac- 
ter as  those  of  the  Mississippi,  and  are  evidently  of  the  same  age- 
Admitting,  therefore,  the  third  section  of  the  table  for  plants  of  me 
Eocene,  the  species  of  the  second  section  must  be  referred  to  the  Lower 
Miocene.  They  differ  by  their  general  facies  from  those  of  the  third 
section,  and  the  strata  with  which  they  are  connected  have  been  recog- 
nized as  of  a  higher  geological  horizon.  The  first  division  of  the  table, 
marked  Middle  Miocene,  is  by  its  flora  indefinite,  its  species,  as  already 
remarked,  having  relation  to  all  the  stages  of  the  Tertiary. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  know  anything  of  the  characters  of  the  flora 
of  the  different  stages  of  our  North  American  Tertiary  except  ofter  pro- 
longed and  careful  researches;  for  in  trying  to  ascertain  the  species  of 
plants  pertaining  to  a  peculiar  division  of  an  epoch,  the  results  appear 
to  be  the  same  for  the  Tertiary  as  for  the  Carboniferous  formations. 
Local  groups  are  generally  well  limited;  their  characters  are  at  first 
considered  as  resulting  from  difference  of  age.  But  more  extended 
researches  show  identical  vegetable  forms  at  other  places  of  evidently 
different  horizons,  forcing  the  conclusion  that  most  generally,  at  least, 
geographical  distribution  is  the  essential  cause  of  the  diversity  of  vege- 
table groups  in  the  same  formations. 

§  6.  Typical  Analogy  op  the  present  Flora  of  North  America 

WITH  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  Species. 

I  have  already  alluded  in  a  general  way§  to  this  fact:  that  the  essen- 
tial typos  of  our  actual  flora  are  marked  in  the  Cretaceous,  and  have 
come  to  us  after  passing,  without  notable  changes,  through  the  Ter- 
tiary formations  of  our  continent.  Before  any  species  of  our  Tertiary 
hjul  been  recognized  and  described,  the  general  facies  of  the  European 
Miocene  had  been  compared  to  that  of  the  present  North  American 
flora,  and  from  the  remarkable  analogy  of  the  vegetation  of  both  epochs, 
the  conclusion  had  been  driven,  that  the  present  flora  of  ours  had  received 
its  essential  representatives  from  species  migrated  from  the  European 
Tertiarj'.  If  the  assertion  brought  forth  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
is  right,  the  contrary  conclusion  is  true ;  that  is,  the  Tertiary  flora  of 
Europe  is  essentially  a  compound  of  American  types,  and  our  Cretaceous 
flora  is  the  ancestor  as  well  of  our  present  flora  as  of  that  of  the  Tertiary 
of  Europe.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  briefly  consider  the  essential 
l)roofs  of  this  assertion,  reserving  for  a  future  report  a  detailed  exposi- 
tion, which  may  be  rendered  more  conclusive  by  the  collecting  of  new 
materials.! 


*  Dr.  F.  v.  Haydcn  in  letters. 

t  SpecicB  of  Fo88il  Plauts  Iroin  the  Tertiary  of  Mississippi,  in  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc., 
vol.  XUI,  pp.  426  and  427. 

t  The  discnssion  on  the  ago  of  these  strata  is  clearly  and  thoroughly  exposed  in 
Dnnas's  Mannal  of  Geology,  pp.  509-511.  See  also  F.  V.  Havden's  Annual  Report  for 
1^0,  p.  383. 

$  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  vol.  XLVI,  p.  104. 

11  The  word  tifpe  is  here  used  in  its  more  general  scnse,'as  a  figure  of  something  to  oowke^ 
without  considering  antecedence.  In  that  way  it  is  more  acceptable  than  the  word 
race,  which  rather  offers  an  idea  of  derivation. 
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No  species  of  Qlumaceoe  is  as  yet  kuown  from  the  Oretaceoas  forma- 
tions of  tbis  continent,  but  from  uncertain  remains,  knots  separated 
fix>m  tbe  stem,  and  a  piece  of  a  stem  referable  to  the  genus  Arundo.    As 
Olumacew  and  Cifperacece  are  largely  represented  in  the  Tertiary,  we 
may  expect  to  find  types  of  these  orders  of  plants  in  some  strata  of  the 
Tipper  Cretaceous,  their  distribution  being  local,  as  remarked  formerly. 
JPer  contra^  the  Cretaceous  has  already  typical  representatives  of  the 
elssential  sections  of  the  Oymnospermcey  as  they  are  seen  later  in  the  Ter- 
tiary and  now  in  our  flora.    The  Cwpre»«lnea?are  represented  by  Olypim- 
trdbu8gracillimu8yJjsqx.}  theAhwtinecej  hyAraucaria  (t)  spathulatUj  Newby, 
Sequoia  formasa J  Lsqx.,  a  cone  of  AMetites  described  as  Pterophyllum,  (?) 
Jjsqx.j  all  these  from  Nebraska  and  Se^ia  Reichenhdchi,  Heer,  from  Mon- 
tana.   These  are  followed  in  the  Tertiary  by  a  number  of  forms  of  Taxo- 
€Uuniy  Glyptostrobus,  Sequoia^  &c.,  all  repeated  without  striking  variations 
in  our  flora.    Sequoia  is  well  represented  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe ;  but 
"this  genus  has  disappeared  from  its  flora,  as  also  from  our  northeastern 
American  flora,  being  still  distributed  in  California.    The  typo  of  our 
^bies  appears  to  be  Araiicaria  spathulata^  named  above,  a  form  referable 
-fco   three  species  of  Abietites,  tlescribed  by  Dunker  from  the  Quadcr- 
sandstein  of  Blankenburg,  and  which,  altogether,  may  represent  a  single 
species.    As  yet  we  have  no  remains  of  PinuSj  neither  from  the  Creta- 
oeous  nor  from  the  Tertiary.    Heer  has,  however,  described  two  species 
Irom  the  Cretaceous  of  Greenland,  and  twenty- four  species  from  the 
arctic  Tertiary.    That  they  have  not  been  found  yet  in  the  North 
American  measures,  is  merely  the  result  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  species  of  this  genus.    A  remarkable  group  of  the  Taxinece,  repre- 
sented already  in  our  Cretaceous  by  one  species  of  Phyllocladtis,  and  in  the 
Xiower  Tertiary"  by  a  Salishiiria,  is  out  of  our  present  flora.    The  species 
of  the  first  genus  inhabit  New  Holland  and  Tasmania  5  the  other  has  only 
one  living  representative  species  in  Japan.    Nothing  can  be  said  on  the 
causes  of  migration,  and  extinction  of  vegetable  types.    As  Australia  has 
now  animal  species  analogous  to  those  of  the  Cretaceous,  it  would  not  be 
peculiar  to  find  there  also  the  same  kind  of  analogy  for  plants.    Species, 
especially  of  conifers,  disappear  without  appreciable  causes,  as  some 
of  them  are  now  dying  out  at  our  time ;  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  pine 
jPintw  cenibra)  of  the  Alps,  the  giant  trees  of  Californiii,  {Sequoia^  &c.) 
That  our  climate  is  well  appropriate  to  the  vegetation  of  Salisburia 
adianti/olia  is  proved  by  the  result  of  its  culture.    There  is  in  the  row 
of  trees  bordering  the  Common  of  Boston,  a  splendid  representative  of 
this  species,  with  a  trunk  about  one  foot  in  diameter.    It  has  never  been 
sheltered,  and  is  there  mixed  with  elms  and  other  indigenous  si)ecies. 

But  the  conifers  do  not  furnish  the  essential  characters  to  our  present 
arborescent  flora.  Most  of  the  trees  of  our  forests  belong  to  the  first 
division  of  the  dicotyledonous  plants,  that  of  the  apetalous ;  the  sweet- 
gum,  the  willow,  the  poplar,  the  oak,  the  beach,  the  elm,  &c.,  are  of 
this  kind. 

Already  one  species  of  Liquidambar  is  known  from  its  remains  in  the 
Cretaceous.  L.  SMbintegrifoliuSj  intimately  related  to  another  species,  L. 
gracile.  of  tne  Lower  Tertiary  of  the  West.  Both  are  remarkable  for  the 
entire  borders  of  the  leaves;  but  for  this,  the  form  of  the  Cretaceous  leaf 
is  similar  to  that  of  L.  styraciflua.  our  sweet-gum.  Two  species  are  also 
represented  in  the  Miocene  of  iiurope.  Of  the  ix)plar8,  already  seven 
species  have  been  described  from  the  Cretaceous  of  Nebraska.  The 
types  of  our  actual  species  are  marked  there  already^  and  more  still  in 
the  species  of  the  Tertiary,  (21,)  some  of  them  identical  with  those  of 
the  same  formation  of  Europe.    The  willows  have  five  species  ul  ^^ 
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Gretaceons,  also  representing  typical  forms  of  our  living  species.  Thdr 
presence  in  the  Tertiary  is  attested,  as  far  as  we  know  yet,  by  four 
species.  The  oaks  of  our  living  flora,  with  the  great  diversity  of  forms  of 
their  leaves,  have,  also,  their  primitive  types  in  species  of  the  Cretaceous. 
Cue  type^  that  of  the  leaves  with  entire  borders,  like  Qtusrcm  PheUos^  Q. 
Imbricaria^  being  distinctly  marked,  especially  in  Q.  salicifolia^  "Sewhj.} 
Q,  ancepSy  Lsqx. ;  Q.  Ell^worthiana^  Lsqx.,  while  the  type  of  the  chestnut- 
oaks  is  essentially  represented  by  Q,  primordialiSj  Lsqx.  The  same  types 
traverse  our  Tertiary  flora,  and  there  multiply  in  the  nineteen  species  of 
Tertiary  forms,  analogous,  some  of  them  at  least,  to  species  distribnted 
at  our  time  in  Northeastern  and  in  Northwestern  America.  For  the 
beach,  the  leaves  of  our  Cretaceous  species,  also  diversified  in  fonns. 
while  traversing  the  Tertiary,  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  of 
the  living  species.  Even  the  chestnut  appears  to  be  represented  in  the 
Cretaceous  by  a  species  which  I  refer  to  QuercuSj  viz,  Q.  Mudgiu  cm 
account  of  the  branching  of  a  few  of  the  secondary  veins^  but  whicb  is 
a  true  Castanea  by  the  divisions  of  the  leaves.  After  this  we  have  in 
our  Cretaceous,  with  fewer  but  well  specified  representatives,  BehUa  in 
JB.  Beatriciana^  Lsqx.,  A^ni^^or  Corylus  in  a  large  leafAlnus  (f )  grandifoUOj 
Newby.;  Ficus  in  leaves  of  a  type  recognizable  in  numerous  forms  of  this 
genus  in  our  Tertiary,  with  si)ecies  of  Laurusy  SassqfraSj  and  Offuia- 
mamurij  all,  except  the  last,  types  of  living  species  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can flora.  One  of  the  three  forms  of  sassafras  of  our  Cretaceous  is.  by 
its  leaves,  undistinguishable  from  our  living  species.  The  genus  FitUa- 
nus  also  has  its  Cretaceous  type  preserved  to  our  time  with  scarcely  any 
variation  of  form  in  one  species^  which  I  have  referred  to  P.  acermdeij 
65pp.,  and  which  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  our  P.  occidentaUs.  In 
the  Tertiary  we  know  already  a  number  of  remarkable  species  of  this 
genus,  which  now  has  a  single  representative  on  our  continent|  and  is 
apparently  disappearing  from  the  present  flora. 

The  second  section  of  the  dicotyledonous,  the  monopetalous,  is  not 
largely  represented  in  North  America  by  arborescent  species.  We  have 
especially  shrubs.  However,  Diospiros  and  Andromeda  have  their  types 
marked  in  thQ  Cretaceous.  And  in  the  third  section,  the  polyi)etalous, 
our  Lirioden4onf  Magnoliay  Acer^  Rhamnns,  Aralia^  uuglamj  even  appa- 
rently Prunusy  whose  species  are  still  predominant,  have  all  typical 
representatives  in  the  Cretaceous  of  ours. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  pursue  these  researches  with  more  details, 
and  to  follow  some  specific  forms  in  their  development  through  the  Ter- 
tiary ;  but  mere  descriptions  are  insufficient  without  figures  for  such  a 
kind  of  comparison. 

Some  of  our  now  living  species,  of  course,  have  not  as  yet  any  recog- 
nized types  in  the  Cretaceous,  perhaps,  because  the  researches  have  not 
been  pursued  over  a  wide  extent  of  this  formation.  Nevertheless,  these 
Cretaceous  leaves  of  ours  have  a  fades  with  which  some  of  the  present 
forms  do  not  agree.  They  are  all  either  entire,  orlobed,  or  with  borders 
merely  undulate.  No  serrulate  or  doubly  serrate  leaf  has  been  recog- 
nized among  them,  and,  as  far  as  it  is  known  till  this  time,  all  the  genera 
whose  species  have  leaves  of  tbis  kiuil,  like  AlmiSy  CarpinuSj  OstryOj  Ulr 
mu8^  (!)  Fraxinus^  VitUy  Tiliaj  are  not  in  the  Cretaceous.  The  large 
leaf  referred  to  UlmuSj  (?)  by  Dr.  Newberry,  has  the  borders  undnlately 
and  obtusely  lobed ;  even  the  Cretaceous  si)ecies  of  Acer  are  merely 
thrce-lobed,  with  obtuse  lobes  and  entire  borders.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  study  the  apparent  absence  of  these  forms  in  the  Cretaceous,  and, 
if  real,  to  observe  in  the  Tertiary  the  origin  of  what  we  may  call  a  new 
type  and  the  transitions  to  it. 
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Some  other  groaps  of  plants  represented  in  the  Tertiary  flora  of  En- 
rope,  and  without  representatives  in  our  present  flora,  are  not  seen,  as 
it  has  been  remarked  already,  in  the  North  American  Cretaceons  and, 
Tertiary,  the  ProteaceaBj  the  MyrtacecBy  for  example.    The  total  absence 
of  a  gronp  which,  like  that  of  the  ProteacecBy  has,  in  the  Miocene  flora  of 
ISnrope,  thirty -five  species,  is  the  best  proof  we  may  have  of  the  homo- 
^reneity  and  indigenous  origin  of  our  flora.    Shall  I  say  of  its  antiquity 
too  f    Facts  seem  to  indicate  for  our  flora,  as  for  our  race,  a  northern 
origin.    Our  types  may  have  risen  in  Greenland  and  gradually  passed 
fioathward,  some  of  them  branching  to  Eurox)e.    But  as  these  types  of 
old  have  been  preserved  to  us  only,  we  may  at  least  admit  what  Agas- 
siz  calls  '^  the  more  ancient  character  of  our  flora,  which  bears  the  mark 
of  former  ages,  a  particularity  which  agrees  with  the  geological  struc- 
txiie,  and  indicates  that  this  region  was  a  large  continent  long  before 
extensive  tracts  of  land  had  been  lifted  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  any 
othec  part  of  the  world."  * 

Summary. 

The  recapitulation  of  the  essential  data  pointed  out  by  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  specimens  of  Dr.  Hay  den's  coUec- 
tion  of  fossil  plants  presents  the  following  conclusions: 

let.  The  Tertiary  flora  of  North  America  is,  by  its  types,  intimately 
x^lated  to  the  Cretaceous  flora  of  the  same  country. 

2d.  All  the  essential  types  of  our  present  arborescent  floRi  are  already 
inarked  in  the  Cretaceous  of  our  continent,  and  become  more  distinct 
suid  more  numerous  in  the  Tertiary  ^  therefore  the  origin  of  our  actual 
flora  is,  like  its  facies,  truly  North  American. 

3cL  Some  types  of  the  North  American  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  flora 
appear  already  in  the  same  formations  of  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  and 
Xceland^  the  derivation  of  these  types  is  therefore  apparently  from  the 
SiFCtic  regions. 

4th.  The  relation  of  the  North  American  Tertiary  flora  with  that  of 
tlie  same  formation  of  Europe  is  marked  only  for  North  American 
types,  but  does  not  exist  at  all  for  those  which  are  not  represented  in 
the  living  flora  of  this  continent.  Therefore  the  European  Tertiary  flora 
partly  originates  from  North  American  types,  either  directly  from  our 
continent  or  derived  from  the  arctic  regions. 

6th.  The  relation  of  the  Tertiary  flora  of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen 
with  ours  indicates,  at  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  epochs,  land  con- 
nection of  the  northern  islands  with  our  continent. 

6th.  The  species  of  plants  common  to  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
formations  of  the  arctic  regions  and  of  our  continent  indicate,  in  the 
mean  temperature  influencing  geographical  distribution  of  vegetation,  a 
difference,  in  -f,  equal  to  about  5^  of  latitude  for  the  Tertiary  and  Cre- 
taceous epochs. 

7th.  The  same  kind  of  observations  on  the  geographical  distribution 
of  vegetable  si^ecies  shows  at  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  times  differ- 
ences of  temperature  according  to  latitude,  analogous  to  what  is  remarked 
at  our  time  by  the  characters  of  the  southern  and  northern  vegetation. 
To  these  imi)ortant  conclusions,  the  examination  of  Dr.  Hayden's 
specimens  indicates  some  of  the  essential  points  which  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  for  directing  future  researches: 

Ist.  As  we  have  not  yet  sufficient  points  of  comparison  between  the 
fossil  flora  of  the  eastern  and  that  of  the  western  slopes  of  our  continent, 

*  Lake  Saporior,  its  physical  character,  &c.,  by  L.  Agasalz^  t^«  1^« 
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acqaaintance  with  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  species  of  California  is 
most  desirable.  The  marked  differences  in  the  present  floras  of  these 
slopes  may  be  explained  by  the  fossil  species.  Are  these  diffeienoes 
a  result  of  the  topography  of  the  country  as  fixed  at  or  after  the  Ter- 
tiary, or  do  they  already  originate  in  geographical  distribution  at  the 
Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  times  t 

2d.  We  have  no  sufficient  knowledge  as  yet  with  the  North  American 
Tertiary  plants  to  positively  indicate  if  any  stages  are  marked  in  this 
formation  by  difference  in  the  vegetation. 

3d.  A  close  study  of  the  plants  from  the  so-called  disputed  strata, 
which  in  superposition  to  Cretaceous  formations  appear  to  have  at  one 
place  Tertiary  types,  at  another  Cretaceous  ones,  is  desirable,  in  <»der, 
if  i>ossible,  to  discover  transitional  or  intermediate  forms  indicatiDg 
gradual  changes  from  the  Cretaceous  to  the  Tertiary  flora. 

4th.  In  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  purpose  it  is  most  desirable 
to  have  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  fossil  plants  of  the  Upper  Tertiary 
formations,  considered  as  of  Pliocene  age,  as  those  of  Mound  City,'  Ci 
lumbus,  Kentucky,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  Eiver,  and  also  with  the 
still  more  recent  deposits  of  leaves  between  the  mouth  of  the  Cumber* 
land  and  of  the  Tennessee  Eivers.  In  these,  also,  we  may  expect  to  see 
transitional  forms  of  vegetation  between  the  Tertiary  flora  and  ours. 


ON  THE  GEOLOGY  AND  PALEONTOLOGY  OF  THE  CRETACEOUS 

STRATA  OF  KANSAS. 

Bt  Edward  D.  Cope,  A.  M. 

pabt  I.— a  general  sketch  of  the  ancient  life. 

That  vast  level  tract  of  our  territory  lying  between  Missouri  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  represents  a  condition  of  the  earth's  surface  which 
has  preceded,  in  most  instances,  the  mountainous  or  hilly  type  so  preva- 
lent elsewhere,  and  may  be  called,  in  so  far,  incompletely  develoi)ed.  It 
does  not  present  the  variety  of  conditions,  either  of  surface  for  the 
support  of  a  very  varied  life,  or  of  opportunities  for  access  to  its  inte- 
rior treasures,  so  beneficial  to  a  high  civilization.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  old 
bed  of  seas  and  lakes,  which  has  been  so  gradually  elevated  as  to  have 
suffered  little  disturbance.  Consistently  with  its  level  surface,  its 
soils  have  not  been  carried  away  by  rain  and  flood,  but  rather  cover  it 
with  a  deep  and  wide-spread  mantle.  This  is  the  great  source  of  its 
wealth  in  nature's  creations  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  from  it 
will  be  drawn  the  wealth  of  its  future  inhabitants.  On  this  account  its 
products  have  a  character  of  uniformity ;  but  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  political  philosopher,  so  long  as  peace  and  steam  bind  the 
natural  sections  of  our  country  together,  so  long  will  the  plains  be  one 
imi)ortant  element  in  a  varied  economy  of  continental  extent.  But 
they  are  not  entirely  uninterrupted.  The  natural  drainage  has  worn 
channels,  and  the  streams  flow  below  the  general  level.  The  ancient 
sea  and  lake  deposits  have  neither  been  pressed  into  very  hard  rock 
beneath  piles  of  later  sediment,  nor  have  they  been  roasted  and  crystal- 
lized by  internal  heat.  Although  limestone  rock,  they  easily  yield  to  the 
action  of  water,  and  so  the  side  drainage  into  the  creeks  and  rivers  has 
removed  their  high  banks  from  many  rods  to  many  miles  from  their 
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original  positions.  In  many  cases  these  banks  or  bluffs  have  retained 
their  original  steepness,  and  have  increased  in  elevation  as  the  breaking 
down  of  the  rock  encroached  on  high^  land.  In  other  cases  the  rain- 
channels  have  cut  in  without  removing  the  intervening  rocks  at  once, 
and  formed  deep  gorges  or  caiions,  which  sometimes  extend  to  gresit 
distances.  They  frequently  communicate  in  every  direction,  forniing 
canons  labyrinths,  and  when  the  intervening  masses  are  cat.  away  at 
various  levels,  or  left  standing,  like  monuments,  we  have  the  character- 
istic i)eculiarities  of  ^^  bad  lands,"  or  mauvaises  terres. 

In  portions  of  Kansas  tracts  of  this  kind  are  scattered  over  the  conn- 
tiy  along  the  margins  of  the  river  and  creek  valleys  and  ravines.  The 
upper  stratum  of  the  rock  is  a  yellow  chalk,  the  lower  bluish,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  color  increases  the  picturesque  effect.  From  elevated 
points  the  plains  appear  to  be  dotted  with  ruined  villages  and  towns 
whose  avenues  are  lined  with  painted  walls  of  fortifications,  churches, 
and  towers,  while  side-alleys  pass  beneath  natural  bridges  or  expanil 
into  small  pockets  and  caverns,  smoothed  by  the  action  of  the  wind  car- 
rying hard  mineral  particles.  But  this  is  the  least  interesting  of  the 
peccdiarities  presented  by  these  rocks.  On  the  level  suriaces,  <leuuded  of 
soil,  lie  huge  oyster-like  shells,  some  opened  and  others  with  both  valves 
together,  like  remnants  of  a  half* finished  meal  of  some  titanic  race,  who 
lu^  been  frightened  from  the  board  never  to  return.  These  shells  are 
not  thicken^  like  most  of  those  of  past  periods,  but  couUiined  an 
animal  which  would  have  served  as  a  meal  for  a  large  party  of  men. 
One  of  them  measured  26  inches  across. 

If  the  explorer  searches  the  bottoms  of  the  rain-washos  and  ravines, 
he  will  doubtless  come  upon  the  fragment  of  a  tooth  or  jaw,  and  will 
generally  find  a  line  of  such  pieces  leading  to  an  elevated  ])osition  on 
the  bank  or  bluff  where  lies  the  skeleton  of  some  monster  of  the  ancient 
aea.  He  may  find  the  vertebral  column  running  far  into  the  limestone 
that  locks  him  in  his  last  prison  ;  or  a  paddle  extended  on  the  sloi>e,  as 
though  entreating  aid ;  or  a  pair  of  jaws  lined  with  lionid  teeth,  which 
grin  despair  on  enemies  they  are  helpless  to  resist ;  or  he  may  find  a 
oonic  mound  on  whose  apex  glisten  in  the  sun  the  bleached  bou^s  of  one 
whose  last  ofiice  has  been  to  preserve  from  destruction  the  friendly  soil 
on  which  he  reposed.  Sometimes  a  pile  of  huge  remains  will  be  discov- 
ered, which  the  dissolution  of  the  rock  has  deposited  on  the  lower 
level,  the  force  of  rain  and  wash  having  been  iusuificieut  to  carr^-  them 
away. 

But  the  reader  inquires,  What  is  the  nature  of  these  creatures  thus  left 
stranded  a  thousand  miles  from  either  ocean  ?  How  came  they  in  the 
limestones  of  Kansas,  and  were  they  denizens  of  land  or  sea  t  It  may 
be  replied  that  our  knowledge  of  this  chapter  of  ancient  history  is  only 
about  five  years  old,  and  has  been  brought  to  light  by  geological  explora- 
tions set  on  foot  by  Dr.  Turner,  Professor  Mudge,  Professor  Marsh,  W. 
£^  Webb,  and  the  writer.  Careful  examinations  of  the  remains  <liscov- 
ered  diow  that  they  are  nearly  all  to  be  referred  to  the  reptiles  and  fishes. 
We  find  that  they  lived  in  the  period  called  Cretaceous,  at  the  time  when 
the  chidk  of  England  and  the  green-sand  marl  of  New  Jersey  were  being 
deposited,  and  when  many  other  huge  reptiles  and  fishes  peopled  both 
sea  and  land  in  those  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  twenty  four  species 
of  reptiles  found  in  Kansas,  up  to  the  present  time,  varied  from  ten  to 
eighty  feet  in  length,  and  represented  six  orders,  the  same  that  occur 
in  the  other  regions  mentioned.  Two  only  of  the  number  were  terres- 
trial in  then*  habits,  and  two  were  flyers }  the  remainder  were  inhabit- 
ants of  the  salt  ocean.    When  they  swam  over  what  are  now  the  v^lsAv^ 
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the  coast  line  extended  from  Arkansas  to  near  Fort  Biley,  on  the  Kan- 
sas River,  and  passing  a  little  eastward  traversed  Minnesota  to  the 
British  possessions,  near  the  head^of  Lake  Superior.  The  extent  of  sea 
to  the  westward  was  vast,  and  geology  has  not  yet  laid  down  its  bound- 
ary ;  it  was  probably  a  shore  now  submerged  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
North  Paeific  Ocean. 

Far  out  on  its  expanse  might  have  been  seen  in  those  ancient  days, 
a  huge,  snake-like  form  which  rose  above  the  surface  and  stood  erect, 
with  tapering  throat  and  arrow-shaped  head ;  or  swayed  about,  describ- 
ing a  circle  of  twenty  feet  radius  above  the  water.  Then  it  would  dive 
into  the  depths,  and  naught  would  be  visible  but  the  foam  caused  by 
the  disappearing  mass  of  life.  Should  several  have  appeared  together, 
we  can  easily  imagine  tall,  twining  forms  rising  to  the  height  of  llie 
masts  of  a  fishing  fleet,  or  like  snakes  twisting  and  knotting  themselveB 
together.  This  extiuordinary  neck — ^forsuch  it  was — ^rosefrom  a  body 
of  elephantine  proportions;  and  a  tail  of  the  serpent-pattern  balanced 
it  behind.  The  limbs  were  probably  two  pairs  of  paddles  like  those  of 
PUsiomuruSy  fh)m  which  this  diver  chiefly  differed  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  bones  of  the  breast.  In  the  best  known  species  22  feet  repre- 
sent the  neck  in  a  total  length  of  50  feet 

This  is  the  ElasmoBaurus  platyurusy  Cope,  a  carnivorous  sea-reptile, 
no  doubt  adapted  for  deex)er  waters  than  many  of  the  others.  Like 
the  snake-bird  of  l^lorida,  it  probably  often  swam  many  feet  below  the 
surfa<3e,  raising  the  head  to  the  distant  air  for  a  breath,  then  withdraw- 
ing it  and  exploring  the  depths  40  feet  below,  without  altering  the  posi- 
tion of  its  body.  From  the  localities  in  which  the  bones  have  been 
found  in  Kansas,  it  must  have  wandered  far  from  land,  and  that  many 
kinds  of  fishes  formed  its  food  is  shown  by  the  teeth  and  scales  found 
in  the  position  of  its  stomach. 

A  second  species  of  somewhat  similar  character  and  habits  differed 
very  much  in  some  points  of  structure.  The  neck  was  drawn  out  to  a 
wonderful  degree  of  attenuation,  while  the  tail  was  relatively  very 
stout,  more  so,  indeed,  than  in  the  ElasmosauruSy  as  though  to  balance 
the  anterior  regions  while  occupied  in  various  actions ;  e.  g.j  while  cap- 
turing its  food.  This  was  a  powerful  swimmer,  its  paddles  measuring 
four  feet  in  length,  with  an  expanse  therefore  of  about  eleven  feet.  It 
is  known  as  Polycotylm  latipinnis^  Cope. 

The  two  species  just  described  formed  a  small  representation  in  our 
great  interior  sea,  of  an  order  which  swarmed,  at  the  same  time  or  near 
it,  over  the  gulfs  and  bays  of  old  Europe.  There  they  abounded  twenty 
to  one.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  was  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
the  real  rulers  of  the  waters  of  ancient  America,  viz,  the  Pythonomorphs. 
These  sea-serpents — for  such  they  were — embrace  more  than  half  the 
species  found  in  the  limestone  rocks  in  Kansas,  and  abound  in  those  of 
Xew  Jersey  and  Alabama.    Only  four  have  been  seen  as  yet  in  Europe. 

Researches  into  their  structure  h.avc  shown  that  they  were  of  wonder- 
ful elongation  of  form,  especially  of  tail.  That  their  heads  were  large, 
flat,  and  conic,  with  eyes  directed  partly  upward  ;  that  they  were  fur- 
nished with  two  pairs  of  paddles  like  the  flippers  of  a  whale,  but  with 
short  or  no  portion  representing  the  arm.  With  these  flippers  and  the 
eel-like  strokes  of  their  flattened  tail  they  swam,  some  with  less  others 
with  greater  speed.  They  were  furnished,  like  snakes,  with  four  rows  of 
formidable  teeth  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Though  these  were  not 
designed  for  mastication,  and,  without  paws  for  grasping,  could  have 
been  little  used  for  cutting,  as  weapons  for  seizing  their  prey  thej*  were 
^    very  formidable.    And  here  we  have  to  consider  a  i)eculiarity  of  these 
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creatures,  in  which  they  are  uniqae  among  animals.  Swallowing  their 
prey  entire  like  snakes,  they  were  without  that  wonderful  expansibility 
of  throat  due  ip  th^  latter  to  an  arrangement  of  levers  supporting  the 
lower  jaw.  Instead  of  this  each  half  of  that  jaw  was  articulated  or 
jointed  at  a  point  nearly  midway  between  the  ear  and  the  chin.  This 
was  of  the  ball-and-socket  type,  and  enabled  the  jaw  to  make  an  angle 
outward,  and  so  widen  by  much  the  space  enclosed  between  it  and  its 
fellow.  The  arrangement  may  be  easily  imitated  by  directing  the  arms 
forward,  with  the  elbows  turned  outward  and  the  hands  placed  near 
together.  The  ends  of  these  bones  were  in  the  Pythanomorpha  as  inde- 
pendent as  in  the  serpents,  being  only  bound  by  flexible  ligaments.  By 
turning  the  elbows  outward  and  bending  them,  the  space  between  the 
arms  becomes  diamond-shaped  and  represents  exactly  the  expansion 
seen  in  these  reptiles,  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  large  tish  or  other  body. 
Hie  arms,  too,  will  represent  the  size  of  jaws  attained  by  some  of  the 
smaller  species.  The  outward  movement  of  the  basal  half  of  the  jaw 
necessarily  twists  in  the  same  direction  the  column-like  bone  to  which 
it  is  8U8i>ended.  The  peculiar  shape  of  the  joint  by  which  the  last  bone 
is  attached  to  the  skull  depends  on  the  degree  of  twist  to  be  permitted, 
and  therefore  to  the  degree  of  expansion  of  which  the  jaws  were  capa- 
ble. As  this  differs  much  in  the  different  species,  they  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  column  or  "  quadrate  "  bone  when  found.  There  are 
some  curious  consequences  of  this  structure,  and  they  are  here  explained 
as  an  instance  of  the  mode  of  reconstruction  of  extinct  animals  from 
slight  materials.  The  habit  of  swallowing  largo  bodies  between  the 
branches  of  the  under  jaw  necessitates  the  prolongation  forward  of  the 
mouth  of  the  gullet ;  hence  the  throat  in  the  Pythanomorpha  must  have 
been  loose  and  almost  as  baggy  as  a  pelican's.  Next,  the  same  habit 
must  have  compelled  the  forward  position  of  the  glottis  or  opening  of 
the  windpipe,  which  is  always  in  front  of  the  gullet.  Hence  these 
creatures  must  have  uttered  no  other  sound  than  a  hiss,  as  do  ani- 
mals of  the  present  day  which  have  a  similar  structure;  as,  for  instance, 
the  snakes.  Thirdly,  the  tongue, must  have  been  long  and  forked, 
and  for  this  reason:  its  position  was  still  anterior  to  the  glottis,  so 
that  there  was  no  space  for  it  except  it  were  inclosed  in  a  sheath 
beneath  the  windpipe  when  at  rest,  or  thrown  out  beyond  the  jaws  when 
in  motion.  Such  is  the  arrangement  in  the  nearest  living  forms,  and  it 
is  ^ways  in  these  cases  cylindric  and  forked. 

The  giants  of  the  Pythonoviorpha  of  Kansas  have  been  called  Liodon 
prorigeTj  Cope,  and  Liodon  dyspelor,  Cope.  The  first  must  have  been 
abundant,  and  its  length  could  not  have  been  far  from  fifty  feet ;  certainly  . 
not  less.  Its  physiognomy  was  rendered  peculiar  by  a  long  projecting 
muzzle,  reminding  one  of  that  of  the  blunt-nosed  sturgeon  of  our  coa^t : 
but  the  resemblance  was  destroyed  by  the  correspondingly  massive  end 
of  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw.  Though  clumsy  in  appearance,  such 
an  arrangement  must  have  been  effective  as  a  ram,  and  dangerous  to 
his  enemies  in  case  of  collision.  The  writer  once  found  the  wreck  of 
an  individual  of  this  species  strewn  around  a  sunny  knoll  beside  a  bluff, 
and  his  conic  snout  pointing  to  the  heavens  formed  a  fitting  monument^ 
as  at  once  his  favorite  weapon,  and  the  mark  distinguishing  all  his 
race.' 

Very  different  was  the  Liodon  dyspelor^  a  still  larger  animal  than  the 
last,  with  a  formidable  armature.  It  was,  indeed,  the  longest  of  known 
reptiles,  and  probably  equal  to  the  great  finner-whales  of  modern 
oceans.  The  circumstances  attending  the  discovery  of  one  of  these 
will  always  be  a  pleasant  recollection  to  the  writer.    A  part  of  the  face> 
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witb  teeth,  was  observed  projecting  from  the  dide  of  a  bluff  by  a  com* 
panion  in  exploration,  Lieutenant  James  H.  Whitten,  United  States 
Army,  and  we  at  once  proceeded  to  follow  up  the  indication  with  knives 
and  picks.  Soon  the  lower  jaws  were  uncovered,  with  their  glistening 
teeth,  and  then  the  vertebne  and  ribs.  Our  delight  was  at  its  height 
when  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  and  part  of  the  hind  limb  were  laid  bare, 
for  they  had  never  been  seen  before  in  the  species  and  scarcely  in  the 
order.  While  lying  on  the  bottom  of  the  Cretaceous  sea,  the*  carcass 
had  been  dragged  hither  and  thither  by  the  sharks  and  other  rapacious 
animals,  and  the  parts  of  the  skeleton  were  displaced  and  gathered  into 
a  small  area.  The  massive  tail  stretched  away  into  the  bluff,  and  after 
much  laborious  excavation  we  left  a  portion  of  it  to  more  persevering 
explorers.  The  species  of  Clidastes  did  not  reach  such.a  size  as  some 
of  the  Liodons^  and  were  of  elegant  and  flexible  build.  To  prevent  their 
habits  of  coiling  from  dislocating  the  vertebral  column,  these  had  an 
additional  pair  of  articulations  at  each  end,  while  their  muscolar 
strength  is  attested  by  the  elegant  strisB  and  other  sculptures  which 
appear  on  all  their  bones.  Five  species  of  this  genus  occur  in  the 
Kansas  strata,  the  largest  (Clidastes  dnermrumy  Cope)  reaching  40  feet 
in  length.  The  discovery  of  a  related  species  {Holeodm  coryphccua^  Cope) 
was  made  by  the  writer  under  circumstances  of  difficulty  peculiar  to 
the  plains.  After  examining  the  bluffs  for  half  a  day  without  result,  a 
few  bone  fragments  were  found  in  a  wash  above  their  base.  Others 
led  the  way  to  a  ledge  40  or  50  feet  from  both  summit  and  foot^  where, 
stretched  along  in  the  yellow  chalk,  lay  the  projecting  portions  of  the 
whole  monster.  A  considerable  number  of  vertebrae  were  found  pre- 
served by  the  protective  embrace  of  the  roots  of  a  small  bush,  and  when 
they  were  secured,  the  pick  and  knife  were  brought  into  requisition  to 
remove  the  remainder.  About  this  time  one  of  the  gales,  so  common 
in  that  region,  sprang  np,  and,  striking  the  bluff  fairly,  reflected  itself 
upward.  So  soon  as  the  pick  pulverized  the  rock,  the  limestone  dust 
was  carried  into  eyes,  nose,  and  everj-  available  opening  in  the  clothing. 
I  was  speedily  blinded,  and  my  aid  disappeared  in  the  canon,  and  was 
seen  no  more  while  the  work  lasted.  Only  the  enthusiasm  of  the  stu- 
dent could  have  endured  the  discomfort,  but  to  him  it  appeared  a  most 
unnecessary  "  conversion  of  force  ^^  that  a  geologist  should  be  driven 
from  the  field  by  his  own  dust.  A  handkerchief  tied  over  the  fiice,  and 
pierced  by  minute  holes  opposite  the  eyes,  kept  me  from  total  blindness, 
though  dirt  in  abundance  penetrated  the  mask.  But  a  tine  relic  of 
creative  genius  was  extricated  from  its  ancient  bed,  and  one  that  leads 
its  genus  in  size  and  explains  its  structure. 

On  another  occasion,  riding  along  a  spur  of  a  yellow  chalk  bluff,  some 
vertebroB  lying  at  its  foot  met  my  eye.  An  examination  showed  that 
the  series  entered  the  rock,  and,  on  passing  round  to  the  opposite  side, 
the  jaws  and  muzzle  were  seen  projecting  from  it,  as  though  laid  bare 
for  the  convenience  of  the  geologist.  The  spur  was  small  and  of  soft 
material,  and  wo  speedily  removed  it  in  blocks,  to  the  level  of  the  rep- 
tile, and  took  out  the  remains  as  they  laid  across  the  base  from  side  to 
side. 

A  genus  related  to  the  last  is  Edestosaurm,  A  species  of  30  feet 
in  length,  and  of  elegant  proportions,  has  been  called  U,  tortor,  Cope. 
Its  slenderness  of  body  was  remarkable,  and  the  large  head  was  long 
and  lance-shaped.  Its  flippers  tapered  elegantly,  and  the  whole  ani- 
mal was  more  of  serpent  than  any  other  of  its  tribe.  Its  lithe  move- 
ments brought  many  a  fish  to  its  knife-shaped  teeth,  which  are  more 
eflicient  and  numerous  than  in  any  of  its  relatives.    It  was  found  coiled 
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np  beneath  a  ledge  of  rock,  with  it^si  skull  lying  undistarbed  in  the  cen> 
tef .  A  species  distingaished  for  its  small  size  and  elegance  is  Clidastea 
fumUus^  Marsh.  This  little  fellow  was  only  12  feet  in  length,  and  was 
probably  nnable  to  avoid  occasionally  fornishing  a  meal  for  some  of  the 
rapacious  fishes  which  abounded  in  the  same  ocean. 

Hie  flying  saurians  are  pretty  well  known  from  the  descriptions  of 
European  authors.  Our  Mesozoic  periods  had  been  thought  to  have  lacked 
these  singular  forms  until  Professor  Marsh  and  the  writer  discovered 
remains  of  species  in  the  Kansas  chalk.  Though  these  are  not  numer- 
ous, their  size  was  formidable.  One  of  them,  Omiihochirtis  harpyia^ 
Cope,  spread  eighteen  feet  between  the  tips  of  it^  wings,  while  the  0. 
umbrosusy  Cope,  covered  nearly  twenty- five  feet  with  his  expanse.  These 
strange  creatures  flapped  their  leathery  wings  over  the  waves,  and  otten 
plunging,  saized  many  an  unsuspecting  fish ;  or,  soaring  at  a  safe  distance, 
viewed  the  sports  and  combats  of  the  more  powerful  saurians  of  the 
sea.  At  night-fall,  we  may  imagine  them  trooping  to  the  shore,  and 
suspending  themselves  to  the  cliEa  by  the  claw-bearing  fingers  of  their 
wing-limbs. 

Tortoises  were  the  boatmen  of  the  Cretaceous  waters  of  the  eastern 
coast,  but  none  had  been  known  from  the  deposits  of  Kansas  until  very 
recently.  But  two  species  are  on  record ;  one  large  and  strange  enough 
to  excite  the  attention  of  naturalists  is  the  Protostega  gigasj  Cope. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  house  or  boat  of  the  tortoise  or  turtle  is  formed 
by  the  expansion  of  the  usual  bones  of  the  skeleton  till  they  meet  and 
unite,  and  thus  become  continuous.  Thus  the  lower  shell  is  formed  of 
unit^  ribs  of  the  breast  and  of  the  breast-bone,  with  bone  deposited  in  the 
skin.  In  the  same  way  the  roof  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  ribs 
with  bone  deposited  in  the  skin.  In  the  very  young  tortoise  the  ribs 
are  separate  as  in  other  animals ;  as  they  grow  older  they  begin  to 
expand  at  the  upper  side  of  the  upper  end,  and  with  increased  age  the 
expansion  extends  throughout  the  length.  The  ribs  first  come  in  con- 
tact, where  the  process  commences,  and,  in  the  land-tortoise,  they  are 
united  to  the  end.  In  the  sea-turtle,  the  union  ceases  a  little  above  the 
ends.  The  fragments  of  the  Protostega  were  seen  by  one  of  my  party 
projecting  from  a  ledge  of  a  low  bluff.  Their  thinness  and  the  distance 
to  which  they  were  traced  excited  my  curiosity,  and  I  straightway 
attacked  the  bank  with  the  pick.  After  several  square  feet  of  rock  had 
been  removed,  we  cleared  up  one  floor,  and  found  ourselves  well  repaid. 
Many  long  slender  pieces  of  two  inches  in  width  lay  upon  the  ledge. 
They  were  evidently  ribs,  with  the  usual  heads,  but  behind  each  head 
was  a  plate  like  the  flattened  bowl  of  a  huge  spoon,  placed  crosswise. 
Beneath  these  stretched  two  broad  plates,  two  feet  in  width,  and  no 
thicker  than  binder's  board.  The  edges  were  fingered,  and  the  surface 
hard  and  smooth.  All  this  was  quite  new  among  fiiU-grown  animals, 
and  we  at  once  determined  that  more  ground  must  be  explored  for 
further  light.  Alter  picking  away  the  bank,  and  carving  the  soft  rock, 
new  masses  of  strange  bones  were  disclosed.  Some  bones  of  a  large 
paddle  were  recognized,  and  a  leg-bone.  The  shoulder-blade  of  a  huge 
tortoise  came  next,  and  further  examination  showed  that  we  had 
stumbled  on  the  burial-place  of  the  largest  species  of  sea-turtle  yet 
known.  The  single  bones  of  the  paddle  were  eight  inches  long,  giviug 
the  spread  of  the  expanded  flipi>ers  as  considerably  over  fifteen  feet. 
But  the  ribs  were  those  of  an  ordinary  turtle  just  born,  and  the  great 
plates  represented  the  bony  deposit  in  the  skin,  which,  commencing 
independently  in  modern  turtles,  united  with  each  other  below  at  an 
early  day.    But  it  wa^  incredible  that  the  largest  of  known  tv\tt\fti^ 
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should  be  but  just  hatched,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  it  has  be 
concluded  that  this  ^^  ancient  mariner"  is  one  of  those  forms  not  nnoo 
mon  in  old  days,  whose  incompleteness  in  some  respects  points  to  t 
truth  of  the  belief  that  animals  have  assumed  their  modem  perfectio 
by  a  process  of  growth  from  more  simple  beginnings. 

The  Ci-etaceous  ocean  of  the  West  was  no  less  remarkable  for  its  fish 
than  for  its  reptiles.    Sharks  do  not  seem  to  have  been  so  common 
in  the  old  Atlantic,  but  it  swarmed  with  large  predaceons  forms  relat 
to  the  salmon  and  saury. 

Vertebrae  and  other  fragments  of  these  species  project  from  the  wo 
limestone  in  many  places.  I  will  call  attention  to  perhaps  the  most  f( 
midable  as  well  as  the  most  abundant  of  these.  It  is  the  one  who 
bones  most  frequently  crowned  knobs  of  shale,  which  had  been  Ic 
standing  amid  surrounding  destruction.  The  density  and  hardness 
the  bones  shed  the  rain  oft'  on  either  side,  so  that  the  radiating  gatte 
and  ravines  finally  isolated  the  rock  mass  from  that  surrounding,  Tl 
head  was  as  long  or  longer  than  that  of  a  fully  grown  grizzly  bei 
and  the  jaws  were  deeper  in  proportion  to  their  length.  The  maxi 
was  shorter  and  deeper  than  that  of  a  bull-dog.  The  teeth  were  i 
sharp  cylindric  fangs,  smooth  and  glistening,  and  of  irregular  size.  J 
certain  distances  in  each  jaw  they  projected  three  inches  above  t  je  gui 
and  were  sunk  one  inch  into  the  jaw  margin,  being  thus  as  long  as  tl 
fangs  of  a  tiger,  but  more  slender.  Two  such  fangs  crossed  each  oth- 
on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  front.  This  fish  is  known  as  Forthe 
molo88U8j  Cope.  Besides  the  smaller  fishes,  the  reptiles  no  doubt  su 
plied  the  demands  of  his  appetite. 

The  ocean  in  which  flourished  this  abundant  and  vigorous  life,  was ; 
last  completely  inclosed  on  the  west  by  elevations  of  sea-bottom,  so  th; 
it  only  communicated  with  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  at  the  Gnlf 
Mexico  and  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  continued  elevation  of  both  eastei 
and  western  shores  contracted  its  area,  and  when  ridges  of  the  sea-bc 
torn  reached  the  surface,  forming  long,  low  bars,  parts  of  the  water-ar< 
were  inclosed  and  connection  with  salt-water  prevented.  Thus  we 
the  living  beings  imprisoned  and  subjected  to  many  new  risks  to  lii 
The  stronger  could  more  readily  capture  the  weaker,  while  the  fish 
would  gradually  perish  through  the  constant  freshening  of  the  watc 
With  the  death  of  any  considerable  class  the  balance  of  food-supp 
would  be  lost,  and  many  larger  species  would  disappear  from  the  seen 
The  most  omnivorous  and  enduring  would  longest  resist  the  approa4 
of  starvation,  but  would  finally  yield  to  inexorable  fate ;  the  last  oi 
caught  by  the  shifting  bottom  among  shallow  pools,  from  which  h 
exhausted  energies  could  not  extricate  him. 

Part  II.— GEOLOGY. 

The  geology-  of  this  region  has  been  very  partially  explored,  but  a 
pears  to  be  quite  simple.  The  following  descrii>tion  of  the  section  aloi 
the  line  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Eailroad  will  i)robably  a])ply  to  simil; 
sections  north  and  south  of  it.  The  formations  referable  to  the  Cret 
ceous  period  on  this  line  are  those  called  by  Messrs.  M(»ek  and  Ha 
den  the  Dakota,  Benton,  and  Niobrara  groups,  or  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  A 
cording  to  Leconte,*  at  Salina,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  we 
of  the  State  line  of  Missouri,  the  rocks  of  the  Dakota  group  constitu 
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the  blufb,  and  continue  to  do  so  as  far  as  Fort  Barker,  thirty-three  miles 
farther  west.  They  are  '^  a  coarse,  brown  sandstone,  containing  irregular 
concretions  of  oxide  of  iron,"  and  nnmerous  moUusks  of  marine  origin. 
Near  Fort  Harker  certain  strata  contain  large  quantities  of  the  remains 

S saves  chiefly)  of  dicotyledoDous  and  other  forms  of  land  vegetation. 
ear  this  point,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  sandstone  beds 
are  covered  with  clay  and  limestone.  These  he  does  not  identify^  but 
])ortions  of  it  from  Bunker  Hill,  thirty-four  miles  west,  have  been  iden- 
tified by  Dr.  Hay  den  as  belonging  to  the  Benton  or  second  group.  The 
specimen  consisted  of  a  block  of  dark  bluish-gray  clay  rock,  which  bore 
the  remains  of  the  fish  Apsopelix  sauriformiSj  Cope.  That  the  eastern 
boundary  of  this  bed  is  very  sinuous  is  rendered  probable  by  its  occur- 
rence at  Brookville,  eighteen  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Fort  Harker,  on 
the  railroad.  In  sinking  a  well  at  this  point,  the  same  soft,  bluish  clay 
rock  was  traversed,  and  at  a  depth  of  about  30  feet  the  skeleton  of  a 
saurian  of  the  crocodilian  order  was  encountered,  the  Hyposaurtis  Vebbiij 
Cope. 

The  boundary  line  or  first  appearance  of  the  beds  of  the  Niobrara 
division  has  not  been  pointed  out,  but  at  Fort  Hays,  seventy  miles  west 
of  Fort  Harker,  its  rocks  form  the  bluffs  and  outcrops  everywhere. 
From  Fort  Hays  to  Fort  Wallace,  near  the  western  boundary  of  the 
State,  one  hundred  and  thirty -four  miles  beyond,  the  strata  present  a 
tolerably  uniform  appearance.  They  consist  of  two  portions — a  lower 
of  dark  bluish  calcareoargillaceous  character,  often  thin-bedded ;  and  a 
superior,  of  yellow  and  whitish  chalk,  much  more  heavily  bedded.  Near 
Fort  Hays  the  best  section  may  be  seen  at  a  point  eighteen  miles  north, 
on  the  Saline  River.  Here  the  bluffs  rise  to  a  height  of  200  feet,  the 
yellow  strata  constituting  the  upi)er  half.  No  fossils  were  observed  in 
the  blue  bed ;  but  some  moderate-sized  Ostrew,  frequently  broken,  were 
not  rare  in  the  yellow.  Half-way  between  this  point  and  the  fort,  my 
friend  N.  Daniels,  of  Hays,  guided  me  to  a  denuded  tract  covered  with 
the  remains  of  huge  shells  described  by  Mr.  Conrad,  at  the  close  of  this 
section,  under  the  names  of  Eaploscapha  grandis  and  M.  eccentrica. 
They  may  have  affinities  to  the  Rudisies;  some  of  them  are  27  inches  in 
diameter.  They  exhibited  concentric  obtuse  ridges  on  the  interior  side, 
and  one  species  a  large  crest  behind  the  hinge.  Fragments  of  fish 
vertebrae  of  the  Anogmim  type  were  also  found  here  by  Dr.  Janoway. 
These  were  exposed  in  the  yellow  bed.  Several  miles  east  of  the  post. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Janeway,  post-surgeon,  pointed  out  to  me  an  immense  accu- 
mulation of  hwceramus  jyroblematicus  in  the  blue  stratum.  This  species 
also  occurred  in  abundance  in  the  bluffs  west  of  the.  fort,  which  were 
composed  of  the  blue  bed,  capped  by  a  thinner  layer  of  the  yellow. 
Large  globular  or  compound  globular  argillaceous  concretions  coated 
with  gypsum  were  abundant  at  this  point. 

Along  the  Smoky  Hill  River,  thirty  miles  east  of  Fort  Wallace,  the 
south  bank  descends  gradually,  while  the  north  bank  is  bluffy.  This, 
with  other  indications,  points  to  a  gentle  dip  of  the  strata  to  the  north- 
west. The  yellow  bed  is  thin  or  wanting  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Smoky,  and  is  not  observable  on  the  north  fork  of  that  river  for  twenty 
miles  northward  or  to  beyond  Sheridan  Station  on  the  Kansas  Pacific 
Bailroad.  Two  isolated  hills,  "The  Twin  Buttes,"  at  the  latter  point, 
are  composed  of  the  blue  beds,  here  very  shaly,  to  their  summits.  This 
is  the  general  character  of  the  rock  along  and  north  of  the  railroad  be- 
tween this  point  and  Fort  Wallace. 

South  of  the  river  the  yellow  strata  are  more  distinctly  developed. 
Butte  Creek  Valley,  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles  to  the  south^  ia  m»x%v\Skfej\ 
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by  blufifs  of  from  20  to  150  feet  in  height  on  its  sonthem  side,  while  the 
northern  rises  gradually  into  the  prairie.  These  bluffs  are  of  yellow 
chalk,  except  from  ten  to  forty  feet  of  blue  rock  at  the  base,  althongh 
many  of  the  cafLons  are  excavated  in  the  yellow  rock  exclusively.  Ihe 
bluffs  of  the  upper  portion  of  Butte  Creek,  Fox  and  Fossil  Spring  (five 
miles  south)  CaQons  are  of  yellow  chalk,  and  the  reports  of  several 
persons  stated  that  those  of  Beaver  Creek,  eight  miles  south  of  Fossil 
Spring,  are  exclusively  of  this  material.  Those  near  the  mouth  of  Beaver 
Creek,  on  the  Smoky,  are  of  considerable  height,  and  appear,  at  a  dis- 
tance, to  be  of  the  same  yellow  chalk. 

I  found  these  two  strata  to  be  about  equally  fossiliferous,  and  am 
unable  to  establish  any  paleontological  difference  between  them.  They 
pass  into  each  other  by  gradations  in  some  places,  and  occasionally 
present  slight  laminar  alternations  at  their  line  of  junction.  I  have 
specimens  of  Cimolichthys  semianceps,  Cope,  from  both  the  blue  and  yel- 
low beds,  and  vertebrae  of  the  Liodon  glandiferus^  Cope,  were  found  in 
both.  The  large  fossil  of  Liodon  dyspelor^  Cope,  was  found  at  the  junction 
of  the  beds,  and  the  caudal  ])ortion  was  excavated  from  the  blue  stratum 
exclusively.  Portions  of  it  were  brought  east  in  blocks  of  this  material, 
and  these  have  become  yellow  and  yellowish  on  many  of  the  exposed 
surfaces.  The  matrix  adherent  to  all  the  bones  has  become  yellow.  A 
second  incomplete  si)ecimen,  undistinguishable  from  this  species,  was 
taken  from  the  yellow  bed. 

As  to  mineral  contents,  the  yellow  stratum  is  remarkably  uniform 
in  its  character.  The  blue  shale,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  contains 
numerous  concretions,  and  great  abundance  of  thin  layers  of  gypsum 
and  crystals  of  the  same.  Near  Sheridan,  concretions  and  septaria  are 
abundant.  In  some  places  the  latter  are  of  great  size,  and  being  im- 
bedded in  the  stratum  have  suffered  denudation  of  their  contents,  and 
the  septa  standing  out  form  a  huge  honey-comb.  This  region,  and  the 
neighborhood  of  Eagle  Tail,  Colorado,  are  noted  for  the  beauty  of  their 
gypsum  crj  stals,  the  first  abundantly  found  in  the  Cretaceous  formation. 
These  are  hexagonal-radiate,  each  division  being  a  pinnate  or  feather- 
shaped  lamina  of  twin  rows  of  crystals.  The  clearness  of  the  mineral 
and  the  regular  leaf  and  feather  forms  of  the  crystals  give  them  much 
beauty.  The  bones  of  vertebrate  fossils  preserved  in  this  bed  are  often 
much  injured  by  the  gypsum  formation  which  covers  their  surface,  and 
often  penetrates  them  in  every  direction. 

The  yellow  bed  of  the  Niobrara  group  disappears  to  the  southwest, 
west,  and  northwest  of  Fort  Wallace  beneath  a  sandy  conglomerate  of 
uncertain  age.  In  color  it  is  light,  sometimes  white,  and  the  component 
pebbles  are  small  and  mostly  of  white  quartz.  The  rock  weathers  irreg- 
ularly into  holes  and  fissures,  and  the  soil  covering  it  is  generally  thin  and 
poor.  It  is  readily  detached  in  large  masses,  which  roll  down  the  bluffs. 
No  traces  of  life  were  observed  in  it,  but  it  is  probably  the  eastern  mar- 
gin of  the  southern  extension  of  the  White  Eiver  Miocene  Tertiary 
stratum.  This  is  at  least  indicated  by  Dr.  Bayden  in  his  geological 
preface  to  Leidy's  Extinct  Mammals  of  Dakota  and  Nebraska. 

Economically  the  beds  of  the  Niobrara  formation  possess  little  value 
except  when  burned  as  a  fertilizer.  The  yellow  chalk  is  too  soft  in  many 
places  for  buildings  of  large  size,  but  it  will  answer  well  for  those  of 
moderate  size.  It  is  rather  harder  at  Fort  Hays,  as  I  had  occasion  to 
observe  at  their  quarry.  That  quarried  at  Fort  Wallace  does  not  appear 
to  harden  by  exposure;  the  walls  of  the  hospital,  noted  by  Leconte  on 
liis  visit,  remained  in  1871  as  soft  as  they  were  in  1807.  A  few  worth- 
less beds  of  bituminous  shale  were  observed  in  Eastern  Colorado. 
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The  only  traces  of  glacial  action  in  the  line  explored  were  seen  near 
Topeka.  Soath  of  the  town  are  several  large,  erratic  masses  of  pink 
and  bloody  quartz,  whose  sur&ces  are  so  polished  as  to  appear  as  though 
vitrified.  They  were  transported,  perhaps,  from  the  Azoic  area  near 
Lake  Superior. 

Past  HI.— SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FAUNA. 

EEPTILIA. 

1.  From  the  Benton  Group. 

The  only  reptile  yet  indicated  from  this  stratum  in  Kansas  is  the 
crododilian. 

Htposaurus  Vebbii,  Cope. — A  species,  of  8  or  10  feet  in  length, 
found  in  digging  a  well  at  Brookville,  and  presented  to  me  by  my  friend 
Dr.  Wm.  B.  Webb,  of  Topeka.    The  individual  discovered  was  not  fully 

grown,  but  indicates  a  smaller  and  stouter  crocodile  than  the  H.  rogersiij 
wen,  of  the  New  Jersey  green-sand.    This  genus  belongs  to  the  group 
with  subbiconcave  vertebrae,  and  had  a  long,  subcylindric  snout. 

2.  From  the  Niobrara  Bed. 

Twenty-three  species  constitute  what  is  known  of  the  Cretaceous 
reptilian  fauna  of  this  area.  These  have  been  discovered  in  large  part 
by  exploring  expeditions  conducted  by  Professor  Mudge,  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  of  Kansas;  by  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege; and  by  the  writer. 

These  species  rejiresent  four  of  the  orders  already  known  to  exist  in 
the  Cretaceous  beds  of  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  writer 
first  pointed  out  the  existeuce  of  Pythonmnorpha  and  Sauropterygiaj  and 
subsequently  discovered  Testudinata.  Proi'essor  Marsh  has  added  to 
these  the  Oniithosauria,  The  first  named  of  these  orders  is  by  far  the 
most  abundant,  the  relative  number  of  species  being  as  follows :  Fytho- 
lunnorphaj  17;  Sauropterygia,  2;  Testudinata^  2;  Ornithosauriay  2. 

The  first-named  order  includes  species  formerly  referred  to  the  LaceV' 
iUiaj  or  lizards  proper,  but  the  structures  of  the  posterior  region  of  the 
cranium,  of  the  pelvic  arch,  and  of  the  limbs,  indicate  that  they  consti- 
tute a  well-marked  division.  The  cranium  mingles  lizard  and  serpent 
characters ;  the  pelvis  is  entirely  peculiar,  while  the  limbs  are  somewhat 
like  those  of  Plesiosauriia  and  turtles.  In  form  they  were  exceedingly 
elongate  and  snake-like,  with  eel-like,  flattened  tail  of  gi'eat  length,  two 
Xmirs  of  flippers,  a  short  neck,  and  very  long,  acute,  flat  head,  with  the 
eyes  opening  upwards. 

In  the  Sauropterygians  the  proportions  were  reversed,  the  neck  being, 
in  the  two  known  Ksinsas  species,  excessively  elongate,  and  the  tail 
rather  less  so.  The  two  pairs  of  flippers  were  elongate  and  powerful, 
and  the  head  was  light  and  rather  small,  as  would  be  appropriate  to 
its  portion  at  the  extremity  of  so  long  a  neck. 

The  Testudinata,  or  turtles,  are  well  known  in  their  general  appear- 
ance. Those  yet  known  from  Kansas  are,  however,  very  peculiar.  The 
Cynocercus  had  a  long,  slender  tail,  while  the  Proiostega  had  no  shell, 
properly  so  called.  In  other  words,  the  ribs  remained  distinct,  as  in 
the  young  of  existing  sea-turtles,  or  as  in  the  adult  Sphargkj  but  large, 
bony  shields  were  developed  in  the  skin. 

The  Omithosauria  are  the  flying  reptiles,  which  share  with  their  rep- 
tilian features  some  characters  of  birds.    Two  species  of  cqvi^v^^t^X^^ 
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size  has  left  abimdant  bat  crashed  frafifmeiits  in  the  yellow  chalk  of 
the  Kiobrara  formation.  One  species  mast  have  measared  nearly  26  feet 
across  the  wings.  The  giants  of  this  sea  were  the  Liodan  prariffer^  Ck>pe; 
L.  dyspelarj  Cope;  Polycotylus  latipinniaj  Cope;  and  EkuiMsaurus pla^fu- 
ru8j  Cope.  Of  these  the  first  was  apparently  the  most  abnndant.  The 
second  was  the  most  elongate,  exceeding  in  length  perhaps  any  other 
known  reptile.  The  last  named  had  the  most  massive  body^  and 
exhibited  an  extraordinary  appearance  in  conseqnence  of  the  great 
iength-  of  its  neck. 

Order  L— PYTHONOMOEPHA,  Cope- 
Trans.  Ainer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1868;  Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.,  1871,  December. 

The  material  obtained  daring  the  antamn  of  1871  by  the  writer  proves 
conclasively  that  this  order  of  reptiles  attained  apredominant  impoitanoe 
daring  the  Niobrara  epoch  of  the  Cretaceous  period.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  great  profusion  of  individual  remains  and  specific  forms.  Al- 
though occurring  in  America  wherever  the  Cretaceous  formation  appears, 
they  are  so  far  more  numerously  represented  in  Kansas  than  elsewhere. 
Though  not  rare  in  New  Jersey,  crocodiles  and  tortoises  outnumber 
them ;  but  in  Kansas  all  other  orders  are  subordinate  to  the  Pythano- 
morpha.  As  is  now  well  known  since  1868,*  the  seas  of  the  American 
continent  were  the  home  of  this  order,  while  they  were  comparatively 
rare  in  those  of  Europe.  In  the  latter  country  we  have  four  species 
only  determined  by  paleontologists,  viz: 

Mosasaurus 2 

Liodon '. . .     1 

(!)  Saurospondylus 1 

In  North  America  the  species  have  been  exactly  determined  from 
three  regions,  as  follows: 

Oreen-saiid  of  New  Jersey. 

Mosasaurus 6 

Baptosaurus 2 

Clidastes 2 

Liodon . .  4 

(?)  Diplotomodon 1 

15 

Rotten  limestone^  Alabama. 

Mosasaurus 1 

Holcodus 1 

Liodon 3 

Clidastes 2 


•  See  Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  Vol.  XIV. 
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Chalk  of  Kansas. 

Clidastes 3 

Edestosaarus 4 

Holcodas -. 4 

LiodoQ 6 

17 

We  have  additional  species  from — 

North  Carolina,  (Mosasaurus) 1 

Mississippi,  (Platecarpus) 1 

Nebraska,  (Mosasaurus) ^ 1 

Making,  with  the  others  from — 

New  Jersey 15 

Alabama 7 

Kansas 17 

A  total  of 42 

Of  these  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  which  extends  its  range  into 
any  two  of  the  areas  above  named,  while  some  of  these  districts 
possess  peculiar  genera.  It  is,  nevertheless,  premature  to  draw  any 
conclusions  as  to  geographical  range,  as  most  of  the  species  are 
known  from  but  few  specimens  as  yet. 

The  present  investigations  have  added  some  points  of  importance  to 
the  history  of  the  structure  of  the  order. 

First,  as  to  the  pterygoid  bones.  It  appears  that  these  elements  are 
thin  plates,  having  a  free  laminar  termination,  and  are  entirely  tooth- 
less. They  articulate  with  the  palatines  by  a  process  which  fits  the  pos- 
terior emargination  of  the  latter.  In  the  Edestosaurus  tortor  they  are 
about  half  the  length  of  the  palatines.  They  present  no  indications  of 
ectopterygoid.  The  bones  named  by  authors  pterygoids,  in  imitation 
of  Cuvier,  are  elongate  palatines,  and  the  external  process  extending 
to  the  maxillary  is  that  seen  in  Varanij  serpentSj  &c.,  and  is  at  no  time 
distinct  from  the  palatines. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  parieto-squamosal  arch,  which  is  well  developed. 
It  is  preserved  in  Rolcodus  ictericus  and  Liodon  curtirostris  in  its  parietal 
part,  and  H.  coryphwus  in  the  squamosal  part.  It  was  quite  strong  in  the 
species  named. 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  pelvis.  This  part,  which  has  been  observed  by  Marsh 
in  Edestosaurus  dispar^  is  unusually  perfect  in  Liodon  dyspelor.  The 
pubes  are  the  only  elements  united  below*,  forming  a  weak  support  to 
the  abdomen.  The  ilia  are  slender,  not  united  with  the  vertebral  pro- 
cesses above,  or  without  indications  of  such  contact.  The  ischia  are 
the  most  slender  and  directed  backward.  The  peculiarities  of  the  pelvis 
add  to  the  broad  distinction  between  this  order  and  the  Lacertilia. 

Fourthly,  in  the  hind  limb.  The  femur  of  L.  crassartus  has  been 
described  by  the  writer,  and  Professor  Marsh  asserts  its  existence  in 
lAodoUy  Clidastes,  and  Edestosaurus.  The  present  collection  exhibits  both 
femur,  tibia  and  fibula  of  L.  dyspelor,  and  these  elements  are  now  first 
described.  The  drst  mentioned  is  not  larger,  sometimes  smaller,  than 
the  humerus,  and  has  a  prominent  trochanter,  nearly  connected  with  , 
the  head.    The  shaft  is  not  curved,  and  the  distal  end  la  ^il\^^\A<^^« 
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The  tibia  is  a  narrow  bone,  expanded  at  both  ends ;  the  fibnla  is  like 
that  of  PleriosauruSy  bnt  wider,  or  partly  discoid.  It  has  been  known 
to  naturalists,  bnt  not  determined.  Thus,  I  figured  it  for  Liodon  UmSj^ 
and  Leidy  figured  it  for  an  Upper  Mississippi  species.! 

There  was  for  a  considerable  time  doubt  as  to  the  structure  of  the 
anterior  limbs  in  this  order,  some  authors  asserting  their  ambulatory, 
others  their  natatory  character.  Dr.  Leidy  infeired  that  they  were 
flippers,  after  an  examination  of  a  humerus  from  Mississippi.  This 
turns  out  to  belong  to  a  turtle,  {Protostega  tuberosaj  Cope ;)  hence  the 
first  real  determination  of  the  character  of  these  members  was  made  by 
the  writer  in  his  description  of  the  four  limbs  of  Clidagtes  propytkoHj 
the  fij^t  species  in  which  they  were  well  represented  by  specimens. 

CLIDASTES,  Cope. 

Pioo.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  186d,  p.  233;  Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1870,  p.  211. 

YertebrsB  with  the  zygosphen  articulation.  [Palatine  bones  flat  and 
alate ;  the  teeth  not  exposed  at  their  bases  unequally.  This  i>oint  has 
not  been  observed  in  the  type  species  0.  iguanavus.] 

Clidastes  cineriabum,  Cope,  (Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1870, 583.) — 
Two  individuals  from  different  points  near  the  North  Fork  of  the  Smoky 
Hill  River,  Kansas. 

The  largest  species  of  the  genus. 

Clidastes  yymanu.  Marsh,  (Amer.  Jour.  Sci.  and  Arts,  June,  1871.)— 
From  two  individuals  urom  the  Smoky  Hill  Biver  and  its  North  Fork. 
A  small  species. 

Clidastes  pumilus.  Marsh,  (loe.  cit) — ^From  one  individual  from  the 
Smoky  Hill  Eiver.  The  smallest  known  Mosasauraidy  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Marsh,  reaching  a  length  of  only  12  feet. 

EDESTOSAURUS,  Marsh. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.  and  Arts,  1871,  Jime. 

VertebroB  with  the  zygosphen  articulation ;  palatine  bones  narrow, 
partly  vertical ;  the  bases  of  the  pterygoid  teeth  exposed  on  one  side,  or 
pleurodont.  (It  is  uncertain  whether  the  type  of  Clidastes  i)reseuts  this 
structure  or  not.) 

Edestosaurus  TORTOlt,  Cope,  (Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  1871,  De- 
cember.)— A  slender  species  of  some  30  feet  in  length,  with  a  narrow, 
pointed  head  of  2i  feet.  Its  teeth  are  compressed,  and  with  a  cutting 
edge  fore  and  aft,"and  were  18  in  number  on  the  under  jaw;  the  palate 
was  armed  with  11  teeth. 

Found  near  Fossil  Spring. . 

Edestosaurus  stenops,  Cope,  (loc.  cit) — A  species  not  unlike  the 
last,  founded  on  one  individual  of  rather  heavier  proportions.  Its 
prominent  character  is  the  narrowness  of  the  lace  in  front  of  the  orbits, 
the  prefrontal  bones  being  nearly  vertical  instead  of  horizontal. 

From  Fossil  Spring. 

Edestosaurus  dispar,  Marsh,  (Amer.  Jour.  Sci.  and  Arts,  June. 
1871.)— Smoky  Hill  Eiver. 

Edestosaurus  VELOX,  Marsh,  {loc.  ci7.)— Near  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Smoky  Hill  Kiver. 

*  Trans.  Amor.  Philos.  Soc.,  1869,  p.  205. 

t  Cretaceous  ReptUes  U.  S.,  Tab.  VIII,  Fig.  10. 
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HOLCODUS,  Gibbes,  (Cope  emend.) 

YertebrsB  without  the  zygosphen  articalation.  Palatine  bones  flat, 
horizontal  alate ;  its  teeth  not  unequally  exposed  at  the  bases,  or  not 
pleurodont.  This  genus  bears  the  same  relation  as  regards  the  palatuie 
bones  and  teeth  to  the  genus  Liodon  that  CUdastea  does  to  Edestosavr 
ru$, 

HoLGODUS  coEYPH^us,  Cope,  (Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1871,  De- 
cember.)— ^A  stouter  species  than  the  Edestosauri  above  noticed,  with 
an  elevated  occipital  crest,  rising  vertically  item  the  occipital  condyle. 
The  upper  jaw  supports  thirteen  sharp,  curved  teeth,  of  which  two  are 
in  the  premaxillary  bone.    Palatine  teeth,  12.    Length,  30  feet 

Found  on  Fossil  Spring  GafLon. 

HoLCODUS  TEOTULUS,  Copc,  (lo€.  cit) — ^A  Smaller  species  than  the  last, 
with  the  cervical  vertebrsB  flattened,  and  all  the  vertebrsB  with  a  rudi- 
ment of  the  additional  articulation  found  in  Clidastes.  Length,  about  20 
feet.    Quadrate  bone  as  in  H.  mudgei. 

From  Butte  Creek. 

HoLCODUS  iCTERicus,  Cope,  Liodon  ictericusy  Cope,  (Proc.  Amer. 
Philos.  Soc.,  1870,  p.  677;)  (Hayden's  Geological  Survey  of  Wyoming 
and  Ac^'oining  Territories,  1871.) — In  addition  to  the  two  individuals  of 
tnis  species  procured  by  Professor  B.  F.  Mudge,  in  one  of  his  geologi- 
cal surveys,  the  writer  obtained  a  considerable  part  of  a  third  from  a 
low  bluff  on  Fox  Canon,  south  of  Fort  Wallace.  It  is  a  species  of  about 
the  size  of  the  H.  corffphceusy  and  has  a  rather  short  head.  It  lacks  the 
rudimental  zygospheue  so  prominent  in  H.  coryphceus  and  IT.  tectulus, 

HoLGODUS  MTJDGEi,  Copcj  Liodon  mudgH.  Cope,  (Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc,  1870,  681 ;  Hayden's  Survey  Wyommg,  &c.,  1871,  p.  — .) 
A  specimen  was  obtained  by  Prof.  Mudge,  on  the  Smoky  Hill  Eiver, 
jaws  and  with  teeth  were  found  on  Fox  Caiion  by  the  writer.  The  charac- 
ters distinguishing  it  are  the  following:  Vertebrae  without  rudimental 
zygosphen;  quadrate  bones  with  plane  surfaces  from  the  proximal 
articular  surface  and  the  external  obtuse-angled  ridge  to  the  meatal 
pit,  the  latter  therefore  not  sunk  in  a  depression  as  the  other  species. 

LIODON,  Owen,  (Cope  emend.) 

Trmns.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  1870,  p.  200. 

VertebrcB  without  zygosphen  and  zygantrum.  Palatine  bones  vertical, 
separated  from  each  other,  narrowed ;  the  teeth  more  or  less  pleurodont. 
Chevron-bones  articulated  freely  with  the  caudal  vertebrsB. 

This  genus  embraces  several  species  from  the  Kansas  chalk,  which 
vary  in  size  from  that  most  usual  in  the  last  genus  to  the  largest 
known  in  the  order. 

Liodon  cubtirostbis,  Cope,  (Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1871,  De- 
cember.)— The  specimen  above  described  was  found  by  the  writer  on  the 
denuded  foot  of  a  bluff  on  the  lower  part  of  Fossil  Spring  Canon. 
The  posterior  part  of  the  cranium,  with  several  vertebrse,  were  found 
exposed,  and  many  other  bones,  including  the  cranium,  were  found  only 
covered  by  the  superficial  wasted  material.  Other  portions  were  ex- 
posed on  excavating  the  blue-gray  bed  of  the  side  of  the  spur  a^oining. 
The  name  has  reference  to  the  abbreviation  of  the  head  and  jaws.  These 
are  relatively  shorter  than  in  any  other  species  here  described  where 
these  parts  are  known.  The  end  of  the  muzzle  does  not  overhang,  but 
descends  gradually  to  the  tooth-line.    There  are  but  10  isiML^^^ds^'s  ^^^^ 
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and  2  premaxillaries  on  each  side.    Size  about  that  of  H.  oorgpJuBuSj 
or  near  30  feet  in  length. 

LiODON  GLANDiFEBUS,  Oope,  {loc.  cit) — A  larger  species  than  the  last, 
with  apparently  a  greater  flexibility  of  body,  as  indicated  by  the  forms  of 
the  vertebral  centra.  It  is  represented  by  portions  of  two  individoalB 
from  localities  twenty-fl ve  miles  apart  There  are  nnfortonately  in  each 
case  only  a  cervical  vertebra,  but  they  agree  in  possessing  such  peculiari- 
ties as  distinguish  them  widely  from  anything  yet  known  to  the  writer. 

LiODON  LATiSPiNUS,  Copc,  (Proc.  Am.  FhOos.  Soc.,  1871,  p.  160; 
loc.  cit,  1871,  December.) — ^The  remains  representing  this  species  con- 
sist of  seven  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebrse,  five  of  them  being  continuous 
and  inclosed  in  a  clay  concretion.  It  is  a  large  species,  nearly  equal- 
ing the  L.  mitchillii  in  its  dimensions ;  that  is,  40  or  50  feet  in  lengthy 
and  is  intermediate  between  such  gigantic  forms  as  L.  dyapelar  and  the 
lesser  L.  curtvrostris.  The  type  specimens  were  found  by  Professor  B. 
F.  Mudge,  one  mile  southwest  of  Sheridan,  near  the  *' Gypsum  Buttes." 

LiODON  GBASSABTUS,  Copc,  sp.  uov. ;  Liodotij  large  species  near  L* 
proriger,  Cope,  (Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  1871,  p.  168.) — ^This  saurian, 
which  is  similar  in  size  to  the  last,  is  represented  by  a  series  of  dorsal, 
lumbar,  and  caudal  vertebne,  with  some  bones  of  the  limbs. 

The  vertebrsB  are  as  much  distinguished  for  their  shortness  as  those 
of  L.  latispinus  are  for  their  elongation.  The  articular  faces  are  but 
little  broader  than  deep,  and  their  axes  are  slightly  oblique.  This 
species  is  interesting  as  having  furnished  the  materials  for  the  first  de- 
scription of  the  posterior  extremities  in  this  order  of  reptilea  The 
humerus  is  a  remarkable  bone,  having  the  outline  of  that  of  Clidastes 
prapythotij  Cope,  but  is  very  much  stouter,  the  anteroposterior  dimen- 
sions of  the  proximal  extremity  being  greatly  enlarged.  The  long  diam- 
eters of  the  two  extremities  are,  in  fact,  nearly  at  right  angles  instead  of 
in  the  same  plane,  and  the  outline  of  the  proximal  is  subtriangular,  one 
of  the  angles  being  prolonged  into  a  strong  deltoid  crest  on  the  outer  face 
of  the  bone,  which  extends  half  its  length.  The  inner  or  posterior  distal 
angle  is  much  produced,  while  the  distal  extremity  is  a  flat,  slightly 
curved,  diamond-shaped  surface.  The  fibula  is  as  broad  as  long  and 
three-quarters  of  a  disk.  The  phalanges  are  stout,  thick,  and  depressed, 
thus  differing  much  from  those  of  Lwdon  ictericus.  A  bone  which  I  can- 
not assign  to  any  other  position  than  that  of  femur,  has  a  peculiar 
form.  It  is  a  stout  bone,  but  more  slender  than  the  humerus.  The 
shaft  is  contracted  and  subtrilateral  in  section.  The  extremities  are 
fiattened,  expanded  in  directions  transverse  to  each  other ;  the  proximal 
having,  however,  a  lesser  expansion  in  the  plane  of  the  distal  end.  The 
former  has,  therefore,  the  form  of  an  equilateral  spherical  triangle,  the 
apex  inclosing  a  lateral  fossa  and  representing  probably  the  great  tro- 
chanter. The  distal  extremity  is  a  transverse  and  convex  oval.  This 
bone  is  either  ulna,  femur,  or  tibia,  judging  by  form  alone.  Its  grexiter 
length,  as  compared  with  the  fibula,  forbids  its  reference  to  the  last ;  the 
trochanter-like  process  of  the  head  is  exceedingly  unlike  any  examples 
of  the  second  bone  I  have  seen.  Its  reference  to  femur  is  confirmed  by 
its  presence  with  the  caudal  vertebrae  of  a  similar  species  from  near  the 
Missouri  Kiver,  Nebraska,  and  its  resemblance  to  the  femur  of  L,  dyspelor. 

The  remains  above  described  were  obtained  by  Professor  B.  F.  Mudge, 
near  Eagle  Tail,  in  Colorado,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  line  separating 
that  Territory  from  the  State  of  Kansas. 

A  series  of  twenty-nine  caudal  vertebrae,  with  and  without  diapophy- 
ses,  from  a  blutt'  on  Butte  Creek,  belongs  perhaps  to  this  species.  The 
proximal  specimens,  at  least,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Pro- 
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feasor  Madge's  collection.     The  distal  ones  cannot  readily  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  L.  prariger. 

LiODON  PRORiGER,  Cope,  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  1869,  123,  Trans. 
Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  1870,  209.)— This  is  the  most  abandant  of  the 
large  species  of  the  Kansas  chalk.  The  writer  found  a  muzzle  c  >n- 
sisting  of  premaxillary  and  portions  of  maxillary  and  dentary  bones 
in  a  spur  of  the  lower  blu^s  of  Butte  Creek,  and  numerous  frag- 
ments of  cranium  and  vertebrsB  on  a  denuded  tract  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  Both  of  these  belonged  to  individuals  of  smaller  size 
thau  the  type,  the  opportunity  of  examining  which  I  owe  to  Profes- 
sor Agassiz.  The  more  complete  Butte  Creek  specimen  belongs  to 
a  huge  animal ;  the  size  is  grandly  displayed  by  a  complete  premax- 
iUary  bone,  with  its  projecting  snout-,  and  large  fragments  of  the  maxil- 
lary. These  furnish  characters  confirmatory  of  those  already  given  as 
above.  The  vertebrae  are  remarkable  examples  of  flattening  under 
pressure,  without  fracture,  some  of  them  having  a  vertical  diameter  no 
greater  than  one's  hand.  The  cervicals  are  less  flattened,  and  give  the 
impression  that  they  were  not  transversely  elliptic.  This  is  consistent 
with  our  knowledge  of  the  perfect  specimen,  where  it  is,  as  described, 
furnished  with  vertically  ovate  articular  surfaces.  In  this  the  cup  is 
symmetrical  and  not  distorted,  but  the  ball  is  a  little  compressed  by 
pressure. 

The  most  important  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  this  species,  fur- 
nished by  the  Butte  Creek  specimen,  is  the  character  of  the  quadrate 
bone.  A  portion  of  the  palatine  bone,  supporting  these  teeth,  displays 
the  characters  of  the  tvpe,  viz,  the  inner  face  vertical  and  deeper  than 
the  outer,  and  forming  a  strong  parapet  of  bone  on  the  superior  or 
toothless  aspect ;  the  outer  face  a  little  expanded  laterally ;  the  bases 
of  the  teeth  exposed.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  locality  ascribed  to 
the  type  specimen,  "  near  Fort  Hays,  Kansas,"  which  was  given  me,  on 
inquiry,  is  probably  erroneous,  Fort  Wallace  being  the  point  intended. 

LiODON  DYSPELOR,  Copc,  (Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  1870,  674; 
.  1871, 168, 172.) — This  large  reptile  was  first  described  from  specimens 
sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  from  New  Mexico.  Professor 
Mudge  subsequently  obtained  it  in  Kansas,  and  on  my  late  expedition 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  x)rocure  a  large  portion  of  another,  on  a  sloping 
bluft*  on  Butte  Creek,  fourteen  miles  south  of  Fort  Wallace.  This  speci- 
men is  one  of  the  most  instructive  which  has  yet  been  discovered,  in- 
cluding, as  it  does,  fifty  vei-tebraj  from  all  parts  of  the  column,  a  large 
part  of  the  cranium,  with  teeth,  and  both  quadrate  bones;  the  scapular 
arch  complete,  except  back  of  coracoid  on  one  side;  both  humeri,  radius, 
and  numerous  phalanges  of  fore  limb ;  the  pelvic  arch  complete,  with 
one  hind  limb  complete  to  tarsus,  with  phalanges.  The  premaxillary 
is  wanting,  but  the  adjacent  suture  of  the  maxillary  remains. 

Measurements. — Estimated  length  of  cranium,  5  feet,  1.570  metres ; 
estimated  total  length,  75  feet. 

This  specimen  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  as  large  as  the  type,  which 
came  from  Fort  MeRae,  Few  Mexico.  The  diameters  of  the  vertebral 
centra  appear  to  be  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  cranium, 
than  in  the  Mosasaurns  dehayi;  hence,  probably,  the  body  had  a  greater 
diameter.  In  estimating  its  length,  reference  is  had  to  the  relations  in 
size  of  the  caudal  vertebrae  of  the  type  of  L.  prorigerj  and  to  the  caudal 
series  of  a  small  Liodon  found  on  the  blutt's  of  Butte  Creek.  The  caudal 
vertebrsB  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  former ;  in  the  latter  a  series 
of  thirty  centra  exhibit  very  little  diminution  in  size.  On  such  a  basis 
the  length  would  be  about  seventy-five  feet. 
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Portions  of  a  second  individual  of  this  species^  or  of  L.  proriger^  were 
foaud  on  tbe  Fox  Caiiou.  They  belonged  to  a  larger  animal,  one  equal 
to  the  New  Mexican  first  described.  Professor  Mudge  has  fragments  of 
still  larger  specimens. 

The  principal  specimen  above  described  was  excavated  from  a  chalk 
blnff.  Fragments  of  the  jaws  were  seen  lying  on  the  slope  and  other 
portions  entered  the  shale.  On  being  followed,  a  part  of  the  cranium 
was  taken  from  beneath  the  roots  of  a  bush,  and  the  Tertebr®  and  limb- 
bones  were  found  further  in.  The  vertebral  series  extended  parallel 
with  the  outcrop  of  the  beds,  and  finally  turned  into  the  hill,  and  was 
followed  so  far  as  time  would  permit.  It  was  abandoned  at  the  anterior 
caudal  vertebrse  for  more  favorable  circumstances  or  a  more  persevering 
excavator. 

The  outcrop  of  the  stratumi  was  light  yellow.  The  concealed  part  <tf 
the  bed  was  bluish.  Yellow  chalk  left  on  the  specimens  in  thin  lay- 
ers became  a  white  or  nearly  so.  The  yellow  and  blue  strata  are  defi- 
nitely related  in  most  localities,  the  former  being  the  superior,  but  in 
others  they  passed  into  each  other  on  the  same  horizon. 

TESTUDINATA. 
PEOTOSTEGA,  Cope. 

Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc,  1871,  p.  173 ;  loc  dt^  March,  1872. 

This  genus  is  the  type  of  a  new  family  of  tortoises  of  the  suborder 
Aihecody  characterized  by  the  lack  of  expansion  of  the  ribs  into 
a  bony  roof  or  carapace,  and  the  development  of  dermal  bones  only 
on  the  upper  surfaces.  The  dermal  bones  consist  of  large  plates  lying 
above  the  ribs,  which  have  no  sutural  union  with  each  other ;  of  small 
vertebral  shields  on  the  dorsal  line,  and  of  thin,  marginal  bones,  which 
have  no  sutural  union  with  each  other  or  with  the  other  bones.  The 
vertebrai  preserved  possess  ball-and-socket  joints,  and  have  flat  neural 
arches,  with  widely  spreading  articular  processes.  The  humeri  are  flat, 
and  furnished  with  an  enormous  deltoid  crest.  The  fore  limbs  were 
very  long,  and  formed  flippers  like  those  of  the  marine  turtles  of  the 
present  seas.  The  bones  of  tbe  head  were  very  light  and  thin,  and 
mostly  united  by  squamosal  or  overlapping  sutures.  The  mandible  pre- 
sented the  elements  usual  in  tbe  marine  turtles,  and  had  no  angle.  It 
exhibits  a  deep  pterygoid  fossa,  and  is  very  light.  The  constitution  of 
the  bones  is  rather  dense,  and  there  are  no  medullary  cavities  whatever. 
The  superticial  layer  is  very  thin  and  striate.  The  bones  are  all  very 
fragile.  The  fore  limb  discovered  several  years  since  in  tbe  Cretaceous 
of  Mississippi,  near  to  Columbus,  with  vertebrae  and  teeth,  of  P/atecarpu* 
tympaniticus^  whicii  was  referred  by  Dr.  Leidy  to  that  species,  probably 
belongs  to  Protostega.  It  represents  a  species  distinct  from  the  P.  gigas^ 
which  may  be  called  Protostega  tuherosa^  Cope,  and  differs  from  P.  gigas 
in  the  more  elongate  form  of  the  humerus,  with  superior  position  and 
more  enlarged  form  of  the  bicii)ital  process.  The  large  deltoid  crest 
api)ears  to  be  also  much  more  prolonged.  A  third  species,  or  allied 
genus,  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  green-sand  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
represented  by  a  fragment  of  a  gigantic  humerus,  which  was  rightly 
regarded  as  pertaining  to  a  turtle;  though  he  never  described  it,  Dr. 
Leidy  figured  it,*  and  referred  "  to  the  gigantic  Mosamurtis.^f  I  refer 
it  i)rovisionally  to  P.otostega  with  the  name  P.  neptuniu.    The  humerus 

•  Cretaceous  Reptiles  of  North  America,  Tab.  VII,  Fig.  4.    t  Loc,  dU,  p.  43. 
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differs  from  those  of  the  two  preceding  species  in  having  a  mnch  more 
slender  shaft.  The  Fneumatartkrus  peloreuBj  Cope,  established  on  ver- 
tebrae, may  be  an  ally. 

Pbotostega  gigas,  Cope.— This  fossil  inclades  many  parts  of  the 
endo-  and  exoskeleton.  Tlie  bones  of  the  former  have  a  radiating  ossifi- 
cation, which  terminates  in  many  cases  in  digitalions  of  their  margins. 
These  margins,  especially  of  the  vertebral  and  marginal  bones,  are 
exceedingly  attenuated,  not  being  thicker  than  paper.  The  vertebral 
has  an  obtuse  median  keel.  The  marginals  have  no  inferior  lamina 
and  receive  the  extremity  of  the  rib.  The  ribs  have  a  wide,  radiate, 
lined  expansion,  extending  from  the  position  of  the  tubercle  round  and 
beyond  the  head.  The  phalanges  are  long  and  flat,  and  the  extent  of 
the  fore-limbs  could  have  been  little  or  nothing  short  of  fifteen  feet. 
Found  near  Butte  Creek,  Southwest  Ejinsas. 

CYNOCEECUS,  Cope. 

Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1872,  January. 

Established  on  metatarsal  and  caudal  vertebrsB  of  a  tortoise  of  uncer- 
tain, but  in  any  case  peculiar  affinities.  The  caudal  vertebrsB  are  not 
anterior  ones,  almost  lacking  diapophyses,  but  are  long  and  slender, 
and  the  articular  faces  singularly  incised.  The  form  had  a  tail  more 
elongate  than  the  snapping  tortoise,  and  difierent  from  it  in  details  of 
composition. 

Cynoceecus  incisus.  Cope,  {he.  eit) — A  species  about  the  size  of  the 
Mississippi  snapper,  Macrochclys  lacertinaj  from  near  Butte  Creek. 

SAUEOPTERYGIA. 
POLYCOTYLUS,  Cope. 

Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1869,  34 ;  Hayden's  Rept.  Survey,  Wyoming,  1871,  386. 

As  a  detailed  account  of  this  genus  has  been  ^already  given  in  the 
report  on  the  Geology  of  Wyoming,  loc.  eit.,  I  will  not  repeat  it  here. 
From  this  the  characters  which  separate  this  genus  from  Flesiosaurus 
may  be  derived,  as  follows : 

First.  The  deeply  biconcave  and  very  stout  vertebral  centra. 

Secondly.  The  tibia  broader  than  long,  resembling  those  of  Icthyosau- 
run. 

Thirdly.  The  coalescence  and  depression  of  the  cervicals. 

Fourthly.  The  continuity  of  the  neural  arches. 

Fifthly.  The  continuity  of  the  diapophyses  of  the  caudals. 

POLYCOTYLUS  LATIPINNIS,  CopC,  {loc.  cU.y  p.  36,  PI.  I,  FigS.  1-13.) — 

The  powerful  extremital  pieces  indicate  a  body  to  be  proj>eiled  of  not 
less  than  usual  proportions.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  number  of  dorsal 
vertebrae  is  considerably  greater  than  in  the  species  of  this  order  in 
general,  and  approaching  more  the  Icthyosauri.  I  do  not  intend  to 
suggest  any  affinity  between  the  latter  and  the  present  genus,  as  none 
exists.  What  the  extent  of  cervical  vertebrae  may  have  been  is  uncer- 
tain. The  caudals  have  probably  been  numerous,  though  not  probably 
so  extended  as  in  Elasmosaurus.  The  size  of  the  species  can  be  approx- 
imately estimated  from  the  i)roportion8  furnished  by  Owen  (Reptiles 
of  the  Liassic  Formations)  for  Plesiosatirus  rostratiis.  The  skeleton  of 
this  si>ecie8  measures  11  feet  8  inches,  and  the  dorsal  vertebrae  are  of 
less  vertical  and  equal  transverse  diameter  compared  with  those  of  the 
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present  saurian.  We  may  therefore  sappose  that  the  latter  exceeded 
the  former  in  dimensions.  Should  the  humerus  have  been  related  to 
the  fore  limb,  as  in  Plesiosaurus  dolichodirusj  Conyb.,  the  latter  would 
have  had  a  length  of  4  feet  3  inches ;  as  the  proportions  of  the  radios 
and  phalanges  are  shorter,  the  limb  was  probably  relatively  shorter. 
If  related  to  the  total  length,  as  in  the  same  Plesiasaurtu^  the  humems 
would  indicate  a  length  of  17^  feet.  As  the  cervical  vertebrad  become 
attenuated,  as  compared  with  the  dorsals  to  a  greater  degree  in  Polyeo- 
tylus  than  in  PleHosaurus,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  length  of  this 
species  exceeded  that  amount. 

William  E.  Webb,  of  Topeka,  discovered  the  specimens  from  which 
this  species  was  first  described,  and  liberally  forwarded  them  to  me  for 
examination  and  description.  Other  specimens  have  been  discovered 
since  that  time  by  various  other  persons.  1  have  received  numerous 
firagments  of  an  individual  of  about  the  size  of  the  one  above  described, 
which  were  found  by  Professor  B.  F.  Mndge,  at  a  point  near  the  moath 
of  the  north  branch  of  the  Smoky  Hill  Eiver. 

ELASMOSAUEUS,  Cope. 

Leconte's  Notes  on  Geology  of  the  Route  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  1868,  p.  68 ; 
Cope,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  1868,  p.  92 ;  Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1869,  p.  44. 

This  genus  has  been  more  completely  preserved  to  us  than  any  other 
American  representative  of  the  order,  and  hence  may  be  accepts  as 
most  clearly  expressive  of  its  characters.  In  the  interpretation  of  these, 
however,  considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced,  as  the  structure 
form  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  reverse  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  usual 
j>roportions  of  known  reptiles.  Fo  portions  of  limbs  were,  however, 
found  with  the  vertebrae.  The  skeleton  so  nearly  complete  would  indi- 
cate no  violent  disturbance  of  the  carcass ;  but  if  there  were,  it  would 
be  an  unusual  accident  that  all  of  the  four  limbs  should  have  been  re- 
moved iVoiu  their  sockets  without  leaving  even  fragments. 

This  genus  is  well  distinguished  from  Plesiosaurm  by  the  peculiarity 
of  the  scapular  arch.  The  mesosternura  appears  to  be  co-ossitied  with 
the  claviculi,  and  the  three  elements  form  a  broad  breastplate.  If  the 
claviculus  was  ever  united  with  the  scapula,  as  in  PleMosaurm^  no  evi- 
dence of  it  can  he  seen  in  the  specimen.  Both  the  clavicular  and  meso- 
sternal  elements  are  broader  and  more  extended  anteriorly. 

Elasmosaurus  platyurus,  Cope,  (Leconte's  Notes,  loc.  cit.  Proc. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  18G8,  loc,  cit,,  1)2.)  Discosauni^  carinatus,  Cope,  (Le- 
conte's  Notes,  loc,  cit) — This,  after  Mosasaunis,  the  most  elongate  of  the 
sea-saurians  yet  discovered,  is  represented  by  a  more  than  usually  com- 
plete skeleton  in  the  museum  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
Philadelphia.  It  was  found  by  Dr.  Theophilus  H. Turner,  the  physician  of 
the  garrison  at  Fort  Wallace,  a  point  situated  near  the  boundary-line 
separating  Kansas  from  Colorado,  a  few  miles  north  from  the  Smoky 
Hill  Fork  of  the  Kansas  River.  Portions  of  two  vertebrsp,  presented  by 
him  to  Dr.  Leconte  when  on  his  geological  tour  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States'  Pacific  Pailroad  Company,  were  brought  by  the  latter 
gentleman  to  the  academy,  and  indicated  to  the  writer  the  existence  of 
an  unknown  plesiosauroid  reptile.  Subsequent  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Turner  resulted  in  his  employing  a  number  of  men,  who  engaged  in 
excavations,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  large  part  of  the  monster. 
Its  vertebrie,  one  hundred  and  twelve  in  number,  were  found  to  be 
almost  continuous,  except  a  vacancy  of  some  four  feet  in  the  anterior 
dorsal  region.    They  formed  a  curved  line,  a  considerable  part  of  whose 
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ooQvexity  was  visible  on  the  side  of  a  blufif  of  clay-sbale  rock,  with 
seams  and  crystals  of  gypsum.  The  bones  were  all  coated  with  a  thin 
layer  of  gypsum^  and  in  some  places  their  dense  layer  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  conversion  into  sulphate  of  lime. 

The  habit  of  this  8x>ecies,  like  that  of  its  nearest  known  allies,  was 
raptorial,  as  evinced  by  its  numerous  canine-like  teeth  and  the  fish-re- 
mains taken  from  beneath  its  vertebrse. 

The  general  form  of  this  reptile,  whether  it  was  furnished  with  large 
posterior  limbs  or  not,  was  that  of  a  serpent,  with  a  relatively  shorter, 
more  robust,  and  more  posteriorly  placed  body  than  is  characteristic  of 
true  serpents,  and  with  two  pairs  of  limbs  or  paddles.  It  progressed 
by  the  strokes  of  its  paddles,  assisted  by  its  powerful  tail.  The  body 
was  steadied  by  the  elevated  keel  of  the  median  dorsal  line,  formed  by 
the  broad,  high  neural  spines.  The  snake-like  neck  was  raised  high  in 
the  air,  or  depressed,  at  the  will  of  the  animal;  now  arched  swan-like 
preparatory  tx)  a  plunge  after  a  fish,  now  stretched  in  repose  on  the 
water  or  deflexed  in  exploring  the  depths  below. 

Localities.  This  species  has  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Kansas, 
besides  that  whence  the  specimen  above  described  was  procured.  Pro- 
fessor B.  F.  Mudge  obtained  vertebrae  from  a  point  thirty  miles  east  of 
Fort  Wallace,  which  probably  belong  to  this  animal. 

OENITHOSAURIA. 

ORNITHOOemUS,  Seeley. 

This  genus  embraces  the  largest  of  the  pterodactyles  or  flying  saurians. 
Besides  a  great  expanse  of  wings,  they  had  strong  claw-bearing  digitis 
in  ftont,  and  a  short  tail.  Their  heads  were  slender  and  the  teeth  indi- 
cate carnivorous  habits.  Two  species  were  found  by  the  writer  in 
Kansas. 

ORNiTHOcnmus  umbeosus.  Cope,  (Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  March, 
1872.) — One  of  the  largest  known  species,  having  an  expanse  of  wing  of 
nearly  twenty-five  feet. 

Ornithochirus  harpyia,  Cope,  (loc,  cit) — A  large  species,  but 
smaller  than  the  last,  with  a  wing  expanse  of  eighteen  feet.  This  spe- 
cies was  abundant,  and  may  be  the  one  originally  mentioned  by  Professor 
Miursh  under  the  preoccupied  name  of  Fterodactylus  oweniL 

PISCES. 

Large  numbers  of  remains  of  fishes  are  found  in  the  Niobrara  chalk. 
They  are  referable  to  three  families  and  twenty-three  species  of  physos- 
tomons  or  soft-rayed  fishes,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  sharks.  The 
former  were  chiefly  related  to  the  salmon  and  to  the  pike,  but  were 
more  strongly  armed  for  offense  and  defense  than  their  recent  repre- 
sentatives. 

SAURODONTIDJS,  Cope. 

Proo.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  1870.  p.  529 :  Hayden-s  Survey  Wyoming,  &c.,  1871,  p.  414.'; 

Proc.  Amer.  Pliilos.  Soc,  1872,  February. 

A  considerable  accession  of  material  belonging  to  several  si)ecies  of 
this  family,  furnishes  important  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  their 
structure,  and  enables  me  to  determine  their  affinities  with  more  pre- 
cision than  heretofore.    The  results  are  of  value  to  the  student  ol  <^\sl- 
22  a  s 
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parative  anatomy,  and  also  to  the  paleontologist,  as  they  appear  to 
have  been  the  predominant  tyi>e  of  marine  fishes  during  the  Cretaceous 
period  in  the  North  American  seas,  and  to  have  been  abundant  in  those 
of  Euroi)e. 

The  cbaracters  already  assigned  to  the  family  are  confirmed  by  the 
new  species  discovered,  and  many  additional  ones  added,  as  follows: 

The  cranial  structure  canTiot  be  fully  made  out,  but  the  following 
points  may  be  regarded  as  ascertained.  The  brain-case  is  not  continued 
between  the  orbits,  and  the  basis  cranii  is  double  and  with  the  muscular 
tube  open.  A  large  cavity  is  inclosed  by  the  prootic,  the  pterotio,  the 
opisthotic,  &c.  There  are  no  exoccipital  condyles,  and  that  of  the  basio- 
occipital  is  a  conic  cup.  The  pterotic  and  post-frontal  are  well  devel- 
oped. The  ethmoid  is  well  developed  and  slightly  narrowed  at  its  an- 
terior extremity.  The  parasphenoid  is  narrowed  and  elongate;  the 
vomer  is  continuouj  with  it  and  is  slightly  expanded  and  then  con- 
tracted at  the  anterior  extremity.  Neither  it  nor  the  parasphenoid  sap- 
port  teeth  in  any  of  the  known  genera. 

The  premaxillary  bones  are  short,  and  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
up])er  jaw.  The  maxillary  is  elongate  and  simple.  The  hyomandibu- 
lar  is  rather  narrow  and  does  not  present  an  elongate  support  for  the 
0]>erculum.  The  symplectic  is  well  developed,  entering  far  into  the 
inferior  quadrate.  The  latter  is  a  broad  bone,  large,  in  contact  with  the 
metapterygoid,  which  is  itself  a  thin  plate,  not  probably  attaining  the 
pterotic.    The  superior  branchihyals  are  short  rods. 

The  relations  of  the  supraoccipitul,  parietals,  frontals,  &c.,  cannot  yet 
be  satisfactorily  made  out,  owing  to  tlie  obscurity  of  the  sutures.  Never- 
theless, the  following  points  may  be  regarded  as  probably  reliable.  The 
frontals  have  a  rather  broad  union  with  the  ethmoid,  and  are  separated 
by  suture  throughout  their  length.  They  do  not  extend  much  posterior 
to  the  orbits,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  rather  narrow  pair  of  bones,  which 
extend  to  above  the  foramen  magnum^  These  are  not  united  by  suture, 
but  present  thickened,  smooth  edges  to  each  other,  and  appear,  there- 
fore, to  have  been  separated  by  a  tontanelle.  Each  is  separated  from  a 
l)r()a(!,  lateral  bone  by  a  serrate  suture,  which  is,  perhai)s,  the  pterotic, 
aiul  certainly  includes  that  element,  as  it  supports  the  hyomandibular. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  relation  the  median  bones  bear  to  the 
sui)raoccipital,  but  the  structure  looks  a  good  deal  like  that  character- 
izing the  Siluridw^  or,  considering  the  large  i)terotics,  like  the  Monny- 
ridce  plus  the  fontanelle.  The  shorter  form  of  the  pterotic  in  the 
Characinidw  and  the  CatostomUlw  causes  considerable  difference  in  their 
appearance.  There  is  no  indication  of  fontanelle  between  the  frontals 
in  Fortheus. 

Portions  of  the  scapula  of  Fortheus  inohssns  and  other  species  are 
lUTserved.  They  have  very  stout  articular  surfaces,  and,  although  not 
complete,  have  enclosed,  more  or  less,  a  very  large  fontanelle.  The 
superior  surface  is  the  larger,  and  is  followed  below  by  two  others;  the 
upper  subvertical  and  small,  the  lower  larger  and  transverse.  These  are 
suilaces  su])i)ortiiig  two  basilar  elements  of  the  pectoral  tin.  There 
were,  i)crliaps,  three  basilars;  but  the  base  of  the  coracoid  displays  no 
surface  for  articulation  of  a  tliiid. 

The  sutuie  with  the  coracoid  crosses  immediately  below  the  lower 
condyloid  surface,  and  passes  just  below  the  scapular  fontanelle,  leaving 
in  the  specimens  a  fractured  surface,  which  probably  supported  a  prae- 
coracoid.  There  are  two  fractured  bases  of  the  coracoid,  which  pix>l^- 
bly  unite  below,  enclosing  a  foramen.  On  the  scapulo-coracoid  suture, 
just  within  the  space  between  the  two  inferior  condyles,  is  a  smooth 
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hemispherical  pit  of  considerable  size.    Just  in  front  of  it  is  another  of 
crescentic  form. 

A  partially  complete  circle  of  bone,  convex  on  one  side,  concave  on 
the  other,  was  found  ^ith  the  remains  of  two  species  of  Portheus  and 
one  of  Ichthyodectes,  They  look  like  a  sclerotic  ossification,  and  as 
though  molded  on  a  globe.  They  are  not  segmented  as  in  reptilian 
sclerotic  ossifications,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  beeif  completed  circles. 

The  femoral  bones,  or  those  supporting  the  ventral  fins,  are  preserved 
in  Ichthyodectes  anaides  and  a  Fortheus,  best  in  the  former.  They  are 
closely  united  posteriorly,  the  inner  margin  gradually  approximating  to 
the  union,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  application  of  the  subcylindric 
posterior  part  of  the  bones.  In  Portheus  they  are  united  by  a  coarse 
suture.  There  are  no  posterior  processes,  but  the  anterior  are  long  and 
slender.  Each  is  divided,  the  inner  portion  being  rod-like,  the  exterior 
plate-like.  The  outer  is  probably  the  shorter ;  exteriorly  it  rises  into  an 
obtuse  ridge  on  the  lower  side,  and  the  plate  then  expands  backward 
as  well  as  outward,  nearly  inclosing  a  large  sinus  with  the  base  of  sup- 
port of  the  fin.  The  fin-supporting  surface  is  subrouud,  with  two  exte- 
rior and  one  interior  articular  surfaces,  and  a  projection  in  the  middle, 
which  has  one  or  two  articular  faces  of  smaller  size.  The  base  of  the 
anterior  projections  is  rather  broader  in  Ichthyodectes  than  in  Portheus. 

Three  kinds  of  spinelike  rays  or  supports  of  the  fins  have  been  found 
in  connection  with  remains  of  species  of  this  family,  and  the  proper 
reference  to  their  positions  and  species  is  as  yet  in  some  degree  uncer- 
tain. First,  the  elegantly  segmented  compound  rays  originally  referred 
to  Ptychodus  by  Agassiz,  and  described  by  me  under  the  species  Sauro- 
cepluUus  thaumas^  appear  to  be  referable  to  the  genus  Portlietus^  and  to 
be  supports  of  the  caudal  fin.* 

Secondly,  spines  composed  of  unsegmented  rays  closely  united,  edge 
to  edge,  and  arranged  like  the  fulcra  at  the  base  of  the  external  rays 
of  the  caudal  fin  of  recent  fishes ;  that  is,  the  first  very  short,  those 
succeeding  increasing  regularly  in  length  to  the  last,  which  forms  the 
apex  of  the  spine.  The  obliquely  truncated  extremities  of  these  rods 
from  a  continuous  sharp  edge,  which  is  coated  with  enamel,  and  may 
be  straight  or  interrupted  with  low  knobs.  The  former  kind  belongs 
probably  to  Portheus^  and  the  latter  to  Ichthyodectes.  It  is  nearly 
related  in  character  to  the  spines  of  Udesttis,  the  enamel-coated  knobs 
of  Ichthyodectes  rising  into  veritable  teeth  in  the  Carboniferous  genus. 
These  spines  are  unsymmetrical,  and  belong  either  to  the  pectoral  or 
ventral  fins.  To  which  they  should  be  referred,  it  is  not  now  easy  to 
decide.  The  living  allies  of  the  Saurodontidw  do  not  possess  ventral 
spines,  nor  do  they  exist  in  physostomous  fishes.  In  the  Siluroids^  the 
pectoral  fins  are  supported  by  strong  spines,  which  remotely  resemble 
the  present  ones  in  their  compound  character. 

Thirdly.  There  are  numerous  flat,  more  or  less  curved,  spines  or  rays 
of  small  diameter,  compared  with  the  length.  One  surface  is  covered 
with  a  thin,  generally  striate-grooved  layer  of  enamel,  and  one  edge  is 
trenchant.  One  side  of  this  edge  is  more  or  less  obtusely  rugose  or 
thickened.  These  rays  thin  out  to  the  extremity,  which,  in  some  cases, 
at  least,  is  not  contracted.  These  rays  are  composed  of  appressed 
halves,  are  unsymmetrical,  with  basal  hook,  and  belong,  no  doubt,  to 
paired  fins.  If  those  already  described  are  pectoral,  these  are  ventral, 
and  vice  versa,  A  series  of  them  found  together  had  much  the  form  of 
either  of  these  fins,  while  their  enlarged  number  would  identify  them 

*  See  Hayden's  Report,  loc,  d(.,  p.  423,  where  this  view  is  held. 
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with  the  pectoral.  lu  the  rays  found  together,  the  first  only  had  a 
trenchant  outer  margin,  while  several  had  a  rabbett  along  one  side  of 
the  posterior  margin.  I  have  already  described  such  a  spine  as  per- 
taining to  the  pectoral  fin  of  Ichthyodectes  prognathm. 

The  vertebrae  in  all  the  species  certainly  assignable  to  this  group  are, 
where  known,  deeply  two-grooved  on  each  side,  besides  the  pits  for  the 
insertion  of  neorapophyses  and  pleorapophyses,  except  in  the  cervical 
region,  where  the  lateral  grooves  are  wanting.  There  are  no  diapophyses. 
The  caadal  vertebne  are  rather  numerous,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in 
AmiOj  nor  are  they  so  much  recurved  as  in  that  genus. 

Until  the  structure  of  the  posterior  cranial  roof  and  of  the  scapular 
arch  are  fully  made  out,  it  is  premature  to  state  precisely  the  affinities 
of  this  family.  So  far  as  known,  they  are  Isospondylij  with  some  char- 
acters of  the  SalmonidWj  and  some  of  other  significance.  The  large 
foramen  behind  the  prootic  bone  is  more  Clupeoid  in  character.  The 
femoral  bones  are  more  like  those  of  the  Flecto9pondylij  dividing,  in  a 
measure,  characters  of  the  Cyprinidce  with  those  of  the  Mormyridw. 
The  vertebrsB  are  ClMpeaidy  wlule  the  mode  of  implantation  of  teeth  is 
peculiar. 


4 


Synopsis  of  genera. 

L  Jaws  without  foramina  on  the  inner  face  of  the  alveolar  margin: 

Teeth  of  unequal  lengths  in  the  maxillary  and  dentary 
bones Portkeiu. 

Teeth  of  equal  lengths,  cylindric Ichthyodectes. 

U.  A  series  of  foramina  on  inner  side  of  alveolar  wall: 

Teeth  with  subcylindric  crowns Sauradofi. 

Teeth  with  short  compressed  crowns Saurocephal'os. 

There  are  some  other  forms  to  be  referred  to  this  family  whose  charac- 
ters are  not  yet  fully  determined.  Thus,  Hypsodon^  Agass.,  from  the 
European  chalk,  is  related  to  the  two  genera  lirst  named  above;  but  as 
left  by  its  author  in  the  ^^roissoiis  /o^^iVe*,"  includes  apparently  two 
generic  forms.  The  first  figured  and  described  has  the  mandibular  teeth 
of  equal  length.  In  the  second  tbey  are  unequal,  as  in  Fortheusj  to 
which  genus  this  specimen  ought,  perhaps,  to  bo  referred.  Both  are 
physostomous  fishes,  and  not  related  to  the  Spliyra^nidce^  where  authors 
have  generally  placed  them,  lletaining  the  name  Hypsodon  for  the 
genus  with  equal  mandibulfir  teeth,  its  relations  to  Ichthyodectes  remain 
to  be  determined  by  farther  study  of  the  JET.  levesicnsis 

A  species  of  Ichthyodectes  from  the  chalk  of  Sussex,  England,  is  figured 
but  not  described  by  Dixon  in  the  Geology  of  Sussex. 

A  number  of  forms  erroneously  refened  by  Agassiz  and  Dixon  to  the 
genus  ISaurocephaUis  have  been  referred  by  Leidy  to  a  genus  he  calls 
Frotosphyrcena*  with  two  species,  P.  ferox  and  P.  striata.  The  latter 
much  resembles  a  Saurocephalus^  having  equal  teeth,  while  the  former 
probably  includes  several  species  and  possibly  genera.  The  teeth  first 
referred  to  it  resemble  generically  those  of  P.  striata^  while  others  resemble 
those  of  Portheus.  An  examination  of  the  figures  of  the  mandibles  of  the 
last,  in  Dixon's  work,  shows  that  the  large  and  small  teeth  occupy  differ- 
ent areas,  separated  by  grooves,  in  a  manner  quite  distinct  from  any- 
thing seen  in  Fortheus  ;  but  should  it  prove  identical,  it  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  tyifical  of  Frotosphyrwnaj  which  name,  moreover,  has  never 
been  accompanied  by  the  necessary  description. 

•  Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  1856. 
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Dr.  Leidy  applied  the  name  of  Xiphactinus  to  a  genus  indicated  by  a 
gpine  in  some  degrees  like  those  regarded  above  as  pectorals  of  8auro- 
dimtidw.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  those  assigned  to  Farthew  and  Ich- 
thyodeetesj  and  may  belong  to  Baurocephakis^  as  already  suggested^  or  to 
another  genus. 

POETHBUS,  Cope. 

Proc  Amer.  Fhilos.  Soc,  1871,  p.  173 ;  loc,  dt,  1872,  February. 

Teeth  subcylindric,  without  serrate  or  cutting  edges,  occupying  the  pre- 
maxillary,  maxillary,  and  dentary  bones.  Sizes  irregular ;  the  premax- 
illary,  medium  maxillary,  and  anterior  dentary  teeth  much  enlarged. 
No  foramina  on  inner  face  of  jaws.  Teeth  on  the  premaxillary  reduced 
in  number.  Oi)ercular  and  preopercular  bones  very  thin.  Cranial  bones 
not  sculptured. 

The  fishes  of  this  genus  were  rapacious,  and,  so  far  as  known,  of  large 
.  size.  They  constitute  the  most  formidable  type  of  physostomous  fishes 
known.  Three  species  are  known  to  the  writer,  one  from  teeth  only, 
from  the  Miocene  of  North  Carolina,  but  not  certainly  known  not  to  be 
an  intrusive  Cretaceous  fossil,  and  two  from  Kansas.  The  latter  are 
represented  by  more  or  less  numerous  fragments  of  eleven  individuals, 
three  of  which  possess  large  portions  of  the  cranium,  one  almost  entirely 
complete.  Two  of  the  remainder  embrace  jaws,  and  one,  a  large  part 
of  the  vertebral  column,  with  segmented  rays.  In  one,  these  rays  were 
found  with  the  cutting,  compound  ray  above  described,  while  the  simple, 
flat,  pectoral  rays  occur  with  several  specimens.  In  none  have  any 
traces  of  symmetrical  spinous  rays  been  found,  nor  strong  interneurals 
capable  of  supporting  such.  In  none  of  the  more  perfect  specimens 
with  crania  have  the  segmented  rays  been  found,  but  the  fossil  of 
P.  ihaumasj  where  they  occur,  is  represented  by  a  vertebral  column  and 
its  appendages,  which  do  not  differ  appreciably  from  those  of  P.  molossus. 

In  the  cranium  of  this  genus  there  is  a  well-marked  supraorbital  rim. 
Each  opisthotic  forms  a  prominent  angle  directed  posteriorly  on  each 
side  of  the  exoccipital.  The  paraspheuoid  is  a  stout  and  narrow  bone, 
deeply  emarginate  behind  for  the  passage  of  the  muscular  canal.  It 
has  a  trainsverse  expansion  In  front  of  the  base  of  the  prootic,  which 
rests  on  a  backward  continuation  of  the  same.  This  expansion  is 
pierced  behind  by  two  round  foramina.  The  shaft  is  abruptly  contracted 
in  front  of  theexpansion  and  is  trigonal  in  section.  The  prefrontal  extends 
downward  and  forward  and  carries  inferior  and  anterior  articular  faces, 
the  latter  vertically  transverse.  The  i)08tero-inferior  portion  of  the 
ethmoid  bears  on  its  posterior  extremity  a  concave  articular  face,  which 
opposes  that  of  the  prefrontal.  The  floor  of  the  brain-case  in  front  is 
supported  by  a  vertical  style,  which  is  bifurcate  above  and  rests  on  the 
paraspheuoid. 

Of  the  teeth  in  general,  it  may  be  added  that  their  pulp  cavity  is 
rather  large  at  the  base  but  rapidly  diminishes  in  the  crown.  The 
mode  of  succession  is  by  direct  displacement  from  below.  The  young 
crown  rose  into  the  pulp  cavity  and  destroyed  the  vitality  of  the  crown 
while  the  root  was  absorbed.  Numerous  empty  alveoli  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the  jaws  of  this  genus,  in  which  examination  will  often  detect  the 
apex  of  the  crown  of  the  young  tooth. 

The  vertebrae  in  this  genus  are  rather  short,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in 
sharks.  In  P.  thaumas  nearly  eighty  dorsals  and  caudals  were  preserved ; 
those  without  lateral  grooves  or  cervicals  (the  name  not  appropriatA\ 
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are  not  nuniorons.  There  are,  perhaps,  not  more  than  four  vertebras 
supporting  the  caadal  fin ;  thongh  this  is  difficult  to  determine,  owing 
to  the  concealment  of  the  terminal  centra  by  bases  of  radii.  There  are 
seven  hsemapophyses  in  the  support,  all  flat  except  the  first,  which  is 
like  those  anterior  to  it.  The  second  is  articulated  freely  to  its  eentram, 
and  is  wider  than  the  others.  Its  condyle  is  characteristic,  being  double, 
and  with  a  foramen  between  it  and  the  produced  extremity  of  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  bone.  It  is  slightly  separated  distally  fipom  the 
third,  but  the  remainder  are  in  close  contact.  The  radii  of  the  superior 
lobe  of  the  caudal  fin  extend  at  least  as  far  down  as  near  the  end  of  the 
third  hsemal  spine  from  below.  The  structure  of  these  parts  in  the  P. 
molo88U8  are  as  in  the  P.  thaumusy  so  far  as  preserved. 

As  some  of  the  spines  are  not  referable  to  their  precise  species  in  thi« 
genus,  they  may  be  described  here.  A  large  compound  spine,  found  in 
the  blue  limestone  shale  in  Fossil  Spring  Canon,  is  composed  at  the 
base  of  about  twenty-six  narrow,  double  rods.  A  few  appear  between 
the  others  beyond  the  base,  making  thirty-one  altogether.  They  are 
very  oblique  to  the  general  base,  but  curve  so  as  to  become  nearly 
straight,  and  enlarge  distally.  They  terminate  in  a  thickened  portion, 
which  bears  an  acute  edge,  which  truncates  them  obliquely.  This  por- 
tion is  enameled ;  the  edge  is  slightly  convex  at  the  base«  and  slightly 
concave  at  a  point  probably  beyond  the  middle. 

Measurements. 

Length  of  fragment,  (12  inches) 30 

Width  at  base 12 

Thickness  at  base .^ 012 

Thickness  at  broken  end  an  inch  from  edge 007 

This  is  a  formidable  weapon,  and  could  be  readily  used  to  split  wood 
in  its  fossilized  condition. 

The  third  species  of  spine  is  represented  in  most  of  the  species,  but 
one  series  of  rays  with  spine  may  not  be  referable  to  any  of  them. 
The  latter  is  flat  and  ciirvedj  the  convex  edge  trenchant  beyond  the 
middle.  The  posterior  edge  is  obtuse  but  narrow,  and  exhibits  a  slight 
groove  on  one  side  medially ;  proximally  then*  is  a  shallow  nibbett, 
whose  floor  is  transversely  rugose.  Several  layers  of  the  tissue  of  the 
spine  beyond  the  basal  portion  are  delicately,  longitudinally  striate. 
The  distal  half  is  broken  away.  Length  of  fragment,  1  fool;  width, 
1.5  inches;  thickness  at  middle,  5  lines. 

The  species  of  this  genus  may  be  distinguished  as  follows: 

a.  Teeth  without  acute  edges: 

Larger  maxillaries,  5 ;  second  premaxillary  larger 
than  first;  third  mandibular  large,  behind  a  cross- 
groove;  last  large  mandibular  followed  by  IG— 8 
small  teeth P.  molossus. 

Larger  maxillaries,  3 ;  flrst  premaxillary  larger  than 
second ;  third  mandibular  small,  no  cross-groove 
in  front  of  it ;  20  small  teeth  behind  last  large 

mandibular P.  tliaumas. 

aa.  Large  teeth  with  cutting  angle  in  front: 

Teeth  large,  not  compressed P.  angvlatus. 
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ICHTHYODEOTES,  Cope. 

Proo.  Amer.  Pliilos.  Soc,  1870,  Nov.;  Hayden's  GeoL  Survey,  Wyoming,  &c.,  1871,  p.  421. 

Teeth  equal,  subcylindric,  in  a  single  row,  sunk  in  deep  alveoli.  Pre- 
maxillaries  short.  No  foramina  at  the  bases  of  the  teeth  on  the  inner 
alveolar  walls.    Vertebi'SB  deeply  grooved  laterally. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are,  so  far  as  known,  smaller  than  those  of 
the  last,  and,  as  their  remains  are  more  perishable  than  those,  form  a 
less  striking  object  among  the  fossils  of  Kansas.  They  are,  neverthe- 
less, very  abundant,  especially  in  si>ecies,  five  of  which  are  now  described. 
In  originally  describing  this  genus  the  vertebrae  were  regarded  as  not 
grooved,  in  consequence  of  such  vertebrae  having  been  discovered  along 
with  the  bones  and  teeth  of  I.  cteiwdcn.  Further  examination  has  satis- 
fied me  that  this  union  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  bones,  if  found 
together,  were  accidentally  so. 

Spines  similar  to  those  of  the  Porthei^  but  presenting  certain  differ- 
ences, may  be  ascribed  to  this  genus.  The  compound  segmented  spines 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  it,  but  the  compound  fulcrum-like  spines  are 
similar,  though  composed  of  fewer  and  stouter  rods.  Each  of  these,  as 
it  terminates  at  the  cutting  edge,  gives  rise  to  a  projection,  giving  it  an 
obtusely  and  remotely  serrate  character.  It  is  rugose  wiih  enamel 
deposit,  and  constitutes  as  elfective  a  weapon  of  defense  as  that  of  For- 
theus.  One  which  is  nearly  perfect  contains  fifteen  pairs  of  rods,  which 
expand  at  the  base  as  do  the  rays  of  a  pectoral  tin.  Total  length,  .235 
meter;  width  at  base,  .04  meter;  thickness  beyond  base,  .OOG  meter. 

The  femoral  bones  have  already  been  described.  The  maxillary  is 
not  contracted  at  the  end  for  a  supernumerary  bone,  as  in  Fortheus. 

The  form  of  the  inferior  quadrate  is  like  that  of  PortJwtis.  In  I, 
anaides  the  groove  for  the  preoperculum  extends  low  down,  and  the 
symplectic  has  a  wider  exposure  on  the  outer  face  than  in  Porthetts. 

In  a  series  of  vertebrae  similar  to  those  of  this  genus,  those  included 
in  the  basis  of  the  caudal  fin  are  not  more  than  three  in  number. 

The  species  are  distinguished  as  follows: 

Premaxillary  teeth,  5,  second  moat  prominent ;  maxil- 
lary not  concave ;  dentary  with  30  teeth  and  bi- 
convex, alveolar  border,  with  obtuse  extremity J.  anaides. 

Premaxillaries;  maxillary  straight,  large,  with  40 
teeth;  dentary  straight,  not  produced  at  end; 
teeth,  2(3 ' L  ctenodon, 

Premaxillaries,  5,  first  most  prominent;  maxillary 
concave,  narrow;  teeth  small;  dentary  with  a  hook 
at  apex;  teeth,  25 I.  hamatus, 

Premaxillaries,  7,  first  most  prominent,  compressecl, 

smaller J.  prognathua. 

Premaxillaries,  12,  second  most  prominent ;  the  bone 

much  narrowed  above,  smaller J.  multidentatus. 

The  English  species  of  this  genus  is  figured  by  Dixon  in  the  Geology 
of  Sussex,  PI.  xxxii,  Figs.  9  and  9*.  I  can  find  no  letter-press  nor 
name  relating  to  it,  and  cannot  determine  its  specific  characters  from 
the  Iragmentary  character  of  the  piece  of  mandible  figured. 

SAUROCEPHALUS,  Harlan. 

Leidy  has  pointed  out  the  mode  of  implantation  of  the  teeth  in  the 
typical  species  of  this  genus.    The  mode  of  succession  of  tU:^  \/^>}cLV*d& 
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not  yet  been  indicated,  but  is  well  displayed  in  a  specimen  of  the  jaw  of 
8.  arapahovius^  Cope.  It  is  known  from  Harlan's  description  that  a  large 
fora&en  issues  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  jaw,  opposite  each  root.  The 
fractored  ends  of  the  specimen  exhibit  the  course  of  the  canal  whkdi  is- 
soes  at  this  forame  q.  It  turns  abruptly  downward  between  the  innar 
wall  of  the  jaw  and  the  fang  of  the  functional  tooth,  and  not  far  firom 
the  foramen,  its  course  is  interrupted  by  the  crown  of  the  successioiial 
tooth.    This  is  situated  obliquely  as  regards  the  long  axis  of  the  jaw. 

It  is  thus  plain  that  the  successional  appearance  of  teeth  is  differeot 
in  this  genus  from  what  I  have  described  in  the  two  genera  preceding. 
In  them  the  foramen  is  wanting,  and  the  young  crown  rises  within  t^ 
pulp  cavity  of  the  functional  teetb,  as  in  the  CrocodUia.  In  this  genus, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  developed  outside  of  the  pulp  cavity  and  fang  of 
the  old  tooth,  and  takes  its  place,  as  in  many  Laoertilia  ^^nd  in  the  i^tlo- 
namorphaj  by  exciting  the  absorption  of  the  latter.  The  conic  form  of 
these  fangs  in  Saurocephalm  is  appropriate  to  such  a  succession,  and 
their  great  length  seems  to  preclude  the  nutrition  of  the  young  tooth 
from  their  bases.  The  use  of  the  foramina  on  the  inner  face  of  the  jaw 
is  thus  made  apparent,  viz :  The  nutrition  of  the  successional  tiCeth  from 
without  I  cannot  trace  the  canal  below  the  crown  of  the  young  tooth 
to  the  base  of  the  pulp  cavity  of  the  old  tooth,  and  there  are  csmals  in 
the  jaw  below  the  latter,  one  of  which  probably  carried  the  dental  artery. 

Species  of  this  genus  are  less  abundaut  in  the  part  of  Kansas  exam- 
ined by  me  than  those  of  the  preceding  genera.  Two  only  have  been 
observed  up  to  the  present  time,  S.  arapakovim  and  S,  phlebotomWj 
Cope. 

PACHYRHIZODOin:iD-E. 

This  family  of  physostomous  fishes  differs  from  the  last  in  the  nature 
of  its  dentition.  Instead  of  elongate,  conic  fangs  sunk  in  deep  alveoli, 
it  has  shorter  and  stout  fangs  occupying  alveoli  of  which  the  inner  side 
and  part  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  are  incompletes  The  teeth 
are,  in  fact,  more  or  less  pleurodont,  but  the  extremity  of  the  root  is 
received  into  the  conic  fundus  of  the  alveolus. 

The  premaxillary  bones  are  well  developed,  but  the  maxillaries  are 
more  so,  and  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  border  of  the 
mouth.  There  is  a  well-developed  angle  of  the  mandible,  but  no  coro- 
noid  bone  is  preserved  in  the  specimens.  The  coronoid  region  is,  how- 
ever, broken  in  all  of  our  specimens.  The  other  characters  of  the  family 
are  not  determinable  from  our  imx)erfect  materials. 

PACHYRHIZODUS,  Agassiz. 

Dixon^s  Geology  of  Sussex,  1850,  p.  374. 

This  genus  was  established  by  Professor  Agassiz  on  a  jaw-fragment 
from  Sussex,  England,  with  a  brief  description.  The  Kansas  remains 
resemble  this  fragment  in  their  corresiX)nding  i)arts,  and  I  refer  them 
to  the  same  genus  for  the  present. 

The  genus  as  seen  in  our  fossils  is  defined  as  follows :  !Muzzle  flat ; 
premaxillary  bones  rather  long,  with  two  larger  teeth  together  near  the 
anterior  end  behind  the  usual  external  series ;  maxillary  and  mandibles 
with  a  single  series  of  siini)ly  cylindric,  curved  teeth  ]  mandibular  rami 
closely  articulated  by  a  ligament. 

The  teeth  in  this  genus  bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to  those  of  a 
mosasauroid  genus.  Their  mode  of  succession  appears  to  be  as  follows : 
The  crown  of  the  young  tooth  was  develoi>ed  in  a  capsule  at  the  biise  of 
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the  crowD,  or  on  the  inner  side  of  the  apex  of  the  thick  root  The  ab- 
sorption which  followed  excavated  ^oth  the  former  and  the  latter,  bat 
the  crown  was  evidently  first  shed*  Then  the  old  root  disappeared, 
and  the  new  one  occapied  the  alveolus,  leaving  a  free  separation  all 
round.  Finally,  on  the  accomplishment  of  tiie  full  growth  of  the  root,  it 
became  anchylosed  to  the  alveolus  all  round.  The  pleurodont  position 
of  the  tooth  iacilitated  the  shedding  of  the  root  very  materially. 

The  genus  ConosauruSj  Gibbes,  from  South  Carolina,  is  perhaps  allied 
to  this  one.  Its  dentition  is  fully  described  by  Leidy,  who  changes  the 
name  to  Conomurapsj  mainly  on  account  of  the  inappropriateness  of  the 
Greek  Ilaupo<;  to  a  fish.  This  word  was,  however,  employed  by-  the  an- 
cients to  designate  a  fish,  and  the  only  use  made  of  the  word,  out  of 
composition  by  modern  zoologists,  is  for  species  of  that  class,  so  that  it 
does  not  seem  iinproper  to  use  it  here. 

Three,  perhaps  four  species,  left  their  remains  in  the  strata  examined 
by  the  expedition. 

EMPO,  Cope. 

Proceed.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1872,  p.  347. 

This  genus  difiers  from  the  last  in  possessing  large  canine  teeth  in  the 
front  of  the  maxillary  bone,  posterior  to  which  are  two  series  of  usual 
size.  The  inner  or  superior  of  these  takes  its  rise  from  the  canines  and 
has  no  great  extent,  while  the  outer  is  marginal.  Teeth  cylindric-conic, 
and  in  the  type  species  somewhat  incurved.  But  one  species  was  found, 
the  E.  nepaholicUj  Cope,  a  fish  as  large  as  a  pike  of  forty  pounds. 

STRATODONTED^. 

In  this  group  I  have  arranged  several  genera,  which  resemble  EnchO' 
diM,  the  largest  known  of  its  forms.  They  are  physostomous  fishes,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  relations  of  bones  of  the  superior  arch  of  the  mouth,  the 
absence  of  spinous  dorsal  radii,  the  cycloid  scales,  and  the  general  re- 
lationship to  Esox.  Agassiz  and  others  have  regarded  some  of  them 
as  allied  to  Sphyrwna;  this  opinion  was  probably  derived  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  forms  of  the  teeth,  which,  to  some  degree,  resemble 
those  of  Sphyrcenidcc  and  Trichiuridw.  This  is,  however,  like  many  other 
minor  characters,  one  of  those  which  appear  in  both  of  the  great  groups 
of  osseous  fishes. 

The  premaxillary  is  small,  and  supports  a  large  tooth  in  EnehoAus; 
in  Stratodus  it  is  also  short  and  supports  numerous  teeth.  In  Stratodua 
the  maxillary  supports  a  few  teeth;  in  Cimolichthys  a  larger  number. 
Belationship  to  Esox  is  displayed  by  Stratodua^  which  has  broad,  flat 
palatine  bones,  closely  studded  with  teeth  in  a  brush,  and  where  the 
maxillary  teeth  are  reduced  in  size  and  number.  The  teeth  are  attached 
by  the  anchylosis  of  the  base  to  the  alveolar  fece  of  the  jaw,  resem- 
bling thus  existing  fishes,  and  differing  materially  from  the  families  of 
Pachyrhizodontidw  and  Saurodontidw^  already  considered. 

The  genera  known  to  me  are  the  following : 

Premaxillary  with  numerous  small  teeth;  maxillary  with 
a  few  of  the  same ;  palatines  covered  with  brushes  of 
similar  teeth,  all  with  pulp  cavity Stratodm. 

Premaxillary  t;  maxillary  with  a  single  series  of  large 
teeth,  which  have  one  cutting  edge  at  base  and  two  at 
apex ;  dentary  with  inner  series  of  large  teeth,  which 
do  not  enlarge  distally,  and  some  series  of  exterior 
smaller  teeth 0\tRfi\V^3iX«»i%, 
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Premaxillary  with  a  single  large  tooth ;  dentary  with  an 
outer  row  of  small  and  an  inner  row  of  large  teeth, 
which  are  much  larger  at  the  distal  end Enchodus. 

STEATODUS,  Cope. 

This  genus  is  well  characterized  by  its  dentition,  which  is  remarkable 
for  the  small  size  and  large  number  of  the  teeth,  and  their  peculiar  torm. 
I  possess  one  premaxillary,  a  considerable  part  of  the  maxillary,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  both  palatines,  besides  other  bones,  of  one  species. 
These  were  found  not  very  far  from  the  remains  of  the  Cimolichthys 
semianceps,  M.,  and  it  required  some  investigation  to  determine  the 
relationship  between  them.  I  have,  however,  portions  of  the  maxillary 
and  premaxillary  of  Cimolichthysj  and  both  of  these  elements  are  so 
very  unlike  those  in  Stratodus  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  inde- 
pendence. I  have  unfortunately  no  dentary  bone  of  JStratodtiSj  and  the 
outer  row  of  palatines  resembles,  in  some  measure,  those  figured  in 
Cmolichthys  levesiensiSy  Leidy^  by  Agassiz. 

The  premaxillary  teeth  are  m  two  series.  They  are  stout  at  the  base 
and  oval  in  section,  and  are  contracted  and  tlatteued  vapidly  upward. 
On  this  basis  is  set  an  oval,  sharp-edged,  flat  or  spade-shaped  crown, 
the  long  axis  of  compression  being  placed  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
compression  of  the  apex  of  the  base.  This  gives  a  barbed  appearance. 
The  maxillary  teeth  are  similar  in  form,  but  are  in  but  few  rows.  The 
palatine  teeth  are  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  but  they  are  longer, 
and  the  bases  are  subcylindric  and  slightly  curved.  All  the  teeth  pos- 
sess a  large  pulp  cavity. 

The  premaxillary  bone  displays  some  of  the  density  of  composition 
seen  in  Enchodus.  Its  upper  anterior  surface  meets  the  inferior  at  an 
acute  angle.  It  is  a  broad  oval,  and  is  slightly  concave.  The  inner 
face  forms  a  truncate  rim  round  the  bases  of  the  inner  teeth,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  vertical  crest  of  dense  bone.  The  external  face  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  perpendicular,  and  extends  obliquely  upward  and  back- 
ward. An  acute  anterior  angle  of  the  maxillary  underrnns  it  below,  so 
far  as  to  exclude  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  premaxillary  teeth  from  the 
outer  row.  The  external  lamina  of  the  premaxillary  forms  an  extensive 
squamosal  suture  with  this  pait  of  the  maxillary  by  overlapping  it  from 
above.  This  arrangement  shows  a  certain  similarity  toEsox,  especially 
in  the  large  number  of  palatine  and  small  number  of  maxillary  teeth. 
It  differs  materially  in  the  lack  of  articular  surfaces  between  the  maxil- 
lary, palatine,  &c.,  in  the  upward  prolongation  of  the  premaxillary,  and 
the  peculiar  forms  of  the  teeth. 

CIMOLICHTHYS,  Leidy. 

Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Pliila.,  1856,  302;  Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  1856,  p.  95;  Saurodon, 

AgaiJBiz,  pt.  Poiss.  Fuss. 

In  this  genus  the  principal  teeth  are  stout,  and  have  a  compressed 
apex,  with  a  i)rominent  anterior  cutting  edge,  and  a  less  extended  pos- 
terior one.  There  are  several  series  of  smaller  teeth,  external  to  the 
large  ones  in  the  lower  jaw,  while  in  a  portion  of  an  upper  jaw  of  one 
of  the  species  these  are  wanting.  Where  present,  they  are  more  acute 
than  the  larger  ones.  The  large  teeth  diminish  gradually  in  length  to 
the  symphysis,  a  circumstance  which  separates  these  lishes  from 
^tnchodusj  where  one  or  more  of  the  anterior  teeth  are  elongate,    lu 
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the  species  here  described,  the  bases  of  the  teeth  are  enlarged  aud 
deprived  of  cemeDtum  coat,  but  there  are  no  trae  roots. 

The  maxillary  bone  terminates  in  a  narrowed  extremity,  with  obtuse 
termination,  as  in  Stratodus,  The  vomer  in  one  of  the  species  is  acumi- 
nate at  one  end^  and  supports  a  short  series  of  teeth )  the  middle  portion 
in  a  doable  row.    All  the  teeth  are  without  pulp  cavity. 

The  only  indication  of  the  mode  of  succession  of  the  teeth  is  furnished 
by  the  specimen  of  O.  anceps.  Here  a  small  excavation  appears  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  basis  of  the  tooth.  The  absorption,  commencing  at  this 
point,  no  doubt  removes  the  basis  so  that  the  crown  falls  away. 

The  name  used  was  applied  by  Dr.  Leidy  to  a  fish  erroneously  referred 
by  Agassiz  and  Dixon  to  Saurodon^  Hays.  He  did  not  characterize  it : 
and  until  the  barbed  palatine  teeth,  characteristic  of  it,  are  discovered 
in  our  species,  their  reference  to  it  will  not  be  fully  established.  In  the 
parts  preserved  they  appear  to  bo  identical.  The  general  affinities  of 
the  genus  will  receive  new  light  from  materials  now  in  my  possession 
and  not  yet  developed. 

The  Sphyrcena  carinata^  Cope,  (Hayden's  Eeport,  Wyoming,  &c.,  p.  424,) 
probably  belongs  to  CimoUchthys. 

ENCHODUS,  Cuvier. 

« 

Eemains  of  species  of  this  genus  occur  in  the  Cretaceous  strata  of 
E^sas.  I  discovered  a  tooth  belonging  to  one. of  them  in  the  matrix 
beneath  the  vertebrae  of  Ulusmomurus  platyurus.  Dr.  Leidy  described 
a  species  from  the  Cretaceous  formations  of  the  Upper  Missouri  region, 
which  he  called  JB.  shumardii.  The  premaxillary  of  a  rather  large  spe- 
cies was  obtained  by  my  expedition ;  but  the  species  is  not  determinable. 
The  diameter  of  the  basis  of  the  tooth  is  .012  meter.  The  long  tooth  of 
a  species  of  medium  size  was  detected,  the  Enchodua  calliodony  Cope. 
(Spec.  nov.  JEnchodus  sp.,  Cope,  Hayden's  Surv.  Wyoming,  &o.,  p.  424.) 

8BLACHIL 

Remains  of  sharks  and  rays  are  far  less  abundant  in  the  Cretaceous 
of  Western  Kansas  than  in  New  Jersey,  and  are  much  exceeded  in 
abundance  by  the  physostomous  Actinopterij  as  the  present  account  in- 
dicates. In  the  region  near  Fort  Hays  and  Salina,  sharks'  teeth  are 
more  frequently  found.  Those  from  near  Fort  Wallace  belong  to  but 
two  species  of  the  genus.     Galeocerdo  MiilL  HenL 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  following  species  have  been  described  from  the  Cretaceous  forma- 
tion of  Kansas :  * 

Saubodontid^. 

Portheus  molossus^  Cope. 
thaumdSj  Cope. 
Ickthyodect€8  anaideSj  Cope. 

ctenodouj  Cope. 

ha^natusj  Cope. 

prognathusj  Cope. 

mtdtidentatus^  Cope. 

*  The  Bpeoies  here  enumerated  are  aU  described  in  the  Proceedhigs  of  the  AmerlcaxL 
Philoeophical  Society  for  February,  lti73. 
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1  Xiphactinus  audax^  Leidy% 
SaurocephaltisphMMtomuSj  Oope. 

arapahaviusj  Oope. 

PAOHYRmZOBONTIDJB. 

/ 

Pachyrhizodtu  eaninmsj  Oope. 

Jdngiij  Cope. 

latiinefUumj  Cope. 

theareriy  Cope. 
Empo  nepakolica^  Cope. 

STRAIODONTIDiEL 

Stratodus  apicalUj  Cope. 
Cimolichthys  sulcatttSj  Cope. 

8emiancep8,  Cope. 

afto6p«,  Cope. 

gladiolus^  Cope, 
t  canna^iw,  Cope. 
Enchodus  calHodon^  Cope. 

Fam.1 

Apsopelix  soMrifarmiSy  Cope,  Hayden's  Report  Wyoming,  1871,  p.  ^K3. 

* 

Selachh. 

Oaleoeerdo  croisidensj  Cope. 
HartveUiij  Cope. 

Of  tbe  preceding  twenty -four  species  the  greater  part  are  physos^tomons 
Actinopteri ;  and  there  is  no  species  of  a  physoclystous  family'  in  the 
list.  No  trace  of  si)ines  or  scales  of  fishes  of  the  latter  character  have 
been  yet  discovered  in  strata  of  this  period  in  the  West,  though  one 
(Beryx  inseulptus,  Cope)  has  been  discovered  by  I>r.  Lock  wood  in  the 
green-sand  marl  of  New  Jersey. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  that  the  genera 
have  nearly  all  been  obtained  from  the  chalk  of  Europe.  Porfheits  is 
represented,  perhaps,  by  some  specimens  referred  to  Hypsodon;  one 
species  of  Ichthyodcctes  is  figured  by  Dixon,  from  Sussex ;  and  one  of 
Cimolichthys^  aiid  Pachyrkizodus^  each.  Enchodm  has  long  been  known 
from  Holland,  etc.;  Empo  Apsopelix  and  Stratodii^  being  so  far  the  only 
ones  not  found  in  Europe.  This  is  of  much  interest  in  every  aspect, 
and  points  to  a  synchronism,  as  generally  understood,  between  the 
chalk  formations  of  Kansas  and  of  England. 

MOLLUSCA. 

Species  of  this  division  of  animals  are  not  numerous  in  the  beds  of 
the  Niobrara  epoch.  They  consist  chiefly  of  Inocerami  of  two  or  moi'e 
species.  Through  the  kind  assistance  of  my  friends,  N.  Daniels,  of  Hays, 
aud  Dr.  J.  H.  Janeway,  post-surgeon  at  Fort  Uajs,  I  was  enabled  to 
procure  a  number  of  very  complete  specimens  of  some  remarkable  shells 
from  the  yellow  chalk.  They  were  found  on  a  denuded  tract  of  the  yel- 
low chalk,  near  the  Saline  IMver,  and  were  quite  exposed.  Thej'  resem- 
ble generally  large  oysters,  some  of  them  measuring  as  much  jis  twenty- 
seven  inches  in  diameter.    I  submitted  the  specimens  to  my  colleague, 
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T.  A.  Oonrad,  and  add  herewith  his  account  of  them.  He  thinks  they 
possess  some  resemblance  to  the  Budistes;  bnt  whetilier  traly  related  to 
or  belonging  to  that  division,  he  is  at  present  in  doubt. 

Fragments  of  these  Haploscaphw  are  common  in  the  formation,  and 
have  been  described  by  authors  as  portions  of  huge  InoceramL 

m 

HAPLOSOAPHA,  Conrad. 

Shell  subovate  or  subtriangular;  hinge  long  and  straight,  edentulous, 
oblique ;  curved,  prominent  ridges  occupy  the  upper  i)ortion  of  the  in- 
terior, the  ridges  beginning  and  ending  at  a  distance  from  the  margins 
of  the  shell ;  a  singular  twisted  callus  composes  the  hinge,  the  back  of 
which  is  transversely  ribbed. 

H.  GRANDis. — Length  greater  than  height,  hinge-line  very  long,  ridges 
concentric,  about  twelve  in  number,  extending  into  the  cavity  under  the 
hinge. 

This  shell,  Professor  Cope  informs  me,  has  been  found  27  inches  in 
diameter.  The  posterior  side  of  the  right  valve  is  elongate<l  and  dilated, 
and  the  form  of  the  shell  is  not  unlike  that  of  Meleagrina.  The  sub- 
stance is  fibrous  or  rather  columnar,  and  much  resembles  that  of  Capri- 
nella  as  figured  by  d'Orbigny,  except  that  the  fibres  are  transverse. 
The  exterior  is  always  concealed  by  a  coating  of  rock  and  a  crowded 
mass  of  Ostrea  congeata^  and  in  some  specimens  they  line  the  cavity  of 
the  shell;  the  submargin  is  thick.  No  muscular  impression  can  be 
traced  unless  the  ridged  part  indicates  its  station. 

Subgenus  Cuoullifera. 

Shell  with  an  upright,  hood-shaped  process  on  the  posterior  end  of  the 
hinge. 

H.  EXCENTRIGA. — Ovato-triangular ;  hinge-lineshort,  very  thick;  con- 
oentric  ridges  profound,  six  in  number ;  hood  strongly  and  irregularly 
plicated ;  cavity  profound. 

This  shell,  with  the  same  structure  of  substance  as  the  preceding,  is 
very  unlike  it  in  form,  and  is  represented  by  one  valve  only,  while  a 
number  of  the  preceding  species  were  found.  In  all  specimens  of  the 
two  forms  the  right  valve  only  was  obtained. 

Whether  it  is  allied  to  the  family  Budistes  of  Lamarck  is  a  question  I 
leave  for  others  to  decide.  On  the  margin  of  one  of  the  valves  are  at- 
tached some  small  shells  resembling  HippuHtes^  and  the  fibres  of  which 
the  shell  is  composed  lie  in  broken  masses  on  some  valves  and  even 
scattered  like  piles  of  pins. 

The  hood  of  H.  excentrica  is  2^  inches  in  height,  and  the  height  of 
the  valve  10  inches ;  length,  9  inches. 

Accompanying  these  fossils  were  many  specimens  of  Inoceramus  prob- 
lemdtumsy  and  a  fragment  of  an  undetermined  species  of  the  same 
genus. 
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ON  THE  VERTEBRATE  FOSSILS  OF  THE  WAHSATCH  STRATA. 

By  Edward  D.  Cope,  A.  M. 

Dr.  Hayden's  researches  in  Utah  and  Wyoming  have  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  an  extensive  series  of  fresh-water  deposits,  containing 
numerous  remains  of  animals  and  plants.  Those  of  Western  Wyoming, 
or  the  Bridger  series,  are  regarded  as  Upper  Eocene  or  Lower  Miocene. 
They  thin  out  to  the  westward,  and  a  new  series  of  strata  takes  their 
place,  dipping  to  the  eastward.  The  Bridger  beds  are  not  strictly 
conformable  to  them,  while  they  rest  uncomformably  on  a  bottom-rock  of 
Cretaceous  age.  These  are  the  Wahsatch  beds  of  Hayden.  He  informs 
us  that  they  consist  largely  of  variegated  ferruginous  rocks,  very  defi- 
cient in  fossils.  During  his  recent  exploration,  however,  he  procured  a 
number  of  bones  of  mammalia  from  Utah,  and  placed  them  in  my  hands 
for  determination.  The  following  description  expresses  their  charac- 
ters, from  which  it  is  obvious  that  the  forms  they  represent  were  of 
much  interest  in  a  systematic  point  of  view. 

Order  PerUsodactyla. 
BATHJVIODON,  Cope. 

Proc.  Amer.  Pliilos.  Soc,  1872,  February  16. 

The  present  form  embraces  some  of  the  largest  Permodactyles^  or 
odd-toed  Ungulata^  of  our  Tertiary  strata.  It  is  represented  by  remains 
of  two  species,  which  include  portions  of  the  cranium,  with  teeth  and 
fragments  of  jaws,  vertebrae,  fragments  of  scapular  and  pelvic  arches, 
and  bones  of  the  limbs.  The  distal  end  of  the  tibia  is  wanting,  but  that 
of  the  fibula  indicates  an  odd-toed  animal,  and  the  third  trochanter  on 
the  exterior  ridge  of  the  femur  confirms  the  reference. 

There  are  probably  four  superior  molars,  though  three  only  are  pre- 
served. Two  premolars  only  remain  of  the  superior  series,  but  the  frag- 
ment of  ramus  man<Ubuli  referred  to  the  same  species  exhibits  four 
premolars;  from  a  consideration  of  the  sizes  of  the  superior  premolars 
it  is  probable  that  there  were  four  of  these  also.  Tliere  arc  three  strong 
incisors  in  each  premaxillary.  No  canine  tooth  is  preserved,  but  the 
posterior  suture  of  the  premaxillary  bone  is  so  wide  as  to  point  to  an 
equally  stout  anterior  part  of  the  maxillary  fitted  to  support  such  a 
tooth.  The  dental  series  increases  regularly  in  size,  from  before  ba^jk- 
ward,  the  last  being  a  little  larger  than  the  penultimate.  The  crowns 
of  the  molars  exhibit  on  the  outer  margin  a  single  acutely  angled  cres- 
cent directed  inward,  with  a  conic  lobe  alongside  of  and  anterior  to  its 
base,  representing  a  second  external  crescent.  The  crescent  lobe  proper 
is  large  and  very  obliquely  directed,  so  that  its  external  face  is  almost 
horizontal.  The  apex  of  its  companion  cone  is  continnous  with  its  pos- 
terior margin,  so  as  to  be  undistinguishable  from  it  in  some  cases.  The 
inner  crescents  are  represented  by  a  wide  angular  ridge,  which  is  at  a 
lower  level  than  the  exterior,  and  is  little  or  not  developed  on  the  pos- 
terior side  of  the  crown.  Its  inner  plane  face  is  horizontal,  or  even  as- 
cending in  one  species.  In  the  premolar  teeth  of  B,  radians  the  external 
crescent  lobe  is  single  and  symmetrical.  As  the  crown  contracts 
inwardly  a  second  inner  crescent  lobe  has  a  trihedral  form,  while  in  one 
more  anterior  the  inner  is  much  reduced.    The  inferior  premolars  are 
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all  two-rooted,  and  form  an  nnintermpted  series.  The  basis  of  the  malar 
part  of  the  zygomatic  arch  originates  opposite  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
penultimate  and  last  molars.  The  premaxillary  bone  is  maBsive,  and 
with  bat  little  area  for  attachment  with  its  fellow  in  front.  The  incisor 
teeth  are  large,  with  subcylindric  roots,  and  their  alveoli  are  well  sep- 
arated. In  one,  perhaps  superior,  the  crown  is  expanded  transversely, 
with  convex  cutting  edge. 

In  the  humerus  the  deltoid  hook  is  developed,  but  is  not  much  ele- 
vated above  the  plane  of  the  head.  It  originates  from  an  external 
expansion  of  the  head,  which  bears  a  shallow  cotylus  separated  from  the 
head  by  a  low,  curved,  subtrausverse  ridge.  The  condyles  of  the  humerus 
do  not  support  any  trochlear  ridges.  An  almost  perfect  femur  of  B. 
radians  is  preserved.  The  third  trochanter  is  not  very  prominent.  The 
little  trochanter  is  little  developed.  The  great  trochanter  is  large  but 
does  not  equal  the  head.  The  latter  is  subglobular,  and  the  ligament- 
ous fossa  extends  to  its  rim.  The  distal  trochlear  surface  is  prominent, 
the  inner  edge  more  so  than  the  outer.  Its  articular  surface  is  broadly 
continuous  with  those  of  the  condyles;  a  slight  emargination  of  the  out- 
lines only  marking  the  usual  constriction  on  each  side.  In  this  it 
resembles  Cervidce  and  some  AntilopidcB,  The  inner  condyloid  surface 
is  cut  off  by  the  emargination  in  Toxodon  s.ud  Bos  hubalus;  theemargin- 
ations  are  deep,  but  do  not  cut  off  either  in  Uquus^  CamelopardaliSj  and 
three  species  of  Bos;  while  they  are  so  deep  as  to  cut  off'  both  in  Bhi- 
nocerosj  5  species — HippopotamttSj  Bos  brachycertis,  B.  sondaieuSj  and  in 
Catobl^as. 

A  portion  of  the  co-ossified  parietals  shows  that  the  superior  borders 
of  the  temporal  fossae  were  separated  by  a  fiat  plane,  as  in  the  hog  and 
other  ungulates. 

Bathmodon  radians,  Cope. 

Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  loc.  cit 

Eepreaented  by  portions  of  several  individuals,  which  indicate  an 
animal  varying  from  the  size  of  the  ox  to  that  of  the  Javan  rhinoceros. 

The  transverse  diameter  of  all  the  molars  exceeds  their  longitudinal. 
In  the  penultimate,  which  may  serve  as  a  type,  the  superior  or  outer 
plane  of  the  inner  crescent  ridge  extends  along  about  .06  of  the  posterior 
of  the  outer  crescent.  In  the  last  molar  this  surface  is  very  wide  on  the 
posterior  and  inner  side  of  the  external  crescent;  it  then  contracts  and 
expands  again  on  the  posterior  side,  its  outer  bounding  crest  reaching 
to  the  external  margin  of  the  crown. 

Besides  these  points,  the  molars  possess  a  strong  cingulum  along  the 
anterior  base  of  the  crown,  which  unites  with  the  surface  near  the  inner 
protuberance  of  the  latter  in  the  penultimate;  in  the  last  molar  it 
reappears,  forming  a  short  lobe  on  the  posterior  face.  The  enamel 
where  not  worn  is  slightly  rugose. 

A  posterior  premolar  has  a  cingulum  on  the  inner  obtuse  apex.  The 
crest  of  the  inner  crescent,  descending  on  each  side  of  the  apex  of  the 
outer,  forms  a  cingulum-like  ledge  at  its  base  as  far  as  the  angle  formed 
by  the  descent  of  the  apex  of  the  outer  crescent.  The  outline  of  the 
comer  of  this  tooth,  viewed  from  above,  is  narrow  cordate,  with  obtuse 
apex.  The  convexity  of  the  outer  crescent  inward  is  very  strong,  and 
the  base  of  the  crown  is  externally  two-lobed.  Enamel  striate  rugose. 
In  a  more  anterior  premolar  (with  three  roots)  there  is  no  internal  cin- 
gulum, and  the  crest  of  the  inner  crescent  is  not  carried  to  the  external 
basis  of  the  tooth,  and  is  entirely  wanting  on  the  post^m^  i»d^  ^1  >^^ 
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tooth.    The  external  crescent  is  more  vertical  and  less  concave.    Oatr 
line  of  crown  snbtriangalar. 

The  premaxillary  bone  is  elongate,  flat-,  and  with  a  sloping  saperior 
faeej  which  rises  gently  inward.  Tlie  bases  of  the  incisors  stand 
obliquely  outward.  The  inferior  surface  is  flat,  and  the  basis  of  the 
broken  palatal  spine  is  rather  small.  An  incisor  tooth  has  a  trans- 
versely diamond-shaped  crown,  slightly  twice  concave  on  the  inner 
faces,  strongly  convex  on  the  outer,  with  a  faint  external  cingulnm  near 
the  external  angles.    Enamel  obsoletely  striate. 

Me€i8urement8. 

No.  1. 

Longitudinal  diameter  last  sui)erior  molar 0S5 

Transverse  diameter  last  sui>erior  molar 0455 

Longitudinal  diameter  x>enultimate  molar 032 

Transverse  diameter  penultimate  molar 039  . 

Longitudinal  diameter  posterior  premolar 024 

Transverse  diameter  posterior  premolar 034 

Longitudinal  diameter  anterior  premolar 0216 

Transverse  diameter  an  tenor  premolar.... .0205 

Length  premammary  bone .082 

Transverse  width  posterior  suture 028 

Width  premaxillary  at  middle  suture 043 

Length  basis  last  two  iuferior  premolars 057 

Transverse  diameter  edge  of  mandible  at  first  premolar 017 

Diameter  condyles  of  femur 104 

Diameter  heads  great  trochanter 130 

Diameter  head  alone 062 

Diameter  shaft  Avith  third  trocbauter 076 

Supposed  length  femur  (16.75  inches;   415 

Transverse  diameter  head  of  tibia 092 

Antero-posterior  diameter  head  of  tibia,  internal 061 

Antero-posterior  diameter  head  of  tibia,  external 045 

Transverse  width  between  temporal  fossae 066 

(f)  No.  2. 

Longitudinal  diameter  head  of  humerus 138 

Longitudinal  diameter  of  outer  cotylus  and  tuberosity 055 

The  other  remains  of  this  animal  will  be  more  fully  described  and  the 
whole  figured  ia  the  final  report.  They  were  discovered  by  Dr.  F.  V. 
Ilayden  in  Tertiary  beds  of  the  Wahsatch  group  near  Evanston,  Utah. 

Bathmodon  sivtticiNCTUS,  Cope. 

Loc.  cit. 

This  species  differs  from  the  last  in  several  particulars  of  dentitiou. 
The  interior  ridge  (homologous  with  the  inner  crescentic)  bounding  the 
middle  plane  of  the  superior  molars,  is  not  continued  on  the  posterior 
face  of  the  tooth,  but  curving  inward  joins  the  outer  crest  at  its  ai>ex. 
The  outer  crest  terminates  in  a  conic  tubercle  anteriorly  on  the  external 
face ;  the  rudiment  of  the  anterior  crescentic  ridge  appearing  as  a  low 
ridge  from  the  side  of  the  posterior  one^  and  rising  to  a  point  on  the  an* 
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tenor  margin  of  the  crown.  There  is  no  cingulam  round  the  anterior 
base  of  the  crown.  The  latter  is  as  long  as  wide.  The  inner  crest  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  angle,  and  its  posterior  face  is  not  basin-shaped,  but 
rises  to  the  crest  of  t£e  inner  crescent.  The  outer  face  of  the  latter  is 
sub-horizontal  with  rising  apex,  and  is  concave  transversely.  Its  ante- 
rior outer  base  is  narrowed^  but  is  less  elevated  than  the  posterior. 

Measurements. 

Meters. 

Xiength  basis  crown 0225 

Width  basis  crown 022 

"Width  exterior  crescent ' 012 

Depth  exterior  crescent 02 

This  animal  was  not  more  than  half  the  bulk  of  the  last;  its  size  was 
about  that  of  the  Tapirus  terrestris.  The  differences  in  dentition,  which 
it  presents  in  the  possession  of  a  rudimental,  anterior  external  crescent 
lobe,  are  so  marked,  a6  compared  with  the  last  species,'  as  to  induce  me 
to  bBlieve  that  it  will  be  found  on  fuller  acquaintance  to  belong  to 
another  genus.  This  may  be  called  Loocolophodon.  Other  remains  be- 
longing to  this  species,  or  relating  to  it  in  size,  are  contained  in  Dr. 
Hay  den's  collection,  but  cannot  now  be  referred  to  it  with  certainty. 

From  the  Wahsatch  beds  near  Evanston,  Utah. 

Especial  interest  attaches  to  these  fossils  from  the  fact  that  they  be- 
long to  the  oldest  of  the  Tertiary  periods  of  North  America.  Their  affin- 
ities can  only  be  explained  in  a  general  way.  They  represent  a  family 
distinguished  from  the  type  of  Titanotlierium  and  FaUmsyops,  Leidy, 
in  the  presence  of  only  one  external  crescent  lobe  of  the  molars,  the 
place  of  the  other  being  taken  by  a  tubercle  or  ridge.  The  general  char- 
acters are  partly  perissodactyl  and  partly  ruminant,  and  not  in  any 
great  degree  suiiline. 


ON  THE  FOSSIL  VERTEBRATES  OF  THE  EARLY  TERTIARY  FOR- 
MATION OF  WYOMING. 

By  Prof.  Joseph  Leidt.  . 

The  Tertiary  formation  of  the  Green  Kiver  Basin  of  Wyoming  equals, 
if  it  does  not  exceed,  in  interest  that  of  the  Mauvaises  terres  of  White 
Eiver,  Dakota,  and  that  of  the  Niobrara  Kiver,  Nebraska.  It  is  evdently 
older  than  these,  and  indeed  belongs  to  another  age  in  succession  with 
them.  The  Green  Eiver  Tertiary  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  Eocene 
Tertiary ;  that  of  White  River,  of  the  Miocene ;  and  that  of  the  Niobrara, 
of  the  Pliocene. 

The  first  fossil  obtained  from  the  Wyoming  Tertiary  formation  was 
a  small  herring,  from  the  Green  Eiver  shales,  described  in  1856  by  the 
writer,  under  the  name  of  Clupea  humilis.  The  first  crocodile  from  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  writer  in  1S68. 
The  i&rst  turtle,  discovered  by  Prof.  Hayden  in  the  same  locality, 
and  the  first-  mammal,  discovered  by  Dr.  J.  Van  A.  Garter,  the  same 
year,  were  also  described  by  the  writer.  Since  that  time  to  the  present, 
no  less  than  seventy-one  vertebrated  animals  have  been  indicated,  mainly 
from  collections  made  during  the  explorations  of  Prof.  Hayden  in 

23  as 
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1869  and  1870 ;  from  by  Dr.  collections  made  Carter  from  1868  to  1871 ; 
and  from  collections  made  by  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Corson,  U.  S.  A.,  in  1871 ; 
and  Prof.  O.  O.  Marsh,  during  the  preceding  year. 

Of  the  seventy-one  vertebrated  animals,  for  the  most  part  clearly 
characterized,  thirty-fonrare  mammals;  one,abird;  twenty -five,  reptiles; 
and  eleven,  fishes.  This  assemblage  of  vertebrates  presents  no  giants; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  nearly  all  comparatively  small  forms. 
Among  the  mammals,  the  order  of  pachyderms  presents  species  smaller 
than  any  now  in  existence,  and  as  small  as  any  that  have  been  found  in 
other  formations  elsewhere. 

Tlie  thirty-four  mammals  belong  to  twenty-two  genera,  all  of  which 
are  extinct  except  one,  the  genus  Canis.  The  imperfect  remains  referred 
to  this  may,  on  the  discovery  of  more  complete  material,  be  found  to 
belong  to  another  and  perhaps  an  extinct  genus.  Sixteen  of  the  twenty- 
two  genera  are  peculiar  to  the  Wyoming  Tertiary,  or  have  not  elsewhere 
been  discovered  in  other  formations.  Of  the  five  previously  known 
genera,  Laphiodon  and  Lophiotheriumheloug  to  the  early  Tertiary  forma- 
tion of  Europe ;  Elotherium  belongs  to  the  middle  Tertiary  formation  of 
Dakota,  and  of  Europe ;  TitanoHierium  belongs  equally  to  the  lowest 
stratum  of  the  Miocene  Tertiary  of  the  Mauvaises  terres  of  Dakota ;  and 
Flatygonus  belongs  to  tbe  Post-Pliocene  formation  of  the  United  States, 

Of  the  genera  of  mammals,  four  belong  to  the  carnivora,  three  to  the 
insectivora,  three  to  the  rodents,  ten  to  the  odd-toed  pachyderms,  and 
two  to  the  even-toed  pachyderms.  Primates,  bats,  solidungulates,  pro- 
boscidians, ruminants,  marsupials,  and  edentates  are  not  represented. 
Seals,  zeuglodonts,  and  cetaceans  we  do  not  look  for  in  fresh- water 
tleposits. 

More  than  half  the  species  of  mammals — nineteen — appear  to  be  peris- 
sodactyles  or  odd-toed  pachyderms,  animals  whose  nearest  living  rela- 
tives are  the  Tapir,  the  Hyrax,  and  the  Rhinoceros. 

Strange  is  it  that  there  is  not  a  single  ruminant  among  all  the 
mammals.  These  animals  a])pear  not  to  have  formed  members  of  the 
ancient  Tertiary  fauna  of  Wyoming.  Tapir-like  pachyderms,  small 
Hyrax-like  animals,  rodents,  insectivores,  and  carnivores  appear  to  have 
<^onstituted  the  chief  mammalian  life.  Ruminants,  solipeds,  and  pro- 
boscidians appear  to  have  come  at  a  later  period  into  existence,  as 
indicated  b3-  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  White  River,  Dakotti,  and  the 
Niobrara  River,  Nebraj^ka. 

A  single  owl  and  a  stray  feather  tell  us  that  ancient  Wyoming  had 
its  birds,  but  the  paucity  of  material  gives  hardly  a  glimpse  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  class. 

Crocodiles  were  numerous  in  the  early  Tertiary  period  of  Wyoming, 
as  indicated  by  their  many  remains.  Six  species  have  been  named. 
No  traces  of  these  animals  have  been  discovered  in  the  middle  and 
later  Tertiary  formations  of  White  River,  Dakota,  and  Niobrara  River, 
Nebraska. 

The  land  and  waters  of  ancient  Wyoming  swarmed  with  turtles.  The 
Tertiary  deposits  of  Dakota  and  Nebraska  have  yielded  each  but  a  sin- 
gle spe(*ies.  The  Tertiary  deposits  of  Wyoming  present  us  with  abun- 
dant evidences  of  the  ibrmer  existence  of  nine  species.  Of  these  one 
^vas  a  TestnHo  or  Land-Tortoise,  as  big  as  its  modern  representative  of 
the  Gallipagos  Islands.  Two  others  belonged  to  the  same  genus,  which 
includes  many  of  our  living  terrapenes,  and  one  was  a  soft-shelled  tur- 
tle of  the  still-existing  genus  Trionyx.  The  other  five  turtles  belong 
to  four  peculiar  genera,  not  noticed  in  other  formations  and  times. 
Several  of  them  are  related  to  our  snappers,  others  to  the  terrai>enes. 
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Lizards,  also^  like  the  iguanas  and  monitors,  existed  in  the  old  Wyo- 
ming fauna.  Five  species  of  two  peculiar  genera  have  been  indicated. 
Most  of  them  were  inclosed  in  a  bony  armor  of  beautifully  ornamented 
scales,  reminding  one  of  those  of  the  Armadillo. 

Serpents,  too,  appear  to  have  been  abundant,  most  of  them  of  the 
constricting  kind,  like  the  South  American  boas  of  to-da^  but  compar- 
atively like  most  of  the  other  animals  of  the  old  Wyoming  fauna,  of 
small  size.  Prof.  Marsh  has  collected  remains  of  snakes,  which  he 
refers  to  no  less  than  five  species  of  three  previously  undescribed  genera. 

Some  of  the  shales  of  Green  River  teem  with  well-preserved  fishes, 
sometimes  appearing  as  if  whole  shoals  had  been  suddenly  enshrined 
for  thecontemplation  of  Aiture  ages.  Seven  species  have  been  indicated, 
of  which  two  belong  to  the  same  genus  as  our  Herring.  Another  species 
belongs  to  a  genus  now  existing  in  South  America  and  Borneo.  The 
others  belong  to  two  peculiar  genera,  described  by  Prof.  Cope.  Re- 
mains of  ganoid  fishes  are  likewise  abundant  in  the  Green  River 
Tertiary  basin.  Some  of  these  Prof.  Marsh  has  referred  to  four  species 
of  the  same  genera  as  our  Bony  Gar  and  southern  Mud-fish. 

MAMMALS. 

CARNIVORA. 

Of  carnivorous  mammals,  a  number  of  remains  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Tertiary  formation  of  Wyoming,  but  generally  in  so  imperfect 
a  condition  that  their  exact  relationship  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Patriofelis. 

Patriofelis  ulta. 

An  animal  to  whieh  this  name  has  been  assigned  was  inferred  from 
portions  of  a  lower  jaw,  obtained  by  Prof.  Hayden  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Bridger  in  1869.  It  was  larger  than  our  living  Panther,  and 
was  apparently  related  with  this  and  the  canine  family.  The  lower  jaw 
contains  five  molar  teeth,  immediately  succeeding  the  large  canine 
without  a  conspicuous  interval,  as  in  some  of  the  weasels  and  civets. 
A  large  premolar  tooth,  probably  of  the  same  animal,  was  obtained 
near  the  same  locality  as  the  former  specimens. 

SmoPA. 
Sinapa  rapax. 

This  name  has  been  given  to  a  smaller  carnivorous  animal,  indicated 
by  a  lower  jaw  fragment  with  two  teeth,  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Bridger  by  Dr.  J.  Van  A.  Carter,  and  obligingly  sent  to  the  writer 
the  last  spring.  The  animal  was  about  the  size  of  the  Gray  Fox,  and 
appears  to  have  been  intermediate  in  its  position  to  the  weasels  and 
tlie  canine  family. 

The  teeth  in  the  specimen  appear  to  be  the  last  premolar  and  the 
succeeding  sectorial  molar.  The  former  is  larger  than  the  latter  and 
exceeds  that  of  the  Gray  Fox.  The  principle  cusp  exhibits  a  denticle 
on  its  back  border,  but  feebly  developed  in  comparison  with  that  in  a 
similar  position  in  the  animal  just  named.  The  heel  of  the  crowu  has 
an  acute  edge,  firom  which  it  slopes  to  the  basal  ridge. 

The  crown  of  the  sectorial  tooth  has  the  same  general  form  as  in  the 
corresponding  tooth  of  the  Fox  and  Weasel.  The  fore  i)art  is  propor- 
tionately less  well  developed  than  in  the  former ;  and  the  iiwiftx  ^»3k^ \^ 
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half  as  large  as  the  outer  one.  The  notch  of  the  sectorial  border  is 
directed  more  forward  than  in  the  Fox,  and  does  not  terminate  in  a  deft. 
The  heel  or  back  portion  of  the  crown  occupies  nearly  half  its  breadth 
and  incloses  a  cup-li^e  concavity  as  in  the  Weasel.  The  breadth  of  the 
crown  of  the  two  teeth  is  nearly  the  same,  being  4  lines ;  the  height  of 
that  of  the  premolar  is  3}  lines ;  of  that  of  the  sectorial  molar,  2f  lines. 

OAms. 
Canis  numtanus. 

Some  remains  from  Grizzly  Buttes,  WyoHiing,  are  described  by  Prof. 
Marsh,  and  referred  by  him  to  a  species  of  wou  under  the  above  name. 
It  was  larger  than  the  existing  Gray  Wolf. 

VuLPAVUS,  Marsh. 

yulpavm  palustris. 

An  extinct  carnivore,  described  by  Prof.  Marsh,  from  remains  found 
by  Dr.  Garter  near  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming.  The  animal  was  smaller 
than  the  Fox. 

mSECTIVOEA. 

It  was  through  Dr.  J.  Van  A.  Garter's  discovery  of  the  remains  of  a 
small  insectivorous  animal,  in  association  with  an  abundance  of  frag- 
ments of  turtle-shells,  in  1868^  that  our  attention  was  first  especially 
directed  to  the  Tertiary  formation  of  Wyoming,  which  has  since  yielded 
such  an  abundance  of  evidences  of  early  mammalian  life. 

Omomys. 
Omomya  Carteri. 

The  remains,  consisting  of  one  side  of  the  lower  jaw  and  portions 
of  the  cranium,  were  found  by  Dr.  Carter,  imbedded  in.  a  stratum  of 
green,  friable  sandstone,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger.  The  jaw  and 
its  contained  teeth  indicate  an  animal  apparently  nearly  related,  if  not 
actually  belonging,  to  the  family  of  the  Hedge-Hog.  The  specimen  is 
fully  described  and  figured  in  "  The  Extinct  Mammalian  Fauna  of  Da- 
kota and  Nebraska,"  &c.,  p.  408,  PI.  xxix.  Figs.  13  and  14. 

Pal^acodon. 
Palceacodon  vents. 

Another  insectivorous  mammal,  though  probably  a  marsupial)  like 
the  Opossum,  is  indicated  by  several  specimens  discovered  the  last  sum- 
mer by  Dr.  Carter,  at  Lodge- Pole  Trail,  Wyoming.  One  of  the  speci- 
mens, a  fragment  of  an  upper  jaw,  contains  a  back-molar  tooth,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Opossum,  but  having  the  outer  lobes  of  its  crown  pro- 
portionately better  developed,  and  the  intermediate  ones  reduced  to  a 
minute  condition.  The  other  specimen,  an  isolated  tooth,  is  a  reduced 
example  of  the  former  tooth.  The  larger  tooth  is  2  lines  fore  and  aft 
and  2J  lines  transversely.  The  animal  was  about  half  the  size  of  the 
Opossum. 
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Triaoodon,  Marsh. 

Tfiacadcm  faUax 

Is  the  name  given  to  another  insectivorons  mammal,  by  Prof.  Marsh, 
firom  some  remains  found  at  Grizzly  Buttes,  Wyoming. 

EODENTIA. 

Judging  fr()m  the  number  of  fossils  already  found,  the  gnawing 
animals  were  abundant  in  the  Bridger  Tertiary  fauna.  None  of  them, 
thus  far  indicated,  were  remarkable  for  size,  in  comparison  with  those 
now  living. 

Paramys. 

A  genus  apparently  allied  with  that  to  which  the  Maryland  Marmot 
1)elongs,  and  indicated  by  three  portions  of  lower  jaws  belonging  to  as 
many  distinct  species.  The  specimens  were  discovered  the  last  summer, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger,  by  Dr.  Carter,  and  by  him  transmitted 
to  the  writer.  The  animals  were  no  doubt  powerful  gnawers,  as  the 
incisor  teeth  are  observed  to  extend  far  back  in  the  jaw,  not  only  be- 
neath but  also  behind  the  grinders,  as  in  the  Beaver.  The  jaws  are 
comparatively  short  and  deep.  The  ridge  defining  the  muscular  fossa 
on  the  outer  back  part  of  the  jaw  is  strongly  pronounced,  indicating 
powerful  masticatory  muscles.  The  molar  teeth  are  four  in  number, 
and  have  a  distinct  enameled  crown  inserted  by  fangs,  as  in  the  squir- 
rels and  marmots.  The  triturating  surface  of  the  crowns  is  bounded 
by  prominent  angles,  inclosing  a  cup-like  hollow.  The  species  are  as 
follows : 

Paramys  delicatus. 

The  largest  one,  about  one-fourih'less  than  the  Maryland  Marmot. 
Length  of  the  molar  series  of  teeth,  f  of  an  inch.  Diameter  of  the  inci- 
sors, 2^  lines  fore  and  aft  and  1^  lines  transversely. 

Paramys  delicatior. 

The  second-sized  si>ecies.  The  molar  series  is  7^  lines  long.  The 
incisors  are  2  lines  fore  and  aft  and  1^  in  transverse  diameter. 

Paramys  delicqfissimus. 

The  smallest  species.  Length  of  the  molar  series,  i  inch.  Diameter 
of  the  incisors,  1^  lines  fore  and  aft  and  1  line  transversely. 

Mysops. 

Mysops  minimus. 

A  smaller  rodent  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  not  much  larger 
than  the  Domestic  Mouse,  is  indicated  by  a  ramus  of  the  lower  law  re- 
taining a  pair  of  molar  teeth.  The  construction  of  the  jaw  and  the 
number  of  grinders  are  the  same  as  in  Paramys^  but  the  teeth  present  a 
different  arrangement  of  the  sculpturing  of  the  crown.  The  penultimate 
molar  in  its  worn  condition  presents  a  pair  of  transverse  ellipses 
of  dentine  united  by  a  median  isthmus  of  the  same  substance  and 
bordered  with  enamel.  The  crown  of  the  last  molar  exhibits  five 
shallow  tubercles,  with  minute  exposed  islets  of  dentines  ^t  \)^<^\y  ^\\xfi^S!&^i* 
The  length  of  the  entire  molar  series  is  \  incla. 
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SoiXTRAYUS,  Marsh. 

Sciuravua  nUidus  ;  Sciuratms  undans. 

Two  rodents,  about  the  size  of  the  Brown  Bat,  and  probably  bdonging 
to  the  sqairrel  family,  named  by  Profl  Marsh  qx)m  some  remainB  foond 
at  Grizzly  Buttes,  Wyoming.  ^ 

ODD-TOED  PAOHYDEEMS. 

ft 

Pal^osyops. 

• 

The  most  abundant  of  the  mammalian  remains  pertaining  to  the 
Bridger  Tertiary  strata,  judging  from  the  fossils  which  have  been  brought 
to  our  notice,  are  those  of  a  tapir-like  animal  about  the  size  of  the  living 
Tapir  of  South  America.  It  was  first  indicated  by  a  few  imperfect  but 
characteristic  specimens  discovered  during  Prof.  Hayden's  expedi- 
tion of  1870.  Since  then  it  has  been  more  fully  exemplified  by  numerous 
specimens,  many  of  them  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  Most  of  these 
were  collected  during  tbe  last  summer  at  Grizzly  Buttes,  Henry^s  Fork 
of  Green  Eiver,  Lodge-Pole  Trail,  and  other  localities  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming,  by  Dr.  J.  Van  A.  Garter  and  Dr.  Joseph  K. 
Gorson,  U.  S.  A.,  and  by  these  gentlemen  were  partly  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Katural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  part 
obligingly  presented  to  the  writer  or  submitted  to  his  examination. 
Prof  Marsh  has  also  informed  us  that  his  party  had  collected  many 
remains  of  the  same  animal  in  the  same  locality. 

The  specimens  clearly  establish  PaUsoayaps  as  an  uneven-toed  pachy- 
derm, with  the  skeleton  constructed  nearly  as  in  the  Tapir. 

The  thigh-bone  possesses  a  third  trochanter,  as  characteristic  of  the 
odd-toed  pachyderms,  including  the  Tapir,  the  Ehinoceros,  and  theHorse. 
The  hind  feet  nearly  repeat  the  construction  of  those  of  the  Tapir. 

The  skull,  with  its  large  temporal  fossae,  high  and  thick  saggital  crest, 
concave  occiput,  broad,  convex  face,  resembled  that  of  the  related 
Falwothermm  of  the  Eocene  deposits  of  Europe.  The  teeth  also  agree  in 
number  and  nearly  in  constitution  with  those  of  that  animal.  The  num- 
ber of  teeth  altogether  appear  to  have,  been  44,  couvsisting  of  3  incisors, 
1  canine,  4  premolars,  and  3  molars  to  the  series  on  each  side,  above  and 
below.  The  teeth  in  each  jaw  form  a  nearly  unbroken  arch,  intervals 
existing  only  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  passing  of  the  points  of  the 
large  and  bear-like  canines. 

The  true  molars  above  and  below  have  a  resemblance  to  those  of 
Palwotherium.  In  the  crowns  of  the  upper  true  molars  the  inner  constitu- 
ent lobes  are  more  completely  isolated  from  the  outer  ones  than  in  that 
genus,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  transverse  valleys  are  proportionately  of 
less  depth.  The  last  upper  molar  of  Falceosyojps  has  but  a  single  lobe 
to  the  inner  part  of  the  crown. 

In  Falccotherhim  the  large  premolars  have  the  same  form  as  the  true 
molars,  but  are  quite  dift'erent  in  this  respect  in  Falccosyops.  In  the 
former  the  crown  of  the  upper  premolars,  except  the  first,  is  composed 
of  four  lobes,  as  in  the  succeeding  molars.  In  Falccosyops  the  first  pre- 
molar has  a  conical  crown,  the  second  has  a  bilobed  crown,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  have  trilobed  crowns. 

The  canines  of  Falwosyops  are  proportionately  as  large  and  of  the 
same  form  as  in  the  Bears.  These  teeth  render  it  probable  that  Palw- 
osyopa  varied  its  vegetable  diet  with  the  flesh  of  animals.  ^  In  two  speci- 
mens of  u[)per  jaws,  containing  complete  series  of  molar* teeth,  the  sec- 
ond premolar  teeth  difier  so  much,  that  had  they  been  found  as  isolated 
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Bpccimens,  I  think  it  probable  that  most  nataralists  woald  have  been 
misled,  and  perhaps  referred  them  to  different  genera.  While  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  they  may  not  indicate  different  species,  all  the 
other  t^th  are  so  nearly  alike,  in  form  and  size,  that  I  am  disposed  to 
view  them  as  the  same. 

Different  isolated  specimens  of  teeth  exhibit  soihe  range  of  variation 
in  size. of  individuals  of  PaloeosyopSy  a  variation  which  might  lead  one  to 
view  the  specimens  as  representing  several  species. 

Nearly  all  the  remains  of  Palcdosyops  submitted  to  my  examination  I 
have  referred  to  a  single  species,  with  the  following  name: 

Palccosyops  paludoms. 

The  size  of  the  species  was  about  that  of  the  living  Tapir  of  South 
America.  The  length  of  the  upper  series  of  molar  teeth  is  5f  inches; 
of  the  three  true  molars,  3^  inches.  The  length  of  the  lower  series  of 
molar  teeth,  in  a  specimen  belonging  to  a  different  individual  from  that 
from  which  the  former  measurements  were  taken,  is  6^  inches ;  the  true 
molar  scries  is  3^  inches. 

Prof.  Marsh  has  described  a  tooth  which  he  refers  to  a  smaller 
species,  with  the  name  of  P.  minor,  I  suspect,  however,  that  the  speci- 
men really  pertained  to  a  smaller  individual  of  the  same. 

PaUeosyops  major. 

A  large  species  of  PalceosyopSj  about  the  size  of  the  Indian  Ehinoceros, 
is  inferred  to  have  existed,  from  a  few  imperfect  fragments  obtained,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger.  They  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Carter  the 
last  summer,  and  were  presented  by  him  to  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences.  In  Palmosyops  paludoms  the  lower  three  back  molars  occupy 
a  «pace  of  3J  inches ;  in  the  larger  species,  P.  major ^  the  same  teeth  oc- 
cupy a  space  of  4J  inches. 

Teogosus. 

Among  the  fossils,  from  the  Bridger  Tertiarj^  formation,  brought  to  the 
notice  of  tlie  writer  there  is  the  lower  jaw  of  a  remarkable  animal,  which 
would  appear  to  be  an  odd-toed  pachyderm  allied  with  the  Tapir,  but 
associating  characters  which  approach  it  to  the  gnawing  animals.  The 
specimen  was  discovered  last  spring,  in  association  with  remains  of 
Pakeosyops  and  those  of  a  curious  extinct  turtle,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Bridger,  by  Dr.  J.  Van  A.  Carter,  and  was  obligingly  presented  to  me 
by  him.  The  jaw  belonged  to  an  aged  animal,  so  that  tlio  usual  distinct- 
ive characters  of  the  molar  teeth  are  for  the  most  part  obliterated  as 
the  result  of  attrition  in  mastication.  The  construction  of  the  jaw,  but 
especially  the  cutting-teeth,  are  quite  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  animal 
from  all  its  associates  as  well  as  from  any  other  previously  described. 
The  number  of  molar  teeth  to  the  series  is  six  if  not  seven,  the  imper- 
fection at  the  fore  part  of  the  specimen  not  permitting  of  a  more  positive 
determination.  The  molar  series  was  not  widely  separated  from  the 
front  teeth  as  in  the  Rhinoceros,  Mastodon,  and  the  whole  order  of  gnaw- 
ers, but  closely  approached  the  position  of  the  incisors,  apparently  so 
as  to  leave  no  space  to  be  occupied  with  a  canine  tooth,  unless  it  was  a 
very  small  one.  The  true  molars  in  their  worn  condition  look  as  if  they 
were  nearly  identical  in  form  with  those  of  Palceosyaps. 

The  fore  part  of  the  lower  jaw  of  Trogosus,  or  the  Gnawing  Hog,  as  J 
have  named  the  animal,  is  occupied  with  a  pair  of  large  incisors,  some- 
what peculiar,  but  so  nearly  resembling  the  incisor  teeth.  ottVi^-wA^TsXs^ 
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that  had  they  been  found  isolated  I  should  have  been  misled  and  con- 
sidered them  as  such.  These  teeth  curve  from  the  jaw  parallel  with 
each  other  as  in  the  gnawers,  but  they  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  an  interval  sufficiently  large  to  be  occupied  by  a  pair  of  small  teeth. 
The  large  incisors  do  not  extend  so  far  back  in  their  sockets  as  in  the 
rodents,  and  in  this  respect  present  a  condition  more  like  that  in  the 
Hog  and  Peccary. 

The  constitution  of  the  large  incisors  of  Trogosus  resembles  that  in 
the  gnawers,  and  as  in  these  they  apparently  were  provided  with  "pet- 
manent  dental  pulps,  so  that  they  continued  their  growth  and  protra- 
sion  as  they  were  worn  away  at  the  gnawing  extremity.  The  fore  part 
of  these  teeth  is  more  convex  than  in  rodents,  and  the  enamel  extends 
to  a  greater  depth  at  the  sides.  They  were  also  worn  away  in  a  some- 
what different  manner.  In  rodents  the  opposing  incisors  of  the  upper 
and  lower  jaw  are  worn  off  in  a  sloping  manner  from  the  enamel  cutting- 
edge  backward  toward  the  sockets  of  the  teeth.  In  Trogosus  the  worn 
slope  of  the  lower  incisors  is  not  only  directed  backward  and  downward 
but  also  outward.  This  would  indicate  a  divergence  of  the  upper 
incisors,  which  no  doubt  hold  a  position,  when  the  jaws  are  closed, 
exterior  to  that  of  the  lower  incisors. 

Canine  teeth  appear  not  to  have  existed,  at  least  none  of  any  size  or 
of  importance  as  efficient  organs  in  the  dental  series.  In  this  respect 
Trogosus  is  like  the  Mastodon,  the  Elephant,  the  Hhinoceros,  and  the 
Hyrax. 

Trogosus  eastoridens. 

The  species  named  from  its  incisors,  recalling  to  mind  the  powerful 
cutting  teeth  of  the  Beaver,  was  a  much  larger  and  proportionately  more 
robust  animal  than  this.  It  was  about  the  size  of  the  White-lipped 
Peccary  of  Brazil.  Extent  of  the  series  of  six  lower  molars  nearly  4 
inches.  Extent  of  the  series  of  true  molars,  2J  inches.  Depth  of  large 
iucisors,  fore  and  aft,  10  lines ;  breadth,  ht^lf  an  inch. 

Trogosus  vetulus. 


preserves  the  peculiar  form  and  also  the  mode  of  wearing  of  the  cutting 
extremity.  The  species  was  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  former  one. 
The  diameter  of  the  incisor  from  before  backward  is  7  lines;  transversely, 
4  lines. 

Hyrachyus. 

Among  the  most  abundant  mammalian  remains  of  the  Bridger  Ter- 
tiary formation  are  those  of  a  genus  of  odd-toed  pachyderms,  allied  to 
the  living  Tapir,  to  which  the  above  name  has  been  given.  The  genus 
was  first  indicated  by  some  imperfect  remains  obtained  on  Smith's  Fork 
and  Black's  Fork  of  Green  Eiver,  Wyoming,  during  Prof.  Hayden's 
exploration  of  1870.  The  specimens  are  noticed  in  Prof.  Hayden's 
Preliminary  Report  of  the  United  Stat<3S  Geological  Survey  of  Wyoming, 
&c.,  1871,  p.  359.  Since  then,  during  the  last  summer,  Dr.  J.  Van  A. 
Garter  discovered  a  number  of  more  perfect  specimens,  characteristic  of 
the  genus,  on  ETenry's  Fork  of  Green  River  and  at  Bridger  Butte,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming.  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Corson,  U.  S.  A., 
has  also  collected  additional  material  at  Grizzly  Buttes,  Wyoming. 

From  the  many  specimens,  consisting  of  portions  of  jaws  with  most 
of  the  teeth;  together  with  other  portions  of  the  skeleton,  which  have 
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been  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  gentlemen  just  named,  we 
have  been  enabled  more  clearly  to  ascertain  the  relations  of  the  genus. 

Hyrachyus  approaches  nearly  the  extinct  genus  Lophiodonj  first  de- 
scribed by  Cuvier  from  remains  found  in  the  earlier  Tertiary  formations 
of  France  and  Germany.  Laphiodon  was  closely  related  with  the  exist- 
ing Tapir.  It  possessed  six  molar  teeth,  in  both  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw,  on  each  side.  The  Tapir  has  an  additional  tooth  to  the  upper  molar 
series.  Hyrachyus  has  seven  teeth  to  the  molar  series  above  and  below, 
or  seven  above  and  six  below,  as  in  the  Tapir. 

In  Lophiodon  the  last  lower  molar  has  a  trilobed  crown;  in  Hyror 
ehyuSy  as  in  the  Tapir,  it  has  a  bilobed  crown.  In  the  upper  premolars 
of.  the  Tapir,  except  the  first  one,  the  crown  presents  a  distinct  pair  of 
inner  lobes,  connected  by  transverse  ridges  with  the  outer  pair,  as  in 
the  succeeding  true  molars. 

In  Lophiodon  the  upper  premolars,  except  the  first,  have  a  single  lobe 
to  the  inner  part  of  the  crown,  associated  by  a  single  ridge  with  the 
anterior  of  the  outer  pair  of  lobes. 

In  Hyrachyus  the  two  back  upper  premolars,  corresponding  with  those 
of  Lophiodon,  have  a  single  lobe  to  the  inner  part  of  the  crown,  asso- 
ciated by  a  pair  of  ridges  with  both  of  the  outer  lobes. 

The  canine  teeth  and  the  incisors  of  Hyrachyus  hold  the  same  relative 
position  as  and  resemble  those  of  the  Tapir. 

Hyrachyus  agrarius. 

The  species  thus  named  was  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the 
South  American  Tapir.  The  molar  series  above  and  below  contains 
seven  teeth.  A  series  of  upper  molars  measures  3f  inches.  A  lower 
jaw  from  another  indi\idual,  from  the  back  of  the  last  molar  to  the 
chin,  measures  5^  inches.  The  molar  series  of  the  same  specimen 
measures  3^  inches.  Some  remains  from  the  same  formation  and  local- 
ity, described  by  Prof.  Marsh  and  referred  by  him  to  Lophiodon  Baird- 
ianusj  probably  belong  to  the  same  species. 

A  species  originally  inferred  to  exist  from  a  jaw  specimen  of  a  young 
animal,  and  indicated  in  Prof.  Hayden's  preliminary  report  above 
mentioned,  under  the  name  of  Hyrachyus  agrestis,  I  now  suspect  to  be- 
long to  the  same  species  as  the  foregoing. 

Hyrachyus  modestus. 

To  a  second  species  I  now  refer  an  upper  molar  tooth,  obtained  by 
Pro£  Hayden  near  Fort  Bridger,  and  mentioned  in  his  last  report  under 
the  name  of  Lophiodon  modestus. 

Hyrachyus  eooimius. 

A  larger  species  is  inferred  to  have  existed,  from  a  small  fragment  of 
a  lower  jaw  of  a  mature  animal  discovered  by  Dr.  Carter  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Bridger.  The  specimen  contains  the  last  premolar  and  the 
succeeding  true  molar.  The  former  tooth  is  7^  lines  fore  and  aft;  the 
latter  8^  lines.  The  depth  of  the  jaw  fr*agment  is  1}  inches.  The 
species  was  intermediate  in  size  to  Hyrachyus  agrarius  and  the  South 
American  Tapir. 

Hyrachyus  nanus. 

A  smaller  species  than  any  of  the  preceding  is  indicated  b^  t«^ 
portions  of  lower  jaws,  one  of  which  was  obtaVii^  \i^  Tix^  C>«t\.^st  ^^* 
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Lodge-Pole  Trail,  the  other  by  Dr.  Corson  at  Grizzly  Battes.  The 
specimens  belonged  to  matare  animals,  and  both  exhibit  the  molar 
series  with  six  teeth  as  in  Lophiodan  and  the  Tapir.  The  last  lower 
molar  has  a  bilobed  crown  as  in  the  latter  animal. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  premolars  from  four  to  three  is  .proba- 
bly the  least  important  of  the  characters  distinguishing  the  genera 
Lophiodan^  TapiruSj  and  Hyrachytu. . 

Prof.  Marsh  has  described  the  portion  of  an  upper  jaw  containing 
seven  teeth,  which  he  refers  to  a  species  under  the  name  of  Lapkiodom 
nanus.  The  specimen  was  found  at  Grizzly  Buttes,  and  probably 
belongs  to  the  species  of  Hyrachytu  just  described. 

LOPHIODON. 

Lophiodan  affinis.    Lophiodon  pumilus. 

Some  remains,  from  the  Tertiary  of  Wyoming,  described  by  Pro£ 
Marsh  and  attributed  by  him  to  two  species  of  Lophiodon  under  the  above 
names,  may,  in  the  discovery  of  more  complete  material,  prove  to  belong 
to  the  former  genus. 

Hyopsodus. 

Among  the  pachyderms  of  the  age  of  the  Bridger  Tertiary  formation, 
there  were  seveml  remarkable  for  their  small  size,  none  now  being  in 
existence  so  diminutive,  nor,  indeed,  at  any  age,  is  there  any  evidence 
of  smaller  ones.  Most  of  the  fossil  remains  of  these  animals  which  have 
been  submitted  to  my  examination  consist  of  portions  of  lower  jaws 
with  teetli.  Portions  of  lower  jaws  in  many  formations  appear  to  be 
among  the  most  frequent  of  vertebrate  fossils.  Tliis  is  due  to  the  com- 
paratively firm  constitution  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  it  becomes  detached  in  the  decomposition  of  an  animal  lying  on 
a  muddy  bottom  of  some  body  of  water.  Once  detaclied,  it  readily 
becomes  imbedded  in  the  mud  and  enshrined  in  the  future  rock.  The 
more  bulky  head,  remaining  still  longer  exposed,  is  liable  to  be  broken 
up  and  its  fragments  scattered. 

Prof.  Ilayden,  Dr.  Carter,  and  Dr.  Corson  have  collected  many  frag- 
ments of  lower  jaws  with  teeth,  of  a  small  pachyderm,  at  IJlack's  Fork, 
Grizzly  Buttes,  Lodge-Pole  Trail,  and  other  localities  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming,  which  I  have  referred  to  a  genus  with  the  name 
at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 

The  lower-jaw  specimens  exhibit  a  continuous  arch  of  teeth,  composed 
on  each  side  of  seven  molars,  a  canine,  and,  apparently,  three  incisors. 
None  of  the  latter  are  retained  in  any  of  the  specimens;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  canine,  which  is  a  comparatively  small  or  feebly 
develoi)ed  tooth.  The  first  premolar  is  inserted  by  a  single  fang,  which 
is,  however,  broad  and  apparently  constituted  of  a  connate  pair.  The 
other  premolars,  and  the  succeeding  molars,  have  each  a  pair  of  fangs. 

As  characteristic  of  the  genus,  and  distinguishing  it  from  other  small 
pachyderms  with  which  it  was  associated,  we  may  describe  esi>ecially 
the  first  and  second  true  molars  of  the  lower  jaw.  These  have  an  ob- 
long crown  of  nearly  uniform  width,  composed  of  an  outer  pair  of  demi- 
conoidal  lobes,  of  which  the  posterior  is  the  larger,  and  an  inner  pair  of 
conical  lobes,  of  which  the  anterior  is  the  It^rger.  The  summits  of  the 
outer  lobes  are  crescentoid ;  those  of  the  inner  ones  simply  pointed.  The 
contiguous  horns  of  the  inner  crescentoid  summits  join  the  antero- 
internal  lobe.    The  anterior  horn  of  the  anterior  crescentoid  summit 
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curves  inwardly  to  the  base  of  the  antero-intemal  lobe.  The  posterior 
horn  of  the  posterior  crescentoid  summit  ends  in  a  tubercle  at  the  back 
of  the  crown,  opposite  the  interval  of  the  hinder  pair  of  lobes. 

Hyopsodns  paulua. 

The  species  was  about  the  size  of  a  Babbit.  Distance  &om  the  back 
of  the  last  lower  molar  tooth  to  the  chin  is  about  13  lines.  Space  occu- 
pied by  the  molar  series,  11  lines;  by  the  true  molar  series,  5}  lines; 
and  in  another  specimen,  6  lines.  Depth  of  the  lower  jaw,  from  3|  to  4 
lines. 

A  lower-jaw  fragment,  containing  the  last  pair  of  molar  teeth  unworn, 
which  I  supposed  to  belong  to  another  small  pachyderm,  to  which  I  gave 
the  name  of  Mierostis  ctispidatusj  I  now  suspect  to  belong  to  the  same 
animal  as  the  former.  The  specimen  was  obtained  by  Prof.  Hayden 
at  Black's  Fork,  of  Green  Biver,  Wyoming.  The  jaw  is  much  more 
lender  than  in  the  more  characteristic  specimens  referred  to  llyopsodus 
paulu8.  Below  the  second  true  molar  it  is  only  3  lines  in  depth,  whereas 
in  the  latter  specimens  in  the  same  position  it  is  4  lines.  Perhaps  the 
fragment  may  indicate  another  species. 

MiCROSYOPS. 

Microsyops  gracilis. 

Another  diminutive  pachyderm,  about  the  size  of  that  just  described^ 
is  indicated  by  several  lower-jaw  fragments,  discovered  last  summer  by 
Dr.  Carter,  at  Grizzly  Buttes  and  Lodge-Pole  Trail.  The  specimens  were 
accompanied  with  others,  consisting  of  upper-jaw  fragments  with  teeth, 
probably  of  the  same  animal,  though  it  is  not  improbable  they  may  perr 
tain  to  Hyopsodus  paulm. 

Microsyops  gracilis  possessed  larger  canines,  and  one  molar  less  to  the 
series  of  the  lower  jaw  than  the  last-named  animal.  Of  iucisor  teeth  or 
their  sockets,  no  remains  are  preserved  in  the  specimens. 

The  molar  series  is  scarcely  10  lines  in  length,  and  the  true  molars  oc- 
cupy a  half  an  inch  of  the  space.  The  crowns  of  the  latter  teeth,  except 
the  last  one,  which  has  an  additional  lobe,  are  composed  of  four  lobes,  as 
in  Syapsodus  gracilis. 

The. fore  part  of  the  crown  of  the  first  and  second  true  molars  is  de- 
cidedly narrower  than  the  back  part.  The  inner  lobes  are  proportion- 
ately smaller,  compared  with  the  outer  ones,  than  in  Hyopsodus.  Of  the 
diverging  arms  of  the  summit  of  the  antero-extemal  lobe,  the  front  one 
terminates  in  a  tubercle  in  advance  of  the  antero-internal  lobe,  and  the 
back  one  joins  the  latter.  Of  the  diverging  arms  of  the  postero-extemal 
lobe,  the  front  one  ends  at  the  bottom  of  the  lobe  in  advance,  and  the 
back  one  terminates  in  a  tubercle  behind  the  interval  of  the  posterior 
pair  of  lobes  of  the  crown.  The  depth  of  the  jaw  at  the  middle  true 
molar  is  4^  lines. 

Prof.  Marsh  has  described  some  remains  from  Grizzly  Buttes,  which 
he  refers  to  a  species  with  the  name  of  Hyopsodus  gracilis.  These  I  sus- 
pect belong  to  the  same  animal. 

The  upperjaw  specimens  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
are  of  a  size  to  accord  with  those  referred  to  Microsyops  gracilis.  Six 
upper  molars  occupy  a  space  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  The  true  mo- 
lars occupy  a  space  of  5  lines  in  one  sx>ecimen  and  5^  lines  in  another. 

The  crowns  of  the  upper  true  molars  remind  one  of  those  of  the  ex- 
tinct equine  genus  Anchithcrium.    The  last  premolar  resembles  that  of 
a  Deer,  having  a  two-lobed  crown.    It  and  the  premolar  in  advance  are 
inserted  with  three  fangs.    The  first  premolar  of  thi^  ^^i^^wsi^'OL^w^Ns^-^ 
serted  by  a  pair  of  fangs. 
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NOTHABOTUS.  t** 

Notharctus  imebro%u8. 

This  animal  was  inferred  from  a  specimen  consisting  of  a  nearly  com- 
plete ramus  of  a  lower  jaw  with  most  of  the  teeth.  The  fossil  was 
found  imbedded  in  a  grayish  sandstone,  at  Black's  Fork  of  Green  Biver, 
during  Prof.  Hayden's  exploration  of  1870.  In  his  "  Preliminary  Ee- 
port''  of  last  year  I  have  placed  it  with  the  camivora,  but  am  now 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  this  is  its  true  position.  !N'otwithstanding 
the  carnivorous  aspect  of  the  canine  tooth,  I  suspect  the  animal  to  have 
been  a  pachyderm ;  probably  one  of  carnivorous  habit. 

The  teeth,  consisting  of  incisors,  a  canine,  and  seven  molars,  form 
together  a  nearly  unbroken  row.  The  canine  has  the  ordinary  form  and 
proportions  of  that  of  moat  carnivorous  animals. 

In  the  original  specimen  the  true  molar  teeth  are  much  worn,  so  that 
the  characteristic  marks  are  obliterated.  In  several  fi'agments  of  jaws, 
apparently  of  the  same  animal,  obtained  by  Dr.  Garter  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Bridger,  the  molars  are  less  worn,  and  therefore  exhibit 
some  of  the  anatomical  characters.  In  these  specimens  the  fii^t  and 
second  true  molars  have  oblong  crowns,  constructed  nearly  as  in  Hyop- 
8odu8.  As  in  this,  the  contiguous  horns  of  the  summits  of  the  outer 
lobes  of  the  crown  join  the  antero-internal  lobe.  In  advance  of  the 
latter  are  two  small  tubercles,  the  outer  of  which  forms  the  termination 
of  the  anterior  arm  of  the  summit  of  the  antero-extemal  lobe.  The 
characters  of  these  teeth  appear  to  agree  with  those  assigned  by  Pro- 
fessor Marsh  to  a  genus  of  pachyderms,  which  he  has  named  Limnothe- 
rium. 

The  length  of  the  dental  series  of  the  lower  jaw  of  N'otharctus  tenebrosus 
is  19^  lines.  The  true  molars  occupy  a  space  of  9  lines.  The  animal 
was  about  a  third  less  in  size  than  the  Raccoon,  with  which  I  at  first 
supposed  it  to  be  related. 

N'otJuirctus  rohtcstior. 

A  small  fragment  of  a  lower  jaw,  containing  the  perfect  second  true 
molar,  with  portions  of  the  others,  would  appea-r  to  indicate  a  larger 
species  of  Notharctus,  The  specimen  was  obtained  by  Prof.  Hayden-s 
party,  on  Henry's  Fork  of  Green  River.  The  entire  tooth  has  the 
same  characters  as  the  corresponding  one  of  N,  tenebrosuft.  It  measures 
3J  lines  fore  and  aft  and  2J  lines  transversely.  In  JV.  tenehrosiLS  the 
corresponding  tooth  measures  in  the  same  directions  2J  by  2  lines. 

LiMNOTHERiUM,  Marsli. 

LimtwtJierium  tyrannus.    LimnotUerium  elegans. 

Two  pachyderms  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  of  smaller  species,  named 
by  Prof.  Marsh  from  remains  found  in  the  Tertiary  formation  of 
Wyoming. 

LOPHIOTHERIUM. 

Lophiotherimn  sylvaticum. 

Of  this  animal  no  additional  remains  have  come  under  my  notice 
since  the  description  of  the  jaw  fragment,  discovered  by  Prof.  Hayden, 
on  Henry's  Fork  of  Green  River,  in  1869.  The  animal  was  about  a 
third  less  in  size  than  the  smaller  living  Peccary.  The  true  molar  series 
of  the  lower  jaw  occupies  a  space  of  12^  lines. 
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Lophtotherium  Ballardi. 

A  second  and  smaller  species,  named  by  Prof.  Marsh,  from  a  jaw 
fragm^t  with  teeth,  found  at  Grizzly  Buttes,  Wyoming.  The  last 
lower  molar  tooth  measures  scarcely  4}  lines  fore  and  aft,  whereas  in  the 
former  si>ecies  it  measures  5^  lines. 

TlTANOTHERIUM.  (f )  .    • 

Tita/notherium  (f )  aticeps. 

Some  remains  of  the  largest  mammal  of  the  Bridger  Tertiary  forma- 
tion have  been  referred  with  doubt  by  Prof.  Marsh  to  the  genus 
Titanotherium.  The  animal  was  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  Titano^ 
iherium  Frauti,  of  the  Mauvaises  terres  of  White  Elver,  Dakota.  Per- 
haps the  remains  I  have  referred  to  PaUeoayaps  major  may  belong  to  the 
same. 

EVENTOED  PACHYDERMS. 

Elothebium. 

Ehtherium  lentis. 

A  species  of  suilline  pachyderms,  indicated  by  Prof.  Marsh  and 
founded  on  a  jaw  fragment  containing  a  last  molar  tooth,  from  Henry's 
Pork  of  Green  River,  Wyoming.  The  species  was  about  half  that  of 
Elotherium  Martoni  of  the  Mauvaises  terres  of  White  River,  Dakota. 

Platygonus. 

Platygonus  Ziegleri. 

Another  suilline  pachyderm,  indicated  by  Prof.  Marsh,  he  refers 
to  the  Peccary-like  genus  above  named.  It  is  founded  on  specimens 
obtained  at  Grizzly  Buttes,  Wyoming.  The  species  was  as  large  as  the 
Domestic  Hog. 

bir:  3. 

• 

Of  remains  of  birds  I  have  detected  no  tra^e  of  bones,  among  the  col- 
lections of  fossils,  from  the  Tertiary  formation  of  Wyoming,  which  have 
been  submitted  to  my  inspection. 

Prof.  Hayden  exhibited  to  the  writer  an  Interesting  specimen,  con- 
sisting of  the  impression  of  the  distal  extremity  of  a  feather  in  a 
fragment  of  shale,  which  was  discovered  among  the  Green  River  shales, 
so  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  well-preserved  fishes  they  con- 
tain. 

Bubo. 

Bubo  l^tosteus. 

Prof.  Marsh,  who  has  taken  esi)ecial  pains  to  seek  for  these  rarest 
of  fossils,  the  remains  of  birds,  reports  the  discovery  of  some  bones  in 
the  Tertiary  beds  of  the  Green  River  Basin.  One  of  these,  from  Grizzly 
Buttes,  he  refers  to  an  owl  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  Grea^Horned 
Owl.    The  species  is  named  as  above. 
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REPTILES. 

crocodilia. 
Crocodilus. 

Whou  an  isolated  vertebra  of  a  crocodile,  from  the  Tertiary  formation 
of  Wyoming,  was  submitted  to  my  inspection  in  1868,  it  did  not  lead 
me  to  anticipate  the  many  crocodilian  remains  which  have  since  been 
discovered  in  the  same  Territory.  No  trace  of  crocodiles  had  previously 
been  detected  in  the  extensive  Tertiary  deposits  of  Dakota  and  Ne- 
braska, which  have  yielded  such  a  multitude  of  remains  of  mammals  and 
turtles. 

Crocodilus  aptus. 

A  species  named  from  a  single  vertebra,  found  by  Ck>l.  John  A. 
Knight,  U.  S.  A.,  near  South  Bitter  Greek,  Wyoming.  The  animal  waa 
about  the  size  of  the  Mississippi  Alligator. 

Oroeodilus  ElliotH. 

0 

A  species  assumed  to  be  different  fh>m  the  former,  and  chiefly  indi- 
cated by  the  greater  part  of  a  skull,  broken  into  fragments,  found  on 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  Green  Eiver,  Wyoming,  during  Prof.  Hay- 
den\s  exploration  of  1870.  The  skull  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  has  nearly  the  shape  of  that  of  the  existing  Crocodile  of  the  Nile. 

Many  additional  remains  of  crocodiles  obtained  by  Drs.  Carter  and 
Corson,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming,  have  been  sent  to 
me.  Among  these  there  is  a  nearly  complete  lower  jaw,  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Corson,  imbedded  in  a  green  sandstone.  I  am  uncertain 
whether  it  pertained  to  the  species  just  indicated. 

Prof.  Marsh  has  collected  a  number  of  remains  at  Grizzly  Bnttes 
and  other  localities  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Bridger,  which  he  at- 
tributes to  four  species  distinct  from  those  above  named.  They  are 
noticed  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  for  1871,  under 
the  names  which  follow : 

Crocodilus  ziphodon, 

A  comparatively  small  animal  in  its  family,  and  judging  from  the 
characters  of  the  teeth  not  a  true  crocodile. 

Crocodilus  liodon. 

Crocodilus  affinis.    Crocodilus  Grinnelli. 

CHELONIA. 

Testxtdo. 

Testudo  CorsonL 

Dr.  Joseph  K.  Corson,  TJ.  S.  A.,  stationed  at  Fort  Bridger,  in  the 
intervals  of  his  professional  duties,  directs  his  attention  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  One  of  the  results 
of  his  explorations  is  the  discovery  of  many  interesting  fossils  of  the 
Bridger  Tertiary  formation,  specimens  of  which  we  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  mention.  Among  the  fossils  found  by  him  last  summer, 
and  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  is 
the  fore  part  of  a  plastron  of  a  huge  land-turtle,  equal  to  the  largest 
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now  in  existence ;  that  is  to  say,  the  great  land- tortoise  ot  the  Gallipagos 
Islands.    The  species  was  named  in  honor  of  its  discoverer. 

Emys. 
Emys  toyomingenris. 

The  most  abundant  remains  of  turtles  of  the  Bridger  Tertiary  forma- 
tion which  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the  writer  are  those  of  a 
species  of  JEmys  to  which  the  above  name  was  originally  given.  Many 
specimens  of  shells,  some  of  them  nearly  perfect,  have  been  submitted 
to  my  examination  by  Dr.  Carter,  Dr.  Oorson,  and  Prof.  Hayden 
Fragments  of  shells  of  this  species,  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Carter  in  1868, 
were  among  the  first  fossils  I  had  seen  from  the  Tertiary  formation  of 
Wyoming. 

The  first  specimens  examined  exhibited  sufficient  variation  to  lead  me 
to  refer  them  to  several  different  species  under  the  additional  names  of 
Emys  StevensonianttSj  E.  ffaydenij  and  E,  Jeanesi.  Additional  specimens, 
of  different  ages,  from  a  young  one  about  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  to  those  which  had  reached  maturity  and  are  a  foot  long,  and  are 
three-fourths  of  a  foot  broad,  led  me  to  view  all  as  pertaining  to  a  sin- 
gle species.  Every  specimen  exhibits  some  variation,  so  that  following 
the  original  plan,  they  would  indicate  a  dozen  species. 

The  form  and  constitution  of  the  shell  of  Emys  tcyomhigensis,  as  well 
as  the  impressions  of  the  horny  scales,  are  the  same  as  in  living  species 
of  terrapenes. 

Emys  Carteri. 

Dr.  J.  Van  A,  Carter,  who  has  pursued  the  investigation  of  the  Bridger 
Tertiary  formation  with  untiring  industry  and  zeal,  the  last  summer, 
sent  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  the  remains 
of  one  of  the  largest  known  species  of  terrapenes ;  the  specimen  con- 
sisting of  the  greater  portion  of  the  plastron  or  under  shell,  and  the 
fore  part  of  the  carapace  or  upper  shell.  Dr.  Carter  discovered  it  imbed- 
ded in  a  green,  friable  sandstone  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger.  lu  its 
complete  condition  this  turtle  has  measured  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  length.  Tiie  plastron  is  2  feet  long.  The  first  vertebral  plate  is 
clavate  in  outline,  and  4  inches  in  length.  The  first  vertebral  scute 
is  vase-like  in  its  form,  and  is  5^  inches  in  its  fore  and  aft  diameter. 
The  species  has  been  named  in  honor  of  its  discoverer. 

Baptemys. 

Bapteniys  toyominffensis. 

A  peculiar  and  interesting  extinct  genus  of  turtles,  pertaining  to  the 
Bridger  Tertiary  formation  and  named  as  above,  appears  to  be  inter- 
mediate in  character  to  the  living  genera  Dermatemys  and  Stnnrotypus. 
Tt  was  one  of  the  earlier  described  animals  from  the  Tertiary  formation 
of  Wyoming,  and  was  first  indicated  by  a  well-preserved  and  nearly 
complete  shell  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger  by  Mr.  O.  C. 
Smith.  A  second  less  complete  specimen  was  obtained  at  Grizzly  Buttes 
during  Prof.  Hay  den's  exploration  of  1870. 
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The  carapace,  or  upper  shell,  is  oval  in  oatline,  and  resembles  in  shape 
and  constitution  that  of  Dermatemys^  a  large,  living  fresh- water  turtle  of 
South  America.  The  plastron,  or  lower  shell,  partakes  more  of  the  char- 
acter of  that  of  Staurotypus. 

Compared  with  ordinary  terrapenes,  the  intervals  between  the  upper 
and  lower  shells  on  each  side  are  proportionately  very  large,  more  as  in 
the  condition  of  the  snappers. 

The  bridges  connecting  the  plastron  and  carapace  are  intermediate  in 
their  proportions  to  those  in  Dermatemys  and  StaurotypuSj  and  the  same 
may  be  said  in  relation  with  the  common  terrapenes  and  the  snappers. 
They  are  impressed  by  a  row  of  three  large  scales  between  the  position 
of  the  usual  sciiie  impressions  of  the  plastron  and  those  of  the  border  of 
the  carapace. 

The  fore  extremity  of  the  plastron  is  nearly  like  thdt  in  DemuUemySj 
but  is  widely  emarginate  at  the  end,  and  is  obtusely  rounded  at  the  border 
instead  of  being  acute  as  usual  in  terrapenes.  .  The  hinder  extremily  of 
the  plastron  is  narrower  proportionately  than  in  Dermatemys^  but  wider 
than  in  StaurotypuSj  and  it  ends  in  a  rounded  manner. 

The  first  pair  or  gular  scute  impressions  of  the  plastron  as  existing  in 
ordinary  terrapenes  appear  to  be  absent  in  BaptemySy  or  rather  they  are 
not  distinct  from  the  humeral  scute  impressions. 

The  shell  of  Baptemys  toyomingemis  is  about  1^  feet  in  length  and  1 
foot  in  breadth.  The  plastron  is  rather  less  than  1  foot  in  length :  its 
breadth  to  its  junction  with  the  carapace  9  inches;  and  the  fore  ana  aft 
extent  of  its  bridges  4^  inches. 

Bapteinya  is  nearly  related  to  the  extinct  genus  Pleurosteiiion  of  the 
English  Tertiary. 

Baena. 
Baena  arenosa. 

The  extinct  genus  of  turtles,  Baena,  was  originally  indicated  by  a 
nearly  complete  shell,  discovered  during  Prof.  Hayden's  expedition 
of  1870,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming.  Another  shell,  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Carter  in  the  same  locality,  and  presented  to  the  writer, 
from  some  variation,  was  supposed  to  indicate  a  second  species  of  the 
same  genus.  The  two  were  named  Baena  arenosa  and  B»  affini^i.  Addi- 
tional specimens  exhibiting  some  variation  of  character  lead  me  to 
suspect  that  these  are  the  same. 

The  specimens  generally  have  been  so  much  crushed  downward  that 
it  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  degree  of  convexity  or  promi- 
nence of  the  shell  of  Baena  are7iosa.  It  would  appear  to  be  rather  com- 
pressed, or  about  as  prominent  as  in  the  ordinary  Snapper.  It  partakes 
of  characters  of  the  latter,  the  terrapenes,  and  the  sea-turtles. 

In  all  the  specimens  the  bones  which  compose  the  shell  are  completely 
co-ossified,  so  that  the  sutural  connections  cannot  be  followed. 

The  upper  shell  is  broadly  oval,  and  is  notched  behind  as  in  the  Snap- 
per. The  under  shell  is  fiat  and  more  like  that  of  a  terrapene  in 
appearance  than  that  of  the  Snapper.  The  bridges  connecting  the  two 
shells  are  relatively  as  wide  as  in  the  former  but  are  longer.  The  ends  of 
the  plastron  are  tongue-like  and  feebly  emarginate. 

The  number  and  arrangement  of  the  horny  scales  of  the  carapace 
appear  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  terrapenes  and  snappers.  The  scales 
of  the  plastron  consist  of  seven  pairs,  besides  .additional  ones  to  the 
bridges,  as  in  the  latter  and  the  sea-turtles. 

The  shell  of  Baena  arenosa  was  a  little  over  a  foot  in  length  and  three- 
'^ourths  of  a  foot  in  breadth. 
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Bdena  undata. 

Last  sammer  Dr.  Garter  sent,  as  a  gift  to  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  the  greater  part  of  a  shell  of  a  large  turtle 
which  he  di^overed  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger.  Its  interior  is 
occopied  with  a  greenish-gray  sandstone.  The  specimen  I  suppose  to 
belong  to  the  same  genus  as  those  just  indicated.  It  belonged  to  a 
much  larger  species  than  the  former,  and  in  its  perfect  condition  meas- 
ured about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length  and  is  a  foot  and  a  quarter  in 
breadth. 

The  great  strength  of  the  shell  has  apparently  prevented  its  being 
crushed  by  the  superincumbent  strata  beneath  which  \t  was  imbedded. 
The  shell  consequently  appears  much  more  vaulted  than  in  the  preced- 
ingspecies. 

The  upper  shell  or  carapace  is  sustained  by  strong,  vertical  plates 
extending  from  the  plastron  at  the  bottom  of  the  notches  between  the 
two.  These  plates  project  so  far  into  the  interior  of  the  shell  as  to 
appear  like  partitions,  dividing  it  into  three  compartments  communi- 
cating through  the  partitions.  A  similar  arrangement  exists  in  the 
Batagur,  a  curious  genus  of  fresh-water  turtles  living  in  India. 

As  in  the  specimens  of  Bdena  arenosa^  that  of  B.  undata  has  its  con- 
stituent plates  co-ossified,  though  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  obliterate 
the  course  of  all  the  sutures.  The  visible  course  of  these  in  the  plastron 
enables  us  to  detect  an  unusual  arrangement  of  the  plates.  Between 
the  two  middle  pairs  of  osseous  X)late8  as  existing  in  most  living  and 
other  known  extinct  turtles,  tliere  is  intercalated  an  additional  pair 
of  plates.  These  are  triangular  with  their  apices,  conjoined  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  plastron,  and  the  bases  directed  outwardly  and  joining  the 
marginal  plates  of  the  shell  at  the  intermediate  half  of  the  bridge  join- 
ing the  plastron  to  the  upper  shell. 

A  similar  pair  of  intercalated  plates  exists  in  the  genus  Plenrosternort, 
an  extinct  turtle  of  the  early  Tertiary  formation  of  England ;  but  in  that 
genus  they  form  parallelograms,  and  thus  accord  more  with  the  ordinary 
form  of  the  including  plates,  as  in  turtles  generally. 

The  bridges  of  the  plastron  exhibit  four  large  scutal  impressions,  as 
in  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  shell  of  Baena  arenoaa. 

The  costal  scute  areas  of  the  carapace  are  defined  from  the  marginal 
scute  areas  by  a  remarkable  serpen  ti  form  groove.  The  medial  groove 
of  the  plastron  likewise  presents  this  serpentiform  character.  From 
this  tortuous  course  of  the  grooves  just  mentioned,  the  species  has 
received  its  name. 

Hybemys. 
Hybemys  aretiarius. 

A  small  extinct  turtle  is  indicated  by  some  small  imperfect  frag 
ments,  obtained  during  Prof.  Haydeu's  exploration  of  1870,  in  a  Tertiary 
deposit  on  Little  Sandy  Creek.  The  most  characteristic  specimen  con- 
sists of  an  isolated  marginal  bone,  which  resembles  in  iorni,  and  the 
impressions  produced  by  the  investing  horny  scales,  a  corresponding^ 
lateral  plate  of  the  upper  shell  of  an  ordinary  terrapene.  The  fore  anil 
back  parts  of  the  plate  exhibit  a  half-circular,  convex  boss,  indicatintc 
the  carapace  to  have  been  encircled  with  a  row  of  hemispherical  pro- 
tuberances, unlike  anylJiing  noticed  in  previously  described  turtles. 
The  species  was  about  the  size  of  our  common  Speckled  Terrapene,  Emys 
picta. 

24  GS 
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Anosteiba. 
Anosteira  arnata. 

An  extinct  genns  of  turtles,  different  from  any  of  the  preceding,  is 
indicated  by  many  fragments  of  shells  of  a  smaU  species,  obtained  by 
Prof.  Hayden  and  Dr.  Carter  at  Church  Buttes,  Grizzly  Buttes,  and 
other  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger. 

The  shell  is  moderately  compressed,  broad  and  ovoid ;  in  outline  inter- 
mediate in  form  with  that  of  the  terrapenes  and  the  sea-turtles.  The  fore 
part  of  the  carapace  is  deeply  and  widely  notched ;  the  back  part  is  ex- 
panded and  obtuse.  The  marginal  plates  are  joined  by  a  continaons 
suture  with  the  costal  plates,  as  in  the  terrapenes.  The  surface  of  the 
carapace  is  conspicuously  ornamented  with  closely  crowded  tubercles, 
which  are  round  or  in  the  form  of  short  ridges.  No  impression  of  homy 
scutes  is  visible  on  the  bony  plates,  so  that  in  this  respect,  and  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  surface,  the  carapace  is  like  that  of  the  soft-shell  tur- 
tles or  Trionyces,  The  plastron  is  small  in  its  relation  with  the  upper 
shell,  as  in  the  Snapper ;  and  it  firmly  articulates  with  it  by  bridges 
which  are  proportionately  much  wider  than  in  the  latter.  The  back  end 
is  narrow,  the  fore  end  of  greater  width.  The  nuchal  plate  of  the  cara- 
pace is  even,  but  the  last  vertebral  and  the  pygal  plates  are  sharply 
carinate.    The  shell  of  Aniosteira  omata  was^bout  5  inches  in  length. 

Trionyx. 

Trionyx  guttatus. 

An  extinct  species  of  soft-shelled  turtle  belonged  to  the  Bridger  Ter- 
tiary period.  It  is  indicated  by  many  fragments  of  shells,  which  have 
accompanied  nearly  every  collection  of  fossils  from  Wyoming,  sub- 
mitted to  my  inspection.  The  best  specimen  is  the  one  from  which  the 
species  was  originally  described,  discovered  at  Church  Buttes  during 
Prof.  I  lay  den's  exploration  of  18G8.  The  osseous  carapace,  or  upper 
shell,  lias  measured  about  14  inches  in  length,  and  upward  of  a  foot 
in  breadth. 

Fossil  turtle  eggs. 

Last  summer  Dr.  Carter  sent  me  numerous  elongated,  elliptical  bodies, 
which  he  had  discovered  in  various  i)laces  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger. 
These,  he  observed,  he  thought  might  be  the  fossil  eggs  of  some  animal, 
and,  in  fact,  I  suspect  them  to  be  fossil  turtle-eggs.  They  present  two 
sizes,  each  being  quite  uniform.  They  have  the  same  form  as  the  eggs 
of  living  terrapenes,  but  are  smaller  than  those  of  our  smallest  species. 

la.certilia. 

Sanfva. 

Saniva  enmdens. 

As  members  of  the  Tertiary  fauna  of  Wyoming,  there  were  a  number  ot 
lizards  related  to  the  living  Monitors  and  Iguanas.  The  remains  of  one 
of  these  animals,  consisting  of  portions  of  a  skeleton  imbedded  in  an 
ash-colored  rock,  were  discovered  near  Granger;  Wyoming,  during  Prof. 
Hayden's  exploration  of  1870.  They  indicate  an  animal  as  large  as 
the  common  Iguana  of  South  America,  or  one  as  large  as  any  now  in 
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ezistenoe.  Imbedded  in  the  same  rock^  in  close  proximity  to  the  bones 
of  the  skeleton,  tiiiere  was  detected  an  isolated  tooth,  which  is  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  same  aDimal.  The  tooth  is  compressed  conical,  and 
curved,  and  has  its  borders  quite  sharp. 

Since  describing  these  remains,  and  referring  them  to  an  extinct  genus 
and  species  under  the  name  of  Saniva  ensidenSy  in  breaking  open  some. 
I>ortions  of  the  rock  containing  the  remains  of  the  skeleton,  a  fragment 
of  the  upper  jaw  has  been  detected,  evidently  forming  part  of  the  latter. 
The  teeth  contained  in  the  fragment  are  imperfect,  but  are  sufficiently  \ 
well  preserved  to  indicate  a  shape  different  from  the  isolated  tooth  above 
mentioned.    Their  form  is  more  like  those  of  the  living  Iguana,  but  they 
are  not  serrated.    The  isolated  tooth  is  like  those  of  the  Monitor.    No 
traces  of  scales  were  found  imbedded  in  the  rock  in  association  with  the    . 
bones. 

Glyptosaubus,  Marsh. 

During  the  last  summer  Dr.  Carter  sent  to  me  a  number  of  detached 
vertebrae  and  fragments  of  other  bones,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Bridger,  which  resemble  those  of  the  skeleton  of  Saniva  ensidens.  These 
were  accompanied  with  a  number  of  osseous  scales,  resembling  those  of 
the  living  armadillos.  Similar  Scales,  from  the  same  locality,  have  been 
described  by  Professor  Marsh,  and  referred  to  a  lacertilian  with  the 
above  name.  From  the  difference  in  ornamentation  of  the  scales  and 
other  characters,  the  remains  he  attributed  to  four  different  species  un- 
der the  following  names : 

Olyptosaurus  sylvestris.     OlyptosaurTis  nodostis.    Glyptosaurus  ocellatus. 

Olyptosaurus  anceps. 

OPHIDIA. 

• 

Among  other  reptilian  remains  obtained  from  the  Tertiary  formation 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming,  are  those  of  a  number 
of  snakes  described  by  Prof.  Marsh.  Most  of  the  specimens,  he  in- 
forms us,  "belonged  to  constricting  serpents,  closely  related  to  tbe 
modem  Boa«  of  South  America,  although  considerably  smaller  tmA 
generically  distinct.  A  few  of  the  specimens  indicate  snakes  of  moder- 
ate size,  with  apparently  quite  different  affinities.^  Prof.  Marsh  re- 
fers the  remains  to  no  less  than  five  species  of  there  extinct  and 
peculiar  genera,  which  he  names  as  follows: 

BoAVUS,  Marsh. 
Boavus  occidentalis.   Boavus  agilis.    Boamus  brevis. 

LiTHOPHis,  Marsh. 
Lithophis  Sargenti. 

LiMNOPHis,  Marsh. 
Limnophis  crassus. 

FISHES. 

The  Green  River  shales,  in  one  locality  on  the  line  of  the  railroad, 
teem  with  such  a  profusion  of  well-preserved  fishes  that  the  place  has 
been  named  the  Petrified  Fish  Cut.  The  formation  and  fishes  are 
probably  of  cotemporaneous  age  with  the  formation  and  its  remains  of 
other  vertebrates^  indicated  in  the  preceding  pages.  It  waa<iiii<^<:)ii\Vi^^^»6 
fossil  fishes,  obtamed  in  this  locality  in  1850  by  Dx.  3Q\iXk^.^N^\^^%aD^ 
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Babmitted  to  the  writer  for  examination,  that  has  proved  to  be  Ae 
forerunner  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Tertiary  &ima  of  Wyoming,  as 
developed  in  these  pages. 

Oltjpea. 

Two  species  of  the  genus,  to  which  belong  our  Shad  and  Herring, 
have  becoi  detected  in  the  Qreen  Biver  shales. 

Olupea  humUis. 

A  small  species,  the  one  above  referred  to  as  being  the  first  fossil 
discovered  in  the  Tertiary  formation  of  Wyoming.  It  is  very  abundant 
in  the  Green  Biver  shales,  and  measures  3J  inches  in  length. 

Olupea  puHlla. 

A  species  about  half  the  size  of  the  preceding,  described  by  Pro£ 
Cope. 

Osteoglossum. 
Osteoglossum  encaustum. 
Three  to  four  feet  in  length.    Described  by  Prof.  Cope. 

Asineops,  Cope. 

Asineops  squamifrons.    Asineops  viridensis. 

Two  species  of  a  peculiar  genus,  described  by  Prof.  Cope. 

Erismatopterus,  Cope. 

Erisniatopterus  EicJcsecJceri. 

A  cyprinodont  fish,  3  to  4  inches  in  length,  of  a  peculiar  genus, 
described  by  Prof.  Cope. 

Lepidosteus. 

Lepidosteus  glaber.    Lepidosteus  Whittieyi. 

Two  species  of  bony-gars,  indicated  by  Prof.  Marsh. 

Amia. 

Amia  Newherriamns.    Ami<i  depressus. 

Two  species  of  mud-fish,  indicated  by  Prof.  Marsh. 
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PRELIMINARY  LIST  OF  THE  FOSSILS  COLLECTED  BY  DR.  HAY- 
.  DEN'S  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION  OF  1871,  IN  UTAH  AND 
WYOMING  TERRITORIES,  WITH  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  A  FEW 
•  NEW  SPECIES.  _ 

BT  F.  B.  MEEK. 
SILUBIAN  FOSSILS. 

1.  JSalyrites  oatenularia^  Linn.,  (sp.) ;  Box  Elder  Gafion. 

OABBONIFEBOUS  FOSSILS. 

2.  Zaphrentia;  Bridger's  Butte. 

3.  Zaphrentia  f  Stansburyiy  Hall ;  Bed  Bock  Greek,  Twin  Springs, 

Dry  Greek  Valley. 

4.  Lithostrotion  f ;  Twin  Springs. 

5.  Syringopora  ;  head  of  Alder  Oulch,  Virginia  Gity. 

6.  Syringapora  ;  half-way  between  Mantua  and  Gache  Valley. 

7.  Bhambopora ;  Twin  Springs. 

8.  CJuBtetes ;  divide  near  Junction. 

9.  Platycmites  (Ev^iladocrinua)  MontanamSj  Meek. 

Body  subovoid,  a  little  higher  than  wide,  the  widest  part 
being  above.  Base  basin-shaped,  forming  nearly  one-third  the 
height  of  the  body,  rounded  to  the  column  below.  First  radial 
pieces,  a  little  longer  than  wide,  with  the  widest  part  above, 
oblong-subquadrangular  in  general  outline,  but  having  the 
superior  lateral  angles  apparently  a  little  truncated,  and  the 
lower  edge  convex  in  outline,  while  the  upper  margin  has  a 
moderately  deep  sinus,  equaling  about  one-third  its  breadth, 
for  the  reception  of  the  next  radial.  Second  radial  piece  very 
short,  almost  subtrigonal,  with  lateral  angles  a  little  truncated, 
and  oearing  on  its  upper,  sloping  sides  the  first  and  only 
divisions  of  the  rays,  which  do  not  properly  bifurcate  again, 
but  continue  like  free,  simple  arms,  composed  each  of  a  single 
series  of  short,  more  or  less  wedge-formed  pieces,  every  second 
one  of  which  gives  off  at  its  larger  end  (alternately  on  oppo- 
site sides)  a  true  arm.  Arms  very  numerous,  rounded  on  the 
dorsal  side,  and  composed  each  of  two  ranges  of  alternating 
and  interlocking  small  pieces  that  bear  the  pinnules  (tentacula 
of  some)  on  their  inner  side.  Surface  smooth.  (Vault  un- 
known.) 

This  species  is  very  peculiar  in  having  the  rays,  after  the 
first  division  on  the  second  radials,  simple,  or  without  further 
division,  and  continued  by  a  direct  succession  of  a  single 
series  of  pieces.  These  divisions  of  the  rays,  although  long, 
free,  and  arm-like,  are  not  true  arms,  because  they  each  be^ 
on  each  side  a  row  of  arms  that  are,  as  usual  in  the  genus, 
composed  of  double  rows  of  interlocking  pieces,  and  support 
delicate  pinnules,  or  tentacles,  on  the  inner  side.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  ambulacral  furrows  of  these  divisions  of  the  rays 
are  covered  above  by  small  pieces  all  the  way  out.  If  so,  the 
species  would  bear  exactly  the  same  relations  to  Platycrinites 
proper,  that  Steganocrinus  bears  to  Actinocrinites.  Consequent- 
ly, I  propose  to  designate  it  as  the  type  of  a  sectvow^x^sA^x  >(X:^^ 
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name  EucladacrinuSj  in  allasion  to  its  very  nomeroos  branches 
or  arms,  of  which  there  must  be  not  less  than  160  to  200  in  the 
entire  series. 

10.  Crinoid  fragmenU  ^   Twin  Springs,  Sage  Greek^  Montana  $  and 

Bridger  Butte,  near  Fort  Ellis.  ^ 

These  fragments  probably  belong  to  several  ^ecies  of  dif- 
ferent genera.  • 

11.  Polypora;  Twin  Springs  and  Junction  Divide. 

12.  Fenestella  (allied  to  F.  multiporata^   McCoy) ;  Devil's  Slide  and 

head  of  Black-Tail  Deer  Creek,  Montana. 

13.  Fenestella  {two  or  three  species) ;  near  Jancti<Hi  Divide. 

14.  Piy^ora;  Devil's  Slide,  Montana. 

15.  Ptylopord ;  Devil's  Slide,  Montana* 

16.  Memipronites  (either  H.  crasaiusj  or  H.  crenistria) ;  mountain,  near 

Junction  Divide,  head  Medicine  Bow  Greek,  and  Bear  Biver 
Mountains,  opposite  Kandolph. 

17.  Chonetes ;  Twin  Springs. 

18.  Productus  punctatvsl;  headof  Alder  Oulch,  Virginia  City,  Motana. 

19.  Productus  ;  head  of  Black-Tail  Deer  Creek. 

20.  Productus  ^firagment«  of  a  very  finely  striated  species);  Dry  Greek. 

21.  Productus  Xongispinus^  Sowerby  f  j  Junction  Divide. 

♦22.  Productus  /  half-way  between  Mantua  and  Cache  Valley. 

23.  Productus  «emiretioiiZa^t»,  Martin^  mountains  near  Junction  Divide, 

head  of  Medicine  Creek. 

24.  Bhynchonella ;  mountains  near  Junction  Divide,  head  of  Medicine 

Creek. 

25.  Athyris  suhUlUay  H.  f ;  mountains  near  Junction  Divide. 

26.  Spirifer  (a  large  species  like  8.  Loganij  Hall);   Medicine  Lodge 

Creek,  near  Divide. 
•27.  Spiri/er  (a  smaller  species,  more  extended  on  hinge-line) ;  half-way 

between  Mautua  aud  Cache  Valley. 
28.  Spirifer ;  Bridger's  Butte,  near  Fort  Ellis. 
•'29.  Spirifer  (Martinia)^  like  ili.  eontracta^  M.  &  W.;  half-way  between 

Mautua  and  Cache  Creek. 

30.  Spiri/eri7ia,  i  (like  S.  oetoplicata,  Sow.) ;  Twin  Springs. 

31.  Euomplialus ;  Twin  Springs. 

JURASSIC  SPECIES. 

1.  Rhynchonella  ;  shore  of  lake,  twelve  miles  from  Fort  Ellis. 

2.  Lingula  ;  Lincoln  Valley,  near  Fort  Hall. 

3.  Ostrea  (mere  fragments) ;  Lincoln  Valley,  near  Fort  Hall. 

4.  Oryphwa  (small,  imperfect  specimen);  Lincoln  Valley,  near  Fort 

Hall. 

5.  Camptoneetes  bellistriat^i^  M.  &  H. ;  shore  of  lake,  twelve  miles  from 

Fort  Ellis. 

6.  Entolium  cingulatuSj  Phillips  !  (sp.) ;   shore  of  lake,  twelve  miles 

from  Fort  Ellis. 

7.  Oervillia  (an  imperfect  valve) ;  shore  of  lake,  twelve  miles  from 

Fort  Ellis. 

8.  Aviculopecten  {Pseudomonotis  ?  )  IdaJioensiSj  Meek. 

Shell  suborbicular,  very  slightly  oblique;  hinge  distinctly 
shorter  than  the  valves.  Left  valve  rather  compressed ;  pos- 
terior ear  very  short  or  nearly  obsolete,  and  scarcely  angular 
at  the  extremity,  the  posterior  margin  below  being  convex  in 

*  These  may  possibly  be  Devonian. 
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outline,  instead  of  sinnons ;  anterior  ear  longer  and  more  angu- 
lar, compressed,  but  more  distinct  from  the  slight  swell  of  tbe 
umbo  than  the  other,  and  having  its  margin  below  broadly  and 
rather  slightly  sinuous;  surface . ornamented  by  compressed, 
generally  simple,  alternately  smaller  and  larger  radiating  costie, 
only  the  latter  of  which  reach  the  beak,  while  those  of  both 
series  become  nearly  or  quite  obsolete  on  the  ears,  particularly 
on  the  posterior  one ;  lines  of  growth  smaU,  rather  regular  and 
obscure.    (Eight  valve  unknown.) 

This  is  probably  neither  a  true  Paeudonumotis,  nor  an  Aviculo- 
pecten  ;  but  as  I  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  its  hinge,  nor 
of  its  right  valve,  its  true  generic  characters  remain  doubtful. 
Many  paleontologists  refer  such  forms  to  the  genus  Fecten^  but 
they  are  evidently  distinct  from  that  group  as  typified  by  the 
existing  P.  maximus.  Lincoln  Valley,  near  Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 
9.  Pinna  (a  smooth  attenuated  species) ;  shore  of  lake,  twelve  miles 
from  Fort  Ellis. 

10.  Modiola  ;  same  as  last. 

11.  Myacites  (Pleuromya) ;  same  as  last. 

12.  Pholddomya;  same  as  last. 

There  are  in  the  collection  imperfect  casts  of  several  other  bivalves 
from  the  Jurassic  beds;  but  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  be  referred 
to  the  proper  genera. 

CEETACEOUS  SPECIES. 

1.  Ostrea  glabra^  M.  &  H.I ;  Point  of  Eocks,  Union  Pacific  Eailroad, 

Wyoming ;  from  above  a  coal-bed. 

2.  Ostrea  Idriaensis,  Gabb  ?? ;  Point  of  Eocks,  Union  Pacific  Eailroad, 

Wyoming;  from  above  a  coal-bed. 

This  is  a  rather  large  compress,  moderately  thick,  subovate,  or 
ovate  subtrigonal  species,  with  more  or  less  pointed,  undistorted 
beaks,  a  comparatively  small  ligament  area,  a  nearly  flat  upper 
valve,  and  a  shallow  lower  one.  In  the  latter  the  ligament  area 
has  a  rather  deep,  mesial  furrow,  while  the  corresponding  ridge 
in  the  area  of  the  other  valve  is  usually  quite  prominent  at  its 
inner  end.  The  surface  of  both  valves  is  only  marked  by  dis- 
tinct, more  or  less  imbricating  laminsB  of  growth. 

I  have  had  specimens  of  this  species  under  consideration, 
among  the  collections  brought  in  by  different  exploring  parties, 
for  some  years  past,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  in  regard  to  it.  It  seems  to  be  related 
to  0.  Idriaensis  and  0.  Breweri  of  Gabb,  but  1  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  it  belongs  to  either  of  them.  If  distinct,  it  may  be 
called  0.  Wyomingensis. 

3.  Ostrea  (fragments) ;  mouth  of  Warm  Spring  Creek. 

4.  Anomia  f  grypkorhyvxihus^  Meek ;  Point  of  Eocks,  Wyoming. 

Shell  small,  rather  thin,  not  very  distinctly  pearleaceous, 
ovate  to  suborbicular  in  outline.  Upper  valve,  very  convex  and 
evenly  rounded :  beak  marginal,  prominent  (the  whole  valve 
tapering  toward  it),  and  curved  upward;  surface,  smooth,  or 
sometimes  showing  faint  traces  of  radiating  strisB;  muscular 
impression,  very  obscure;  lower  valve  unknown. 

This  little  shell  rarely  attains  more  than  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  about  0.60  inch,  and  a  depth, 
of  0.33  inch.    Some  examples  are  proportiou^AVs  '^S&kh  ^^^\^fi^ 
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convex.  I  am  not  snre  that  it  is  a  true  Anomiaj  as  its  form  is 
rather  nnnsual  for  a  species  of  that  genns,  being  more  like  tiiat 
of  Ostrea  or  Oryphcmj  to  one  of  which  it  may  possibly  belong; 
in  which  case  the  valve  I  have  described  as  the  upper  would  be 
the  lower.  I  should  have  referred  it  to  one  of  these  genera,  but 
for  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  be  entirely  without  a  canlinal  area, 
and  the  casts  of  the  interior  show  no  traces  of  the  muscular 
cicatrix,  usually  so  well  defined  in  those  genera.  It  is  quite 
common,  and  all  the  specimens  are  convex  valves. 

5.  Inoceramus  (one  or  two  species) ;  Coalville,  Utah. 

6.  Inoceramus  (Bomevf  hat  like  L  problematictis);  between  Evanston  and 

FortBridger. 

7.  Cardium  curtunij  M.  &  H. ;  between  Evanston  and  Fort  Bridger. 

8.  Cardium  pauperculum^  Meek ;  Medicine  Bow,  Wyoming  Territory. 

9.  Cor&ie^at  5  Coalville,  Utah. 

10.  -BiMpira  t ;  Coalville,  Utah. 

11.  MelaTiopml}  Coalville,  Utah. 

12.  Potamidesi]  Coalville,  Utah. 

13.  Ooniobasis  t ;  Coalville,  Utah. 

There  are  several  other  univalves  and  some  bivalves  in  the  collection 
from  Coalville  that  appear  to  be  marine  and  brackish  water  types;  but 
as  they  are  imperfect  specimens,  imbedded  in  a  hard,  gritty  matrix,  I 
have  not  had  time  to  work  them  out  so  as  to  determine  their  affinities, 
and  consequently  have  not  included  them  in  the  list 

TERTIARY  SPECIES. 

1.  Corbula  pyriformiSj  Meek ;  Bear  Eiver  City,  west  side  of  middle  fork 

of  Warm  Spring  Creek. 

2.  Corbula  Engelmannij  Meek ;  Bear  Eiver  City. 

3.  Unio  prkeus,  M.  &  H. 

4.  Unio  jDancVj  M.  &  H.? ;  Fort  Steele,  Wyoming  Territory. 

5.  Corbieula  (  VeloretinaJ  Durkcei,  Meek. 

6.  Viviparus  (Campcloma)  macroHpira^  Meek. 

7.  Pyrgulifera  htnnerosa,  Meek. 

8.  Planorbw  (Menetus)  ;  Bear  River,  3  miles  from  Soda  Springs. 

The  condition  of  most  of  the  fossils  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  list 
is  such,  that  from  a  mere  preliniiuary  examination,  it  is  scarcely  possible, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  to  do  more  than  refer  them  to  their  i)roper  genera. 
The  Carboniferous  forms  are  especially  difficult  to  make  out,  the  speci- 
mens being  generally  in  a  fragmentary  condition,  and  imbedded  in  a 
very  hard  matrix  that  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  work  them  out. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  however,  all  of  the  collections  can  be  referred 
with  confidence  to  their  proper  geological  horizons. 

The  occurrence  of  Halyfiites  catenularia  in  some  of  the  lower  beds  at 
Box  Elder  Canon,  for  instance,  shows  that  some  of  these  beds  belong  to 
the  Silurian  system ;  while  those  referred  to  the  Carboniferous  are  such 
types  as  are  alone  found  in  rocks  belohgin?jto  that  period,  with  possibly 
the  exception  of  a  few  from  a  locality  half-way  between  Mantua  and 
Cache  Valley,  which  may  prove  to  be  of  Devonian  age,  though  I  thiuk 
them  more  probably  Carboniferous.  The  larger  portion  of  these  Car- 
boniferous forms  also  seem  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  species  found  in 
the  upper  members  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley;  but  some  of  them,  particularly  the  Polyzoa^  are  very  closely 
allied  to  forms  found  in  the  Coal-Measures  in  some  of  the  Western  States. 

The  Jurassic  fossils  in  the  collection  are  not  numerous,  nor  in  a  very 
good  condition,  but  they  can  readily  be  connected  by  the  presence  of 
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Camptonectes  bellistriata'^  with  beds  at  the  Bed  Bnttes  on  North  Platte, 
and  near  the  southwest  base  of  the  Black  HillS;  containing  well-marked 
Jurassic  forms ;  while  the  other  forms  found  associated  with  this  Camp- 
tanectes  are  quite  unlike  species  found  in  any  other  than  the  Jurassic 
beds  of  the  far  West. 

The  Cretaceous  fossils  of  the  collection  are,  like  the  others,  generally 
in  a  bad  state  of  preservation.  Those  from  Coalville,  however,  are  quite 
interesting,  because  they  come  from  very  near  the  junctioo  of  apparently 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  and  the  Lower  Tertiary,  and  seem  to  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  forms,  or  at  least  of  species  most 
nearly  allied  to  forms  belonging  to  these  horizons ;  while  a  few  of  them 
appear  to  be  jfresh  and  brackish  water  types,  directly  associated  with 
InoceramuSy  Ostrea^  Anomia^  Euspira,  or  Natica,  and  other  marine  types. 
The  univalves  are  unfortunately  too  much  broken  and  imbedded  in  the 
hard,  gritty  matrix  to  show  clearly  the  forms  of  their  apertures;  but  some 
of  them  seem  to  resemble  very  closely  species  of  Ooniohasis  found  in  the 
fresh- water  Tertiary  beds  of  that  region.  These,  however,  may  possibly 
prove  to  belong  to  some  marine  genus.  There  are  also  among  them 
some  very  imperfect  specimens  that  have  much  the  general  appearance 
of  MelunopsiSj  and  a  bivalve  very  like  CorJncula  cytlieriformiSj  M.  &  H. 
Without  a  more  careful  study,  and  the  devotion  of  more  time  to  work- 
ing these  specimens  out  of  the  matrix  than  circumstances  will  just  now 
permit,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  speak  positively  in  regard  to  the  affinities 
of  the  species  that  do  not  seem  to  be  strictly  marine  types.  If  any  of 
them  are  fresh  or  brackish  water  forms,  of  course  they  must  have  been 
carried  by  streams,  or  other  agencies,  from  their  proper  stations,  and 
deposited  in  neighboring  bodies  of  salt-water  in  which  the  marine  forms 
lived  and  died.  It  might  be  urged,  however,  that  the  deposit  is  really 
a  brackish-water  Tertiary  formation,  of  the  earliest  Eocene  age,  and  that 
the  Cretaceous  marine  forms  belMig  properly  to  accidentally  inter- 
mingled fragments  of  Cretaceous  beds.  The  nature  of  the  matrix  and 
the  exactly  similar  state  of  preservation  of  all  of  these  fossils,  as  well  as 
the  proportionally  larger  number  of  the  marine  species,  seem  to  me  to 
show  tbat  they  really  belong  to  one  and  the  same  geological  formation 
and  lived  at  the  same  time. 

I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  there  might  not  have  been  living  in  the 
streams  and  estuaries  of  the  closing  period  of  the  Cretaceous  age,  and 
while  Cretaceous  types  were  still  existing  in  the  seas,  a  few  fresh  and 
brackish  water  species  that  continued  to  live  and  multiply  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Tertiary  age.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  these  and 
other  collections  brought  by  Mr.  King  from  these  beds,  that  there  is  a 
gradual  passage  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  into  the  Lower  Tertiary  in 
this  region ;  and  that,  unless  the  fossils  from  each  subordinate  seam  or 
layer  are  kept  carefully  separated,  and  very  minutely  detailed  local  sec- 
tions are  taken,  it  will  not  always  be  easy  to  determine,  at  localities 
where  the  two  groups  meet,  exactly  where  the  line  should  be  drawn 
between  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertij,ry ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  separate, 
in  all  cases,  the  Cretaceous  from  the  Lower  Tertiary  forms  collected  at 
such  places. 

All  the  undoubted  Tertiary  species  in  the  collection  are  fresh  and 
brackish  water  types  of  the  oldest  Eocene  age,  being  species  previously 
known  from  rocks  of  that  age  in  this  region. 

In  addition  to  the  few  new  species  that  are  here  indicated,  there  are 
some  other  undescribed  species  in  the  collection  that  I  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  study  with  sufficient  care  to  determine  their  affinities;  and 
these  have  been  left  for  future  consideration. 
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SOTICE  OF  SOME  WORMS  COUECTED  DORING  PROFESSOR 
HAYDEN'S  EXPEDITION  .TO  THE  YEllOWSTONB  RIVER  IN 
THE  SDMMER  OF  1871. 

By  Piton  Joseph  Lumr,  of  Phiudeu>hu. 

Amoug  other  interestiog  observations  and  discoTeries  made  incident- 
ally  to  the  chief  ones  of  Prof.  Hayden's  recent  geological  explora- 
tion of  the  country  of  the  head- waters  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  he  re- 
ports that  the  Trout,  which  ahounds  in  Yellowstone  Lake,  is  greatly 
infested  with  a  species  of  tape-worm.  A  namber  of  the  worms  were 
collected  by  his  assistant,  0.  Carrington,  and  submitted  to  my  exam- 
ination ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  abundance  of  specimeus  placed  Id 
alcohol  so  much  diluted  it  as  to  cause  the  decomposition  of  nearly  all. 

In  Mr.  Oarrington's  notes  accompanying  the  specimens,  he  observes 
that  the  smaller  worms  were  contained  in  cysts  adherent  to  the  exterior 
of  the  intestines,  but  the  larger  ones,  up  to  six  inches  in  length,  were 
found  imbedded  in  the  flesh.  From  five  to  fit^y  of  the  parasites  were 
found  in  a  fish.  When  numerous  they  appeared  to  affect  the  health  of 
their  host,  and  the  fishes  most  iufested  could  generally  be  told  by  theit 
dnller  colors,  meagerness,  and  less  activity.  Mr.  Carrington  also  states 
that  the  trout  is  not  infested  in  the  same  manner  in  the  Yellowstone  be- 
low the  upper  falls. 

Among  the  specimens  submitted  to  me  were  several  , 
of  the  worms  inclosed  in  oval  sacs  imbedded  in  frag-  f 
ments  of  flesh.    The  sacs  having  remained  unopened  / 
preserved  the  contained  parasite  from  the  general  de-^ 
composition  of  the  others,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  ascer- 
tain  its  character.     It  belongs  to  the  genus  Bothrio- 
cepkalua,  or  rather  to  that   section  of  it   now  named 
Dibothrium.    Two  species  hav&long   been    kuown  as 
parasites  of  the   Salmon  and   other  members  of  the 
same  genus  of  fishes  in  Europe,  but  the  tape-worm  of 
ttie  Y^owstone  trout  appears  to  be  a  different  one. 

Two  of  the  best  preserved  specimens  of  the  tape- worm 
measure  five  inches  in  length  by  a  line  in  width  at  the 
broadest  part.  The  head,  almost  a  fourth  of  a  line  in 
diameter,  is  obcordate,  as  represented  in  the  magnified 
figures  subjoined.  The  two  bothria,  or  suckers,  are  thlcb 
and  discoidal,  placed  back  to  back,  obcordate  in  outline, 
and  directed  with  their  broad  and  slightly  depresse<l 
surface  toward  the  margin  or  narrower  diameter  of  the  body.  The 
body  is  flat,  thick,  with  rounded  margins,  and  is  narrowly  annulat£>d. 
The  annulatious  appear  due  to  muscular  bands,  and  number  about  ten 
to  the  line.  If  other  segments  exist,  independent  of  these  annola- 
tioDS,  as  a  character  of  the  worm,  the  condition  of  the  specimens  does 
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not  allow  of  their  distinction  from  transverse  fractures  at  irregular 
distances.  No  genital  apertares  could  be  detected  at  the  sides  or  at 
the  margins.  Intemal  organs  of  any  kind  could  not  be  seen,  bat  the 
soft  interior  tissue  of  the  body  is  filled  with  round  corpuscles  re- 
sembling in  appearance  starch-granules.  These  proved  to  be  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  lime,  as  they  were  completely  dissolved  by 
acetic  acid,  with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  From  the  shape  of  flie 
head  this  tape- worm  might  appropriately  be  named  IHbothrium  cordiceps* 

A  multitude  of  leeches  were  collected  during  Prof.  Hayden's  ex- 
pedition, by  two  of  his  assistants,  Messrs.  Garrington  and  Dawes,  from 
a  lake  in  Wyoming  Territory.  These  appear  to  belong  to  the  species 
discovered  by  the  writer  several  years  since  in  Twin  I^ke,  Minnesota, 
and  described  under  the  name  of  Aulaatomum  lacustris^  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  for  1868,  p. 
229.    The  same  leech,  I  think,  I  also  saw  in  Lake  Superior. 

Mr.  Garrington  informed  me  that  the  head  of  a  horse  thrown  into  the 
lake  from  which  he  obtained  the  leeches,  in  a  few  hours  appeared  black 
from  the  number  of  them  which  adhered  to  it. 

Thomas  Say  described  two  species  of  leeches  obtained  during  Long's 
expedition,  from  small  lakes  on  the  high  land  between  Lake  Sux)erior 
and  Bainy  Lake.  These  leeches,  named  Hirudo  marmorata  and  H.  late- 
ralis^ in  neither  case  agree  in  character  with  the  Aulastomum  Uumstris, 

Several  large  hair-worms  obtained  from  Fish  Greek,  Montana,  are  of 
the  same  species  as  that  described  from  specimens  obtained  in  Kansas 
by  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond,  upward  of  twenty  years  ago.  These  pertain 
to  the  largest  known  Oordius.  The  female  is  pale-brown ;  the  male  is 
dark-brown  and  has  a  strongly  forked  tail.  The  females  of  the  Kansas 
specimens  ranged  from  10  inches  to  2^  feet  in  length  ;  the  males  from  8 
inches  to  upward  of  2  feet.  The  females  of  the  Montana  specimens 
measure  from  1^  to  2\  feet  in  length  ;  and  a  male  measures  8J  indies  in 
lengtli.  The  species,  under  the  name  of  Gordins  rohustus^  is  described  in 
the  Proceedin<i\s  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 
for  1851,  p.  275,  and  1857,  p.  204;  and  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
American  Entomologist,  p.  194. 


COLEOPTERA. 

By  Geo.  H.  Horn,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  chief  of  the  geological  survey, 
Dr.  Hayden,  the  following  list  of  Coleoptera  has  been  prepared.  The 
specimens  were  collected  for  the  most  part  by  Mr.  Cyrus  Tbomas  and 
other  members  of  the  survey  from  June  1  to  July  G  of  the  present  year, 
over  the  following  route :  Starting  from  Ogden,  Utah,  through  the 
Salt  Lake  Basin,  by  way  of  Brigham  City,  Box  Elder  Creek,  Copen- 
hagen, and  Cache  Valley ;  thence  out  of  the  Salt  Lake  Basin  to  Port 


and  to  Virginia  City,  in  the  latter  Territory.  On  reference  to  the 
map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rout^  thus  incloses  an  oblong  space,  inter- 
mediate between  the  faunal  regions  of  Oregon  and  theplaius  to  the 
eastward  of  the  liocky  Mountains.    As  might  be  inferred  from  the 
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geographical  iK)sition  of  the  region,  the  species  were  a  mixtare  of 
those  from  Oregon  and  those  from  the  plains,  the  great  mass  being 
those  more  common  in  the  latter  region.    A  few  years  since  a  collection 
was  made  by  Mr.  Oabb,  of  the  California  geological  survey,  from  Fort 
EHamath,  Oregon,  to  Boise  City,  Idaho,  completing  with  the  present 
series  a  ]ine  from  the  Pacific  to  the  plains.    We  are  thas  enabled  to 
trace  the  distribution  of  various  species  and  their  varieties.    As  is  well 
known  to  all  collectors,  various  species  of  Uleodes  occur  in  great  num- 
bers in  all  parts  of  the  west  of  our  continent,  and  the  si>ecies  themselves 
occur  over  a  wide  range  of  territory,  and  are  not  limited,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  their  apterous  condition,  to  regions  of  small  extent.    As 
we  pass  from  east  to  west  over  a  given  line,  we  find  variations  of  aver- 
age temperature,  and  of  course  great  differences  in  altitude.    These  two 
causes,  combined  with,  of  course,  the  botanical  changes,  have  tended 
to  produce  variations  from  a  given  type  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Uleodes  ohscura^  Say,  affords  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  divergence  may  be  carried.    As  a  general  rule  I  find,  not 
only  in  Eleodes^  but  also  in  many  other  genera,  that  the  higher  the  ele- 
vation or  the  colder  the  climate  the  rougher  and  more  deeply  sculptured 
is  the  species.    The  smoother  forms  of  E.  ohseura  may  therefore  be  ex- 
pected in  the  southern  regions  in  which  it  occurs ;  for  example,  var. 
dispersa  is  New  Mexican,  elytra  with  scarcely  any  traces  of  striae  5  var. 
ohseura^  elytra  distinctly  sulcate,  but  not  deeply,  is  from  Colorado  and 
Southern  Idaho.    As  we  advance  to  the  west  the  elytra  are  more  deeply 
sulcate,  as  in  var.  arata,,  while  var.  sulcipennis,  from  nearer  the  Pacific 
coast,  has  deeply  sulcate  elytra,  with  very  convex  interspaces.    The  same 
variation  of  sculpture  occurs  in  Galosoma  luxatum^  Say,  which  starts  in 
Colorado  with  comparatively  smooth  elytra,  until  in  Vancouver  we  find 
the  elytra  covered  with  lines  of  granular  elevations,  forming  the  variety 
known  as  Cpimelioides,  Walker.    The  two  extremes  of  each  series  above 
noted  appear  to  dift'er  widely  from  each  other,  and  to  be  entitled  to 
rank  as  distinct  species.    In  the  foregoing  remarks  reference  only  has 
been  made  to  variations  within  specific  limits.    The  same  law  appeiirs 
to  hold  between  different  species.    In  the  genus  Omits  the  most  roughly 
sculptured  species  occurs  in  Washington  Territory,  (0.  Dejeanii^  Eeiche,) 
and  the  smoothest  (0.  Icevis^  Horn)  from  near  Visalia,  California.    The 
object  of  the  preceding  remarks  is  to  explain  what  appears  to  be  a  law 
of  variation  for  our^  western  slope,  and  thus  cause  the  unnecessary  mul- 
tiplication of  species,  founded  on  slight  characters,  to  be  avoided. 

Species  everywhere  in  our  fauna  appear  to  be  distributed  on  lines  of 
country  presenting  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  meteorologic  conditions. 
Thus  many  Oregon  forms  extend  southward  into  California,  gradually 
seeking  a  higher  mountain  habitat  as  the  region  becomes  warmer.  Two 
species  illustrate  this — Tra/fosoma  Harrisii  and  Phryganophilus  collaris. 
Both  extend  their  habitat  from  Maine  to  California,  following  the  cooler 
regions  westward  from  Maine  through  the  Canadas  and  Red  River 
region,  thenee  northward  nearly  to  Sitka.  From  the  latter  point  south- 
ward to  Oregon  both  occur  at  ordinary  level,  and  rising  as  a  more  • 
southern  region  is  reached  until  at  the  latitude  of  Visalia  they  occur 
only  a  ^hort  distance  below  the  snow-line,  at  an  altitude  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  thousand  feet. 

From  Southern  California  species  have  extended  along  the  desert 
regions  bordering  the  Colorado  River  to  Utah.  Two  instances  are  pre- 
sented in  the  collection  just  examined — Galosoma  semilasve  and  Aniso- 
dactyliLs  picetis.  Species  advancing  from  the  region  just  cited  cannot  V^r^ 
expected  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains.    Our  coDPimoxi  BiaT^^MA  qoX%^ 
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no8U8  extends  westward  over  all  obstacles  until  the  base  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  is  reached.    It  has  not  yet  occurred  in  California  proper. 

Owen's  Valley,  California,  affords  species  of  an  Arizona  ori^n  as  well 
as  several  sea-coast  species  from  the  San  Diego  region,  comparatively 
few  new  or  peculiar  species  occarring. 

As  might  be  expected  each  new  region  visited  yields  new  MeloidcBj  of 
the  genera  Epicauta  and  Lytta;  in  fact,  each  species  of  Astragalus  has 
its  peculiar  Lytta  ;  and  wherever  any  of  that  genus  of  plants  is  found  in 
flower,  an  accompanying  vesicant  may  always  be  looked  for. 

One  region  of  Arizona  remains  to  be  carefully  explored,  and  good 
results  may  be  expected  in  every  branch  of  natural  history.  This  is  the 
elevated  pine-growing  region  near  Fort  Whipple.  The  insects  that 
have  been  collected  indicate  a  temperate  fertile  region ;  and  one,  too, 
that  is  almost  completely  surrounded  by  desert  and  very  hot  valleys. 

One  gratifying  fact  may  be  noticed  in  the  present  collection.  The 
progress  of  Boryphora  decemlineata  is  not  westward ;  and  while  eastern 
agriculturists  view  with  great  apprehension  the  steady  and  sure  advance 
of  that  insect  toward  the  Atlantic,  none  appear  to  have  crossed  the 
mountains  tx)  the  west  into  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Salt  Lake  Basin. 
This  enemy  of  the  potato-plant  is  now,  1871,  in  Canada,  north  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  from  its  known  rate  of  travel  farmers  of  the  Atlantic  8lox)e 
may  expect  this  new  enemy  in  two  or  three  years. 

The  following  list  contains  the  species  collected  by  the  various  expe- 
ditions  under  Dr.  Hayden,  and  although  not  very  large  is  as  much  as 
can  be  expected  when  the  great  labor  in  other  departments  is  consid- 
ered: 

After  the  name  of  each  species,  at  the  end  of  the  line  a  letter  is  found 
indicating  the  name  of  the  locality,  as  follows :  K.,  Kansas  and  west- 
ward to  Kocky  Mountains;  U.,  Utah;  L,  Idaho;  M.,  Montana;  C, Cali- 
fornia; 0.,  Oregon;  I.  T.,  Indian  Territory;  N.  M.,  New  Mexico;  y., 
Nevada.  Where  an  asterisk  (*)  is  placed  after  a  name,  it  shows  it  to  be 
very  widely  distributed. 

*  CICIXDELIDiE. 


Amblychila  cylindriformiH,  Say K. 

Me^acepbala  virgiuica,  Dej K. 

Cicindela  fonnoHa,  Say t K. 

obsoleta,  Say K. 

pulchra,  Say K. 

Montana,  Lee I. 

splendida,  Htz K.  I. 

repanda,  Dej U. 

r^-guttata,  Dej * 

purpurea,  01 * 


Cicindela  tcrricola,  Say. 


cuprascens,  Lee 
luaora,  Lee 


K. 

K. 

fnlgida,  Say K. 

punctuiata,  Fab * 

cirenmpicta,  Fert^ L  T. 

celeripes,  Lee K. 

eursitaus,  Lee K^ 

decemnotata,  Say *. . 

vulgaris,  Say 

16-punctata^  Klug 


CARADIDiE. 


Elai)bru8  ruscariua,  Say I. 

califomiens,  Maun K.  C. 

Carabus  serratu-s,  Say K. 

tiedatus,  Fab I. 

Calosoma  semilajve,  Lee L^. 

baydenii,  Horn Col. 

laqueatum,  Lee M. 

zimuierniauui,  Lee L  M. 

ealidum,  Fab K. 

scrutator,  Fab K. 

obsoletum,  Say K. 

triste,  Lcc K. 

externum,  Say . .  K. 

Cychros.  elevatus,  Fab K. 


Oniopbrou  americauum,  Dej ^-^ 

nitiduui,  Lee ^^  j{, 

Pasimachus  validus,  Lee ^  j{, 

elongatus,  Lee ^  A". 

obsoletus,  Lee -  .A' 

Searites  subterraneus.  Fab '-  -  A'. 

Clivina  bii)ustulata,  Dej A". 

postiea,  Dej K, 

lerruginea,  Lee K. 

Aspidoglossa  subaugulata,  Lcc K, 

Dyseliirius  suleatus,  Lee K* 

spluericollis,  Lee K. 

BracbinuB  eordieollia,  Dej ^'• 

kausanus,  Lee K. 
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Brachiuus  cyanipennis,  Say K. 

HelliiumorpbalaticorDiSjLap K. 

Galerita  atripes,  Lee K. 

Lachnophoru8  elegantalas,  Mann C.  K. 

Casnonia  ponsylvanica,  Dej K. 

Lebia  viridipennis,  Dej E. 

viridi8,Say K. 

pamila^Dej K. 

bivitUta*,Fab K. 

grandiSf  Htz  E. 

Blecbrns  linearis,  Schanm K. 

Axinopalpos  biplagiatos,  Leo K. 

Glycia  viridicoUis,  Leo N. 

purporeayLeo N. 

Cymindis  laticollis,  Say E. 

cribricollis,  Dej E. 

cribrata,  Leo E. 

pilo8a,Siay E. 

reflexa,LBO M. 

CalathuB  gregarias,  Dej * 

Phitynas  extensicollis,  Leo * 

deplanatas,  Leo L 

punctiformis,  Leo E. 

uutanSyLec E. 

cbalceus,  Lee E. 

pioipennis,  Leo E. 

Pterostiohus  caudicaliB,  Leo E. 

mutns,  Say E. 

Bcitulos,  Loc E. 

cyanens,  Lee E. 

cnalcites,  Say * 

atratus,  Leo U. 

adstrictasi  Each I. 

lucablandiis,  Eby . .' E. 

bicolor,  Leo E. 

Amara  laticollis,  Leo U. 

furtiva,  Say E". 

aiignstata,  Say E. 

iuipuncticollis,  Say M. 

obesa,  Say U. 

interstitialis,  Dej M. 

terrestris,  Leo E. 

musculas,  Say E. 

Chlienius  tomentosusi  Dqj E. 

sericeus,  Forat * 

pensylvaDicus,  Say * 

vafer,  Leo E. 

nebraskonais,  Leo U. 

Codes  amaroides,  Dej E. 

Dicselas  lasvigatas,  Leo E. 

spleudidas,  Say E. 

sculptilis,  Say E. 

Diplocbila  laticoll  is,  Leo E. 

NotbopDS  zabroides,  Leo L 


Qeopinns  incrassatns,  Dej E. 

Piosoma  setosum,  Leo E. 

Crat^cantHas  dubins,  Leo E. 

Agonoderos  lineola,  Dej E. 

pallipes,  Dej J E. 

Harpalns  oatiginosus,  Say * 

ampatatus.  Say E. 

rotandicollis,  Eby E. 

pensylTanioos,  Leo * 

oompar,  Leo * 

stupidus,  Leo. E. 

nitiduliifi,  Cbaud E. 

ventralis,  Leo E. 

funestus,  Leo..... E. 

frateruns,  Leo U. 

lewisii,  Leo U. 

obesulus,  Leo M. 

Selenopborus  pedioularias,  Leo  .... E. 

sereus,  Leo E. 

ellipticus^  Leo K. 

Disoodenis  parallelus,  Leo K. 

tenebrosas,  Leo E. 

SpoDgopus  verticalis,  Lee E. 

Xestouotos  lugubris,  Lee E. 

Anifiodaotylos  rustions,  Dej K. 

piu^is,  Leo E. 

agncola,  Dej E. 

baltimoreusis,  Dej E. 

coenns,  Dej E. 

picens,  Men U. 

pityobrous,  Leo T. 

altematus,  Leo N. 

Eurytricbns  terminatus,  Lee E. 

Stenolophus  ocbropezas,  Dej E. 

dissimib's,  Dej E. 

Bradycellns  badiipennis,  Leo E. 

rojiestris,.  Leo E. 

Bembidium  pnnctatostriatnm,  Say E. 

Isevigatam,  Say E. 

nebroskense,  Leo N. 

coxendix,  Say E. 

americanum,  Dej •. .  E. 

dorsalo,  Say E. 

patruele,  Dej E. 

pictum,  Leo E. 

qnadrimacalatam,  Gyll ..  .K. 

afline.  Say K. 

uitidnm,  Leo E. 

Tachys  vivax,  Lee E. 

incurvus,  Leo E. 

dolosns,  Leo E. 

corrascus,  Leo E. 

iuornatus,  Leo E. 

flavicauday  Leo E. 


DYTISCIDjE. 


Haliplus  fasciatus,  Anbe E. 

immaoulicollis,  Harris E. 

Hydroporus  panctatos,  Anbe E. 

lacustris,  Say E. 

semirufus,  Lee E. 

catascopiuin,  Say * 

patmehs,  Leo E. 

uubilis,  Lee E. 

disooideus,  Leo E. 

Laccox)bilas  maonlosas,  Say E. 

americanus,  Anbe E. 

Coptotomus  interrogatus,  Say E. 

longolos,  Leo E. 

Copelatns  glypbioosi  Say E. 

25  G  S 


Agabns  clavatus,  Leo E. 

obiiteratus,  Leo E. 

tseniolatus,  Leo E. 

And  several  nndetermincd  species. 

Colymbetes  biuotatns,  Harris E. 

seminiger,  Lee U. 

scnlptilis,  Eby E. 

exaratos,  Lee E. 

Acilins  omaticollis,  Anbe E. 

Eunectes  8ticticu3,Er E.. 

Cy bistes  fimbriolatus,  Say E. . 

explanatus,  Leo U 

Dytiscus  mnr^nicollis,  Leo «  «  .  .  .^« 

haTt\&\\,^\)^ • ^ 
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OTRnnDJB. 


Dineatns  discolor,  Aabe ^..K.     Gyrinna  conBobriniiBy  Leo 

GyrinnapicipeSyAabe L 


HTDROFHIIXDiB. 


Helophoms  lineariB,  Leo E. 

lineatus,  Say K. 

LaccobiiiB  agilis,  Leo K. 

Hydrsna  peiiByivanica,  Kies ^ 

Berostis  fratemos,  Leo K. 

HydrophiloB  triangularis,  Say * 

lateralis,  Fab E. 


Hydropbilns  sablsYis,  Leo K. 

glaber,  Hbet • 

PhilhydmsneDaloeas,  Leo K. 

diffnsns,  Leo K. 

perplexus,  Leo K. 

oinotuSyLeo K. 

Hydrobius  sabcapreus,  Leo ...U. 


SILPHIDiB. 


Neorophoms  mediatns,  Fab >E. 

marginatoSj  Fab E. 

melsbeimeri  JEby E. 

pastolatns,  Hersch E. 

orbioollis.  Say K» 

heoate,Bld E- 


NeoropboroA  YelutinnS)  Fab E. 

Silpha  lapponica,  Hbst * 

trnncata.  Say E. 

peltata,  Leo * 

ramoea,  Say E. 

Agatbidinm  exignnm,  Mels ...E. 


PSELAPHID^. 

Tyms  hmneralis,  Anbe *  I  Bryaxls  rabionnda,  Anbe * 

PHALACBm^. 

Pbalaoms  i>eDicellatiis,  Say E.  1  Olibms  pallipes,Leo E. 

simplex,  Leo E.  | 

staphyijnidje:. 


Falagria  veniistiila,  Er E. 

dis8ecta,Er K. 

Xantbolinas  obscuriis,  Er E. 

Staphylinas  villosus,  Grav * 

cinnamoptenis,  Grav ** 

Philonthus  hepaticus,  £r. 
And  several  nudetermined  species. 

Acylophonis  flavicollis,  Sachso E. 

Sunius  loDgiusculas,  Er K. 

binotatus,  Say K. 

Pa&denis  littorarius,  Grav K. 


Pffidems  compotens,  Leo N. 

Lithocbaris  conflaens,  Er E. 

Eusesthetus  americanus,  Er E. 

Stenus  egenus,  Er K. 

flavicoruis,  Er K. 

punctatus,  Er K. 

Two  undetermined  species. 

Bledius  pallipennis,  Say E. 

Osorius  latipes,  Er K. 

Anthophagus  bruuneus,  Say E. 

Glyptoma  co8talo,£r • 


HISTERID^. 


Hololepta  fossiilaris,  Say K. 

lucida,  Lee K. 

populnea,  Lee N. 

Hister  instratas,  Leo K. 

biplagiatus,  Lee K. 

gloveri,  Horn K. 

Ulkei,Horn K. 

depurator,  Say K. 

americauus,  Payk K. 

subrotundus,  Er ......K. 

carolinus,  Payk * 


Hister  lecontei,  Lee N. 

l>arallelus,  Say N. 

Saprinus  lugeiis,  Er * 

spiircusj  Leo E. 

pratensis,  Lee E. 

patruelis,  Lee E. 

otiosus,  Lee I.  T. 

Plegaderus  transversus,  Lee E. 

nitidees,  Horn N. 

fratemus,  Horn N. 

Acritus  exiguus,  Lee E. 


NlTIDULIDiE. 


Carpophilus  caudalis,  Lee K. 

apicalis,  Lee K. 

carbonatus,  Lee K. 

pallipeuoiS;  Lee .K. 

Epurea  rufa,  Er K. 

Nitidula  ziczac,  Say K. 

uniguttata,  Mels K. 

Omosita  colou,  Er * 


Phenolia  grossa,  Er K. 

Melegethes  ruticornis,  Lee K. 

saevus,  Lee K. 

Pocadius  helvolus,  Er K. 

Pallodes  silaceus,  Er K. 

Ips  sauguinolentus,  Al E. 

quadrisignatus,  Say E. 

cyliudricus,  Leo N. 
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TROGOsirm^. 


Temnochila  virescens,  £r K.     Trogosita  corticalis,  Mels K. 

TrogositacastaiieayMels E. 


CUCUJIDiE. 


LsemopblcBUB  biffottatns,  Mels K. 

Brontes  dabios,  Fab K. 

SUvanos  planatos,  Germ E. 

dentatas,  Say ^ E. 


Pediaons  planus,  Loo N. 

Catojj^enas  rofus,  Fab E. 

Caotgiis  pnnieeas,  Mann N. 

clavipes,  Fab E. 


COLTDHDJS. 

Bothrideres  geminatns;  £r E.  I  Cerylon  oastaneanii  Say E. 

DERMESTIDiE. 


Dermestesmarmoratus,  Say * 

nabilns,  Say E. 

caDinas,  Germ E. 

elongatus,  Lee E. 

Yolpinns,  Fab * 


Dermestes  mannerbeimii,  Lee N. 

Cryptorhopalum  apicale,  Mann I. 

Anthrenos  lepidus,  Leo N. 

Orpbilns  snbnitldas,  Leo L 


PABNID^. 

Helicbusstriatns,  Say... E.  |  Elmis  glaber,  Horn Ar. 

OEORY88n>iE. 

GeoryssnspusillaSyLec E.  |  Georyssos,  new  species Cal.  N. 

LUCANID^. 


Platyceras  qnercas,  Sch E. 

Dorcas  parallelas,  Burm E. 


Locanas  dama,  Hnmb E. 

lentns,  Lap E. 


6CARABiBID^. 


Geotrnpes  opacas,  Hald E. 

Odontseas  filicomis,  Say E. 

Bolbocerus  farctus,  El E. 

lazarus,  El E. 

Cautbon  Isevis,  Mels E. 

chalcites,  Mels E. 

vigilans,  Lee .....E. 

ebenas,  Mels E. 

nigricomis,  Mels E. 

I>raticola,  Leo E. 

viridis,  Mels E. 

Ontbopbagns  orpheus,  Panz E. 

latebrosus,  Fab E. 

Plianffias  carnifex,  McL * 

triaDgiilaris,  Lee E. 

Copris  anaglypticus,  Say E. 

ammou,  Fab E. 

OchodsDus  mascnlus,  Lee K. 

biarmatus,  Lee E. 

Trox  altera aiis,  Lee ...E. 

tuberculatujj,  01 . .  • E. 

sordidus,  Lee E. 

capillaris,  Say E. 

atrox.Lec E. 

scatellaris,  Say E. 

pastnlatns,  Leo E. 

panctatas^Gernl E. 

crinaceasi  Lee E. 

niorsaSy  Lee E. 

Apbodins  deuticalatns,  Hald E. 

cartas,  Hald E. 

granarias,  Kby E. 

vittatas,  Say E. 

femoralis,  Say E. 

coucavas,  Say E. 

oblongas,  Say E. 

occideatalis,  Horu L 

Atsenias  stereorator,  Fab * 


At^enias  gracilis;  Say * 

Hoplia  laticolliSi  Lee E. 

Macrodactylas  aagastatas,  Lee E. 

Serica  sericea,  Barm E. 

vespertiaa,  Dej E# 

robasta,  Lee N. 

carvata,  Leo E. 

Dicbelonycba  traucata,  Leo E. 

Diazas  radis,  Leo E. 

Diplotaxis  obscara,  Leo E. 

foudicola,  Leo E. 

traucatala,  Leo E. 

morula,  Leo E. 

suban^ulata,  Lee N. 

iaaoxia,  Leo K. 

baydeuii,  Lee E. 

Oue  new  species. 

Listrocbelus  obtasus,  Lee E. 

faJsus,  Lee E. 

fimbripes,  Leo E. 

Aad  one  new  species,  female. 

Tostegoptera  lanoeolata,  Dl E. 

La^cbuosterua  frontalis,  Ltc E. 

longitarsis,  Lee E. 

futilis,  Leo E. 

fuBca,  Leo E. 

fraterna,  Leo  .- E. 

rugosa,  Leo E. 

amnis,  Leo K. 

hirtioula,  Hope E. 

Tobusta,  Leo E. 

orenulata,  Leo E. 

»  glabricula,  Leo E. 

tristiSjLeo E. 

Polypbylla  10-lineata,  Leo E. 

crinitay  Leo N. 

bammondi,  Leo «^« 

Strigodarmft  arbotvcoVob^^wroi. 
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Anomala  rainuta,  Burm K. 

marginata,  Biirm K. 

variaus,  Burm K. 

Allorhina  nitida,  Lac * 

Euryomia  indai  Lac * 

melancholica,  Lac E. 

sepulchraliSi  Lac K. 

fulgida,  Lac K. 

areata,  Loao K. 

kemii,  Lee E. 

Cremastochilos  nitens,  Lee K. 

knochii,  Lee K. 

saucios,  Leo E. 

schaumii,  Lee N. 

angularis,  Leo L 


Osmoderma  eremicolai  Gory E. 

socialis,  Horn Ariz. 

LigyroB  gibboBus,  liOC E. 

relictos,  Leo E. 

Aphonns  pyriformis,  Lee E. 

tridentatoB,  Leo E. 

Strategus  mormoii,  Burm K. 

Phileuros  valgus,  D^. E. 

Xyloryotes  Batyroo,  Barm E. 

Cotalpa  granicolliB,  Hald N. 

nrsina,  Horn N. 

poncticolliB,  Leo N. 

coDBobrina,  Horn Ari& 

Pelidnota  panotata,  Barm E. 


BUPRESTIDiE. 


Ancylochira  macoliventris,  Leo E. 

conflaeu8|Lec E. 

sabornata,  Leo E. 

alternant,  Lee E. 

rnsticorum,  Eby L 

Chalcophora  aDgnlicollis,  Lee I. 

MelaDophila  loDgipes,  Lee * 

atropurpurea,  Lee E. 

miranda,  Lee E. 

f olvogattata,  Lee E. 

Anthaxia  quercata,  Dej E. 

yiridlcomis,  Dej E. 


ChrysobothriB  Bexgattata,  Leo E. 

Dicerca  prolongata,  Leo E. 

PcDcilonota  oyanii>eB,  Leo E. 

Acmceodera  mixta,  Leo E. 

4-vittata,  Horn U. 

Ptosima  ^bbicollis,  Lee '.  ......E. 

AgriloB  bilineatuB,  Say E. 

latibrus,  Lap E. 

politus,  Say E. 

obolinus,  Leo E. 

lateralis,  Say E. 

Bracbys  terminans,  Lap ...E. 


£LATBRU>.£. 


Tbnrons  mficomis,  Leo E. 

Hylocoaris  nigricornis,  Leo E. 

Microrbagus  triangalaris,  Leo E. 

Lacon  rectangulans,  Cand E. 

Adelocera  impresaicollis,  Lee E. 

sparsa,  Caud N. 

marmorata,  Gorm K. 

ca  vicollis,  Lee L 

Alaus  oculatus,  Esch K. 

myops,  Esch K. 

gorgops,  Lee K. 

naja,  Lcc ,N. 

Cardiopborus  ory thropns,  Er K. 

tamidicollis,  Lee I. 

CEdostethus  femoralis,  Lee K. 

Drasterins  marginicollis,  Ilom N. 

Monocrepidius  auritus,  Germ K. 

bellus,  Germ K. 

vespertiuus,  Dej K. 


Monocrepidius  sutnralis,  Leo ..E. 

Limonius  auripilis,  Lee E. 

quereinus,  D^ .....K. 

basillaris,  Lee K. 

Melanotus  variolatns,  Lee I. 

maccr,  Lee E. 

iucertus,  Lee K. 

clandestinus  Er K. 

iissilis,  Lee K. 

communis,  Er * 

cribulosus,  Lee E. 

Corymbites  ajripennis,  Lee I. 

fallax,  Lee I. 

claucus,  Lcc N. 

Atboos  cucnllutus,  Lcc K. 

ferrngineus,  Esch I. 

Asaplies  birtus,  Cand K. 

dilaticollis,  Motscb E. 

brevicollis,  Cand K. 


TELEPHORID^. 


Calopteron  typicum,  Lee E. 

terminale,  Lee K. 

Pbotinus  nipfiicaus,  Lcc K. 

COITUSCUS,  Lt'C K. 

py ralis,  Lap K. 

Pboturis  peiisylvaiiica,  Lee K. 

divisa,  Lcc K. 

Cbauliognathus  margiuatus,  Htz K. 


Cbauliognatbus  basalis,  Lee K. 

profunda,  Lcc K. 

Telepborus  collaris,  Lcc K. 

bilineatus,  Lee K. 

caroliuus,  Lee K. 

Podabrus  nigulo8U8,  Lee K. 

puiictulatus,  Lee K. 

Trypberus  latipennis,  Lee K- 


MALACHIIDJE. 


CoUops  bipuiictatuR,  Er K. 

tricolor.  Er K. 

pnuctatus,  Lcc K. 

4-maculatu8,  Er K. 

coullueus,  Lcc K. 


Collops  i)unctulatu8,  Lee K. 

One  new  species  T   U. 

Dasytes  senilis,  Lcc K, 

Several  undetermined  species. 
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Polycaon  OTicoUis,  Lee. 


LYCTID-B. 
CLERID^. 


Trichodes  omatuB,  Say E. 

nnttali,  Kby E. 

Clema  analis,  8^ E. 

cordifer,  Leo E. 

spheeeuBjFab E. 

Hydnocera  nnmeraliB)  Nm E. 

Babseneai  Leo E. 


Enopliam  pilosnm,  Lat K. 

quadripunotatam,  Say E. 

damicorne,  Spin E. 

Corynetes  mfipes,  Fab * 

violaoeus,  Fab * 

mfioollis,  Fab * 


FriNlD^. 


Ptinns  for,  Linn • 

Sitodrepa  panicea,  Thorns * 

Doroatoma  similOi  Say E. 


Niptns  ventricnlaSy  Lee E. 

Trypopitys  panotatns,  Leo E. 


TENEBRIONID^. 


Epitragns  canalicolatns,  Sayv E. 

pminosns,  Horn N. 

Edrotes  rotundus,  Leo E. 

ventricosus,  Leo N. 

Trimytis  pminosa,  Leo E. 

abnormis,  Horn N. 

Emmenastus  ater,  Leo I. 

obesns,  Leo ■ L 

Eoiymetopon  mfipes,  Esoh N. 

Afiiaa  opaca,  Say E. 

polita,  Say E. 

actuosa,  Horn N. 

oonvexa,  Leo E. 

semilsBvis,  Horn N. 

consobrina,  Horn N. 

luctata,Hom N. 

pancticollis,  Leo • N. 

sordidus,  Leo ....E. 

elata,  Leo L 

ZopheruB  concolor,  Leo N.  M. 

elegans,  Horn N.  M. 

Hologlyptus  anastomosis,  Lao E. 

Eosattus  Tctioulatus,  Leo E. 

Coniontis  ovalis,  Leo N. 

Eleodes  obscnra,  Leo E. 

acuta,  Leo E. 

snturalis,  Leo E. 

tricostata,  Leo E. 

fnsiformis,  Loc E. 

extricata^  Leo E. 


Eleodes  carbonaria,  Leo E. 

nigrina,  Leo E. 

gracilis,  Leo E. 

caudifera,  Leo E. 

hispilabris;  Horn E. 

armata,Leo W. 

opaca,  Leo E. 

pimelioides,  Mann L 

£mbax)hion  mnricatnm.  Say E. 

contusum,  Leo E. 

elougatum,  Horn N. 

planum,  Horn K, 

CcBlocnemis  dilaticollis,  Mann U; 

punctata,  Leo N. 

Blapstinus  interruptus,  Leo E. 

metallicus,  Fab E. 

pratensis,  Leo E. 

vestitns,  Leo E. 

pulverulentus,  Mann N. 

Centronopus  opacus,  Leo E. 

Merinus  lasvis,  Leo E. 

Ny ctobates  pensylvanicus,  Leo * 

barbatns,  Leo * 

Boletotherus  comutus.  Fab * 

Parateuetus  punctatus.  Spin ^ 

Sitophagus  pallidus,  Leo E. 

planus,  l^eo N. 

Diaperis  hydni,  Fab E. 

Platydcma  excavatum,  Lap E. 

Helops  opacus,  Leo L 


CIST£LID£. 


Alleonla  punctulata,  Mela. 


....E.  I  Alleonla  obscura, Say E 

MELANDRYID^. 

Enstropbns  bicolor.  Fab E.     Phryganopbilus  collaris,  Leo I. 


opn 
iclry 


Melandrya  labiata.  Say E. 


ANTHICn>.£. 


Corpbyra  lewisii,  Horn E. 

collaris.  Say E. 

Stercopalpus  gnttntus,  Lee E* 

Kotoxus  anchora,  Htz E. 

serratns,  Lee E. 

monodon,  Fcrte E. 


Notoxus  marginatns,  Leo E. 

subtUis,  Leo E. 

Several  nndetermintid  species  .E. 

Antbicns  elegans,  Forte E. 

rejectns,  Lee K« 

cervinu^,  ¥^t\A ^"^^ 
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MOBDELLIDJC 


Mordella  qnadripnnctata,  Lee K. 

BCotellariB,  Fab N. 

insulata,  Lee K. 


Mordella  marginata,  Mela K. 

Mordelliatena  flDmnla,  Lee K. 

diyiaayLeo K. 


MELOID.S. 


Henons  coDfertoB,  Leo K. 

Lytta  reticulata,  Say K. 

cooperi,  Lee - N. 

nnttali,  Say K. 

Yulnerataf  Leo N. 

viridana.  Lee U. 

cyanipeDDiB,  Leo U. 

spbeericollis,  Say K. 

Pyrota  engelniauni,  Lee K. 

discoidea,  Lieo K. 

vittigera,  Leo K. 

Epicaota  pensyl vanica,  Leo * 

ferraginea.  Say ....K. 


Epiooata  macnlata.  Say. 

a,  Leo.. 


K. 

oonrlna,  JLiOO ...LT. 

ponctioolliB,  Mann K. 

Apterospasta  se^entata,  Say K. 

Macrobasis  Inteioomia,  Leo £L 

longiooUia,  Leo K. 

fabrieii,  Leo K. 

Nemognatha  Intea,  Leo U. 

bicolor,  Leo E. 

loiida,  Leo ....K. 

piezata,  Leo E. 

Gnatbiam  minimnm,  Leo K. 

ZodHU  atripennis,  Leo K. 


(EDEMERID^. 


Aflclera  pancticoUis,  Hald K.  i  Nacerdes  melannra,  Fab . 

Oxacis  sericeay  Horn N.  I 


CBRAMBTCID^. 


Priouus  palparis,  Say K. 

imbricorniSi  01 K. 

fissicomis,  Hald K. 

emarginatus,  Say K. 

oalifornicns,  Motscb .*. . .  N. 

Acantboderes  dccipiens,  Leo K. 

Liopos  cinerenB,  Leo K. 

Leptostylas  acnliferas,  Leo E. 

^ailis  spectabilis,  Leo N. 

Pseiiocerus  pini,  01 K. 

Pogonocberus  parviilus,  Lee K. 

niixtns,  Lee K. 

Sai)erda  calcarata,  Say K. 

imitica,  Say K. 

discoidea,  Fab K. 

puncticollis,  Say K. 

Tetraopes  femoratua,  Lee K. 

anmilatus,  Lee K. 

oregouensis,  Lee N. 

maucns,  Lee N. 

Tetrops  eaneseens,  Lee K. 

Aniphionyeba  ardens,  Lee K. 

Stenostola  pergrata,  Lee K. 

saturniua,  Lee N. 

01)erea  perspicillata,  Ilald K. 

Monilema  annulatum,  Lee K. 

Leptura  eribripeDnis,  Lee K. 

riibrica,  Say K. 

auripilis,  Lee  . .' K. 

eonvexa,  Lee U. 

Typocerus  siuiiatus,  Lee K. 

Arjjjalons  uitens,  Lee .•!. 

Acinajops  bivittata,  Lee K. 

iupiiia,  Lee I. 


AemsBope  BubpiloBa.  Leo U. 

doFsalis,  Lee ....E. 

marginalia,  Leo L 

8trigilata,Lee ...K. 

Monobammns  sentellaris,  Leo * 

Clytns  BCQtellaris,  DeJ K. 

ery tbroeepbalus, Fab * 

nndnlatas,  Say E. 

eapr»a,  Say E. 

Pnrpnricenus  bunieralis,  Dej E. 

Tylosis  luaeulatns,  Lee N. 

Rbopalopbonis  lougipes,  Lee K. 

Arbopalus  fiiluiinans,  Serv K. 

charus,  Lee K. 

liictus,  Lee E. 

enrystethus,  Lee N. 

Eripbiis  ignieolJis,  Lee E. 

diseoideus,  Say E. 

Spbenotbeeus  suturalis,  Lee U. 

Elapbidioii  villosum,  Hald E. 

paralleliim,  Nm U. 

debile,  Lee... K. 

luuerouatum,  N K. 

Ebiiria  qaadrigominata,  Hald K. 

Heliotnanes  biniaculatus,  Nin E. 

Dryobius  sexfa^ciatus,  Lee E. 

Callidium  variabile,  Fab E. 

amcennm,  Say E. 

brevilineum,  Say E. 

Asemnm  mcestum,  Mann L 

atrnm,  Fab E. 

CrioeephaluH  productus,  Lee E. 

asperatus,  Lee E. 

agrestis,  Hald * 


CHRYSOMELID^. 


Anonioia  latielavis,  Forst E. 

Babia  qnadriguttata,  Lae K. 

Cusciiioptera  axillaris,  Lee K. 

I'raneiseana,  Lee K. 

Cryptoeepbalus  lativittis,  Germ K. 

guttulatus,  AI E. 


Cryptoeepbalus  miieoreus,  Lee E. 

notatus,  01 E. 

quadriguttulus,  Suflf E. 

dispersns,  Hald E. 

vemistus,  Fab E. 

fa^ciatus,  Say E. 
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Cryptocephalos  amatus,  Hald E. 

viridiS;  Hald K. 

vitticollis,  Leo K. 

coniioenA,  Say K. 

Pachybrachys  hepaticns.  Hald K. 

.tridens^els K. 

mollis,  Hald K. 

vidoatas,  Saff K. 

And  several  of  both  preced- 
ing genera  undetermined. 

Colaspis  favosa,  Say K. 

Several  unnamed. 

Metachroma  interruptum,  Lee K. 

pallidum,  Leo K. 

Paria  sexnotata,  Leo K. 

aterrimai  Leo^ E. 

opacicoUis,  Leo E. 

Myochrous  denticoUis,  Leo E. 

sqnamosus,  Leo E. 

Clirysomela  scalaris,  Leo E. 

philadelphica,  Linn E. 

multipanctata,  Say E. 

exclamationis,  Fab E. 

coujuncta,  Rog E. 

disrnpta,  Rog E. 

lunata,  Fab E. 

pulchra,  Fab E. 

incisa,  Rog E. 

auripennis,  Say E. 

flavomarginata,  Say E. 

interrupta,  Fab E. 


Chrysomela  disaimilis,  Fab E. 

formosa,  Fab E. 

adonidis,  Linn Mon. 

Dorypbqra  10-lineata,  Say E. 

rogersii.  Leo E. 

trimacnlata,  Say E. 

Blepbarida  rhois,  Bog ; E. 

(Edionycbis  gibbitarsa^  Leo E. 

scripticoUiB,  Leo E. 

Several  uncletermined E. 

Dison^cha,  several  undetermined. 

Glyptma  spuria,  Lee K. 

Longitarsus  nisripalpus,  Leo E. 

rubians,  Leo E. 

Chffitochema  subviridis,  Leo E. 

denticulata,  Leo E. 

Cerotoma  caminea,  Fab .E. 

Diabrotica  longicorDis.  Say E. 

vittata,  Fab * 

tricincta,  Leo E. 

Galeruca  americana,  Fab E. 

externa,  Say E. 

Stenispa  collaris,  Baly L  T. 

Anoplitis  scapularis,  Leo E. 

ro^ea,  Leo E. 

Microrhopala  leetula,  Leo E. 

cyanea,Leo E. 

Chelymorpha  cribraria,  01 ^  E. 

Cassida  nigripes,  Ol E. 

pallida,  Hbst E. 

guttata,  01 E. 


BRUCHID^. 


Brucbus  discoidens,  Say E. 

Spermophagus  robinite,  Sch E. 


And  several  others  of  the  family  yet  un- 
studied. 


COCCINEIXID^. 


Anisosticta  vittigera,  Leo E. 

cpiscopalis,  Leo E. 

Hippodamia  glacialis,  Mcls * 

l3-punctata,  Mels * 

lecontei,  Muls E. 

con vergeus,  Guer * 

parenthesis,  Leo * 

And  one  new  species.  T 
Coccinella  trans  verso— guttata,  Fald..  .E. 

monticola,  Muls E. 

novemnotata,  Hbst ^ 

abdominalis.  Say E. 


Brachyacantha  albifrons,  Leo E. 

tau,  Leo E. 

lO-pustulata,  Leo E. 

Hyperaspis  vittigera,  Leo E. 

quadrivittata,  Leo E. 

elegans,  Muls E. 

pratensis,  Leo E. 

(Enois  pnsilla,  Leo E. 

Scymnus  collaris,  Muls E. 

caudalis,  Leo E. 

And  several  undetermined. 


RHYNCHOPHORA. 

Under  this  head  are  included  the  several  families  of  snout-bearing  beetles,  all  more  or 
less  injurious  to  vegetation  and  represented  in  all  parts  of  our  country  by  nuiuerous 
species.  These  have  been  as  yet  but  little  studied  and  very  few  are  named.  As  a 
systematic  list  of  genera  and  species  is  in  progress,  only  those  now  known  will  be 
mentioned. 


Cratoparis  lunatus,  Sch 


ANTHRIBID^. 

...E.  I 


attelabidje:. 


Attelabus  nigripes,Lec E. 

Pterocolus  ovatus,  Sch E. 

Bhy nchitos  bicolor,  Hbst E. 


Rhyuchitcs  senens,  Boh K. 

seratus,  Say K« 

^.pion,  several  speciea. 
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CURCULI0NID2B. 


Ophryastes  latirostris,  Lee E. 

li^tusy  Leo -■ K. 

BolciroBtriSi  Sch K. 

yittatus,  Sch K. 

tnberosuSyLec L 

Epicasms  imbricatus,  Say K. 

Platyomus  aariceps,  Sch K. 

Tanymecas  canescens,  Sch K. 

conferteus,  Sch K. 

Cleonns  pnlverenSy  Lee E. 

trivittatoB,  Say E. 

anp^laris,  Lee K. 

Lepyms  geminatus,  Lee E. 


Thecestemus  hameralis,  Say E. 

rectus,  Leo E. 

rudifl,  Leo E. 

erosuk  Leo E. 

morbiflosasy  Leo E. 

Piazorhinus  soatellariSy  Sch E. 

RhysematuslineaticoDis,  Say E. 

Conotrachelos  posticatus,  Sch E, 

Sphenophoms  polcheUus,  Sch E. 

cultiroBtriSy  Germ E. 

oompressirostris,  Say E. 

13-punctatiiSy  Say U. 

Cossquqs  sabareatos,  Sch E. 


SCOLYTIDiE. 


Tomicos pini,  Harris..... E. 

caligraphusi  Qorm E. 


Dendrootonos  terebrans,  01 K 


NOTICES  OF  THE  HEMIPTERA  OF  THE  WESTERN  TERRITORIES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  CHIEFLY  FROM  THE  SURVEYS 
OF  DR.  F.  V.  HAYDEN. 

By  p.  R.  Uhlbr. 

In  order  to  give  a  more  complete  representation  of  the  hemipterons 
fauna  of  the  regions  explored  l>y  Dr.  Ilayden,  certain  species  have 
been  introduced  which  were  collected  by  other  persons  at  different 
times. 

To  do  fall  justice  to  the  vast  territory  embraced  in  the  surveys  would 
demand  close  attention  to  collecting  during  several  years.  As  this  has 
not  yet  been  possible,  we  can  only  include  the  scanty  materials  which 
have  been  brought  together  by  the  industri'  of  a  very  few  individuals. 

A  country  presenting  such  diversity  of  surface,  and  climate  so  varied, 
must  ofi'cr  great  variations  in  the  species  which  belong  to  it;  and,  in 
fact,  such  proves  to  be  the  case ;  as,  lor  instance,  may  be  seen  in  Che- 
linidea,  Lygus^  and  some  Cicada',  The  former  genus  varies  in  the  color 
of  the  antenuee,  and  still  more  in  their  width;  in  some  specimens  the 
joints  of  these  organs  are  flattened  into  almost  lamellate  expansions. 
A  LyguSj  which,  in  many  respects,  resembles  the  European  L.pratensiSj 
Fab.,  varies  in  form,  size,  and  pattern  of  marking.  Melanism  seems  to 
prevail  in  the  species  belonging  to  the  mountains  of  Nevada;  w^hile  in 
Colorado  and  Idaho  they  present  the  richest  and  brightest  colors. 


HEMIPTERA. 

HETEROPTERA. 

Family  CoRiMELiENiD^E. 

CorimcUvnaj  White. 

1.  C.  nitiduloidesj  AYolff,  (Icones  Cim.,  p.  98,  Tab.  10,  fig.  92.) — The 
western  specimens  generally  diHer  from  the  eastern  in  lacking  the  depres- 
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sion  on  each  side  of  the  pronotam.  Occasionally,  however,  a  specimen 
occars  with  faint  traces  of  these  depressions.  Some  variation  in  the 
width  and  acuteness  of  the  corium  occars  in  specimens  &om  both  sides 
of  the  continent. 

2.  0.  extensttj  Uhler,  (Proc.  Entomol.  Soc.  Phila.,  1863,  p.  155.)— This 
species  bears  some  resemblance  to  C.  marffinipenniSj  Spinola,  of  Chili ; 
bat  it  may  be  at  once  distinguished  from  it  by  the  narrower,  longer,  and 
more  convex  head.  Oar  species  is  found  in  Dakota,  Arizona,  Oregon, 
and  California. 

Family  Paohycobed^. 

Homodmus,  Dallas. 

1.  E.  aeneifranSj  Say,  (Long's  Expedition,  vol.  11,  Appendix,  p.  299;) 
Pachycons  exiliSj  H.  Schf.,  (Wanz.  Ins.,  vol.  IV.,  Tab.  110,  Fig.  34:6.) — It 
was  obtained  in  Colorado,  but  has  been  found  as  far  east  as  Maryland 
and  in  New  England. 

2.  H,  hijufjis.  New  species. — Elongate-oval,  pale  testaceous.  Head 
long,  somewhat  triangularly  narrowing  to  the  tip,  the  lateral  lobes  a  little 
rounded,  the  surface  black,  brassy,  rather  finely  punctured,  clothed  with 
remote,  pale  pubescence,  the  lateral  margin  and  a  submarginal  line 
yellow;  tylus  a  little  longer  than  the  lateral  lobes;  ochro-testaceous,  as 
is  also  the  basal  joint  of  the  antenna);  the  bucculue,  adjoining  margin, 
and  base  of  the  inferior  cheeks,  yellow ;  rostrum  testaceous,  reaching  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  ventral  segment,  the  apexpiceous.  Fronotum 
regularly  convex,  the  lateral  margin  straight,  oblique,  the  edge  smooth, 
broadly  compressed;  the  middle  of  the  submargin  deeply  indented;  the 
surface  remotely,  finely,  obsoletely  punctured  with  pale  fuscous ;  each 
side  of  middle  is  a  pale  fuscous,  slightly  oblique  ray;  exterior  to  this  a 
fainter  ray,  and  sometimes  another  adjoining  it,  or  running  from  the 
humerus ;  callosities  occupied  by  a  more  or  less  d6ep  black  spot ;  the 
iotrahameral  line  deeply  impressed,  forming  a  sinus  on  the  postero-lat- 
eral  margin;  the  posterior  angles  moderately  rounded;  anterior  angles 
feebly  rounded,  covering  the  whole  width  of  the  base  of  the  eyes.  Pec- 
tus pale  croceous,  with  uncolored,  coarse  punctures,  with  a  black  spot  in 
the  antero-exterior  corner.  Legs  testaceous,  punctured  on  the  thighs, 
having  at  most  but  three  or  four  fuscous  dots  at  tip ;  spines  of  tibine 
black;  tarsi  piceous  at  tip,  the  nails  tipped  with  black.  Scutellum 
rather  long,  ovately  narrowing  to  the  tip,  punctured  with  brown,  faintly 
clouded  at  base,  and  with  a  darker  cloud  behind  the  middle;  the  mid- 
dle line  almost  wbite,  expanded  at  tip,  and  bounded  there  by  a  blackish 
line ;  each  side  of  base  a  blackish  ray  curves  obliquely  outward  to  beyond 
the  middle.  Venter  yellowish-white,  minutely  punctured,  with  a  few 
large  fuscous  punctures  at  base  and  about  the  disk ;  connexivum  im- 
maculate and  narrowly  grooved  beneath,  the  edge  sharp ;  the  superior 
connexivum  black  interiorly,  exteriorly  pale  yellowish,  faintly  punc- 
tured. The  male  is  much  smaller,  with  the  scutellum  a  little  more  acute 
at  tip,  more  or  less  reticulated  with  black  over  the  entire  upper  surface, 
and  with  at  least  four  longitudinal,  faint,  fuscous  rays  on  the  pronotum, 
and  two  oblique  ones  each  side  of  acuteUum.  The  middle  line  and  its 
apical  dilation  faintly  indicated.  The  yellow  line  of  the  head  is  slender, 
waved,  obsolete  toward  the  base,  the  tylus  marked  with  yellow  before 
the  tip.    V 

Lengthy  9,8;  ^ ,  G,  millimeters.    Width  at  base  of  pronotum,  9,4:.J; 
<y  4,  millimeters. 
Specimens  have  been  received  from  Colorado  aiid^^T^i^*^^ 
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Subfamily  Halydid^. 
Brochymena,  Amyot  et  Serv, 

1.  B.  serrataj  Fab.,  (Svst.  Rhyng.,  p.  181,  -N^o.  2 ;)  Halys  pupillata,  H, 
Sclif.,  (Wanz.  Ins.,  IV,  PI.  144,  Fig.  453.)— Obtained  in  Colorado;  but 
quite  common  as  far  east  as  Pennsylvania.  Quite  variable  in  the  length 
of  the  second  and  third  joints  of  the  antennae.  Usually  these  two 
joint's  are  about  equal  in  length,  but  sometimes  the  second  is  very  little 
'more  than  one-half  the  length  of  the  third :  specimens  have  occurred  to 
me  in  which  these  joints  have  been  equal  in  the  one  antenna,  and  the 
second  shortest  in  the  other  antenna. 

2.  B.  arhorea^  Sav,  (Proc.  Acad.  Phila.,  IV,  p.  311 ;)  Halys  erosa^  H. 
Schf.,  (Wanz.  Ins.,  V,  PI.  166,  Fig.  615.)— Indian  Territory,  Texas,  Mex- 
ico, and  in  all  the  Atlantic  States  from  Maine  to  Florida.  The  south- 
em  specimens  are  generally  more  brightly  colored. 

• 

Prionosoma^  Uhler. 

P.  podopoides,  Uhler,  (Proc.  Entom.  Soc.  Phila.,  1863,  p.  364.)— This 
species  varies  considerably  in  depth  of  color,  and  somewhat  in  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  armature  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  It  is  common  in 
California  and  extends  into  Arizona. 

Subfamily  Cydnedje. 
MicroporuSj  Uhler. 

JH.  obliquus.  New  species. — Chestnut-brown,  i)olished  5  the  lateral  mar- 
gins of  thorax  and  corium  densely  fringed  with  coarse,  long,  yellowish 
hairs.  Face  almost  flat,  each  side  with  long,  oblique,  punctured  striae; 
thetylus  transversely,  feebly  striated  5  anterior  margin  bluntly  rounded, 
thickly  beset  with  short,  erect  teeth,  and  interspersed  with  a  few  long 
hairs ;  the  lateral  lobes  sparingly  punctured,  with  a  round  fovea  adja- 
cent to  each  eye,  and  another  near  the  tip,  each  side  of  the  tylus.  Ros- 
trum bright  testaceous,  extending  to  the  intermediate  coxae;  the  apical 
joint  slender,  a  little  shorter  than  the  third.  Antennae,  first  two  joints 
slender,  the  remaining  three  monilifomi,  the  second  shortest;  apical  joint 
a  very  little  the  longest,  the  third  and  fourth  subequal.  Base  of  the 
head  convex,  impunctured.  Pronotura,  lateral  margins  a  little  oblique, 
densely  ciliate,  the  anterior  angles  a  little  advanced,  rounded  ;  the  ante- 
rior half  of  surface  impunctured,  excepting  only  along  the  auterior 
margin  and  sides;  posterior  half  remotely,  rather  coarsely  punctured, 
with  a  few  transverse,  obsolete  wrinkles  behind  the  middle;  the  posterior 
margin  impunctured;  middle  transverse  line  distinct,  having  several 
coarse  punctures  each  side  of  its  ends ;  humeral  angles  prominent,  the 
margin  inwardly  from  them  sinuated.  Anterior  tibiae  armed  on  the 
front  margin  with  long  and  very  stout  spines;  tarsi  pale  yellow.  Scu- 
tellum  polished,  rather  remotely  punctured,  the  base  almost  destitute 
of  punctures;  tip  a  little  depressed,  bluntly,  angularly  rounded.  Hem- 
elytra  remotely  punctured,  the  apical  punctures  becoming  finer  and 
almost  obsolete,  the  lateral  margin  expandedly  arcuated,  at  base  ciliated 
with  long  hairs;  membrane  and  wings  milk-white.  Venter  smooth  on 
the  middle,  tlie  sides  minutely  scabrous ;  anal  segment  punctured ;  the 
lateral  margins  ciliated  with  slender  hairs. 

Length,  4J  millimeters;  width  at  base  of  thorax,  2J  millimeters. 

A  male  was  brought  liom  Ogden,  Utah,  by  the  survey  of  1870. 
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Subfamily  PENTATOMIDiE, 

Penllus,  Stai. 

1.  P.  olauduSj  Say,  (Jour.  Acad.  Phila.,  voL  IV,  p.  312,  No.  2.) — 
Inhabits  Colorado,  Calit'ornia,  Kansas,  &c.  The  present  specimen,  of  the 
pale  variety,  is  from  Boss  Fork,  Idaho. 

2.  P.  exapta,  Say,  (Jour.  Acad.  Phila.,  vol.  IV,  p.  313,  Ko.  3.) — Col- 
orado. It  varies  in  the  width  of  the  black  upon  the  pronotum,  and  this 
color  is  indeed  sometimes  entirely  absent  from  that  part.  Specimens 
have  passed  through  my  hands  which  had  been  collected  in  British 
America,  JS^ew  England,  Illinois,  and  in  several  of  the  regions  west  of 
the  Mississippi  Eiver. 

3.  P.  circumcinctvSy  St&l.,  (Entomol.  Zeitnng,  Stettin,  vol.  23,  p.  89, 
note.) — ^Dakota.  Scarcely  a  species  found  in  our  Territory  extends  over 
so  wide  a  surface  as  this.  It  is  found  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  in  Canada,  New  England,  and  New  York. 

PodistiSy  St&l. 

P.  spinosusy  Dallas,  (British  Museum  List.  Hemipt.,  p.  98,  No.  7.) — A 
common  insect  in  most  parts  of  the  Atlantic  region,  and  extending  an 
far  west  a«  Nebraska  and  south  into  Texas.  Two  specimens  from  Fort 
Cobb,  Indian  Territory,  seem  to  offer  no  ditferences  from  those  common 
in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

Zicroruiy  Amyot  et  Serv. 

Z.  cvprea^  Dallas,  (British  Museum  List,  p.  108,  No.  2.) — After  dili- 
gently comparing  specimens  from  both  continents,  no  sufficient  differ- 
ences have  prevailed  to  separate  this  from  the  Z,  ccerukay  Linn.  Small 
variations  in  the  color  and  in  the  distinctness  of  the  punctures  are 
apparent  in  specimens  from  both  localities;  but  in  a  series  of  specimens 
these  are  seen  to  be  gradations  between  the  opposite  extremes.  The 
present  specimens  are  from  Snake  River,  Idaho,  and  from  Fort  Defiance, 
New  Mexico.  Mr.  Dallas's  type  came  from  the  vicinity  of  Hudson's 
Bay. 

Cosmopeplaj  StSl. 

C.  carnifex,  Fab.,  (Ent.  Syst.,  Suppl.,  535,  No.  162.)— Inhabits  Nebraska, 
Indian  Territory,  Texas,  and  the  Eastern  United  States  and  Canada. 
It  exhibits  much  variation  in  the  depth  and  amount  of  red  on  the  pro- 
notum and  abdomen. 

Neottidlossay  Kirby. 

jr.  undatUy  Say,  (Heteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  8,  No.  17  ;)  N.  triline- 
atUy  Kirby,  (Fauna  Bor.  Araer.,  p.  276.) — This  species  occurs  in  Ne- 
braska, Canada,  and  throughout  most  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Mormideay  Amyot  et  Serv. 

M.  lugensy  Fab.,  (Ent.  Syst.,  IV,  p.  125;)  Pentatoma  punctipeSy^VL^y 
(Jour.  Acad.  Phila.  IV,  p.  313.) — From  Cheyenne,  and  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. It  extends  as  far  south  as  Matamoras,  Mexico,  and  inhabits 
almost  the  whole  region  east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver. 
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.  Murga/ntiay  Stfil. 

M.  histrionicay  Hahn,  (Wanz.  Ins.,  vol.  11,  pi.  65,  Fig.  196.) — Collected 
in  Colorado ;  but  injures  cabbages  and  other  garden  vegetables  in  the 
Southern  States,  fi*oni  Maryland  to  Texas,  and  even  into  Mexico.  Sev- 
eral of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  varieties  between  this  species  and  M. 
munday  St§.l.,  have  already  been  found,  and  we  may  expect  hereafter  to 
see  the  two  species  united  as  mere  forms  of  one. 

GcmuSj  Dallas. 

1.  0.  deliUj  Say,  (Heteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  8,  No.  18 ;)  C.  targdUsj 
Dallas,  (British  Museum,  List.  Hemipt.,  p.  230,  PI.  8 ;  Fig.  6.)— From  Port 
Cobb,  Indian  Territory,  also  in  most  of  the  Eastern  States. 

2.  C  cequaliSj  Say,  (Heteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  7,  No.  15.) — Same  local- 
ities as  the  preceding. 

EmcMstuSy  Dallas. 

1.  E.  fissilis.  New  species. — Differs  from  E,  servay  Say,  its  near  con- 
gener, in  the  cleft  head  and  prolonged  lateral  lobes  of  the  head.  It  is 
larger  than  E.  punciipeSy  Say,  and  the  humeral  angles  are  much  less 
acute.    It  is  found  in  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  Illinois. 

2.  E,  punctipesy  Say,  (Jour.  Acad.  Phila.,  IV,  p.  314,  No.  6.) — 
Colorado,  and  most  parts  of  the  Eastern  United  States. 

3.  E.  pyrrhocerus.  H.  Schf.,  (Wanz.  Ins.,  vol.  VI,  Fig.  638.) — ^From 
Fort  Cobb,  Indian  Territory,  but  not  uncommon  in  Missouri  and  in  the 
Atlantic  region.    It  varies  in  the  acuteuess  of  the  humeral  angles. 

PerihaluSy  Stiil. 

P.  modestus.  New  species. — Grayish -yellow,  general  form  of  P.  vern^lisy 
Wolff;  but  with  the  humeral  augles  less  proiiiineut,  aud  the  lateral 
margins  of  the  i)ronotum  not  siuuated.  Upper  surface  of  the  head  finely 
punctured  with  black,  the  punctures  more  dense  and  forming  a  submar- 
ginal  spot  or  short  streak  before  each  eye ;  the  intraorbital  surface  with 
a  smooth,  impuncturcd,  short  line;  the  lateral  margins  a  little  reflexed, 
slightly  sinuated  a  little  in  advance  of  the  eyes ;  the  side  lobes  much 
longer  than  the  tylus,  usually  meeting  before  it,  but  not  always  quite 
in  contact  at  the  tip.  Under  side  of  head  pale  yellowish,  irregularly 
punctured,  the  angle  before  the  eye  more  or  less  black,  the  lateral  edge 
l)iceou8  or  black.  Antennae  rufous  or  testaceous  ;  the  basal  joint  pale 
yellowish,  shorter  than  the  head;  the  fourth  joint,  excepting  base  and 
tip,  and  the  fifth,  excepting  the  base,  blackish ;  the  last  stout,  longest ; 
the  former  quite  stout,  not  quite  so  long  as  the  latter,  but  longer  than 
the  others ;  second  and  third  slender,  subequal.  Eostrum  pale  testa- 
ceous, the  middle  line  and  all  but  the  base  of  the  apical  joint  blackish- 
piceous,  extending  to  the  intermediate  coxte ;  the  second  joint  much  the 
longest;  apical  joint; much  the  shortest;  the  third  joint  a  little  longer 
than  the  fourth.  Pronotum  rather  short  and  broad,  a  little  more  coarsely 
and  less  densely  punctured  than  the  head;  the  punctures  dense,  making 
a  blackish  stripe  along  the  lateral  submargin;  the  lateral  margins 
straight,  thiekened,  elevated,  yellowish  or  white,  smooth,  impnnctured; 
latero-posterior  margins  feebly  sinuated;  humeri  rounded,  very  slightly 
prominent.  Pectus  pale  testaceous,  unevenly  punctured;  the  areas  ot* 
the  pleural  pieces  with  punctures  more  or  less  brownish,  usually  with  a 
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black  dot  near  the  middle  of  each  of  the  three  principal  segments. 
Legs  pale  testaceous ;  the  femora  with  namerous  black  points,  a  few 
of  them  at  the  tip  larger:  the  tlhisd  with  minute  brown  punctures;  tarsi 
pale  rufous }  the  nails  black,  excepting  the  base.  Scutellam  a  little 
rugulose,  somewhat  confluently  punctured,  more  finely  so  than  the  pro- 
notum,  and  near  the  tip  still  more  finely  and  densely  so ;  the  apex 
smooth,  broadly  white.  Corium  finely,  less  densely,  punctured  than 
the  pronotum ;  the  exterior  suture  often  with  a  streak  of  closer  punc- 
tures ;  the  general  surface  sometimes  appearing  reticulatedly  punctured ; 
the  costal  margin  and  embolium  whitish,  the  latter  with  a  few  punctures ; 
membrane  slightly  embrowned,  having  six  or  seven  dark,  longitudinal 
nervures.  Tergum  black,  minutely,  densely  ruguloso  and  punctured; 
the  apical  segment  margined  with  yellow ;  connexivum  black,  coarsely 
and  partly  confluently  punctured,  the  outer  margin  yellow,  with  the 
inner  edge  of  that  color  scalloped.*  Venter  pale  testaceous,  or  in  life 
greenish-white,  very  sparingly  punctured  on  the  smooth  disk ;  the  sides 
finely  rugulose,  and  thickly  punctured ;  the  general  puncturing  often 
red,  the  large  punctures  black,  and  arranged  in  a  triple  series  of  wavy, 
faint  spots  each  side,  and  with  a  geminate  group  at  the  outer  angles  of 
the  incisures ;  the  apical  angles  of  the  sixth  segment  a  little  rounded  and 
carrying  a  black  dot. 

In  the  males  the  finer  punctures  of  the  venter  are  usually  red  and 
more  evenly  distributed ;  the  coarser  ones  are  black  and  not  arranged 
in  spots ;  the  genital  segment  is  deeply  iemarginated,  and  each  side  of  it 
sinuated. 

Length  of  ^ ,  5J ;  of  9 ,  8-9J  millimeters.  Width  a<;ross  the  humeri, 
5-6  millimeters. 

Arizona,  Kansas,  Colorado,  New  England,  and  generally  throughout 
the  States  east  of  tbe  Mississippi. 

Eolcostethus^  Fieb. 

JT.  abbreviatus.  New  species. — Fusco-cinereous  more  or  less  spotted 
with  black,  rugulose,  and  finely  punctured  with  black.  Head  broad  and 
long,  convex  along  the  base  of  the  tylus,  broadly  rounded  in  front, 
closely,  confluently  punctured,  more  densely  so  along  the  sides  and  in 
front;  the  lateral  lobes  flat,  with  sharp  edges,  a  little  expanded  in  front 
of  tbe  eyes :  the  lobes  meeting  in  front  of  the  tylus,  but  scarcely  in  con- 
tact on  the  extreme  tip ;  under  side  of  the  head  pale  yellowish,  coarsely 
imnctured,  with  the  margin  and  a  few  coarse  punctures  in  front  of  the 
eye  deep  black.  Rostrum  extending  to  the  venter,  yellow,  with  the  tip 
black.  Antennae  long  and  slender,  reddish-yellow,  or  rufous;  the  ba.sai 
joint  pale,  very  short ;  second  and  third  subequal,  shorter  than  the  fol- 
lowing; fourth  and  fifth  much  longer,  subequal.  Pronotum  broad  and 
short ;  the  lateral  margins  smooth,  yellow,  a  little  arcuated ;  the  humeri 
somewhat  prominent,  rather  broadly  rounded ;  the  submargins  made 
almost  black  by  the  dense  punctures ;  surface  somewhat  broken,  irregu- 
larly spotted  with  piceous  and  black,  the  transverse  impressed  line  dis- 
tinct ;  i;)ectoral  segments  coarsely  and  irregularly  punctured  with  brown- 
ish, each  with  from  one  to  three  black  dots,  including  one  on  theosteole. 
Scutellum  a  little  indented  before  the  middle,  finely  and  closely  punc- 
tured with  black,  still  more  so  in  spots  at  base,  where  are  also  two  or 
three  small  white  spots  or  streaks;  the  apex  bluntly  rounded,  white. 
Legs  testaceous,  minutely  and  sparsely  i)unctured  with  brown ;  the 
femora  a  little  scabrous;  tibi»  at  tip  and  tarsi  rufescent ;  the  nails  black 
at  tip.    Tergum  black,  the  connexivum  yellow,  with  double  bV^Os^^^^Xs^ 
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at  the  ends  of  the  incisures ;  venter  yellowish,  the  pnnctares  closer  on 
the  sides,  and  with  aboat  three  series  of  obsolete  patches  of  blackish 
punctures  each  side;  the  lateral  edge  smooth,  orange,  with  a  small, 
double  black  spot  at  the  incisures ;  sometimes  with  the  margin  of  the 
anal  segment  black. 

Len^h,  8}  to  10  millimeters ;  width  across  the  humeri,  5  to  6  milli- 
meters. 

It  inhabits  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  California.  The  general  appear- 
ance is  somewhat  that  of  H.  gphacelaiusj  Fab.,  of  Europe;  but  it  may  be 
known  fh)m  it  at  a  glance  by  the  lateral  margins  of  the  pronotnm, 
which  are  not  sinuated,  but  bowed.  The  lateral  lobes  fail  to  meet  an- 
teriorly in  one  specimen,  making  the  front  of  the  head  appear  cleft. 

Ckirpocori^  Kolenati. 

0.  lynxj  Fab.,  (Syst.  Ehyng.,  p.  168,  No.  68.) — ^From  Southern  Mon- 
tana,  but  attains  to  colossal  proportions  in  California.  After  close  com- 
parison of  a  series  of  specimens  of  very  various  sizes  and  colors,  with 
several  individuals  from  Europe,  and  with  the  figures  and  descriptions 
in  the  several  authorities,  I  fail  to  find  permanent  characters  to  separate 
them.  Specimens  vary  in  colors  from  pale  green  or  yellowish  to  rosy 
red ;  either  have  or  do  not  have  black  spots  on  the  connexivum,  and  the 
size  ranges  from  8  to  11  millimeters  in  length,  with  corresponding 
width. 

Fentatomay  Latr.,  (Fieber.) 

1.  P.  granulosa.  New  species. — General  appearance  of  P.juniperij  Linn. 
Bright  grass-green,  or  pale  sap-green,  paler  beneath,  deeply,  confluently, 
rather  finely  punctured,  transversely,  minutely  wrinkled  on  the  head,  pro- 
ootum,  and  scutellum  ;  the  surface  of  the  latter,  the  hemelytra,  and  some- 
times the  pronotum,  with  numerous  sphacelated,  smooth,  whitish  points ; 
the  lateral  margins  of  pronotum,  the  costal  margin  of  corium  to  beyond 
the  middle,  and  the  apex  of  the  scutellum  white,  rarely  yellow,  Kugulae 
of  the  entire  under  surface  whitish.  Head  narrowed  toward  the  tip ;  the 
tip  of  the  lateral  lobes  almost  acute,  a  little  recurved,  slightly  longer 
than  the  tylus ;  the  occiput  bald,  almost  impunctured.  Anteniise  black, 
stout;  the  tooth  at  base  long  and  slender;  basal  joint  green,  very  stout, 
hardly  more  than  one-half  as  long  as  the  second;  the  second  longest: 
third  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  second  ;  fourth  and 
fifth  subequal,  somewhat  longer  than  the  third.  Eostrum  pale  green, 
reaching  between  the  posterior  coxaj;  the  apical  half  of  the  end  joint 
black  or  piceous  ;  the  labrum  sometimes  blackish.  Lateral  margin  of 
pronotum  a  little  sinuated,  the  edge  distinctly  elevated,  the  sub-margin 
depressed,  and  the  surface  broadly  impressed  at  the  outer  end  of  the 
callosities.  Callosities  defined  by  sinuated,  grooved,  smooth  lines, 
which  are  bifurcated  at  the  outer  extremity.  Embolium  whitish,  hav- 
ing two  or  three  irregular  series  of  obsolete,  small  punctures ;  membrane 
white  or  only  very  faintly  brownish.  Femora  obsoletely  wrinkled,  the 
tips  of  tarsal  joints  infuscated,  and  the  tips  of  nails  piceous.  Tergum 
black,  excepting  the  penultimate  and  anal  segments ;  the  connexivum 
green.    Base  of  scutellum  sometimes  with  small,  white  spots. 

Length,  11-13  millimeters;  width  across  the  humeri,  (J-S  millimeters. 

The  specimens  from  this  survey  were  found  in  Montana,  and  near 
Ogden,  Utah.  It  seems  to  be  widely  spread  in  the  Western  Territories, 
and  extends  as  far  as  California,  Two  specimens  exhibit  the  third  and 
fourth  joints  of  the  antenna)  green  at  base,  the  former  very  broadly  so. 
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In  three  other  specimens  the  basal  and  second  joints  are  entirely  green. 
The  third  joint  varies  in  length,  being  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  the 
length  of  the  second. 

2.  P.  Ugataj  Say,  (Heteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  5^o.  6;)  Cimex  rufo- 
dnctusj  EL  Schf.,  [Wmz.  Ins.,  IV,  p.  94,  Fig.  436.)— This  species  inhabits 
Arizona,  .Missonn,  Texa«,  and  California. 

3.  P.facetay  Say,  (Jour.  Acad.  Phila.,  IV,  p.  315,  No.  6.) — Apparently 
a  rare  species,  of  which  single  specimens  have  been  obtained  in  Colorado, 
Dakota,  and  California. 

Tkyantay  StM. 

1.  T.  perditoTj  Fab.,  (Entom.  Syst,  IV,  p.  102,  No.  90;)  Pentatoma 
fasdfera^  Beaav.,  (Ins.  Afr.  et  Amer.,  p.  150,  PI.  X,  Fig.  8.) — ^The  most 
typical  form  of  this  species  inhabits  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico ; 
those  with  the  humeral  angles  shortest  are  found  in  Nebraska.  It 
seems  to  be  a  very  common  species  in  the  regions  adjacent  to  the  Bocky 
Mountains. 

2.  T.  cmtator^  Fab.,  (Syst.  Rhyng.,  p.  164,  No.  43;)  Pentatoma  calceaia^ 
Say,  (Heteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  8,  No.  19.) — ^This  exceedingly  variable 
species  inhabits  almost  the  whole  of  North  America.  The  most  brilliant 
green  specimens  are  usually  to  be  met  with  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  variety  calceata  is  common  in  Maryland,  and  specimens  without  the 
transverse  stripe  are  common  as  far  south  as  Cape  Saint  Lucas,  Califor* 
nia. 

3.  T.  rugulosa,  Say,  (Heteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  7,  No.  16.) — This 
seems  to  be  a  rare  species.  A  single  specimen  has  occurred  to  me, 
found  in  Colorado,  and  another,  collected  in  Cuba.  This  shows  a  wide 
geographical  range,  and  no  doubt  ^  the  intervening  regions  will  yet 
furnish  specimens  of  it. 

Family  CoBEiDiE. 

Archimertis,  Burm. 

A.  calcarator,  Fab.,  (Syst.  Rhyng.,  p.  192,  No.  3 ;)  Coreus  aXtematuSj 
Say,  (Jour.  Acad.  Phila.,  IV,  p.  317,  1;)  Piezogaster  albonotatusj 
Amyot,  (Hemiptferes,  p.  197.) — A  species  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  United  States.    The  present  representative  is  from  Colorado. 

MetapodiuSy  Westw. 

1.  M.  Tlwmasiu  New  species. — Reddish  or  cinnamon -brown,  minutely 
shagreened.  General  form  of  M.  terminalis^  Dallas.  Head  black,  pol- 
ish^, remotely  pubescent,  with  a  narrow  fulvous  line  on  the  middle 
and  another  each  side,  adjacent  to  the  eye;  cranium  transversely 
impressed  behind  the  ocelli;  the  tylus  more  or  less  rufous  above. 
Ilostrum  blackish,  extending  to  the  intermediate  coxa>.  AntennsB 
fuscous  or  black,  minutely  granulated,  closely,  minutely  setose ;  the  - 
apical  joint  orange;  the  basal  a  little  shorter  than  the  apical  one;  the 
second  much  shorter  than  the  basal,  but  a  little  longer  than  the  third. 
Pronotum  sparsely  clothed  with  minute,  pale  pubescence,  minutely,  ' 
roughly  punctured,  beset  with  granular  minute  protuberances,  which 
are  very  remote  on  the  middle,  but  thickly  crowded  near  the  sides ; 
lateral  margins  with  a  few  short  teeth,  which  are  erect  anteriorly  and 
oblique  posteriorly ;  the  humeral  angles  moderately  prominent  "w^^q^- 
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lar;  the  ]atero-i>osterior  margins  abruptly  sinnated.  Propleura  roagbly 
punctated,  having  only  a  very  few  tubercles :  meso-  and  metaplenra 
more  or  less  obsoletely,  and  postero-interiorly,  coarsely  panctared« 
Legs  black ;  anterior  and  intermediate  tibise  and  all  the  tarsi  reddiah- 
orange  or  fulvous,  the  nails  piceous;  posterior  femora  stont^  in  Uie 
male  much  stouter,  compressed,  sbagreened,  the  outer  margin  forming 
a  broad  lidge,  which  bears  a  series  of  tubercles,  and  parsJlel  to  this, 
inwardly,  runs  a  broad  groove;  the  middle  surface  closely  beset  with 
large  tubercles.  On  the  middle  below  is  a  large  spur,  at  the  tip  two 
stout  teeth,  and  along  the  margin  five  or  six  smaller  ones.  The  under 
surface  is  likewise  grooved,  and  somewhat  tuberculated ;  posterior 
tibiae  foliated  exteriorly  throughout  the  whole  length,  densely  scabrous; 
the  outer  margin  gradually  arcuated  at  base,  abruptly  rounded  at  tip, 
with  two  teeth  near  the  tip  and  one  at  its  iimer  comer;  the  inner 
margin  not  expanded,  granulated,  armed  with  several  teeth  near  the 
tip  I  the  tip  ferruginous  i .  Posterior  femora  of  female  more  arcuated, 
fusiform,  feebly  grooved  both  above  and  below,  scabrous,  pubescent, 
granulated,  with  small  teeth  on  the  upper  outer  margin,  and  four  or 
more  large  oblique  spurs  on  the  inner  margin,  from  beyond  the  middle 
to  the  tip;  tibisB  broadly  foliated,  roughened,  and  minutdy  granulated; 
the  outer  division  sinuated  behind  the  middle  and  carried  back  con- 
siderably beyond  the  tip  of  the  shank ;  the  inner  division  much  nar- 
rower, very  much  narrowed  from  behind  the  posterior  two-thirds  to  the 
tip;  the  margin  ridged  and  coarsely  granulated.  Odoriferous  glands, 
orange.  Scutellum  and  hemelytra  minutely  shagreened,  the  membrane 
black,  or  bronzed  black-brown.  Tergum  fuscous,  with  a  yellow  stripe 
from  behind  the  middle  to  near  the  tip.  Venter  psder  fuscous, 
minutely  roughened,  and  coated  with  fine  pubescence;  the  hemelytra 
a  little  longer  than  the  abdomen. 

Length,  to  tip  of  venter,  28-20  irtillimeters ;  width  across  the  humeri, 
0^-10  inillinietors. 

A  male  and  fcMnalo  from  Arizona  were  the  only  specimens  obtained. 
The  species  is  named  in  recognition  of  the  services  of  Professor  Cyrus 
Thomas,  who  has  labored  so  successfully  in  bringing  together  the 
species  of  western  Jlemiptera, 

2.  M,  iermlnalis,  Dallas,  (British  Museum  List,  II,  p.  431,  No.  10.) — 
Brought  from  near  Fort  Cobb  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer.  It  is  a  very  variable 
species  in  size,  in  the  amount  of  tuberculation  of  the  pronotum,  and  in 
tlie  width  of  tlie  foliaceous  processes  of  the  posterior  tibiae.  It  inhabits 
most  of  the  Southern  States,  and  seems  to' be  quite  common  in  Texas. 

Mcrocoris,  Perty. 

M.  disthwtusj  Dallas,  (British  Museum  List,  II,  p.  419,  Xo.  2.) — ^This 
is  also  a  common  species  in  many  parts  of  the  Union,  from  Northern 
New  York  to  Florida.  One  specimen  of  the  usual  form  was  collected 
in  Colorado. 

Leptoglosstis^  Guer. 

L,  2)liyUopus^  Linn.,  (Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  12,  p.  731 ;)  Anisoscelis  albicindus^ 
Say,  (Heteropt.j  New  llarmony,  p.  12,  No.  2.) — Several  specimens  were 
collected  near  Fort  Cobb,  Indian  Territory,  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer.  The 
species  is  common  in  the  States  south  of  the  Ohio  Kiver,  and  it  extends 
into  Central  Texas. 
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Chelinideaj  Uhler. 

0.  vittigeray  Uhler,  (Proc.  Entom.  Soc.  Pbila.,  II,  p.  366.) — Brought 
by  the  survey  from  Ross  Fork,  Idaho ;  Ogden,  Utah ;  and  by  Dr,  E. 
Palmer  from  New  Mexico.  In  Texas  it  infests  a  species  of  Opuntia^ 
sometimes  in  considerable  numbers.  A  few  specimens  have  been  taken 
near  the  Kanawha  River,  in  Virginia.  It  varies  in  the  color  of  the 
antenna),  from  red  to  black,  and  in  the  width  of  the  joints,  which  are 
sometimes  very  broadly  compressed. 

Margusj  Dallas. 

M.  incanspicuitSj  H.  Schf.,  (Wanz.  Ins.,  VI,  Fig.  570.) — Collected  in  Col- 
orado.   It  has  been  also  found  in  Texas,  Mexico,  and  California. 

CatorMntluiy  St&l. 

0.  mendicaj  St&l.,  (Kongl.  Svenska  Akad.,  IX,  p.  187,  No.  2.) — Brought 
from  Colorado,  and  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer  from  Fort  Cobb,  Indian  Territory. 
It  is  much  larger  than  C  guttula,  Fab.,  to  which  it  is  very  closely  allied. 

Ficana,  St&l. 

F.  apicaliSy  Dallas,  (British  Museum  List,  II,  p.  499.) — Specimens  from 
Arizona  and  California  have  been  examined  by  me;  but  no  specimens 
happened  to  be  brought  home  by  the  survey. 

An^sa,  Amyot  et  Serv 

A.  trkiis,  De  Geer,  (M6moires,  III,  p.  340,  PI.  34,  Fig.  20;)  Goreus 
ordinatuSj  Say,  (Jour.  Acad.  Phila.,  IV,  318,  No.  2.) — This  is  the  com- 
mon squash-bug,  so  destructive  of  pumpkins  and  melons  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States.  It  inhabits,  also,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Cen- 
tral America,  and  Brazil.  The  present  specimens  were  obtained  by  Dr. 
E.  Palmer,  at  Fort  Cobb,  Indian  Territory.  The  southern  and  western 
individuals  occasionally  exhibit  a  wonderful  degree  of  variability  in  the 
sbape  of  the  pronotum.  Specimens  occur  which  have  the  lateral  mar- 
^ns  of  that  part  either  distinctly  sinuated,  with  the  humeri  quite  prom- 
inent, or  the  reverse,  with  the  sides  bowed  and  the  humeri  broadly 
rounded. 

AlyduSj  Fab. 

1.  A,  eurinus^  Say,  (Jour.  Acad.  Phila.,  IV,  p.  324,  No.  5;)  A.  ater, 
Dallas,  (British  Museum  List,  II,  p.  478,  30.) — A  common  species  in 
the  eastern  regions  of  the  United  Stiites,  ns  also  in  Nebraska  and  iii 
Canada.  It  bears .  a  very  close  relationship  to  A.  calcaratus^  Fab.,  of 
Europe ;  but  in  all  the  specimens  of  the  European  insect  which  I  have 
yet  seen  the  collum  of  the  prothorax  is  very  short,  and  the  disk  of  the 
pronotum  more  robust  and  flattened  than  in  our  species.  A  careful 
comparison  with  the  description  of  Mr.  Dallas  proves  his  A.  ater  to  be 
only  the  lemale  of  our  A.  eurinus 

2.  A.  Ply  to.  New  species. — Intensely  black,  much  more  robust  than  A. 
eurinuSy  Say.  Head  more  robust,  minutely  scabrous,  i)ubescent;  the 
constricted  "portion  of  the  collum  shorter;  eyes  and  ocelli  prominent;  the 
intraorbital  surface  longitudinally  impressed,  almost  to  the  line  of  the  an- 
tennsB.    Sides  and  under  side  of  the  head  minutely  ^^v^\3\"aXfc^^^xs»R^ 

2GGS 
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tured,  and  wrinkled.  Antennae'either  piceoas  black,  or  black,  with  the 
bilges  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  joints  pale  piceous;  the  under  side  of 
base  of  the  first  joint  whitish.  Ilostram  black,  reacbing  to  the  interme- 
diate coxiB.  Pronotum  very  moderately  convex,  a  little  pabc^cent, 
coarsely,  deeply  punctured;  the  lateral  margins  slenderly  carinated;  the 
carina  Obsolete  at  the  anterior  angles,  but  considerably  elevated  on  the 
moderately  prominent  posterior  angles,  and  forming  a  sharp  edge  behind 
the  humeri.  Callosities,  broad,  large,  bald,  minutely  granulated  eEM^ 
side,  with  two  impressed  points  behind  their  middle.  Propleursd 
coarsely,  confluently,  deeply  punctured,  except  anteriorly,  where  the 
punctures  are  tine;  meso- and  metapleursd  rather  coarsely,  irregularly 
granulated,  coarsely  punctured  behind  and  below.  Legs  deep  black, 
pubeti^cent,  or  with  the  anterior  and  intermediate  tibiffi  pale  piceous  on 
the  middle;  posterior  femora  with  five  curved  spurs,  from  behind  the 
middle  to  near  the  tip;  at  tip,  with  two  or  three  close  set,  very  small 
teeth;  tarsi  pale  piceous  on  the  base  of  the  first  joint.  Scutellum 
coarsely,  remotely  punctured.  Oorium  less  coarsely,  rather  remotely 
punctured;  embolium  smooth,  minutely,  sparsely,  obsoletely  punctured, 
minutely  pubescent;  membrane  brownish-black,  with  long,  close,  very 
numerous  nervures.  Tergum  red  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  antepenul- 
timate segment,  or  only  a  little  red  on  two  or  three  of  the  basal  seg- 
ments; venter  deep  black,  shining,  immaculate,  very  minutely  shag- 
reened,  pubescent  at  tip. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter,  12-13  millimeters;  width  across  the  humeri, 
3  millimeters. 

Inhabits  Colorado;  lloss  Fork,  Idaho;  Louisiana;  and  Kansas.  The 
spines  of  the  posterior  femora  vary  in  number  from  three  to  six;  this 
variation  occasionally  occurs  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  same  specimen. 
There  seem  to  be  about  twenty  nervures  to  the  membrane,  of  which  two 
or  three  are  usually  forked. 

StachyocneinuSj  Stdl. 

S.apicaJw.  Dallas,  (British  Museum  List,  II,  p.  479,  No.  31.) — ^It  inhab- 
•its  Dakota,  Texas,  Mexico,  and  Florida. 

ProtenoVj  Stal. 

P.  Belfragei,  Haglund,  (Ent.  Zeit.,  Stettin,  1868,  p.  1G2.)— Brought 
from  Colorado  by  the  survey.  It  is  found  as  far  east  as  Maryland,  and 
extends  north  into  Michigan. 

NeideSy  Latr. 

1.  N»  spbi08U8y  Say,  (Amer.  Ent.,  vol.  I,  PI.  14;)  Neides  tri^nosus^ 
Hope,  (Catal.,  p.  24.) — Brought  from  Ogden,  Utah.  It  is  common  in 
the  Atlantic  region,  and  extends  west  into  Arizona. 

2.  i\r.  dccurvaius^  new  species. — Form  and  general  appearance  of  N. 
spinosuH^  Say.  Luteous,  or  pule  cinnamon-yellow.  Head,  with  a  slender 
decurved  tooth  projecting  forward  from  the  vertex.  Pronotum  propor- 
tionally more  elongated,  less  coarsely  punctured,  the  callosities  at  the 
anterior  end  of  the  median  carina  small  and  indistinct;  the  sternum  dull 
black,  no  spines  against  the  posterior  coxje;  tip  of  the  corium  of  heme- 
lytra  destitute  of  the  dusky  spot.    Venter  densely  punctured. 

Length,  7-9  millimeters;  width  across  the  humeri,  J— 1  millimeter. 
Inhabits  Colorado,  Washington  Territory,  and  New  Hampshire. 
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Dasycoris^  Dallas. 

D.  humilis.  New  species. — Closely  resembling  D.  pilicomis^  Burm.,  of 
Europe;  but  rattier  more  slender;  the  head  longer  and  the  antenuse 
more  slender.  Fuacoeinereous,  or  pale  fulvogriseous,  hispid;  the 
bead  pale  beneath;  on  the  sides  is  a  dark-brown  stripe  running  from  the 
anteuuad  to  the  base,  tylus  carinately  elevated.  Antenna)  having  the 
second  joint  distinctly  shorter  than  the  third;  the  fdurth  pale  fuscous, 
conical,  acuminate,  not  coarsely  granulated  and  setose  as  the  other  joints, 
about  equal  to  the  third  joint  in  length;  antenuiferous  spines  very  short, 
small.  Bostrum  reaching  to  the  intermediate  coxa);  the  tip  piceous. 
Pronotum  remotely  punctured,  beset  with  numerous  granular  processes, 
densely  clothed  with  gray  pubescence;  the  lateral  margins,  with  thoir 
close-set,  short,  teeth-like  processes,, whitish;  humeral  angles  with  an 
acute,  fuscous  tooth,  stouter  and  not  so  long  as  that  in  1).  pilicorniH. 
Pectus  pale  clay-yellow,  or  even  whitish,  closely,  coarsely  punctured, 
granulat^ed,  and  with  whitish,  somewhat  matted  pubescence.  Legs 
pale  clay-yellow;  the  femora  granulated,  pubescent,  mottled  with  brown; 
tibiae  darker  at  tip;  the  tarsi  somewhat  embrowned,  and  the  nails  piceous. 
Mesosternum  blackish.  Scutellum  coarsely  punctured,  covered  with 
dense,  whitish  pubescence;  the  lip  white.  Hemelytra  beset  with  coarse, 
brown  granules  and  short,  whitish  pubescence ;  the  embolium  grooved, 
flecked  with  brown ;  membrane  pale,  the  nervures  interruptedly  brown. 
Connexivum  with  pale,  transverse  lines,  between  which  are  fuscous 
clouds.  Venter  minutely  wrinkled,  closely  punctured ;  the  pubescence 
minute,  whitish ;  the  basal  segments  having  several  brown  points  each 
side,  and  usually  with  a  series  on  each  side  of  all  the  segments;  the 
lateral  margins  interruptedly  infuscated. 

The  posterior  femora  usually  have  two  spurs  beneath,  near  the  tip,  and 
two  or  three  small  teeth  close  to  the  tip.  Sometimes  the  two  longitu- 
dinal nervures  of  the  corium  are  interruptedly  fuscous. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter,  8i-9  millimeters.  Width  across  the  humeri, 
2-24  millimeters. 

Specimens  have  been  collected  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  California. 

HarmosteSj  Burm. 

S.  reflexulusj  Say,  (Heteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p*  10,  No.  1 ;)  H.  costa- 
lis,  H.  Schf.,  (Wanz.  Ins.,  IX,  p.  270,  Fig.  992 ;)  H.  virescejiSy  Dallas, 
(British  Museum  List,  II,  p.  520,  No.  1.) — Brought  by  the  survey 
from  Colorado.  The  dark  and  also  tli«?  red  varieties  seem  to  find  their 
fullest  coloring  in  the  region  adjacent  to  Maryland.  The  western  fi^ci- 
mens  which  1  have  hitherto  examined  have  been  chiefly  of  the  pale- 
green  type. 

Aufeitis^  Stal. 

A.  t?wjpre«sicoZZw,  Stal.,  (Kongl.  Svenska  Akad.,  vol.  IX,  p.  222.) — It 
inhabits  Dakota,  Arizona,  California,  and  Texas. 

CorizuSy  Fallen.  ^ 

►  1.  C  borealisj  Uhler,  (Proc.  Acad.,  Phila.,  1861,  p.  284.). — This  spe- 
cies is  very  variable  in  form  and  marking,  and  it  may  yet  prove  to 
be  indentical  with  C.  punctiventris^  Dallas.  It  closely  resembles  C. 
crcissicomis,  Linn.,  of  Europe.  Thus  far  it  has  occurred  in  Colorado,  Ne- 
braska, Canada,  and  Massachusetts. 
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2.  C.  lateralis,  Say,  (Jour.  Acad.  Phila.,  IV,  p.  320,  4.) — Obtained  in 
Colorado;  but  quite  common  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  extending  from  British  America  to  Florida,  and  west  to  Texas.  In 
common  with  some  other  species,  it  has  a  race  of  individuals  which  are 
deeply  sufifused  with  red  when  alive. 

3.  C.  viridicattis.  New  species. — Slender,  form  of  0.  truncatuSj  Bamb. 
Pale  green ;  front  of  the  face  rather  blunt,  the  end  of  the  tylus  decnrved ; 
upper  surface  of  the  head  with  whitish,  sericeous  pubescence,  scabrous, 
uneven,  minutely  punctured ;  the  under  side  obsoletely  wrinkled,  finely 
pubescent.  Antennie  slender,  clothed  with  remote  long  hairs  ^  the  basal 
joint  extending  beyond  the  tylus,  freckled  with  dark  brown,  and  usually 
with  a  short  stripe  on  the  under  side;  the  apical  joint  rather  slender, 
hardly  longer  than  the  preceding,  more  or  less  orange,  at  base  paler ; 
the  second  and  third  joints  subequal,  faintly  streaked  with  brown  both 
above  and  below.  Eostrum  reaching  not  quite  to  the  posterior  coxsb; 
the  middle  line  and  the  apical  joint,  excepting  at  its  base,  dark  piceous. 
Face  and  cranium  sometimes  with  a  few  small  spots  and  streaks  of 
brown  or  black  on  the  middle  and  near  the  eyes.  Pronotum  with  long 
pubescence,  coarsely  punctured  in  irregular  transverse  rows,  the  cal- 
losities forming  a  prominent  ridge  nearly  across  the  entire  width;  ante- 
pectus  and  pleura  uneven,  a  little  less  coarsely  punctured ;  the  meso- 
and  metapleursB  uneven,  a  little  more  coarsely  punctured ;  the  posterior 
flap  of  the  metapleura  oblique  truncated,  with  the  upper  angle  rounded 
at  tip,  andj  together  with  the  acetabular  caps,  minutely  puncturea. 
Legs  greenish  yellow,  the  femora  rather  robust,  dotted  with  brown  in 
rows,  those  of  the  upper,  inward  side  sometimes' confluent  in  a  large 
patch  J  tibiae  freckled  with  brown;  at  tip  and  the  tips  of  each  of  the  tar- 
sal joints  brownish,  the  nails  pisceous.  Scutellum  uneven,  irregularly, 
somewhat  coarsely  punctured,  the  lateral  edge  recurved,  the  tip  sunken, 
and  its  apex  almost  acute.  Corium  hyaline,  rather  finely  punctured, 
the  clavus  sometimes  blackish,  or  streaked  with  black;  costal  margin 
and  base  broadly  coriaceous;  the  nervures  usually  with  a  few  blackish 
points  and  streaks;  membrane  hyaline.  Tergum  black  on  the  two  or 
three  basal  segments,  very  coarsely  punctured  at  base,  and  a  little  less 
coarsely  on  the  disk;  the  apex  with  a  black  streak  running  from  the 
jXMi ultimate  segment  to  the  tip,  narrowing  posteriorly  ;  the  autepenulti- 
mate  segment  often  with  two  or  three  black  dots  on  the  disk ;  connexi- 
vnm  immaculate,  niinutoly  ])unetured.  Venter  immaculate,  minutely 
wrinkled  and  shagieened,  finely  pubescent.  The  punctuation  of  the 
surface  is  sometimes  brownish,  eitlier  above,  or  both  above  and  below. 

Jjcngth,  5-G  millimeters ;  width  across  the  humeri,  1^-2  millimeters. 

TRis  species  is  quite  unlike  any  of  the  others  thus  far  discovered  in 
the  United  States,  in  slenderness  and  neatness  of  proportions,  as  well 
as  in  the  bright  freshness  of  its  coloivs  when  recent.  It  inhabits  Colo- 
rado, Nebraska,  and  Dakota. 

Leptocoris,  ITahn. 

L.  frivltaitus,  Say,  (Jour.  Acad.  Phila.,  IV,  p.  332.) — A  common  spe- 
cies in  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  California. 

Jadera,  Stal. 

J.  luvmntolomaj  IT.  Sclif.,  (Wanz.  Ins.,  VIII,  Fig.  873.) — No  specimens 
were  collected  by  the  survey,  but  it  has  been  found  in  Arizona,  Texas, 
Kansas,  and  California. 
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Family  Lyg^ibjs. 

LygcetiBy  Fab. 

1.  L.  turcicus^  Fab.,  (Syst.  Ehyn^.,  p.  218,  Ko.  61 ;)  L.  reclivatusj  Say, 
(Jour.  Acad.  Phila.,  IV,  p.  321.) — The  form  described  as  X.  recUvatnSj 
8ay,  differs  from  the  Fabrician  only  in  having  the  two  white  dots  on 
the  membrane.  As  specimens  with  this  peculiarity  occasionally  hatch 
out  of  a  cluster  of  eggs  of  the  L.  turcicus^  laid  on  the  pink  Asclepia^ 
in  Maryland,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  it  as  a  synonym  of  that  species. 
Inhabits  the  United  States  generally. 

2.  X.  fasciatm^  Dallas,  (British  Museum  List,  II,  p.  538,  No.  17;) 
L.  aulicus,  H.  Schf.,  (Wanz.  Ins.,  VI,  Fig.  646.) — Collected  in  Ari- 
zona; but  common  over  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Sierra  Nevadas,  and  extending  from  Canada  to  Central  America 
and  Brazil. 

3.  Zr.  MstriangulariSj  Say,  (Heteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  14,  No.  3;)  L. 
marginellm^  Dallas,  (British  Museum  List,  II,  p.  548,  No.  51 ;)  L.  vicinnSj 
Dallas,  (ib.,  p.  549,  52.) — Inhabits  Arizona,  California,  Texas,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  even  Venezuela.  The  L.  marginellus  corresponds 
with  the  type  described  by  Mr.  Say ;  while  the  L,  vicintiSj  Dallas,  is  the 
more  common  variety,  which  lacks  the  red  lateral  margins  to  the  prono- 
tum.  Other  varieties  occur  which  have  only  a  spot  of  red  on  the 
humeral  angles ;  still  others  with  simply  a  vestige  of  red  on  the  pos- 
terior edge  of  the  pronotum. 

4.  X.  facetusj  Say,  (Heteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  13,  No.  2 ;)  L.  circum- 
litusy  St&l,  (Entom.  Zeit.,  Stettin,  XXIII,  p.  309.)— This  pretty  species 
was  obtained  by  the  survey  in  Colorado.  It  inhabits,  also,  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, Mexico,  New  Jersey,  and  Florida.  Specimens  from  Cape  Saint 
Lucas,  Ix>wer  California,  lack  the  red  costal  margin  of  the  corium,  and 
usually  the  red  median  stripe  of  the  pronotum.  The  individuals  from 
New  Jersey  exhibit  among  themselves  a  very  perceptible  variation  in 
the  proportionate  obliquity  of  the  sides  of  the  pronotum. 

5.  L.  admirabilis.  New  species. — Somewhat  resembling  the  preceding, 
but  with  the  pronotum  more  nearly  quadrate,  the  sides  not  so  oblique, 
and  the  anteunse  proportionally  more  robust.  Black,  beneath  grayish 
sericeous  pubescent;  the  anterior  margin  of  the- pronotum,  a  short 
stripe  on  the  base  of  the  lateral  margins,  a  short  wedge-shaped  streak 
on  the  base  of  the  median  line,  inner  margin  of  the  clavus  slenderly, 
and  costal  and  posterior  margins  of  the  corium  very  broadly,  red. 
Head  a  little  longer  than  broad,  much  contracted  before  the  eyes, 
minutely  sericeous,  grayish  pubescent;  antennae  very  stout,  almost  as 
thick  as  the  tylus,  the  basal  joint  extending  a  very  little  beyond  the 
apex  of  the  tylus;  the  second  joint  about  the  same  length  as  the  fourth; 
the  third  scarcely  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  length.  Itostrum  rea(;h- 
ing  behind  the  posterior  coxje.  Pronotum  remotely,  minutely  grayish 
ppbescent,  having  a  few  shallow  punctures  behind  the  transverse  ridge; 
the  median  ridge  quite  distinct;  the  humeral  portion  of  the  lateral  mar- 
gin thickened  and  elevated ;  sides  of  the  antepectus  with  a  few  coarse, 
shallow  punctures;  the  punctures  of  the  mediopectus  finer,  almost  obso- 
lete ;  the  upper  posterior  angle  of  the  metapleura  a  little  rounded. 
Hemelytra  minutely  sericeous  pubescent;  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
corium  arcuated,  sinuated  on  the  middle ;  the  membrane  black,  nar- 
rowly margined  at  base  and  all  around  with  whiter,  having  four  longi- 
tudinal nervures.  Tergum  red,  the  apical  segments  black;  venter 
minutely  sericeous  pubescent;  the  pubescence  on  the  posterior  mois^gcs^ 
of  the  two  apical  segments  longer. 
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Leugth  to  tip  of  venter,  4J-o  millimeters.  Width  across  the  humeri, 
1'^  millimeters. 

Ca|)tured  in  Colorado. 

G.  L.  hkmcis^  Say,  (Jour.  Acad.  Phila.,  IV,  p.  322;  No.  3.) — ISo  sped- 
mens  of  this  species  were  captured  )>y  the  survey ;  but  it  inhabits  a 
part  of  the  territoiy  passed  over  in  Western  Kansas,  and  is  found  aho 
in  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  California,  Texas,  Florida,  Maryland,  ai^ 
extends  south  into  Mexico. 

Nysius^  Dallas. 

1.  N.  Californicus,  St&l.,  (Eugenics  Resa  omkring  jorden,  p.  242.) — 
Obtained  in  Colorado:  it  inhabits  also  Dakota,  Arizona,  and  Texas, 
and  one  specimen  has  been  collected  by  myself  in  Maryland,  a  few  miles 
southwest  of  Baltimore. 

2.  jV.  angusintm.  New  species. — Dark  gray,  more  slender  than  y.  ihymij 
Wolflf.  Head  moderately  long,  very  minutely  sericeous  pubescent ;  the 
superior  orbit  of  the  eyes  smooth,  ])ale  testaceous ;  the  surface  with 
coarse,  partly  confluent,  brassy-black  punctures ;  the  median  line  of  the 
tylus  pale  testaceous,  its  side  brassy  black;  under  side  of  head  pale  testa- 
ceous, blackish  near  the  bncculsa,  with  remote  coarse  black  punctures  on 
the  middle,  and  some  finer  ones  around  the  base  of  the  antennse,  and  with 
a  patch  of  fine  black  punctures  posteriorly  beneath  the  eye.  Bucculse 
smooth,  pale  testaceous ;  the  rostrum  piceous,  reaching  to  the  posterior 
coxjB.  AntennjB  moderately  slender,  the  torulus  testaceous,  excepting 
only  its  base;  basal  joint  testaceous,  paler  beneath;  the  tip  and  several 
dots  on  the  upper  side  fuscous,  the  inner  line  dark  piceous ;  remaining 
joints  piceous,  paler,  and  more  rufe^cent  beneath;  the  apical  joint 
darker,  not  quite  as  long  as  the  second ;  the  second  joint  about  one- 
fourth  longer  than  the  third.  Prouotum  narrowing  anteriorly;  the 
sides  siuuated;  surface  palo  testaceous,  sericeous  pubescent,  coarsely 
])unctured  with  brassy  black  in  irregular,  transverse  rows ;  the  callosi- 
ties and  surface  before  them  blackish,  more  closely  punctured,  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  margins  slenderly;  the  median  line  at  base  and  the 
outside  of  the  elevated  humeri  smooth,  pale  testaceous ;  pectoral  surface 
sericeous  pubescent,  irregularly  punctured  with  brassy  black ;  the 
acetabular  cap^s,  gular  collum,  a  l)road  stripe  on  the  mctapleura  between 
two  blackish  ones,  and  the  surface  adjacent  to  the  posterior  coxae  pale 
testaceous.  Legs  testaceous;  the  femora  with  large  brown  dots;  the 
tibiae  striped  with  brown,  and  wsoinewhat  brown  at  base  and  tip;  tarsi 
brown  on  the  apices  of  all  the  joints ;  the  nails  piceous.  Scutellum  pale 
testaceous,  sericeous  pubescent,  having  a  few  coarse  black  punctures; 
the  median  carina  dark  i)iceous,  and  the  surface  next  to  the  tip  blackish. 
Hemelytra  very  pale  testaceous,  very  minutely  punctured,  sericeous 
pubescent;  the  posterior  margin  of  the  elavns  and  the  nervures  marked 
with  interrupted  brown  streaks ;  eostal  margin  slenderly ;  the  outer  end 
of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  coriuni  and  a  streak  on  its  middle,  which 
bends  abruptly  inward  and  runs  longitudinally  about  one-third  way 
forward,  brown ;  membrane  very  faintly  brownish,  marked  with  a  few 
brown  clouds.  TlTgum  piceous-black ;  the  incisures  of  the  segments,  the 
sides  of  the  fourth,  tilth,  and  sixth  segments,  and  a  spot  each  side  of  the 
terminal  segment  rufo-testaceous ;  connexivum  margined  with,  and  at 
the  incisures  spotted  with,  testaceous.  Venter  griseous,  minut<>ly,  uni- 
formly sericeous  pubescent;  the  second  and  third  segments  with  a' trans- 
verse series  of  a  few  very  black  points ;  the  disk  of  the  fifth  and  base  of 
disk  oi'  the  sixth  segment  yellow,  with  an  interrupted  black  stripe  on 
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the  middle;  the  sides  of  these  segments  and  of  the  one  next  in  front 
have  a  v^p*  black  line,  which  is  intermpted  at  tbe  incisures,  (sometimes 
this  line'Wns  along  the  whole  length  of  the  venter,  continuous  with  that 
on  the  metapleura;)  the  apical  segment  more  or  less  yellow  eaeh  side; 
the  lateral  margins  yellowish,  and  the  submargin  with  short,  black,  re- 
mote lines,  and  with  similar  oblique  ones,  lower  down,  on  the  sides  of 
three  or  four  basal  segments;  male.  The  female  is  paler,  with  the  mid- 
dle joints  of  the  antenna)  pale  ruibus,  excepting  at  base  and  tip,  with 
the  venter  pale  testaceous,  and  the  base  and  a  lateral,  broad,  and  an- 
other narrower  vitta,  blackish. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter,  4-5  millimeters.  Width  across  the  humeri, 
1}  millimeters.  Brought  from  Colorado ;  it  inhabits  also  Dakota  and 
Canada. 

The  pronotum  is  about  one  fifth  wider  than  long,  and  the  metapleura 
is  very  remotely,  shallowly  punctured,  and  often  rufo-flavous,  particu- 
larly in  the  females. 

OpUtludmicuSj  Schill. 

0.  picevsj  Say,  (Heteropt,  2sew  Harmony,  p.  18,  No.  1.) — Obtained  in 
Colorado';  but  is  quite  a  common  insect  in  the  Atlantic  region. 

JSmhlethiSy  Fieb. 

JB.  arenariu8y  Linn.,  (Fauna  Suecica,  p.  955.) — Obtained  at  Cheyenne, 
in  August.  The  specimens  from  our  Western  Territories  seem  to  cor- 
respond very  closely  with  those  of  Europe. 

RhyparochromuSj  Curtis. 

R.  fallaxy  Say,  (Heteropt,  New  Harmony,  p.  17,  No.  G.) — Brought 
from  Colorado  and  Montana ;  but  quite  common  in  Illinois,  New  Eng- 
land, Canada,  British  Columbia,  and  even  in  California. 

Plocionierus^  Amyot  et  Serv. 

P.  diffmus,  Uhler,  (Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  1871,  p.  9.)— Col- 
lected in  Colorado.  It  is  widely  diffused  in  the  Western  United  States, 
and  extends  as  far  east  its  Maryland. 

Herausj  Stal. 

H,  insignis.  New  species. — Similar  in  form  to  ArapJie  Carolina,  H. 
Schf.  Shining  black,  or  with  the  head,  thorax,  and  legs  pale  rufo-piceous. 
Anterior  lobe  of  the  pronotum  very  high  and  convex.  Head  longer 
than  wide,  subconiciil,  very  convex  above,  minutely  granulated,  pubes- 
cent^  and  with  a  few  erect,  long  hairs.  Rostrum  extending  upon  the 
intermediate  coxae,  piceo-rufous,  with  the  third  and  fourth  joints 
blackish  piceous.  Antenna)  fulvous,  or  rufo-flavous;  the  fourth  joint 
and  apex  of  the  third  blackisb,  these  two  subequal  in  length;  the 
seconcl  joint  much  the  longest ;  the  basal  one  extending  a  little  beyond 
the  tip  of  the  tylus,  armed  beneath  with  a  few  long  bristly  hairs.  Pro- 
notum polished,  the  anterior  lobe  almost  sphaero-convex,  very  minutely 
scabrous,  and  with  a  few  erect  long  hairs;  against  the  collumis  a  trans- 
verse, impressed,  punctured  line ;  the  posterior  lobe  abruptly  slanting 
anteriorly,  remotely,  coarsely  punctured  with  bla«koTi^^^^^v5ft«Qak 
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ground ;  the  incisure  dividing  the  lobes  very  deep ;  humeri  tumidly  pro- 
minent; under  side  of  the  collum  coarsely  punctured^  the  p^ra  min- 
utely roughened;  the  acetabular  caps,  anterior  margin  of  cMum,  and 
posterior  margin  of  the  metapleura  white.  Legs  piceous ;  the  tibial 
usually  paler,  with  the  anterior  femora  stout,  and  armed  beneath  with 
about  four  short  spines,  and  along  the  whole  length  with  remote,  long 
hairs.  Scutellum  piceous  or  rufo-piceous,  long  and  very  acute,  remotely 
l)unctured.  Hemelytra  pale  testaceous,  punctured  with  blackish,  in 
longitudinal  series ;  a  large  black  spot  occupies  from  the  middle  to  the 
tip,  with  a  subtriangular,  testaceous  spot  thereon  near  the  tip;  the 
costal  and  posterior  margins  of  the  corium  pale  testaceous;  disk  of  the 
clavus  more  or  less  black ;  the  membrane  dusky ;  wings  white.  Ter- 
gum  black,  or  with  piceous  at  base;  venter  black,  finely  sericeous 
I)ubescent ;  the  second  segment  has  a  minute,  geminate  tubercle  each 
side  of  the  middle,  in  both  sexes. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter,  5-G  millimeters.  Width  across  the  humeri, 
1-1^  millimeters. 

Inhabits  Ogden,  Utah;  Colorado;  Canada;  and  Minnesota.  It  varies 
greatly  in  the  length  of  the  hemelvtra,  which  are  either  much  shorter 
or  somewhat  longer  than  the  abuonien.  The  head  is  not  wider  than 
long,  as  Dr.  Herrich-Schaffer  describes  his  Araphe  to  be;  but  in  most 
other  respects  our  insect  seems  to  be  near  that  genus. 

Flociomerusj  Amyot  et  Serv. 

P.  diffu8U8j  Uhler,  (Proceed.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  1871,  p.  9,  No, 
2.) — Collected  in  Colorado  by  the  survey ;  but  it  is  quite  common  iu  the 
Eastern  United  States  and  Canada.  In  Maryland  and  Massachusetts, 
I  have  found  it  on  low  spots  in  grassy  meadows. 

Family  Largid^. 

Largus^  Halin. 

L,  snccinctus,  Itinxi,,  (Cent.  Insect.  Ilarioruui,  p.  17,  ]!>o.  44.) — Brought 
from  Colorado  by  the  survey.  It  inhabits  all  the  Atlantic  region,  from 
New  Jersey  to  Florida,  and  extends  westwardly  through  Texas  and 
Indian  Territory,  as  far  as  into  Arizona. 

Family  rHYTOCORiDiE. 

Megalocercca,  Fieb. 

1.  M.  dehilis.  New.  species. — Yellowish  or  greenish- white,  polished. 
Head  impunctured,  the  middle  line  incised,  each  side  with  a  black  line 
running  from  before  the  torulus  to  the  base,  and  continued  on  the  prono- 
tum  to  its  base ;  eyes  brown,  tylus  sometimes  black  anteriorly;  antennae 
long,  the  basal  joint  blackisli,  bald,  sometimes  paler  inwardly,  a  little 
stouter  than  the  second,  about  as  long  as  the  pronotuni  ;  the  second 
piceous,  about  as  long  as  the  head,  pronotuni  and  scutellum  united ; 
the  third  a  little  paler,  abruptly  more  slender,  about  two-thirds  as  long 
as  the  second;  fourth  liardly  as  long  as  the  basal  joint.  Sometimes  the 
anteunie  are  orange-yellow,  exce[)ting  the  lirst  joint  and  base  of  the  sec- 
ond, nostrum  reaching  to  the  venter,  the  tip  i)iceous.  Pronotum 
irregularly,  remotely,  somewhat  coarsely  punctured,  the  latc»ral  carinate 
ed^a  smooth,  as  is  also  the  median  line ;  propleura  roughly  punctured, 
usually  having  a  broad,  black  stripe  which  runs  back,  more  slenderly, 
to  the  end  of  the  venter.    I\resosternum  and  coxa)  more  or  less  orange. 
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Legs  palo  greenish,  luore  or  loss  embrowned  on  the  tarsal  joints  and  tip 
of  the  tibioB ;  the  femoni  with  impressed,  sometimes  brownish,  points  in 
series.  Scutellum  yellow,  margined  at  base  with  black,  minutely  trans- 
versc^Jy  wrmkled,  having  a  few  obsolete  punctures.  Hemelytra  longer 
than  the  abdomen ;  the  corium  pale  yellowish,  or  with  the  disk  dusky 
and  the  margins  yellowish ;  membrane  whitish,  with  thenervule  brown- 
ish. Abdomen  pale  yellowish,  the  disk  of  the  tergum  more  or  less 
brownish,  or  sometimes  with  black  bands  on  the  segments  5  venter  usu- 
ally having  the  lateral  black  lines  very  distinct. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter,  5-6  millimeters.  Width  across  the  humeri, 
1^  millimeters. 

Inhabited  Berthoud  Pass  and  other  parts  of  Colorado  ^  also  Montana, 
Cheyenne,  &c. 

2.  M.  rubiounda.  New  species. — Form  similar  to  M.  debilis;  rosy  or 
crimson-red.  Head  bald,  pale,  rosy,  or  yellowish,  with  a  black  dot 
each  side  of  the  middle,  between  the  eyes,  and  a  broad,  black  stripe 
each  side,  invaded  by  the  eyes,  which,  running  forward,  curves  down- 
ward at  the  antenme  and  covers  the  tylus;  throat  blackish.  Antenn» 
black,  slender;  the  second  joint  a  little  longer  than  the  head  pronotum 
and  scutellum  united,  basal  and  apical  joints  subequal;  the  third  joint  a 
little  longer  than  the  fourth.  Rostrum  pale  yellow,  reaching  to  the 
third  ventral  segment;  the  apical  joint  piceous,  excepting  at  the  base. 
Pronotum  testaceous,  tinged  with  rosy,  irregularly  punctured  with 
black;  the  middle  line  and  sides  i)ale;  eiich  side,  near  the  anterior  an- 
gles, with  a  subquadrate  black  spot;  the  lateral  margins  feebly  sinuated, 
and  the  posterior  angles  broadly  rounded.  Pectus  yellow,  with  rosy 
nebulae;  the  proifleura  remotely  punctured  and  with  a  black  spot  ante- 
riorly; meso-  and  metapleurae  each  with  a  large,  long,  black  spot; 
sternum,  and  sometimes  a  spot  near  the  base  of  the  coxae,  black.  Legs 
pale  yellow,  the  femora  dotted  with  dark  brown,  and  with  the  spines 
and  tip  of  tibite  piceous ;  tarsi  dark  piceous.  Scutellum  rosj',  yellow  at 
tip,  black  at  base,  and  with  a  red  strix)e  along  the  middle.  Hemelytra 
rosy,  obsoletely  scabrous,  remotely  i)unctured,  and  with  a  few  lines  of 
punctures  near  the  sutures;  the  margins  of  corium  and  clavus  and  the 
longitudidal  nervures  yellowish;  membrane  pale  bVown;  the  uervule 
yellow,  or  sometinies  reddish  at  base;  wings  faintly  brown.  Tergum 
more  or  less  blackish,  at  base  reddish,  and  with  the  apical  segment 
yellow,  except  at  the  base;  the  connexivum  yellow,  defined  inwardly  by 
a  dark  line;  vent^T  yellow,  rosy  on  the  sides,  and  with  a  red  line  along 
the  middle;  the  inferior  connexivum  yellow,  bounded  on  the  inner  side 
by  a  line  of  interrupted,  impressed,  slightly  oblique,  black  streaks. 
Bases  of  venter  and  anal  segment  sometimes  blackish. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter,  4 J-5  millimeters;  width  across  the  humeri, 
IJ-I3  millimeters. 

Brought  from  Colorado.  The  amount  of  black  on  the  head,  &c.,  varies 
very  considerably. 

TrigonotyluSn  Fieber. 

T.  ruficomiSj  Fallen ;  Herrich-Schf.,  ( Wanz.  Ins.,  H,  p.  119,  Fig.  200.) — 
Obtained  at  Snake  Elver,  Idaho,  and  Colorado.  It  extends  east  as  far 
as  Maryland  and  Massachusetts.  In  the  latter  State  it  abounds  upon 
the  salt-marshes  near  the  coast. 

LeptK^ternaj  Fieber. 

Jf.  amcsna,  New  species. — Eobust,  pale  yellowish ;  head  and  anteuii«^ 
stouter  than  in  L»  dolobrata^  Linn.,  with  the  proiiot\im\Q\i^^^ii^XL*d3s::s^^^^ 
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behind  than  in  that  species.  Head  yellowish^  pubescent,  indented 
])osteriorly,  having  a  yV'S^^^P^  black  mark  between  the  eyes,  the  tip  of 
tylus,  a  spot  behind  the  eyes,  a  partial  circle  around  the  eyes,  and  a 
tew  dots  on  the  gense,  black.  Anteunsd  fulvous,  densely  beset  with 
blackish,  erect,  stiff  pile;  the  basal  joint  very  thick,  a  little  longer  than 
the  pronotum;  second  joint  a  little  more  slender,  tapering  towa^  the 
tip,  as  long  as  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  head  to  the  second  ventral 
segment;  third  joint  slender,  a  little  longer  than  the  basal  one;  apical 
joint  still  more  slender,  less  than  one-half  the  length  of  the  third. 
Bostrum  reaching  to  the  posterior  coxse,  pale  yellow;  the  apical  joint 
piceous,  excepting  only  at  base.  Pronotum  not  much  widened  pos- 
teriorly; yellowish,  with  a  dark  line  each  side,  and  black  spot;  tiie 
lateral  margins  narrowly  reflexed,  faintly  sinuated ;  the  sur&ce  having 
three  or  four  transverse,  impressed  lines^  and  behind  the  coUum  with 
an  obsolete,  collar-like  ridge.  Pectus  yellow,  a  pale-brown  stripe  on 
the  propleura,  and  a  few  brown  marks  on  the  middle  and  posterior  areas 
and  cqxsd.  Legs  lost  from  the  specimens.  Scutellum  yellow,  with  a 
triangular  black  mark  each  side  near  the  base.  Hemelytra  shorter 
than  the  abdomen,  yellow,  with  a  long,  large,  dusky  doud  on  the  disk ; 
membrane  whitish,  with  the  nervule  dusky.  Tergum  more  or  less 
saturated  with  reddish  or  brown  on  the  sides  of  the  segments;  venter 
yellow,  pubescent,  with  pale-brown  spots  each  side,  which  include  aa 
impressed,  short,  black  line  on  each  of  the  segments,  excepting  the  anal 
one.     9 

Length  to  tip  of  venter,  8  millimeters ;  width  across  the  humeri,  1^12 
millimeters. 

Inhabits  the  vicinity  of  Snake  Biver,  Idaho.  A  p(K>r  specimen  £rom 
Dakota,  in  my  own  collection,  has  much  shorter  hemelytra  than  that 
brought  home  by  the  survey. 

CalocoriSj  Fieber. 

1.  C.  rapidusj  Say,  (ETeteropt.,  Xcw  Ilarmony,  p.  20,  No.  4;)  Capsus 
mxdticolor^  11.  Sclif.,  (Wanz.  Iiis.  YllI,  p.  19,  Fig.  795.) — Brought  from 
Colorado.  The  reddish  variety  extends  as  far  west  as  San  Francisco. 
Western  specimens  exhibit  much  difference  in  colors  and  pattern  of 
marking;  while  in  several  parts  of  the  Atlantic  region  a  singularly 
exact  uniformity  of  color  prevails. 

2.  C  FalmerL  Xew  species. — Form  similar  to  C.  hipKnetatuSy  Fab. 
Bright,  deep  yellow,  polished,  llead  smooth,  impunctured,  clotlied 
with  long,  remote  hairs,  the  vertex  having  a  broad,  rounded  iudenta- 
tion,  and  the  cranium  exhibiting  traces  of  oblique  stria)  each  side,  run- 
ning from  a  central  line ;  eyes  brown,  with  the  orbits  more  or  less  yel- 
low ;  the  occiput,  throat,  tylus,  autennic  and  rostrum  black ;  or  with 
the  cranium  and  face  black,  excepting  only  the  cheeks  and  a  si>ot  on 
the  middle.  Antenna)  as  long  as  from  the  tylus  to  the  tip  of  cuneus; 
the  second  joint  as  long  as  the  pronotum  and  scutellum  united,  cylin- 
drical, a  very  little  more  slender  at  base  than  tip;  the  third  and  fourth 
joints  together  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  second ;  the  thiixl  a 
little  longer  than  the  fourth,  both  slenderly  tapering  to  the  tip ;  ros- 
trum reaching  to  behind  the  posterior  coxa);  the  second  and  fourth 
joints  longer  than  the  basal  one,  subequal  in  length :  the  third  very 
much  shorter  than  the  basal  one.  Pronotum  moderately  convex, 
coarsely,  obsoletely  punctured,  with  remote,  erect  hairs;  sides  oblique, 
straight;  the  disk  with  two  round  black  dots,  or  with  an  irregularly 
subquadiate  spot  on  the  middle,  or  with  a  transverse  spot  in  front 
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and  behind,  connected  by  longitudinal  stripes.  Propleura  coarsely 
panctared,  yellow,  with  a  long  black  8iK>t;  the  posterior  pieces  and 
cox»  more  or  less  black.  Legs  yellow;  the  knees,  base  and  tip  of 
tibsB  and  tarsi  all  over  black.  Scntellam  yellow  or  black,  transversely 
wrinkled.  Hemelytra  yellow,  rather  coarsely,  closely  punctured,  and 
transversely  wrinkle'd ;  the  inner  margin  of  the  cnneus,  and  a  more  or 
less  large  spot  near  the  end  of  the  corium,  black ;  membrane  almost 
black ;  the  nervule  deep  black.  Venter  blacky  or  pale  yellow,  with  the 
margins  of  the  segments  white,  pubescent;  ovipositor  black. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter,  6-6  millimeters ;  width  across  the  humeri, 
2f-3  millimeters. 

It  inhabits  Arizona,  and  was  obtained  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer,  to  whom  the 
species  is  respectfully  dedicated. 

Besthenia^  Amyot  et  Serv. 

1.  B.  insigniSy  Say,  (Heteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  22,  No.  12.)-7Collected 
in  Colorado;  but  it  occurs  also  in  New  England,  Illinois,  and  in  the 
Middle  States.  The  species  is  very  unstable  in  colors  and  pattern  of 
marking,  varying  from  red  with  black  spots  to  almost  uniform  black. 

2.  B.  confratema.  New  species. — ^Form  similar  to  B.  insitivaj  Say,  but 
with  the  pronotum  a  little  narrower  and  longer;  prevailing  color  black, 
opaque.  Head  convex,  blood-red,  with  a  large,  more  or  less  rounded, 
spot  on  the  disk ;  a  small  spot  at  tip  of  the  inferior  gena,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  tylus  black ;  rostrum  reaching  to  the  venter,  piceous  or 
blackish.  AntenusB  black,  pubescent,  about  as  long  as  the  hemelytra, 
slenderly  tapering  to  the  tip;  the  apical  joint  longer  than  the  basal  one, 
but  much  shorter  than  the  third ;  second  as  long  as  the  pronotum  and 
scutellum  united.  Pronotum  crimson-red,  one-third  wider  than  long, 
having  a  blackish,  broad  stripe  along  the  disk,  widened  posteriorly,  or 
with  a  large  rounded  spot  from  the  base  to  before  the  middle.  Pectus 
red^  the  sternum  and  trochanters  dusky;  legs  blackish;  the  coxae  yel- 
lowish. Scutellum  black,  or  reddish  only  at  base.  Hemelytra  entirely 
black,  longer  than  the  abdomen.  Venter  i^d,  pubescent ;  usually  more 
or  less  dusky  on  the  disk. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter,  6-6 J  millimeters;  width  across  the  humeri, 
23  millimeters. 

Inhabits  Colorado,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland. 
The  collum  of  the  pronotum  is  broad,  as  in  B.  insitiva.  Say. 

Lopidea,  Uhler. 

Elongate-oval,  the  sides  of  hemelytra  parallel.  Head  vertical,  from 
the  front  to  the  occiput  short ;  face  transverse,  fully  twice  as  broad  as 
long,  the  front  raised  on  the  middle,  the  sides  near  the  eyes  correspond- 
ingly depressed ;  eyes  subhemispherical,  prominent;  occiput  transversely 
impressed,  the  carina  higher  in  the  middle ;  antennae  placed  just  below 
the  line  of  the  eyes,  in  length  almost  equal  to  the  pronotum  and  hem- 
elytra united ;  the  basal  joint  about  equal  to  the  breadth  between  theeyes  j 
second  joint  three  times  as  long  as  the  firsts  third  about  two-thirds  the 
length  of  the  second ;  tylus  vertical  above,  then  curving  inward  below; 
the  superior  ckeeks  small,  elongate-quadrate;  rostram  reaching  to  the 
intexmediate  coxse,  basal  and  second  joints  about  equal  in  length,  third 
shorter  than  the  second,  the  apical  one  subequal  to  the  preceding. 
Pronotum  trapezoidal,  about  one-half  wider  than  long;  the  lateral  ed^^^e* 
carinately  elevated;  the  middle  of  posterior  maxgm  ^oixxaXft^^ ^^«5>R^\ 
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callosities  oval,  placed  obliqaely.  Suture  between  corium  and  cnnens 
externally  deeply  notched  j  areole  of  the  membrane  obliquely  narrowed 
toward  the  outer  end. 

L.  medidj  Say,  (Heteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  22,  No.  11 ;)  Capsus  RobU 
nice  J  Uhler,  (Proc.  Eut.  Soc,  vol.  I,  p.  24.) — This  species  seems  to  inhabit 
almost  the  whole  territory  of  the  IJnited  States.  The  present  specimens 
came  from  Cheyenne,  and  were  collected  in  August,  1870.  The  yellow 
variety,  named  C.  Robiniw^  dwells  upon  Bobinia  pseudacacia. 

Sadronemas  tJhler. 

Aspect  of  Lopus:  cranium  somewhat  convex,  face  almost  vertical; 
eyes  prominent,  oval,  almost  vertical ;  occiput  with  a  high,  transverse 
carina  between  the  eyes;  tylus  a  little  prominent,  narrowing  toward 
the  tip;  cheeks  short  and  blunt;  buccute  narrow,  shorter  than  the 
basal  joint  of  the  rostrum;  that  joint  subcylindrical, ^robust,  a  little 
longer  than  the  head.  Antennas  short,  about  as  long  as  the  coriam 
and  cuneas  united,  stout;  the  third  and  fourth  joints  of  nearly  equal 
thickness,  not  tapering  to  a  setaceous  termination ;  the  latter  less  than 
one-half  the  length  of  the  preceding.  Pronotum  trapezoidal ;  the  angles 
rounded;  the  collum  forming  an  obtuse,  narrow  collar,  and  belund 
it  is  an  arcuated  carina  abbreviated  a  little  way  from  the  lateral  mar- 
gins ;  the  lateral  edges  .prominently  carinated.  Costal  margins  of  the 
hemelytra  almost  straight,  parallel. 

jff.  militaris.  Kew  species. — Black,  dull,  more  or  less  tinged  with  cine- 
reous. Head  broad,  dull  black,  having  a  few  stiff  hairs  on  the  vertex,  and 
with  yellowish  pubescence  about  the  tip  of  the  tylus ;  bucculie  yellow ; 
rostrum  and  antennas  black,  the  former  reaching  to  the  intermediate 
coxae;  antennas  sparingly  setulose;  the  joints  closely  united;  the  basal 
joint  short,  reaching  a  little  way  beyond  the  head;  second  longest,  not 
quite  as  stout  as  the  basal,  and  more  than  twice  as  long;  third  joint  a 
very  little  more  slender  than  the  second  and  about  one-fourth  shorter; 
the  apical  one  a  little  more  slender,  but  not  setaceous,  a  little  longer  than 
the  basal ;  these  two  last  densely  covered  with  golden-yellow  pubescence. 
Pronotum  rather  flat,  yellowish-red,  the  anterior  lobe  black,  and  some- 
times that  color  extends  backward  on  the  middle,  invested  with  black, 
remote,  bristly  hairs;  the  posterior  lobe  coarsely,  transversely  rugose, 
the  carinated  lateral  edge  a  little  sinuated;  the  anterior  angles  rounded 
and  posterior  ones  more  broadly  so,  and  having  the  edge  a  little  raised ; 
propleura  red  posteriorly,  smooth;  the  remainder  of  the  pectus,  and 
the  legs,  bluish-black,  the  latter  with  yellowish  pubescence ;  posterior 
femora  with  a  row  of  obsolete  blacker  points.  Scutellum  a  little  scooped 
out  upon  the  middle.  Corium  black,  the  costal  margin  broadly  yellowish- 
white,  invested  with  remote  erect  setae;  the  cuneus  yellow,  except  on 
the  inner  part  of  base ;  membrane  pale  fuscous,  with  the  nervule  black. 
Abdomen  dull  bluish-black,  invested  with  yellowish,  minute  pubescence; 
the  upper  margins  broadly  red  on  the  middle,  more  narrowly  so  at  tip. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter,  3J-5  millimeters.  Width  across  the  humeri, 
IJ-lf  millimeters. 

Inhabits  Colorado ;  Ogden,  Utah ;  California ;  also  found  at  Cheyenne, 
in  June,  18G9. 

The  specimens  vary  in  the  width  of  the  pale  margin  of  the  hemelytra 
and  in  the  extent  of  black  on  the  pronotum.  The  base  of  the  corium  is 
sometimes  entirely  whitish. 
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LyffuSy  HsiliD. 

1.  i.  lineolaris^  Palisot  de  Beauv.,  (Ins.  Afr.  et  Ainer.,  p.  187,  pi.  xi, 
Fig.  7.)  Capsus  obliiieatus^  Say,  (Ueteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  21,  No.  7.) — 
Obtained  in  Colorado.  It  inhabits  almost  the  whole  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  common  in  Canada  and  British  America.  The  speci- 
mens from  the  western  sections  exhibit  a  nnmber  of  dark  varieties  thus 
far  not  met  with  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  continent.    This  species 

•  includes  the  two  exti*emo  races  to  which  I  had  provisionally  given  the 
names  L.  redimitus  and  L.  diffusm;  but  these  names  must  be  dropped, 
as  thus  they  do  not  belong  to  true  species.  A  specimen  was  collected 
at  Cheyenne  in  August,  1870. 

2.  L,  annexus.  New  species. — Closely  allied  to  the  preceding  species, 
but  having  the  pronotum  longer  and  narrower  and  the  punctures  closer 
and  finer.  Fusco-griseous,  or  grayish-testaceous,  sericeous  pubescent. 
He>ad  minutely,  sparingly  punctured,  indented  on  the  middle  of  the 
vertex ;  testaceous,  with  the  tylus  and  each  side  of  face  piceoua,  or 
piceous  with  a  median  yellow  stripe  and  with  marks  of  yellow  each  side  of 
the  tylus;  occiput  with  a  transverse  carina.  Antenna3  slender, piceous, 
or  black,  or  even  pale  rufopiceous,  with  the  ends  of  the  joints  darker, 
the  apical  joint  much  shorter  than  the  preceding  one.  Kostrum  reach- 
ing to  the  posterior  coxae,  testaceous,  with  a  black  ap^x.  Pronotum 
blackish-piceous,  or  grayish-testaceous,  coarsely  rugose,  closely  and 
somewhat  finely  punctured  between  the  rugae  j  the  lateral  margins  feebly 
sinuated;  the  posterior  margin  arcuated,  testaceous;  callosities  smooth, 
prominent :  the  coUum  distinctly  defined,  testaceous.  Propleura  piceous, 
rugose,  and  closely  punctured ;  the  inferior  margin  pale  yellow ;  pectus, 
coxse,  and  base  of  femora  pale  yellow;  the  upper  part  of  pleurae  having 
a  broad  black  stripe,  which  is  continued  along  the  venter  to  the  tip. 
Femora  dusliy  or  piceous  at  tip ;  the  tibiae  more  or  less  suffused  with 
pale  piceous ;  the  tarsi  and  nails  dark  piceous.  Scutellum  rufo-piceous, 
piceous,  or  grayish,  densely  yellowish  pubescent,  transversely  wrinkled, 
and  having  only  a  very  few  obsolete  punctures;  the  tip  smooth,  pale 
yellow.  Ilemelytra  very  minutely  scabrous,  obsoletely  punctured, 
closely  yellowish  pubescent;  the  costal  margin  straight,  color  brownish, 
piceous,  or  testaceous,  clouded  with  brown  on  the  disk  and  clavus ;  the 
inner  apex  of  the  corium  having  a  thickened,  short,  linear,  whitish  mar- 
gin ;  cuneus  long,  testaceous,  with  a  dusky  tip,  sometimes  suffused  with 
rufous;  membrane  very  long,  smoke-brown,  with  the  nervule  pale  testa- 
ceous. Venter  testaceous,  smooth,  shining,  closely  pubescent,  the  last 
segment  more  or  less  piceous.  Sometimes  all  beneath,  except  the  prop- 
leura, is  pale  testaceous.     (J  9 . 

Length  to  tip  of  venter,  4J-5  millimeters.    Width  across  the  humeri, 
13-2  millimeters. 
Collected  in  Colorado. 

Dacota^  Uhler. 

Allied  to  PolymeruSj  Fieber.  Form  long-ovate;  head  declining  ante- 
riorly, longer  than  wide,  and  together  with  the  eyes  only  a  little  wider 
than  the  front  of  the  pronotum;  the  tylus  narrowing  almost  to  an  acute 
tip ;  eyes  large,  oval,  almost  vertical ;  the  superior  cheeks  with  a  recurved 
lower  margin;  bucculae  forming  a  narrow  strip  silong  the  anterior  half 
of  the  gull).  Apical  joint  of  rostrum  long  and  very  slender;  antennae 
as  long  as  the  thorax  and  abdomen  united ;  the  first  joint  longer  than 
the  head,  constricted  at  base ;  the  second  about  three  tiuciCk^  Wv^j^Vs^i^^ 
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of  the  first,  obfusiform ;  the  apical  joints  abruptly  more  slender.  Pro- 
uotum  trapezoidal,  fully  twice  as  wide  as  loug ;  tbe  osteolar  orifice  large; 
the  scale  iu  which  it  is  inserted  is  subpyriform  in  outline.  Hemelytra 
wider  posteriorly ;  the  costal  margins  arcuateil  aud  the  edge  elevated. 

I>.  heifperia.  New  species. — Loug-ovate,  dull  black,  invested  all  over 
with  gray,  prostrato  pubescence.  Head  long,  without  the  eyes  ver>' 
much  narrower  than  the  front  of  prouotum,  obsoletely,  minutely 
wrinkled;  the  face  tlantiug  downward,  moderately  convex;  the  occiput 
having  a  feeble  and  very  slender  carina  across  its  width ;  eyes  brown ; 
antennae  black ;  the  basal  joint  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  second; 
the  second  a  little  longer  than  the  head  and  prouotum  united,  gradually 
thickened  from  the  middle  to  the  tip;  the  third  and  fourth  much  mon^ 
slender ;  the  third  about  one-half  the  length  of  the  second ;  the  fourth 
haidly  more  than  one-half  that  of  the  third.  Rostrum  yellowish-piceous, 
reaching  behind  the  iK>sterior  coxse ;  the  apical  joint  very  slender  and 
much  longer  than  the  third  joint;  buccula)  yellowish.  Pronotum  a  little 
transverse,  moderately  convex ;  the  sides  oblique,  not  carinat^,  a  little 
arcuated ;  the  surface  minutely  wrinkled,  densely  coated  with  graji^ 
pubescence;  the  callosities  a  little  convex,  defined  posteriorly  by  an 
impressed  line;  anterior  margin  almost  straight,  fitting  very  closely 
against  the  head,  with  a  feebly  defined  collum;  posterior  angles 
rounded ;  the  posterior  margin  a  little  sinuated.  Propleura  wrinkled, 
and,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  pectus,  densely  grayish  pubescent 
Legs  lui-id  rufous,  minutely  pubescent;  the  coxa^,  tarsi,  and  tip  of  tib» 
blackish.  Scutellum  transversely  wrinkled,  veiy  slightly  convex. 
Hemelytra  almost  flat,  densely  sciibrous,  closely  grayish  pubescent;  the 
costal mai^n  much  elevated,  arcuated;  the  clavus  large  and  wide;  mem- 
brane blackish.    Venter  black,  polished,  minutely  sericeous  pubescent. 

Jjength  to  tip  of  venter,  4J  millimeters.  Width  across  the  humeri,  2J 
millimeters. 

Inhabits  Colorado  iuid  Dakota. 

Pcecilosq/ivSj  Fieber. 

1.  P.  venaticiis.  New  species.— Kather  less  robust  than  Charagoehilm 
Gyllenhali^  Fieber.  Dull  bluek,  closely,  minutely,  yellowish  imbescent. 
Head  black,  densely  pubescent,  face  moderately  convex;  the  cranium 
with  a  yellow  spot\against  each  eye;  occipital  carina  slender,  shai-}). 
Antennso  black,  stout,  the  basal  joint  extending  a  little  beyond  the  tip 
of  tylus;  second  joint  a  little  stouter  at  tip,  about  as  long  as  the  prono- 
tum and  scutellum  united;  the  third  joint  abruptly  more  slender,  about 
the  same  length  as  the  basal  one ;  the  apical  joint  subequal  to  the  pre- 
ceding, and  a  very  little  more  slender.  Prouotimi  moderately  convex, 
black,  minutely,  closely  i)unctured,  and  obsoletely  wrinkled,  coated  with 
sparse,  yellowish  pubescence,  a  little  depressed  between  the  callosities; 
tbe  posterior  margin  arcuated;  the  edge  yellow ;  lateral  margin  oblique, 
straight.  Pectus  black,  pubescent,  with  the  posterior  and  inferior 
margins  slenderly  yellow.  Legs  black,  minutely  pubescent ;  the  coxa»^ 
base  of  femora,  and  basal  and  middle  joint  of  tarsi  yellow.  Scutellum 
a  little  convex,  minutely,  transversely  wrinkled,  coated  with  yellowish 
pubescence.  Ilemelytra  longest  in  the  male,  black,  yellowish  pubescent, 
nunutely  scabrous,  closely  punctured;  the  cuneus,  and  sometimes  the 
costal  margin,  red  or  yellow;  the  membrane  blackish,  with  the  nervule 
more  or  less  yellow.  Abdomen  black,  sericeous  pubescent;  the  posterior 
edges  of  the  segments  sometimes  whitish. 
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Length  to  tip  of  Tenter,  3^  millimeters^  width  across  the  hnmeri, 
2-2J  millimeters. 

Brought  from  Colorado  by  the  survey ;  but  specimens  have  been  col- 
lected also  in  California,  Illinois,  and  Massachusetts. 

2.  P.  diffusMS,  New  species. — More  slender  than  P.  venatieus.  Black, 
densely  coated  all  over  with  prostrate,  whitish  pubescence.  Cranium 
very  convex,  with  a  spot  against  each  eye;  the  upper  cheek  and  buc- 
culse  yellow ;  antennas  black,  slender,  reaching  a  little  behind  the  mid- 
dle of  the  corium ;  second  joint  cylindrical,  longer  than  the  third  and 
fourth  united;  the  third  and  fourth  more  slender,  subequal.  Bostrum 
reaching  to  behind  the  intermediate  coxte,  piceous,  with  the  basal  joint 
yellow.  Pronotum  minutely  rugulose,  convex,  margined  on  the  sides 
and  behind  with  yellow ;  the  posterior  angles  widely  rounded.  Pectus 
yellow,  sericeous  pubescent,  black  on  the  upper  part  of  the  disk  of  the 
pleural  segments ;  coxaa  yellow.  (Legs  lost  ti*om  the  specimens.)  Scu- 
tellnm  with  a  yellow  tip ;  hemelytra  broadly  margined  with  pale  yel- 
low ;  the  cuueus  either  yellow,  or  with  a  dusky  disk ;  the  thickened, 
line-like,  inner  margin  of  the  apex  of  conum  yellow ;  membrane  dusky ; 
the  nervule  yellowish.  Abdomen  all  over  black,  or  with  the  venter 
yellow,  and  having  the  disk  and  broad  lateral  stripe  black. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter,  3-4  millimeters ;  width  across  the  humeri, 
1^2  millimeters. 

Brought  from  Ogden,ntah,  by  the  survey.  The  male  is  much  longer 
and  more  slender  than  the  female,  and  has  the  hemelytra  very  much 
longer  than  the  abdomen. 

Rluypalotomusj  Fieber. 

1.  R.  PadJUms,  New  species. — Elongated,  black,  shining,  grayish  seri- 
ceous pubescent.  Face  very  convex,  densely  pubescent;  the  sides  with 
a  small  Ibveain  frontof  the  eyes;  theocciput  tranversely  tumid,  scabrous; 
eyes  brown,  very  prominent,  their  posterior  orbits  encircled  with  yel- 
low ;  margin  and  tip  of  the  tylus,  lower  end  of  the  upper  cheeks,  upper 
margin  and  tip  of  the  lower  cheeks,  torulus  and  ba^e  of  the  second  joint 
of  the  antenusB,  and  inner  portion  of  the  basal  joint  of  rostrum  orange. 
Antennse  black,  bald,  long,  reaching  beyond  the  tip  of  the  corium,  slen- 
derly tapering  to  the  tip ;  the  basal  joint  a  little  curved,  longer  than 
the  head;  second  joint  longest,  longer  than  the  head  and  pi*onotum 
united ;  third  a  little  less  than  one-half  as  long  aB  the  second ;  the  fourth 
considerably  shorter  than  the  third.  Bostrum  more  or  less  yellow, 
reaching  beyond  the  intermediate  coxsb  ;  the  labrnm  and  outer  surface 
piceous,  and  the  apex  blackish-piceous.  Pronotum  long  and  narrow, 
transversely  wrinkled,  scabrous ;  the  sides  sinuated ;  the  collum  slen- 
derly carinated,  and  the  humeral  angles  a  little  arcuated.  Pectus  dull 
black ;  the  propleura  scabrous  j  all  the  pieces,  except  the  posterior  one, 
margined  below  and  behind  with  yellow ;  coxal  ends  and  the  osteolar 
segment  also  pale  yellow.  Scutellum  scabrous,  transversely  wrinkled, 
sparsely  pubescent.  Hemelytra  roughly  shagreened,  sparingly  pubes- 
cent ;  the  thick  nervure  brown  at  the  extreme  base ;  membrane  pale 
brown ;  the  nervule  sometimes  fulVous.  Venter  dull  black,  tinged  with 
cinereous;  the  superior  connexivum  shagreened,  margined  with  dull 
yellow.     <f  9 . 

Ix^ngth  to  tip  of  venter,  5^  millimeters ;  width  across  the  humeri,  2 
millimeters. 

The  legs  are  usually  yellowish,  the  femora  striped  and  sparingly 
spotted  with  black,  the  knees  and  tip  of  tibice  and  the  tas^v^V^kfJ^^N^c^^ 
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It  inhabits  Montana/ and  near  Snako  Biver,  in  Idaho.  Several  speci- 
mens have  also  been  collected  in  California. 

2.  JR.  brachycervs.  New  species. — Shorter  and  more  robust  than  jB. 
Facificus.  Shining  black,  clothed  with  longer  pubescence,  which  is 
dense  and  erect  on  the  head.  Head  not  so  long  as  in  JS.  Pcicificus ;  the 
surface  scabrous ;  the  cranium  a  little  depressed,  and  with  a  shallow, 
longitudinal  groove  on  the  middle;  the  anterior  margin  of  the  lower 
checks  yellowish ;  eyes  brown ;  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  eyes  black, 
encircled  with  yellow ;  antennee  black,  not  reaching  quite  as  far  as  to 
the  base  of  cuneus ;  the  torulus  yellow  at  base ;  second  joint  but  little 
more  slender  than  the  basal  one,  about  as  long  as  the  pronotum ;  third 
and  fourth  joints  subequal ;  rostrum  reaching  upon  the  posterior  coxae, 
yellowish ;  the  fourth  joint  and  base  of  the  third  pigeons ;  third  joint 
very  short,  but  little  more  than  one-half  the  length  of  the  fourth. 
Pronotum  short  and  wide,  coarsely  scabrous,  densely  punctured  and 
wrinkled,  having  close,  long  pubescence ;  the  lateral  margins  broadly 
sinuated;  callosities  distinctly  elevated,  excavated  anteriorly;  hunoeri 
a  little  prominent;  the  margin  exterior  to  them  rather  broadly  rounded. 
Scntellum  coarsely  wrinkled,  very  sparingly  punctured  ;  apical  half  of 
coxae  and  lower  margins  of  the  pleural  segments  yellowish  whit« ;  pro- 
l)leura  very  coarsely,  roughly  punctured.  (Legs  lost  from  the  speci- 
mens.) Hemelytra  longer  than  the  abdomen,  scabrous,  closely  punc- 
tured; the  ])ubescence  moderately  dense,  long,  prostrate;  caneus  much 
shorter  than  in  R.Pacificus ;  membrane  brown,  or  blackish  fuliginous; 
the  nervule  black.  Venter  highly  polished,  very  minutely,  obsoletely 
wrinkled,  sparingly  pubescent. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter,  4J-5  millimeters.  Width  across  the  humeri, 
2-2J  millimeters. 

Inhabits  VTeld  County,  Colorado.  A  closely  related,  if  not  identical, 
species  is  found  on  the  island  of  Santa  Cniz,  California. 

Labops,  Burm. 

L,  hespenns.  Kew  species. — Black,  opaque.  Head  bluntly  ti'iangular, 
much  stouter  than  in  L,  Sahlbergi,  Fallen ;  the  face  yellow,  shining,  huv- 
iuga  large,  irregular,  black  circle  on  the  middle,  w  hicli  throws  off  a  branch 
posteriorly  and  another  toward  each  eye ;  the  tliroat,  tylus,  and  ends  of 
cheeks  also  black.  Eyes  stouter  and,  together  with  the  peduncle,  shorter 
and  less  prominent  than  in  L,  SahlbergL  Antennae  blaclt,  slender,  almost 
setaceous  at  tip ;  the  second  joint  a  little  longer  than  the  third  and 
fourth  united;  tliird  and  fourth  subequal  in  length,  the  former  tapering 
toward  the  tip ;  rostrum  reaching  to  the  posterior  coxa?,  blackish-piceous, 
the  basal  joint  more  or  less  yellow.  Pronotum  transversely  wrinkled, 
invested  with  grayish,  prostrate  pubescence,  and  laterally  with  erect 
hairs;  the  anterior  side  a  little  narrower  than  the  space  between  the 
eyes;  lateral  margins  slightly  sinuated;  the  callosities  elevated,  smooth; 
behind  them  is  a  transverse,  impressed  line.  Pectus  with  grayish 
pubescence;  the  inferior  margins  of  the  pleural  pieces  yellowish.  Legs 
black;  the  apex  of  the  femora  and  base  and  apex  of  the  coxae  orange- 
yellow.  Scntellum  and  hemelytra  with  grayish,  prostrate  pubescence; 
the  corium  arcuated  and  gradually  widened  posteriorly ;  the  exterior 
margin  of  corium  and  cuneus  pale  yellow;  membrane  smoke-brown,  with 
the  nervule  black.  Abdomen  densely  sericeous  pubescent,  with  the 
surface  next  the  ovipositor  more  or  less  yellowish ;  the  posterior  seg- 
ments more  or  less  hairy. 
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Length  to  tip  of  venter,  3^  millimeters.  Widtli  across  the  hameri, 
l^lf  millimeters. 

Brought  from  Colorado  and  Montana.  Specimens  were  collected  bj 
Bobert  Kennicott  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Winnepeg  and  near  Great 
Bear  Lake,  in  British  America. 

CamptohrochiSj  Fieber. 

C  nebulosTis.  New  species. — Form  and  general  appearcince  of  C.pufUh 
tulatus,  Fallen.  Pale  olivaceo-teataceous,  ovate,  robust,  polished,  coarsely 
panctored.  Head  blacky  polished,  impuncturcd  5  the  transverse  groove 
in  firont  of  the  basal  carina  deep;  the  carina,  a  streak  adjoining  each 
eye,  a  short  one  on  the  middle  of  the  face,  another  on  tbe  tylus,  and  one 
each  side  of  it  pale^yellow ;  antennse  with  short,  hoary  pubescence ;  the 
basal  joint  black,  polished;  the  second  piceous  yellow,  obscured  at  base 
and  tip;  third  and  fourth  obscurely  piceous  yellow ;  buccuIoQ  and  setse 
yellow;  the  rostral  sheath  more  or  less  piceous,  paler  on  the  basal  joint. 
Pronotum  grayish-testaceous,  regularly  convex,  with  deep,  iximote, 
black  punctures,  which  are  confluent  near  the  sides ;  a  large  black  cloud 
on  the  disk,  and  several  vestiges  about  the  sides  and  near  the  posterior 
margin;  callosities  black,  smooth,  very  slightly  elevated;  collum,  lateral 
cariosB,  and  posterior  edge  yellow ;  the  lateral  margins  sinuated,  de- 
flexed,  carinate  on  the  edge:  posterior  margiu  broadly  rounded;  feebly 
sinuatedon  the  middle  and  also  adjoining  the  humeri;  the  humeral 
angles  a  little  raised,  broadly  rounded ;  anterior  angles  almost  rectan- 
gular; pleurae  black  margined,  with  yellowish,  and  together  with  tho 
anterior  xyphus  deepl}',  confluently  punctured.  Sternum  dull  black, 
posteriorly  margined  with  yellow ;  the  odoriferous  glands  pale  yellow. 
Femora  black,  remotely  whitish  pubescent,  obsoletely  punctured,  at  tip 
pale  yellow ;  the  knees  with  a  black  spot,  tibiae  pah^  yellow,  with  two 
piceous-black  rings  a  short  distance  below  the  knees  and  another  at 
tip;  tarsi  pale  yellow,  more  or  less  piceous  at  base  and  tip;  the 
nails  blackish.  Scutellum  blackish-piceous,  confluently  punctured, 
except  at  tip ;  each  side  of  the  base  and  on  the  apex  is  an  ivorj^-yellowish 
spot.  Hemelytra  olive-testaceous,  remotely  punctured  mlh  brown ;  tho 
costal  edge,  base,  tip  exteriorly,  several  Inrgeand  occasionally  coalescing 
spots  beyond  the  middle  and  base,  interior  edge  and  apex  of  the  clavus  and 
interior  corner  and  apex  of  the  cuneus  dark  brown ;  cuneus  broad,  short, 
acute,  sharply  incised  at  base ;  membrane  transparent ;  the  ner\'ure8  of 
the  areole,  the  middle  of  their  margin,  a  small  spot  beyond,  and  a  vestige 
at  base  brown.  Venter  black,  x>olisned,  remotely,  minutely  yellowish 
pubescent,  finely,  remotely,  obsoletely  punctured ;  genital  pieces  of  the 
lemale  piceous. 

Length,  3J-4  millimeters.    Width  across  the  humeri,  IJ  millimeters. 

Tiniccphalusj  Fieber. 

T.  simplex,  new  species. — Pale  green,  opaque,  rather  robust,  minutely, 
densely  pubescent.  Head  broad  and  short ;  cranium  convex ;  the  base 
of  tylus  and  each  side  of  middle  dusky ;  antenna)  piceous ;  the  basal 
joint  blackish ;  second  joint  slender,  of  uniform  thickness  throughout, 
length  equal  to  that  of  the  pronotum  and  scutellum  united ;  third  joint 
about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  second,  and  about  twice  the  length  of 
the  apical  joint ;  the  two  last  gradually  tai)ering  to  the  tip ;  rostrum 
reaching  to  the  intermediate  coxse,  the  tip  piceous.  Pronotum  trape- 
zoidal, transverse,  impuncturcd;  the  callosities  covered  b^  ^V^stf3«^s^^ 
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transverse  stripe ;  lateral  margins  regularly  cai*ving  toward  the  head. 
Legs  pale  greenish,  or  with  dark  tips  to  the  tibisa  and  tarsal  joints. 
Scutellum  yellow  in  some  specimens.  Hemelytra  with  longer,  erect 
hairs  about  the  base  and  costal  margin ;  the  membrane  brown,  with  the 
costal  nervule  black.  Tergum  black,  with  the  connexivum  and  apex  of 
the  anal  segment  green ;  venter  yellowish,  densely  whitish  sericeous ; 
pubescent. 

Length  to  tip  of  venter,  3  millimeters }  width  across  the  humeri,  1} 
millimeters. 

Collected  in  Colorado. 

PlagiognathuSj  Fieber. 

P.  obscurusj  new  species. — Elongate  aval,  dull  black  or  fuscous,  clothed 
with  yellowish  pubescence.  Head  black,  or  blackish  piceons,  the  occi- 
pital ridge  pale ;  face  moderately  convex,  obliquely  inclining,  smooth, 
sparingly  pubescent ;  tylns  abruptly  prominent,  black ;  cheeks  black ; 
the  gula  black ;  bucculse  margined  with  yellow ;  labrumandset»  yellow; 
the  rostrum  yellow  or  pale  piceous,  shining,  reaching  a  little  beyond  the 
posterior  coxsd ;  the  basal  joint  black,  a  little  longer  than  the  head ;  an- 
teunsB  black,  or  blackish  fuscous,  minutely  hairy ;  basal  joint  yellow  at 
tip;  the  third  and  fourth  joints  paler  than  the  others.  Pronotum 
broader  than  long,  polished,  obsoletely  wrinkled,  slightly  more  closely 
pubescent  in  the  males  than  in  the  females ;  humeral  angles  a  little 
prominent,  subacute ;  posterior  margin  regularly  bowed,  the  edge  de- 
flexed  ;  lateral  margins  oblique,  hardly  sinuated  ;  the  sides  steeply  de- 
clining, with  the  carinate  edge  blunt;  anterior  submargih  collar-like, 
sinuated  in  the  middle ;  the  cs^losities  very  slightly  elevated,  broad  and 
long,  coalescing  inwardly.  Pectus  piceous  or  black,  bald,  shining; 
edges  of  the  anterior  acetabulae  and  xyphus,  meso-pleural  piece,  tegula, 
and  surface  adjacent  to  the  posterior  acetabulib  more  or  less  yellow: 
legs,  including  the  coxiR,  bright  yellow, soinetimes  tinged  with  piceous; 
the  anterior  jiud  intermediate  femora  slightly  sprinkled  with  brown  near 
the  tip,  and  on  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  with  a  few  brown  dots ; 
knees  with  a  black  dot;  tarsi  more  or  less  piceous  at  base  and  tip;  nails 
black.  Scutellum  minutel}-  obsoletely  rugulose,  black,  shining,  having 
a  yellow  V,  formed  by  the  tip  of  the  lateral  margins.  Hemelytra  black 
or  piceous,  closely  coated  with  yellowish  pubescence;  corium  at  base, 
with  a  pale  yellowish,  elongated  si)ot,  which  runs  along  the  suture  Aud 
extends  upon  theclavus  to  behind  the  middle;  there  is  also  a  vestige 
beyond  the  clavus,  a  small  spot  at  the  exterior  ti}>  and  a  large  spot  on 
the  cuneus  touching  its  base ;  membrauo  smoke-brown  ;  the  basal  edge, 
nervures  of  the  areole,  and  a  paler  spot  on  the  middle  also  yellowish. 
Venter  piceous,  minutely  pubescent;  the  sui)erior  genital  appendages 
of  the  male  yellowish,  and  the  lateral  appendage  blackish.  The  deeply 
colored  fenialos  usually  have  the  venter  black,  more  or  less  invaded  by 
yellow  or  whitish  spots  on  the  middle  and  sides. 

Length,  4  millimeters;  width  across  the  humeri,  IJ  millimeters. 

This  is  a  very  common  species  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Specimens  have  i)assed  through  my  hands  which  had  been  collected  in 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  &c.  The  present  specimeus  were  brought  from  Colorado. 
In  Maryland  the  individuals  are  frequently  to  be  seen  upon  the  flowers 
of  the  ox-eye  daisy.  Upon  being  approacheil  they  suddenly  run  down 
beneath  the  calyx  of  the  flower. 
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Agalliasteay  Fieber. 

A.  associatus.  New  species. — General  fonn  of  A,  puUcarius^  Fallen. 
Shining  black.  Head  black,  polished,  impanctured;  cranium  indented  on 
the  middle ;  eyes  brown,  the  orbits  posteriorly  yellow ;  antennae  stout,  dull 
black ;  the  second  joint  cylindrical,  as  thick  as  the  basal  one,  about  two- 
thirds  as  long  as  the  third  and  fourth  united ;  third  and  fourth  almost 
equal  in  thickness,  the  latter  shorter,  tapering  slenderly  toward  the  tip. 
Eostrnm  yellow,  reaching  to  the  posterior  cox®.  Pronotum  transverse, 
moderately  flat,  polished,  obsoletely  rugulose,  minutely  punctured,  trans- 
versely impressed  near  the  front ;  the  sides  oblique,  straight.  Scutellura 
obsoletely,  minutely  scabrous,  pubescent.  Legs  bright  yellow.  Hem- 
elytra  brownish  black,  with  minute,  yellowish,  pubescence,  obsoletely, 
coarsely  punctured,  and  minutely  scabrous ;  membrane  smoke-brown, 
the  nervule  blackish ;  wings  white.  Abdomen  black,  with  minute  yel- 
lowish pubescence. 

Length,  2  millimeters ;  width  across  the  humeri,  scarcely  1  millimeter. 

Brought  from  Ogden,  Utah,  by  the  survey. 

Family  Aradid^. 

Aradus^  Fab. 

A.  rectus.  Say,  (Heteropt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  29,  No.  4.) — Obtained  in 
Colorado.  It  inhabits  also  Missouri,  Florida,  New  Mexico,  British 
America,  New  England,  &c. 

Family  Phymatid-s:. 

Pkymata^  Latr. 

P.  erosttj  Linn.,  (Systema  Naturae  ed.  xii,  vol.  II,  p.  718,  No.  19 ;)  Gi- 
mex  scorpiOy  De  Geer,  (M^moires,  HI,  p.  350,  PI.  35,  Fig.  13.) — Brought 
from  Colorado ;  but  it  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  a  great  part  of  North 
America,  extending  south  into  Mexico  and  California. 

Family  Eeduvid^. 
NahiSy  Latr. 

1.  N.  imcriptusy  Kirby,  (Fauna  Boreali  Amer.,  p.  280,  No.  391.)^-In- 
habits  Colorado,  Indian  Territory,  &c.,  and  is  quite  common  in  the  At- 
lantic region. 

2.  N.  snbcoleoptratusj  Kirby,  (ih.j  p.  282,  No.  393.) — ^This  is  a  common 
inhabitant  of  Colorado,  Dakota,  Canada,  and  the  Northern  States  gen 
erally.    Specimens  occur  fully  winged. 

Sinea,  Amyot  et  Serv. 

&  multispinosa,  De  Geer,  (M6moires,  III,  p.  348,  PI.  35,  Fig.  11 ;)  Re- 
duvius  raptatorius^  Say,  (Amer.  Entora.,  PI.  31.) — Brought  from  Colo- 
rado ;  but  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  greater  part  of  North  America,  from 
Quebec  in  Canada  to  Southern  Mexico. 

Fitchia,  St&l. 

F.  nigro-viitataj  St4l.,  (Ofvetsigt  af  Kong.  Vetens.  Akad.  Forhandl., 
1866,  p.  296.)— Collected  in  Cache  Valley,  Utah,  and  at  l?o\<»C»^\:}QA^i-- 
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dian  Territoiy.    The  aplerons  form  has  a  oonspicnous  black  vitta  on 
the  dorsal  middle  of  the  abdomen. 

DiploduSj  Amyot  et  Serv. 

2>.  luridusy  St&l.,  (Stettiner  Entom,  Zeitnng,  vol.  23,  p.  452.) — Ob- 
tained in  Colorado.    It  is  a  common  species  in  the  Atlantic  region* 

Pindusj  Bt&l. 

P.  80<4m,  New  species. — ^Pale  ftisco-fulvous,  or  fnlvo-testaceoas, 
sparsely  and  slenderly  pabesceot.  Form  and  aspect  of  Diplodus  luriduSj 
St&l.  IJpper  side  of  head  black ;  the  upper  cheeks,  a  slender  line  along 
the  middle,  a  shorter  one  on  the  impressed  line  extending  from  the  anten- 
nae to  the  ocelli,  a  third  broader  line  running  from  the  middle  of  the  eye 
posteriorly,  and  the  under  side  of  the  head  pale  fulvous  or  testaceous; 
the  tylus  and  a  streak  on  the  upper  line  of  the  lower  cheeks  blackish ; 
the  surface  both  above  and  below  and  the  rostrum  with  minute,  grayish 
pubescence ;  eyes  brown ;  antennsa  dull  fulvous,  fuscous  on  the  upper 
side  and  at  base  and  tip  of  the  first  two  joints ;  the  secodd  joint  about 
one-third  the  length  of  the  basal  one;  third  much  stouter  than  the 
second,  fully  twice  as  long  as  it,  tapering  toward  the  tip.  Hostrum 
reaching  to  the  anterior  coxsb,  testaceous  at  base,  becoming  darker 
until  finally  piceous  at  tip.  Pronotum  clothed  with  dense,  minute,  hoary 
pubescence;  the  anterior  lobe  blackish,  with  its  lateral  carina  pale 
fulvous ;  posterior  and  lateral  margins  of  the  posterior  lobe  yellowish- 
white;  posterior  angles  each  with  a  moderately  short,  smooth  subconi- 
cal,  piceous  tooth,  and  the  carinse  each  side  terminated  behind  with  a 
similar  tooth :  pectus  and  coxad  shining  black:  the  sides  usually  with  a 
broad,  irregular,  fulvous  stripe  along  the  middle  and  posterior  pleurse. 
Legs  yellow,  very  hairy;  all  the  femora  a  little  tumid  near  the  tip, 
sprinkled  with  fuscous;  tip  of  tibiie  and  whole  of  tarsi,  including  the 
nails,  blackish  piceous.  Scutellum  piceous,  having  a  V-shaped  eleva- 
tion, which  is  rufous  or  yellow  ;  the  subuiargin  broadly  grooved ;  the 
margins  and  tip  yellow.  Hcmelytra  smoke-brown;  the  principal  ele- 
vated nervurcs,  costal  margin,  and  cuneus  pale  testaceous;  membrane 
pale  brown,  i^aler  at  tip ;  the  nervules  very  dark  brown.  Tergum  rufous, 
or  rufo-flavous ;  the  connexivum  yellow,  having  blackish,  subquadrate 
interruptions;  the  i)osterior  segment  margined  behind  with  blackish; 
venter  minutely  scabrous,  black,  the  middle  line  and  sides  broadly  ful- 
vous; its  connexivum  yellow,  with  a  black,  large  spot  at  the  apex  of 
each  segment. 

Length  to  tip  of  abdomen,  10-12  millimeters;  width  across  the  humeri, 
2-2^  millimeters. 

Brought  from  the  region  of  Snake  Eiver,  Idaho.  It  inhabits  also 
Kansas,  Dakota,  and  Arizona. 

MilyaSy  St&l. 

M.  cincttis,  Fab.,  (Ent.  Syst.,  IV,  p.  199,  No.  20.)— Collected  at  Chey- 
enne, June,  1809.  It  is  tolerably  common  throughout  the  Atlantic  and 
extends  southwest  into  Texas. 

Rerega^  Amyot  et  Serv. 

A  spiasipes,  Say,  (Jour.  Acad.  Phila.,  fV,  p.  328 ;  Amer.  Entom.,  vol. 
II,  PI.  31,  Fig.  3.) — Obtained  in  Colorado.    This  speceis  seems  to  be 
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confined  to  western  Forth  America^  no  qieoimens  having  been  discov- 
ered east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver. 

MelaTiolesteSy  St&l. 

1.  M.picipes,  H.  Schf.,  (Wanz.  Ina,  vol.  VIII,  p.  62,  PI.  269,  Fig.  831.)— 
Collected  j>y  Dr.  E.  Palmer,  near  Fbrt  Cobb,  Indian  Territory ;  it  has 
been  found  as  far  west  as  San  Francisco,  and  is  common  in  many  parts 
of  the  Atlantic- and  Gulf  States. 

2.  M.  abdoininalis,  H.  Schf.,  (Wanz.  Ins.,  vol.  VIII.  p.  63,  PL  269,  Fig. 
832.) — ^Foond  with  the  preceding.  A  specimen  of  this  species  has  been 
sent  to  me  from  Southwestern  Mexico. 

Stenopodtty  Lap. 

&  cinereaj  Laporte,  (Easai  sur  les  Hemipt^res,  p.  26^  PI.  52,  Fig.  2.) — 
A  pupa  of  this  species  was  obtained  by  Dr.  B.  Palmer,  near  Fort  Cobb. 
It  is  a  species  well  known  from  Cuba,  Texas,  and  Flwida. 

Family  Sald^. 

Salda,  Fab. 

1.  8.  intersiiUaliSj  Say,  (Jour.  Acad.  Phila.,  IV,  p.  324.) — Collected 
at  Snake  Biver,  Idaho,  and  by  Dr.  Palmer  at  Fort  Defiance,  New 
Mexico.  It  extends  east  into  New  England,  and  along  the  Atlantic 
region  into  Maryland. 

2.  &.  coriacea.  New  species. — General  form  of  8.  liMoralis^  Linn.,  of 
Europe.  Black,  polished;  face  densely,  minutely  shagreeued,  hairy; 
cranium  minutely  pubescent,  faintly  grooved  on  the  middle ;  before  the 
ocelli  are  two  raised  tubercles,  placed  remotely  from  each  other ;  tylus 
and  labnim  yellowish ;  the  rostrum  piceons,  reaching  to  the  posterior 
GOXflB.  Eyes  large,  prominent,  brown,  placed  very  obliquely.  AntennaB 
black,  slender;  the  second  joint  sometimes  pale  piceous,  more  than  twice 
as  long  as  the  basal  one;  the  third  and  fourth  subequal  in  length.  Pro- 
notum  trapezoidal,  the  anterior  side  very  much  shorter  than  the  basal; 
the  lateral  m;irgins  very  oblique,  hardly  arcuated,  the  edge  recurved ; 
surface  minutely  shagreened,  sparsely  pubescent ;  the  callosities  obso- 
lete, their  locality  faintly  convex,  with  an  indented,  punctured,  trans- 
verse line  i)osteriorly ;  the  posterior  angles  acute,  with  the  margin 
behind  the  humeri  very  acutely  oblique.  Legs  honey-yellow,  or  smoke- 
brown,  usually  darkened  at  the  tip  of  tibad  and  on  the  ends  of  the  tarsal 
joints.  Pectus  highly  polished,  remotely,  minutely  pubescent,  minutely 
wrinkled.  Scutellum  densely,  minutely  granulated.  Heraelytra  very 
convex,  widest  at  some  distance  behind  the  middle,  ver>'  considerably 
polished,  remotely,  coarsely,  obsoletely  punctured;  the  clavus  bounded 
on  the  inner  submargin  and  outer  suture  by  an  indented  line  of  punc- 
tures ;  membrane  coalescing  with  the  corinm,  indistinctly  piceous,  some- 
times with  about  three  faintly  yellowish  spots  between  the  long  nervures. 
Venter  brilliant  black,  closely,  minutely  punctured,  coated  with  fine, 
sparse  pubescence. 

Length,  6-7  millimeters.  Width  across  the  humeri,  2  millimeters. 
Greatest  width  across  the  corium,  3^  mUUnieters. 

Brought  from  Ogden,  Utah.  It  is  also  found  in  New  England,  Brit- 
ish Anerica,  and  Ulinoia. 
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Family  YsLiiDiB. 
Macroveliay  Uhler. 

General  form  of  Microvelia^  Westwood,  but  much  more  elongated. 
Head  long  and  narrow,  sabconically  narrowing  toward  the  tip:  the 
division  l^fore  the  eyes  several  times  longer  than  that  behind  them; 
craniom  arched,  carving  downward ;  the  tylns  short,  forming  a  narrow, 
blunt  carina  at  the  anterior  extremity.  Antenn®  slender,  reaching 
beyond  the  tip  of  the  scutellum ;  the  basal  joint  stontest,  narrowed  at 
base,  a  little  curved ;  second  a  little  shorter,  stout,  enlarged  toward  the 
tip  ]  third  and  fourth  very  slender,  subequal  in  length  to  the  basal  one. 
Eyes  round,  placed  on  the  sides  a  little  below  the  upper  line  of  vertex 
and  near  the  occiput  Ocelli  in  contact  with  the  inner  margin  of  the 
eyes.  Eostrum  very  slender,  reaching  beyond  the  interior  coxsb  ;  the 
basal  joint  very  short,  ring-like;  the  second  joint  very  long,  about  three 
times  as  long  as  the  apical  one.  Thorax  subcylindrical,  widened  behind, 
bilobate  by  reason  of  a  transverse  constriction  before  the  middle ;  the 
anterior  lobe  with  a  tumid  callosity  each  side;  coUum  distinctly  defined; 
humeral  angles  knob-like,  posterior  margin  of  pronotum  scntellum-like, 
the  tip  bluntly  rounded.  Hemelytra  narrower  than  the  abdomen;  the 
corium  nanow,  and  with  the  membrane  occupying  also  its  inner  margin. 
Legs  long  and  slender. 

M.  Hamii.  New  species. — Fulvous,  or  reddish-brown,  finely  pubescent; 
the  cranium  bounded  each  side  against  the  eyes  by  an  impressed,  oblique 
line,  on  the  inner  margin  of  which  is  a  blunt,  faintly  elevated,  oblique 
carina ;  the  middle  line  slender,  fuscous;  cheeks  and  gular  surface  bla^- 
ish ;  the  space  behind  the  eyes  transversely  tumid,  the  ridge  joining 
inward  to  the  slender  carina,  which  runs  along  the  whole  length  ana 
forms  a  substitute  for  the  bucculae.  Eyes  dark  brown.  Antennse  yel- 
lowish-testaceous; the  ends  of  the  joints  darker,  and  the  two  apical 
joints  a  little  infuscated.  Pronotum  bright  I'ulvous,  coarsely,  remotely 
punctured  with  fuscous,  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  anterior  lobe 
and  disk,  with  a  feebly  elevated,  longitudinal  line ;  just  behind  the  col- 
lum  are  two  very  slightly  elevated,  approximate  tubercles;  sides  before 
the  posterior  lobe  emargiuated,  the  latero-posterior  margins  sinuated 
and  the  edge  recurved.  Pectus  black,  with  the  margins  of  the  pleural 
segments  fulvous.  Legs  pale  yellow ;  the  knees,  tips,  and  a  cloud  upon 
the  femora  and  the  tarsi,  dusky.  Hemelytra  in  the  fully  winged,  fus- 
cous, silvery  pubescent,  with  a  large  white  spot  at  base,  the  costal  mar- 
gin and  sometimes  the  inner  margin  of  corium  blackish;  membrane 
paler  near  the  tip.  Conuexivum  pale,  with  a  dark  spot  at  the  tip  of 
each  segment;  venter  pale  fulvous,  densely  golden  pubescent,  the  sides, 
superiorly,  with  a  broad,  blackish  stripe  not  quite  reaching  to  the  tip. 
The  short- winged  form  has  the  hemelytra  dark  brown,  with  a  streak  of 
white  at  base. 

Length,  4-5  millimeters ;  width  across  the  humeri,  1-1 J  millimeters. 

Obtained  at  Fort  Defiance,  New  Mexico.  The  species  is  named  after 
Dr.  George  H.  Horn,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  specimens  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona. 

Family  Hydrgi^ietrid^. 

Hygrotrechus^  St&l. 

U,  remigis^  Say,  (^Hemipt.,  New  Harmony,  p.  35,  No.  2.) — ^Brought  from 
Colorado;  and  Koss  Fork,  Idaho. 
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LimnoirechuSj  8t&L 

L.marginatuSj  Say,  (Hemipt.,  New  HarmoDyy  p.36y  No.  2.) — ^From  Snake 
Eiver,  Idaho. 

Family  NaucobiDuE. 

AmbrystiSj  St&l.  i 

A.  Sigrioretiy  Stal.,  (Stettiner  Entom.  Zeitung,  1862,  vol.  XXIII,  p.    , 
460.)— From  Eed  Butte  and  near  Fort  Fetterman.    The  specimens  ori^- 
nal]y  described  were  from  Mexico.    It  is  the  most  beautiful  species 
thus  far  discovered  in  North  America. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SALTATORIAL  ORTHOPTERA  OF  THE  ROOKY 

MOUNTAIN  REGIOiNS. 

By  Pbofbssob  Oybus  Thomas. 
L— SOUECES  OF  INFORMATION. 

Having  had  the  opportunity  during  the  last  three  summers  of  travel- 
ing over  much  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  in  connection  with  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor F.  V.  Hayden,  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  large  collections  of 
Orthoptera.  It  is  true  that  the  opportunity  for  studying  the  habits  of 
the  various  species  has  been  limited,  as  we  are  constantly  moving  from 
point  to  point  while  in  the  field.  Yet  I  have  collected  considerable  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  distribution  and  the  comparative  numbers  of 
the  different  species,  especially  of  the  two  families  of  the  saltatorial 
Orthoptera^  to  which  my  attention  has  been  more  particularly  directed, 
Locustidcd  and  Acrididce.  During  these  three  seasons  I  have  visited 
the  following  Tenitories,  to  wit :  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  making  collections  in  each. 

In  addition  to  my  own  collections  I  have  had  access  to  and  free  use 
of  the  collection  made  by  Dr.  Palmer  in  Northern  Arizona,  and  to  some 
collections  in  the  Agricultural  Department  made  by  various  persons  in 
different  parts  of  tlie  West.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Taylor,  of  San 
Francisco,  for  some  valuable  California  specimens,  among  wbich  I  found 
four  new  sp(H)ies.  Mr.  Charles  R.  Dodge,  Assistant  Entomologist  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  who  visited  Nebraska,  Colorado^  and  Kan- 
sas during  the  past  summer,  very  kindly  submitted  his  entire  collection 
of  Orthoptera  to  my  use.  From  this  I  obtained  several  species  wbich 
have  not  hitherto  been  described. 

Several  of  my  new  species  have  been  figured  by  Professor  T.  Glover, 
and  will  be  found  among  the  numerous  plates  of  insects  placed  on  exhi- 
bition in  the  museum  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  where,  also,  the 
type  specimens  are  deposited.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  S.  I.  Smith,  of 
Connecticut,  for  a  suit  of  New  England  Acrididce  for  comparison;  to 
Theophilns  Rogan,  esq.,  of  Russelville,  East  Tennessee,  for  specimens 
of  Orthoptera  from  that  section,  enabling  me  to  verify  some  of  De 
Haan's  names;  and  also  to  Mr.  J.  Middleton,  of  Northwest  Pennsylvania^ 
for  specimens  from  that  mountain  section. 


«■  ■  V 
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I  take  gre^t  pleasure  in  aekDOwledgiug  the  many  favors  xeceived  from 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  return  thanks  therefor,  and  also  to 
Professor  Buird  and  Dr.  Gill  for  the  valuable  suggestions  made  in  regard 
to  my  work, 

II.— INTEODUCTORY  EEMiVRKS. 

My  study  of  the  Orthoptera  has  not  been  sufficiently  extended  and 
thorough  to  enable  me  to  form  an  arrangement  of  the  various  divisions 
and  subdivisions  that  is  wholly  satisfactory  to  myself.  Yet  it  is  pro|>er 
tiiat  I  should  at  least  indicate  that  system  which  I  prefer,  as  it  must  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  determine  the  characters  selected  to  distinguish 
tlie  different  groups,  and  the  comparative  value  I  attach  to  them. 

Therefore,  without  attempting  at  this  time  to  discuss  fully  the  reasons 
therefor,  I  will  state  the  order  in  which  I  believe  the  larger  divisions 
should  be  arranged,. and  the  leadiug  principles  upon  which  it  is  based. 

Holding,  as  I  do,  the  Cuvierian  idea  of  four  distinct  types  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  as  explained  and  unfolded  by  Agassiz,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  look  further  than  the  Articulata  for  the  primary  basis  of  an 
arrangement  of  a  single  order  of  insects.  Within  the  limits  of  this 
group  or  "  branch  "  are  to  be  found  all  grades  of  development  of  the 
type,  from  its  lowest  and  most  obscure  to  its  highest  form,  from  the 
germ  to  the  perfect  animal.  But  the  relations  of  the  divisions  of  this 
group — tiiat  is,  of  the  Annelides,  Crustaceans,  and  Insects — to  each  other, 
must,  to  a  certain  extent,  determine  the  arrangement  of  the  divisions 
of  these  classes.  The  principles  and  reasons  that  cause  us  to  place  the 
Insects  above  the  Crustaceans  in  the  scale  of  being  must,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  followed  out,  determine  the  position  of  the  various  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  the  Insects  in  regard  to  each  other. 

While  1  cannot  wholly  agree  with  Dr.  Packard  as  to  the  value  he 
attaches  to  the  different  divisions  of  the  Articulata^  yet  I  prefer  his 
arrangement  of  the  orders*  of  the  Ilexapod  Insects  to  any  I  have  seen. 
This  system,  starting  with  Neuroptera  as  the  lowest  in  the  scale,  ascends 
in  two  branches,  one  through  the  IHptera  and  Lcpidoptera  to  the  Hyme- 
naptera  as  the  highest  in  the  class;  the  other  through  the  Orthoptera 
and  Hemiptera  to  the  Coleoptera^  but  this  last  branch  does  not  reach 
as  high  a  point  as  that  attained  by  the  other.  He  places  the  Orthoptera 
not  directly  above  the  Neuroptera  but  sub-parallel  to  it.  I  believe  that 
this  arrangement  gives  the  true  position  to  the  Orthojytera^  for  while  this 
order,  as  a  whole,  stands  higher  than  the  other  yet  it  is  not  absolutely 
above  it.  In  other  words,  if  I  were  an  advocate  of  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  the  development  of  genera  and  si>ecies  from  lower  forms,  I 
would  certainly  hold  that  the  Ortltoptera  were  not  developed  from  the 
Neuroptera^  but  that  both  orders  arose  from  th^  Myriapodaj  CriMfacea^oi 
some  form  of  being  lower  than  that  found  in  the  Hexapod  Insects. 

Although  I  am  not  a  disciple  of  this  great  naturalist,  yet  I  believe  we 
may  make  use  of  the  idea  of  development,  which  was  advanced  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Lamark,  to  assist  us  in  lixing  the  position  of  the  various 
groups  in  the  scale  of  being.  As  the  highest  form  of  a  given  type,  (one 
of  the  four  grand  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,)  in  its  passage  fix)m 
the  germ  ro  the  adult  state,  assumes  for  a  time  the  lower  leading  forms 
of  that  type,  it  follows  that  the  various  gioups  within  that  type  stand 
exactly  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  that  they  would  if  the  higher 

•I  follow  most  entomologists,  applying  the  name  Order  to  the  group  he  calls  Snb- 
erder,  and  Sab-class  to  the  division  he  calls  Order.  See  his  Guide  to  ib«  Study  of 
insects. 
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wero  absolutely  developed  from  the  lower.  Therefore,  while  we  shonld 
not  rely  upon  this  as  our  only  guide  in  arranging  the  groups,  yet  it  may 
be  nsed  to  assist  us. 

While  no  system  will  fully  accord  with  all  the  tests  which  can  be 
applied  to  it,  I  thiuk  that  of  Dr.  Packard  comes  nearer  to  it  than  any  I 
have  seen.  But  when  we  turn  to  his  arrangement  of  the  various  fami- 
lies in  Orthaptera^  it  api)ears  to  me  he  has  somewhat  abandoned  the 
principles  that  guided  him  in  fixing  the  position  of  the  orders.  I  am 
aware  that  he  has  followed  the  system  proposed  by  Mr.  Scudder,  which 
is  founded  on  that  of  Burmeister,  but  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  IScudder 
selected  a  somewhat  different  basis  for  his  system  from  that  adopted  by 
Dr.  Packard.  Judging  from  the  arrangement  adopted  by  the  latter  in 
regard  to  the  larger  groups,  I  suppose  ho  was  guided  more  by  the 
external  form  and  mode  of  life  than  the  former — ^not  that  he  neglected 
the  internal  anatomy,  embryology,  &c. — but  that  the  external  anatomy, 
homologies  and  modes  of  lite  had  more  influence  upon  his  arrangement 
than  ui)on  that  of  Mr.  Scudder  or  Burmeiater,  whom  the  latter  follows. 

Although  I  have  not  studied  all  the  families  with  that  care  and 
thoroughness  that  will  enable  me  to  speak  with  confidence,  yet  I  am 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  same  principles  and  process  of  reasoning 
that  led  Dr.  Packard  to  aiTange  the  orders  in  the  relative  position  in 
which  he  has  placed  them  will  reverse  his  arrangement  of  the  families 
of  the  Orthoptera. 

Fieber's  airangement,*  if  considered  as  descending,  comes  nearer  to 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  plan  than  any  other  I  have  seen.  It  is 
as  follows — 

Tribe  1,  Orthoptera  genuina : 

Sec      I,  Cursoria , Fam.  1,  Blattina. 

Sec    II,  Gressoria Fam.  2,  Mantodea. 

Fam.  3,  Phasmode^u 

Sec.  Ill,  Saltatoria Fam.  4,  Acridiodea. 

Fam.  5,  Locustiua. 
Fam.  6,  Gryllodea. 

Sec  IV,  Fossoria Fam.  7,  Gryllotalpina. 

Fam.  8,  Xyodea. 
Tribe  II,  Harmoptera Fam.  9,  Forficulina. 

I  think  the  division  of  the  Crickets  into  three  families  can  scarcely  be 
maintained ;  I  also  think  the  Locmtina  and  Oryllodea  should  be  com- 
bined in  a  group  as  distinct  from  the  Acridiodea.  The  proper  position 
of  the  Forficulidcn  is  somewhat  puzzling,  for  if  we  look  at  the  external 
form  and  habits  they  would  undoubtedly  approach  nearer  to  the  Blaitidce 
than  any  other  family;  but  if  we  take  the  internal  anatomy  as  our  guide, 
they  descend  to  the  foot  of  the  order. 

I  worfld  therefore  arrange  the  various  divisions  in  the  following 
descending  order,  the  position  of  the  Forficulidce  being  given  with  much 
doubt — 

I.  Sub-order  Pseudo-orthoptera Fam.  1,  Forflcnlidse. 

II.  Sub-order  Orthoptera  genuina : 

1.  Tribe  Cursoria Fam.  2,  Blattidae. 

2.  Tribe  Gressoria Fam.  3,  Mantida;. 

Fam.  4,  Phasmidse. 

3.  Tribe  Saltatoria: 

Sec.  1 Fam.  5,  Acrididae. 

Sec.  2 :  .Fam.  6,  LocustidsB. 

Fam*  7^  Gr^AiSAja^ 

*  Kelcb;  Kemit  Orihop.,  0\>eTS,  \B&^ 
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Mr.  Scndder's  arrangement  appears  to  depend  upon  the  position  of  the 
wings  during  the  different  stages  of  growth.  As  these  organs  in  the 
Saltatoria  change  position  during  the  different  stages  of  growth,  he  con- 
siders this  group  as  ranking  higher  than  the  others,  in  which  they  retaia 
their  primitive  position.  But  does  this  correspond  with  the  other  im- 
portant characters  t  With  some  it  undoubtedly  does,  but  with  others 
it  does  not.  Lacaze-Duthiers,  who  has  studied  with  much  care  the 
genital  organs  of  the  various  oi'ders,  states,*  that  if  we  take  the  devel- 
opment of  the  ovipositor  as  a  guide,  the  divisions  of  this  order  will 
arrange  themselves  as  follows :  LocxiaUdcBy  Chryllidos^  MantidcBj  Phasmidofj 
BlaitidcBj  AcrididcB,  Farficulidce ;  thus  placing  all  the  families  of  the 
nou-saltatorial,  genuine  OrtJioptera  between  the  two  sections  of  the  Sal- 
tatoria. 

Gerstaecker  t  brings  the  families  of  the  saltatorial  group  together,  but 
in  a  different  order  from  that  of  Mr.  Scudder,  placing  Gryllodea  as  the 
highest  of  this  group,  and  next  to  Fhaamidea, 

If  we  examine  carefully  the  elaborate  researches  of  L^on  Dufour,  upon 
the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Orthopteraj  published  in  the  Me- 
moires  de  Vlmttiini  of  France,  vol.  vii,  1841,  we  will  see  the  difficulty  of 
attempting  to  form  an  arrangement  of  the  families  based  wholly  on 
internal  anatomy.  The  nervous  system,  digestive  apparatus,  genital 
organs,  &c.,  will  lead  to  different  results.  For  example,  if  we  take  the 
nervous  system  as  our  guide,  the  result  will  be  to  place  the  Acrididce  at 
the  head  of  the  column,  and,  according  to  L.  Dufour,  the  Orthoptera  at 
the  head  of  the  class.}  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  examine  the  digestive 
apparatus,  we  find  the  salivary  glands  of  the  same  family  the  least  de- 
veloped of  any  in  the  order.  And  these  contradictions  are  so  well 
balanced  that  the  preponderance  is  not  sufficiently  marked  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  system.  There  is  perhaps  one  exception  to  this  statement,  to 
wit:  if  guided  by  internal  anatomy  alone  we  will,  perhaps,  be  compelled 
to  place  {\\Q Forjiculidce  as  the  lowest  in  the  order;  and  it  is  quite  i>os- 
sible  that  such  is  its  proper  position. 

If  we  take  the  external  form  as  our  fruide  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by 
the  stronjLr  resemblance  of  the  (Jetithopldli  and  Udco2)sy  lice  to  the  crustacean 
form.  And  when  we  Icaru  the  habits  of  the  former  this  resemblence 
assumes  still  more  importance,  as  we  find  them  along  the  margins  of 
water-courses,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  damp  places,  hiding  under  stones 
in  caves,  and  away  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

I  have  often  had  my  attention  called  to  the  general  resemblance  of  the 
Tridactyli  to  the  Tcttigi^  and  the  anatomical  researches  of  Leon  Dufour 
show  this  external  similarity  to  be  more  than  fancied,  for  he  remarks:  § 
•'  That  the  genus  TciriVj  (Teitix,)  founded  by  Latrcille,  appears  to  have 
been  created  by  nature  to  serve  as  the  connecting-link  between  the 
Trldactt/li  and  AcridiU^  If  we  trace  the  habits  of  these  two  groups,  the 
suggestion  of  this  author  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  result.  The  Tri- 
dactyli  are  found  along  the  banks  of  streams  and  ponds ;  in  fact,  I  have 
noticed  myriads  of  theu)  leaping  on  and  oft*  the  surface  of  the  water 
when  the  soft  sand  into  which  they  had  burrowed  was  disturbed. 

At  the  next  step  from  the  moisture  toward  the  dry  localities  we  find 
the  TcttigL  Find  a  spot  where  the  summer  sun  has  dried  up  a  small 
pond  of  water  and  there  you  are  apt  to  notice  an  abundance  of  speci- 
mens of  both  these  groups ;  at  least,  this  has  been  the  case  in  that  part 

*  Aunales  dcs  Sci.  Nat.  Zool.,  torn,  xvii,  (1852,)  p.  237. 
t  Carus,  Hanilbuc'li  der  Zoologie,  U. 
X  Mem.  do  I'lnst.,  vii,  282. 
$  Op.  cit.,  315. 
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of  the  conntry  where  most  of  my  examinations  have  been  made.  In  the 
Bocky  Mountain  region,  where  there  is  bnt  little  moisture,  and  the  land 
is  elevated  and  dry,  individuals  of  these  genera  are  seldom  to  be  met 
with.  But  I  will  not  attempt  to  develop  fully  this  thought  at  this  time^ 
as  I  have  alluded  to  it  more  incidentally  than  otherwise. 

The  attempt  to  raise  the  smaller  divisions  to  families,  and  to  give 
them  names  with  a  termination  indicating  that  they  are  family  groups, 
has  been  carried  to  an  extent  that  I  think  is  wholly  unwarranted  by  the 
distinctions.  Family  characters,  until  these  gi'oups  were  broken  up  of 
late  years  by  the  unnecessary  inroads  made  upon  them,  were  the  best 
marked  and  most  natural  of  any  in  the  entire  class.  But  how  are  they 
now  f  I  cannot  answer  in  regard  to  other  orders,  as  my  entomological 
studies  have  been  conliued  almost  exclusively  to  the  saltatorial  Orthap- 
tera  ;  but  in  this  division  of  this  order  they  are  almost  wholly  worthless. 
For  example,  this  group,  which  was  formerly  generally  divided  into  but 
three,  and  never,  I  believe,  into  more  than  five  families,  is  now  separated 
by  Walker*  into  twenty-one  5  and  Qi^Uidcey  although  as  comprehensive 
as  formerly,  holds  no  higher  position  as  a  group  than  StenopelmatidtB, 
OedipodidcBy  or  even  the  single  genus  Trifjonopteryx.  By  such  an  ar- 
rangement we  are  told,  in  effect,  that  there  is  less  difference  between 
Oryllotalpa  and  OecanthuSy  or  Tridactylvs  and  Phalangapsia^  than  there  is 
between  Tlutmnotrizon  and  Anahrus^  or  Opomola  and  Xiphocera.  Such 
a  system  is  but  adding  confusion  where  there  should  be  order,  and 
renders  that  more  difficult  and  complex  which  the  increase  in  scientific 
knowledge  ought  to  simplify  and  make  plainer  and  more  easily  under- 
stood. 

The  family,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Burmei8ter,t  "  is  peculiar  to  the 
natural  system,  and  by  this  only  is  it  called  forth;  Linnaeus  and  Fabri- 
cius,  who  formed  artiiicial  classifications,  had  no  families.  The  charac- 
ters which  distinguish  the  families  are  derived  not  only  from  their 
resemblances  in  structure  in  general,  but  also  frequently  from  their 
economy."  Agassiz  J  says,  *'  Families,  as  they  exist  in  nature,  are  based 
upon  peculiarities  of  form  as  dependent  upon  structure.'^  And  he  adds 
that  they  are  determined  by  external  outline,  which  renders  the  recog- 
nition of  them  easy,  and  in  many  instances  almost  instinctive. 

If  the  rules  laid  down  by  these  eminent  naturalists  are  to  bo  followed, 
where  are  we  to  find  that  striking  difference  in  form  between  Acridium 
alutaceum  and  (Edipoda  Carolina  that  will  place  them  in  different  fami- 
lies, or  even  between  Acridium  and  Oedipoda^  that  should  cause  them 
to  be  taken  as  the  types  of  two  different  familes  ?  What  striking  differ- 
ence in  external  form  is  there  between  Phylloptera  and  Platyphyllumj 
as  to  separate  them  so  widely  that  an  entire  family  can  be  interposed 
between  the  groups  to  which  they  belong! 

Wl^n  the  discovery  of  new  species  renders  the  family  unwieldy,  it 
can  be  divided  or  subdivided  without  destroying  it,  where  it  is  well 
marked  by  true  family  characters.  Therefore,  while  I  shall  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  retain  the  subdivisions  that  have  been  made,  I  shall  assign 
to  them  such  value  as  I  think  they  really  have,  and  shall  not  attempt 
to  cut  down  or  lessen  the  families.  On  the  contrary,  if  I  were  to  make 
any  change,  I  would  rather  be  disposed  to  unite  the  GryUidcesLud  Locua- 
tidcB  into  one  family. 

I  find  there  is  considerable  difference  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  ap- 
pellation ^^  Tribe,"  sometimes  being  applied  to  groups  superior  to  the 

*  Catalogue  of  the  Dtrmapiera  ^Sdliatoria,  Pt.  V. 

t  Manual  of  EDtomolo^y  translated  by  Sbackard,p.  595. 

t  Methods  of  Study  in  Natural  Hiatot^,  ^.  \W.« 
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fiunily,  at  others  to  those  inferior  to  the  fiamily.    I  have  followed  the 
former  method  in  the  present  report,  bat  do  this  provisionaUj. 

In  regard  to  the  terminology,  I  have  only  to  remark  that  for  fieunilies 
I  adopt  XDM ;  for  snb-families,  i^M ;  and  for  the  inferior  groaps,  INI, 
thereby  couforming  to  what  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  usage  in  other 
departments  of  zoology.  I  mention  this,  as  by  the  termination  I  indi- 
cate the  comparative  valne  1  attach  to  the  group.  In  the  LoemtidcB  1 
have  adopted,  for  the  present,  the  divisions  of  Walker,  although  I  think 
his  system  defective;  but  I  use  them  only  as  groups  subordinate  to 
sub-families  and  not  as  equivalents.  The  Acridida  of  the  United  States 
I  am  disposed  to  divide  into  but  two  sub-fiftmilies,  as  follows : 

L  Sub-fam.  AcridiusB : 

First  group,  TruxalinL 

Second  group,  Couophorini* 

Third  group,  Acridini. 

Fourth  group,  CEdipodini. 
n.  Sub-£am.  TettiginsB. 

The  number  of  species  of  saltatorial  Orthaptera  found  in  that  part  of 
the  United  States  west  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  which  have 
been  described,  including  the  new  species  described  for  the  first  time  in 
this  report,  is  101.  These  are  distributed  among  the  different  families 
as  follows:  GryllidiB,  7;  Xoeu«futo,  33;  Aerididjos^  61. 

GRTLLDOiE, 

Gryllns 5  species. 

Nemobius 1  species. 

Oecanthus 1  species. 

LOOUSTIDJE. 

First  group,  Stenopelmatinu 
Stenopelmatus 3  species. 

Second  group,  Raphidophorini. 

Ceuthopbilus 7  species. 

Udeopsylla 1  species. 

Daibiiiia 1  species. 

Tropidischia 1  species. 

Third  group,  Bradyporini, 
Auabrus 4  species. 

Fourth  groui),  Locustini. 

Pterolepis  (?) 3  species. 

Cyphoderris 1  species. 

Thamuotrizou 1  species. 

Decticiis  (!)    2  species. 

Orcbeliinum 1  species. 

Xiphidium 1  species. 

Locusta 2  species. 

*  This  name  is  nsed  temporarily  to  embrace  Mr.  Scudder's  sab-families,  Xiphocereaa 
and  Fcsciloceridce. 
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FifUi  groap,  ConocephaUni. 
Conocephalus 2  species. 

Sixth  group,  Phanerapterini. 

Phaneroptera 2  species. 

Ephippitytha 1  species. 

ACBIDID^. 

I.  Sulhfamily  ACBVDUXJR, 

First  group,  Truxalini. 
Opomola 4  species. 

Third  group,  Acridini. 

Acridinm ^ 3  species. 

Galopteuus 10  species. 

Pezotettix 5  species. 

Fourth  group,  Oedipodini. 

Brachypeplus 1  species. 

Boopedon 2  species. 

StauroDotus 1  species. 

CBdipoda 20  species. 

(Gryllus  formosus) 1  species. 

Acrolophitns 1  species. 

Stenobothrus 6  species. 

Oxycoryphus 1  species. 

If  we  divide  that  part  of  the  United  States  west  of  Missouri  into 
three  districts,  as  follows:  the  eastern,  that  portion  east  of  the  dividing 
range  of  the  Kocky  Mountains ;  the  middle,  that  between  the  Bocky 
Mountain  and  Sierra  Nevada  Eanges ;  and  the  western,  that  west  of 
Sierra  Nevada,  the  following  tables  will  show  the  distribution  of  the 
species  described  between  these  three  districts : 

EASTERN  DISTRICT. 


Gryllus  personatus,  Scudd. 
abbreviatus,  Serv. 
Oecanthus  niveus. 
Nemobius  vittatus. 
Stenopelmatus  fosciatus,  Thos. 
Geuthophilus  divergens,  Scudd. 

pallidns,  Thos. 

gracilipes,  Scudd. 
Udeopsylla  robusta,  Hald. 
Daibinia  brevipes,  Hald. 
Anabrus  similis,  Scudd. 

purpurascens,  Uhl. 
Goloradus,  Thos. 
Pterolepis  (!)  Haldemannii,  Gir. 

Stevensonii,  Thos. 

minutos,  Thos. 
Thamnotrizon  scabricollis,  Thos. 


Decticus  (?)  trilineatus,  Thos. 

Orchelimuni (I) 

Xiphidiuni  saltans,  Scudd. 
Conocephalus  attenuatus,  Scudd. 

crepitans,  Scudd. 
Phaneroptera  curvicadua. 
Ephippitytha  gracilipes,  Thos. 
Opomola  bracbyptera,  Scudd. 
bivittata^  Serv. 
Neo-mexicana,  Thos. 
Wyomingensis,  Thos. 
Acridinm  emarginatum,  Uhl. 
frontalis,  Thos. 
ambiguum,  Thos. 
Oaloptenus  viridis,  TboB. 
bivittoAiiA,  Ubl. 
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Galopetenas  spretns,  Uhl. 

feinur-rubrum,  Bnrm. 

occidentalis,  Thos. 

Turnbullii,  Thos. 
Pezotettix  picta,  Thos. 

Nebrascensis,  Thos. 

speciosa,  Scudd. 

obesa,  Thos. 
Brachypeplus  magnu8,Gir. 
Boopedou  nubilnm,  Thos. 

flavo-fasciatnm,  Thos. 
Stauronotus  Elliotti,  Thos. 
CEdipoda  undulata,  Thos. 

collaris,  Scudd. 

ciucta,  Thos. 

sordi()a,BunD. 

longipeniiis,  Thos. 

Montana,  Thos. 

Wyomin|2:iana,  Thos. 

gracilis,  Thos. 

Kiowa,  Thos. 


(Edipoda  Haydenii,  Thos. 
tenebrosa,  Scudd. 
carlingiana,  Thos. 
Haldemannii,  Scudd. 
corallipes,  Hald. 
txifasciata,  Say. 
Carolina,  Linn. 
phoBnicoptera,  (f )  Barm, 
sulphurea,  Burm. 
neglecta,  Thos. 
Acrolophitns  hirtipes,  Thos. 
(Gryllus)  formosus.  Say. 
Stenobothrus  curtipennis,  Harr. 

obionns,Thos. 
maculipeunis,Scudd. 
brunneus,  Thos. 
quadrimaculatos, 

Thos. 
bicolor,  Thos. 
gracilis,  Scudd. 
Oxycoryphus  obscurus,  Thos. 


MIDDLE  DISTRICT. 


Gryllus  abbreviatus,  Serv. 

luctuosus,  Serv. 
Oecanthus  niveus,  Serv. 
Stenopelmatus  fuscus,  Hald. 

f  asciatus,  Thos. 
Udeopsylla  robusta,  Hald. 
Anabrus  simplex,  Ilald. 
Decticus  pallidipalpns,  Thos. 

Orcheliumm (?) 

Ephippitytba  graeilipes,  Thos. 
Locusta  t'niiginosa,  Thos. 

Phaneroptera (!) 

Oponiola (?) 

Caloptenus  bivittatus,  Uhl. 


Caloptenus  spretus,  Uhl. 

occidentalis,  Tbos. 
Pezotettix  obesa,  Thos. 
Stauronotus  Elliotti,  (f)  Thos. 
CEdipoda  coralIipes,Thos. 

Haldemannii,  Scudd. 

paradoxa,  Thos. 

trifaseiata,  Walk. 

Carolina,  Linn. 

Montana,  Thos. 

cincta,  Thos. 
Stenobothrus  niaculipennis,  Scudd, 

brunneus,  Thos. 


WESTERN  DISTRICT. 


Gryllus  Pennsylvanicus,  Burm, 

lineaticeps,  Stal. 
Stenopelmatus  talpa,  Bnrm. 
Ceuthophilus  cast^uieus,  Thos. 

pacificnis,  Thos. 

bilobatus,  Thos. 

Californiaijus,  Scudd. 

zonanus,Walk. 
Tropidiscia  xanthostomji,  Scudd. 
Anabrus  purpurasccns,Uhl. 
Oyphoderris  moustrosa,  Uhl. 
Ix)cu8ta  occidentalis,  Thos. 


Caloptenus  repletus,  Walk. 

bilituratus,  Walk. 
scriptus,  Walk, 
fern urru brum,  Burm. 
Pezotettix  Borckii,  Stal. 
CEdepoda  atrox,  Scudd. 
venusta,  Stal. 
Carolina,  Linn, 
sulphurea,  Burm. 
])ha?nicoptera,  Germ, 
rugosa,  (?)  Scudd. 
parviceps,  Walk. 


From  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  following  species  are  found 
in  both  the  eastern  and  middle  districts :  Gryllus  abbreviatus,  Oecanthm 
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niveuSj  SteJwpelmatusfiMciatua^  Udcoptylla  robusta^  Ephippitytlia  gradlipes^ 
Caloptenua  bivittattiSy  C.  sprettuij  0,  aoddentalis^  Pezotettix  obem^  (Edipoda 
carallipes^  (E.  Haldemanniij  (E,  cincta^  (E.  Mantanaj  (E.  Carolina^  Siauro- 
notus  Elliotti^  Stenobothrua  maculipenniSy  and  St,  brunneus. 

Those  found  in  both  the  middle  and  western  districts  are  few,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  collections  in  these  two  districts  have 
been  small,  hence  the  means  of  comparison  are  very  limited.  I  have 
given  Caldpienus  femur  rubrum  and  (Edipoda  rugom  to  the  western  dis- 
trict on  the  authority  of  Walker,  but  I  have  strong  doubts  as  to  the 
correctness  of  this. 

The  very  great  preponderance  of  the  numbers  in  the  eastern  district  is 
owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  collections  have  been  much  larger 
and  over  a  much  greater  area  in  this  district  than  in  either  of  the 
others.  Another  reason  is,  that  I  have  limited  to  the  eastern  district 
those  concerning  which  I  have  any  doubt.  My  collections,  and  those 
to  which  I  have  had  access,  were  not  separated  as  accurately  iu  regard 
to  these  districts  as  they  should  have  been,  hence  I  have  placed  them 
only  in  the  districts  to  which  I  know  they  belong. 

But  notwithstanding  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  comparative  numbers 
of  species  in  the  eastern  and  middle  districts,  yet  it  is  evident  the  pre- 
ponderance is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  former. 

I  think  we  may  conclude  with  safety  that  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
arid  plains  which  lie  west  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas  is  a  more 
rigid  boundary  to  the  orthopterous  fauna  than  the  dividing  range  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains;  while  on  the  western  side  the  Sierra  Nevada  Bangc 
forms  an  equally  rigid  boundary.  This  corresponds  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  coleopterous  fauna  of  the  United-  States  as  shown  by  Dr. 
LeConte,  (Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge.) 

I  add  the  following  notes  in  regard  to  the  range  of  some  of  the  more 
important  species,  which  may  be  useful  in  future  investigations : 

Oryllua  abbreviatus  is  found  scattered  over  the  plains  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains  from  Southern  Colorado  to  Central  Wyoming.  I  also 
found  specimens  in  Northern  Utah,  but  when  I  reached  the  rim  of  the 
basin  and  passed  into  Southeast  Idaho,  entering  the  Snake  Biver  Basin, 
most  of  the  specimens  of  Oryllua  taken  proved  to  belong  to  O,  luctuoma, 

Anabrus  purpurascens  is  found,  not  abundantly,  but  at  certain  elevated 
points  from  Northern  New  Mexico  to  Montana,  along  the  east  base  of 
the  mountains,  but  I  have  met  with  no  specimen  west  of  the  range  in 
the  middle  district,  though  Mr.  Uhler  gives  Washington  Territory  as  a 
locality,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Suckley.  It  is  also  found  as  far  south 
as  Texas,  and  as  far  north  as  Bed  Biver,  in  Northern  Minnesota.  A. 
simplex  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  middle  district,  as  I  have  not  met 
with  it  east  of  the  range,  and  have  seen  no  notice  of  it  being  found 
either  in  the  eastern  or  western  districts.  Dr.  Scudder,  who  examined 
the  Orthoptera  collected  by  Professor  Hayden,  iu  Nebraska,  does  not 
mention  it  in  his  list;  nor  did  Mr.  C.  B.  Dodge  have  it  among  his  col- 
lections made  iu  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Indian  Territory ; 
nor  is  it  among  the  collections  in  the  Agricultural  Department  made 
east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Hence  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  it  is  confined  to  the  west  side  of  the  range.  But  what  it  lacks  in 
range  is  made  up  in  numbers,  for  in  the  northern  part  of  Salt  Lake 
Basin  and  southern  part  of  Idaho,  the  only  points  where  I  have  met 
with  it,  it  is  to  be  seen  in  armies  of  myriads.  But  a  fuller  account  of 
it  will  be  found  in  the  list. 

Stenopelmatua  fasciatua  is  found  scattered  sparsely  over  Wyoming, 
Northern  Utah,  and  Southern  Idaho^  but  does  not  appear  t^c^  ^y^^os-Ss^ 
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^'nt  ntinibcrs  at  any  point.  I  bave  met  with  no  specimens  of  Ceutko- 
philuH  in  tlin  mifUllc  distnct;  yet  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
round  thert?;  and  Dr.  ilaldeman  sfieaks  (Stansbnry's  Report)  of  the 
Jarva  of  a  J'halangopsh  anionjs^  the  eolhHrtions  made  in  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

UdeopHylln  rohmta  is  rarely  met  with,  though  it  has  a  wide  range.  1 
do  not  think  I  have  seen  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  in  the  three  snm- 
nii^rs  I  have  tmveled  over  the  Western  Territories.  It  is  found  from 
West<*rn  Kansiis  to  Idaho,  on  each  side  of  the  dividing  range. 

EphippUt/tha  graciUpes  appears  to  be  a  southern  insect,  as  it  has  not 
lufcn  found  farther  north  than  Soutliern  Colorado  and  Northern  Aiizoua. 

Opomola  hrachyptvra  has  lM*en  observe«l  in  the  adult  state  at  only  one 
point  in  the  West,  on  the  North  Platte,  east  of  the  Black  Ilills;  but  I 
liave  some  specimens  in  the  larva  state  taken  in  Cache  Valley,  Utah, 
\vlii(;h,  1  tliink,  belong  to  this  species.  O.  bivittata  does  not  appear  to 
extend  farther  west  than  the  broad  plains  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
When  w(*,  ap]>roach  the  mountains  in  New  ISIexico  and  Colorado  it  is 
repla(;ed  by  O.  neo-Mexicana^  a  very  closely  allied  species. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  sjwcies  of  Acriduim  has  yet  been  traced  to 
the  immediate  base  of  the  mountains,  the  western  range  of  the  few 
s]>ecies  that  extend  upon  the  ]>lains  being  confined  to  the  extreme  east^ 
ern  part  of  Colorado  and  western  part  of  Nebraska. 

Caloptcnus  is  ri^pr(»sented  in  all  parts  of  the  West,  as  well  as  through- 
out tile  United  States.  (I  cannot  speak  positively  in  regard  to  Cali- 
Ibrnia.)  C.  bivittatm  is  found  east  of  the  range  from  New  Mexico  to 
Montana,  and  west  of  it  from  Salt  Lake  north  to  the  head-waters  of 
Snake  Uiver;  and  although  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  collections 
made  in  Washington  Territory,  yet  I  am  of  the  opinion  it  will  be  found 
there.  C  Hprctm  is  generally  distributed  from  the  Mississippi  Uiver  to 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Itange,  and  north  jind  south  from  Texas  to  British 
])()ssessions.  \  have  trared  it  west  of  the  range  in  the  middle  district 
from  NortlHTii  Arizona  (1  find  it  among  Dr.  I^ilmer's  collections  made 
tli(M'r)  to  IlchMja  and  Deer  Lodge,  in  Montana;  but  I  have  no  satisfac- 
tory cvidonei'  of  its  being  found  in  tijo  western  district.  C,  Dodgci,,  which 
is  closely  nlaled  to  the  VczoivitUjl^  has  been  collected  only  at  a  great 
elevation  on  Pikr*s  IVak, 

1  hav(»  not  met  with  (\  femurrnhrum  west  of  the  mountains,  and  have 
some  doubt  in  n^ganl  to  most  of  the  specimens  found  in  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  which  are  referred  to  this  species,  for  nearly  all  I  have  seen 
appear  to  have  unspotted  elytra,  and  to  be  uniformly  more  slender  than 
the  sju'ciaiens  foun<l  in  the  States.  At  one  point  in  Wyoming  I  found 
tliese  and  i\  hirittatas  with  tiie  i)osterior  tibia  invariably  of  a  bluish* 
]mrple  color,  yet  wlien  immers(Hl  in  strong  alcohol  they  became  of  a 
bright.  ])nrplish  red  before  the  color  entirely  faded. 

I^'zotcttLr  picta^  which  is  a  very  pretty  insect  when  living,  looking 
v<Ty  nnich  like  the  larva  of  Jiomalea  centiirioj  appears  to  be  confined  to 
Eastern  Colorado.  1\  ohcaa  has  been  found  only  on  the  mountains,  be- 
tween Southern  ^lontana  and  Idaho,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  six 
thousand  feet. 

The  rang(^  of  the  species  of  G^jllpodini  will  be  given  in  my  synopsis, 
as  1  have  not  yet  completed  the  examination  of  all  my  specimens  of  this 
groui). 

The  relative  nund>ers  of  species  in  the  various  groups  correspond  with 
what  might  be  anticipated  from  the  character  of  the  country.  WbcR* 
hroad  and  comparatively  barren  i>lains  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the 
area  of  the  country,  it  is  natural  that  the  Calopfcui  and  (Edipodini 
should  lu'cdominate,  and  that  the  Locustidcc  should  be  less  numerous 
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than  the  Acrididce.  l^ot  only  does  Acrididce  contain  nearly  twice  as 
many  species  as  LocustidWj  but  the  number  of  individuals  of  the  former 
is,  if  we  omit  the  single  species  AnaJbrus  aimplexj  infinitely  greater  than 
the  lattei*. 

In  Mr.  Scudder's  Materials  for  a  Monograph,  he  mentions  41  species 
of  Locmtidcey  and  but  38  of  Acrididm^  exclusive  of  Tettigince ;  Serville, 
in  his  Hist.  Nat.  Orthopteres,  describes  142  species  of  the  former,  and 
172  of  the  latter;  aud  Walker,  (Cat.  Dermap.  Salt.  Orthop.,)  exclusive 
of  the  Tettighice  and  additions  in  Part  V,  enumerates  910  species  of  the 
former  and  921  of  the  latter.  These  show  that,  as  a  rule,  the  two  fam- 
ilies contain  nearly  the  same  number  of  species.  But,  while  this  appears 
to  be  the  general  rule,  in  the  West  there  are  60  species  of  Acrididce  to  34 
of  Locustidce. 

Although  the  number  of  individuals  of  one  of  the  species  of  Acridini 
is  far  in  excess  of  the  number  of  individuals  of  any  species  of  (Edipodini^ 
yet  a  glance  at  the  tables  will  show  that  the  number  of  species  belong- 
ing to  the  latter  group  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  former,  (Edipoda 
alone  containing  24  species.  And  while  in  the  eastern  and  middle  dis- 
tricts Caloptenus  spretus  only  is  migratory,  when  we  cross  into  the  west- 
em  district  (Edipoda  atrox  is  the  destructive  migratory  species,  indicat- 
ing an  approach  to  the  oriental  orthopteral  characteristic. 

An  examination  into  the  different  species  of  the  Locustidce  brings  out 
another  important  fact  corresponding  with  the  nature  of  the  regions 
under  consideration.  Out  of  34  species  23  are  either  wingless  or  have 
these  organs  so  aborted  that  they  are  unfit  for  flight,  indicating  most 
clearly  the  absence  of  arborescent  vegetation,  and  the  prevalence  of  ex- 
tensive treeless  plains.  The  number  of  Ceutkophili  is  larger  than  I  had 
expected  to  find  it,  as,  upon  the  theory  I  have  adopted,  these  affect 
damp  places,  and  are  confined  more  to  the  margins  of  water-courses, 
lakes,  &c. ;  but  the  fact  that  the  species  are  confined  to  the  eastern  and 
western  districts  somewhat  conforms  to  this  idea. 

III.— A  LIST  WITH  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW  SPECIES. 

Family  I.— GRYLLID^. 

Orylltis  ahbreviatvs,  Serv. 

Found  throughout  Colorado,  in  Wyoming,  and  occasionally  in  North- 
ern Utah  aud  Southern  Idaho.  Specimens  generally  large,  the  length 
of  the  ovipositor  exceeding  the  measurements  given  by  Mr.  Scudder. 

0.  lucitwsus,  Serv. 

I  met  with  this  species  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Utah,  and  in 
Southern  Idaho,  where  it  appears  to  replace  the  former  species.  Size 
larger  than  the  usual  measurements,  and  ovipositor  longer,  yet  I  feel  no 
doubt  that  the  specimens  referred  to  this  species  belong  to  it.    Plate 

1,  Figures  10  and  11. 

Oecanthtis  niveus,  Serv. 

I  am  not  positively  certain  that  my  specimens  belong  to  this  species, 
as  most  of  them  are  more  or  less  injured.  It  occurs  in  considerable 
numbers  along  the  banks  of  streams  lined  with  bushes. 

TridactyluSj .(?) 

I  saw  what  I  am  quite  confident  was  a  specimen  of  this  genus  on  the 
bank  of  Bear  River  in  Cache  Valley,  Utah^  but  was  unable  \ft  ^%!^*CQKfe 

28  o  s 
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it.  This  is  the  only  instance  I  recollect  to  have  met  with  an  individual 
of  this  genns  in  any  of  the  Territories,  and  possibly  I  may  have  been 
mistaken  here,  but  I  tliink  I  was  not. 

LOCUSTID^. 
Stenopelmatinl 

Stenopelmatus  fasciatusj  no  v.  sp. 

Pale  testaceous.  Head  tawny;  feet  pale;  abdomen  marked  with 
alternate  rings  of  black  and  white. 

Head  slightly  broader  than  the  thorax ;  occiput  evenly  rounded  and 
smooth.  Prouotum  transverse,  slightly  excavated  in  front;  sides  nearly 
parallel;  posterior  lateral  angles  obtusely  rounded;  posterior  margin 
nearly  straight ;  a  transverse  furrow  near  the  anterior  margin,  and  an 
oblique  indentation  each  side  of  the  faint  median  line  near  the  middle; 
Meso-  and  meta-thorax  constricted.  Abdomen  inflated,  as  broad  or 
broader  than  the  head,  about  twice  the  length  of  the  thorax.  Cerei  of 
the  male  short,  slender,  and  hairy ;  superanal  plate  triangular^  tumid, 
etnarginate.  Ovipositor  very  short,  not  longer  than  the  cerci  of  the 
male,  conical  and  turned  up  at  the  apex.  Anterior  tibise  two-spined 
beneath,  with  a  third  small  spine  immediately  above  the  circlet  on  the 
inner  margin;  middle  tibise  with  two  spines  on  the  outer  margin, one  on 
the  inner,  and  a  small  one  in  the  middle  near  the  base ;  posterior  tibias 
in  the  female  have  five  inner  and  thr^  outer  spines,  in  the  male  five 
inner  and  four  outer.    Both  sexes  apterous. 

Color,  (after  immersion  in  alcohol,  but  varying  very  slightly  from  the 
living  specimens:) 

Female. — Mandibles  black;  face  yellow;  head  brownish  or  tawny; 
prouotuui  tawny,  fading  to  light  yellow ;  legs,  venter,  and  sternum  pale 
yellow  :  spines  tipped  with  piceous.  Each  abdominal  segment  has  a 
broad  ring  or  band  of  black  on  the  anterior  or  middle  portion,  and  a 
narrow  band  of  pale  yellow  on  the  posterior  margin ;  sometimes  the  lat- 
ter extends  across  the  snture  upon  the  margin  of  the  next  segment. 

Male. — Mandibles  tii)ped  with  black  ;  labrum  fuscous;  head  and  thorax 
paler  than  in  the  female  ;  apex  of  the  tibiie  dusky.  Dark  bands  of  the 
abdomen  grow  narrower  on  the  apical  segments. 

Dimetmons, —  ?  (f,  length,  1.23  inches;  posterior  femora,  .38  inch; 
posterior  tibioe,  .37  inch.  1  have  a  specimen  from  Texas,  a  female, 
which  measures  l.()5  inches  in  length,  but  the  above  measurements 
give  the  average  of  the  western  specimens. 

Habitat — Wyoming,  Utah,  Southern  Idaho,  and  Texas.  Rare,  never 
being  found  in  great  numbers  at  any  point. 

This  species,  though  not  exactly  agreeing  with  Group  II  of  Walker, 
{Cat.  Dermap.  Salt.,  Supp.  to  pL  I,  p.  197,)  is  closely  allied  to  his  8. 
zonatus, 

liAPHIDOPnORINI. 

Ccuihophilus pallidnSj  nov.  sp. 

Pale  testaceous ;  with  four  strong  spines  on  each  superior  margm  of 
the  posterior  tibia?. 

Female, — Second  joint  of  the  antennae  enlarged  at  the  ai>ex ;  anterior 
femora  with  two  (sometimes  three)  spines  beneath,  near  the  apex,  the 
one  next  the  apex  being  much  the  largest ;  middle  femora  with  one  or 
two  spines  beneath,  and  one  on  the  inside  of  the  apex;  posterior  fe- 
mora unarmed ;  the  four  anterior  tibia)  generally  have  two  spines  in 
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each  row :  the  posterior  tibisB  with  each  superior  margin  minutely  ser- 
rated and  furnished  with  four  strong  spines  in  each  row,  somewhat 
divergent  and  alternate,  (though  in  many  specimens  they  appear  to  be 
sub-opposite,)  the  inner  row  extending  farthest  upward  toward  the  base ; 
ovipositor  nearly  straight,  about  as  long  as  the  abdomen ;  cerci  slender, 
hairy,  one-third  the  length  of  the  ovipositor;  posterior  femora  extend 
nearly  one-half  their  length  beyond  the  abdomen. 

McUe, — ^The  posterior  femora  armed  beneath  with  a  row  of  strong 
spines  on  the  exterior  carina,  the  inner  carina  being  iinely  serrated ; 
cerci  similar  to  those  of  the  female  but  rather  longer ;  ultimate  ven- 
tral segment  tumid  and  bilobed. 

ColoVy  ^alcoholic  specimens,  scarcely  di£fering  in  color  from  the  liv- 
ing).— ^Pale  testaceous;  face  and  labrum  pale,  lightest  in  the  male; 
vertex  and  occiput,  in  the  female,  minutely  dotted  with  brown,  in  the 
male,  with  narrow,  branching,  dusky  veins;  tubercle  fuscous;  eyes 
black,  acuminate  below ;  each  thoracic  and  abdominal  segment  has  on 
it  four  somewhat  irregular  brown  spots,  those  on  the  thorax  running 
together  on  the  disk,  and  those  on  the  abdomen  growing  smaller  toward 
the  apex ;  the  position  of  these  spots  leaves  a  pale  line  along  the  dor- 
sum and  on  each  side ;  posterior  femora  marked  with  slender,  brown 
lines  diagonally  across  the  disk,  and  two  longitudinal  dashes  of  the 
same  near  the  lower  margin ;  spines  of  the  tibise  white  with  piceous 
points;  serrature  of  the  posterior  tibise  piceous;  venter  and  pectus 
white,  or  pale  testaceous. 

Dimensions, —  ? ,  length,  .54  inch ;  posterior  femora,  .47  inch ;  posterior 
tibise,  .51  inch ;  ^ ,  length  .5  inch. 

Habitat — Southeast  Colorado;  and  east  side  of  Black  Hills,  near 
Red  Buttes,  Wyoming. 

I  at  first  referred  these  specimens  toC.  divergem^  Scudd.,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible they  form  but  a  variety  of  that  species,  with  which  they  agree  in 
several  particulars.  While  some  of  my  female  specimens  have  diver- 
gent spines,  this  character  is  by  no  means  permanent,  especially  in  the 
males.  The  C.  dlvergens  has  five  spines  in  eaeh  row  on  the  posterior 
tibiae,  but  my  specimens,  males  and  females,  have  but  four,  (I  take  for 
granted  that  none  of  the  circlet  at  theapex  are  counted.)  This  species 
approaches  very  nearly  to  C.  zonarius^  Walk.,  but  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  difierence  in  the  number  of  spines  on  the  middle  femora  and  mid- 
dle tibio). 

C.  castanetiSj  nov.  sp. 

Male. — Dorsum,  castaneus ;  middle  tibiae  with  two  spines  in  front; 
posterior  tibiae  with  four  spines  in  each  row,  opposite.  Maxillarj^  palpi 
long ;  third  joint  about  twice  the  length  of  the  two  preceding  taken 
together,  slightly  bent,  obliquely  truncate;  fourth  three-fourths  the 
length  of  the  third ;  fifth  a  little  longer  than  the  third,  curved  and  chan- 
neled as  usual.  Frontal  tubercle  nearly  obliterated.  Eyes  sub-pyri- 
form,  not  prominent.  AntennsB  apparently  of  moderate  length,  (those 
of  my  unique  specimen  have  the  apical  portion  broken  off;)  they  have  a 
broad,  dish-Uke  fold  around  the  base ;  first  joint  flattened,  very  broad, 
length  slightly  exceeding  the  width ;  second,  length  equal  its  diameter ; 
thi^,  twice  the  length  of  the  second ;  from  the  middle  to  the  end  every 
tenth  or  twelfth  joint  is  constricted,  forming  a  pale-yellow  annulation. 
Thoracic  segments  slightly  margined.  Cerci  rather  long  and  slender, 
about  one-third  the  length  of  the  abdomen,  covered  with  minute  hairs. 
Subanal  plate  abnormsU,  extending  back  more  than  half  the  length  of 
the  cerci,  triangular  and  bilobed,  the  lobes  blunt  9it  \b!^  ^i^^^\iwvft% 
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much  the  appearance  of  a  short,  blunt  ovipositor.  Legs  more  than  me- 
dium length ;  anterior  and  middle  pair  slender.  Anterior  femora  ser- 
rated, inner  carina  one-spined,  outer  carina  unarmed ;  middle  femora 
with  each  carina  minutely  serrated  and  three-spined,  and  a  spine  on  the 
inside  at  the  apex ;  posterior  femora  deeply  channeled  beneath,  each 
carina  minutely  serrated  but  not  spined,  passing  the  abdomen  about  one- 
half  their  length.  Anterior  tibiae  have  the  posterior  margins  minutely 
serrated,  three  spines  on  each,  opposite^  middle  tibiae  with  two  spines 
above,  lower  margins  serrated,  three  spines  on  each,  opposite ;  posterior 
tibiae  have  the  posterior  margins  serrated,  four  spines  on  each,  opposite ; 
four  teeth  of  the  serrature  between  the  spines.  Anterior  coxae  mucro- 
nate  on  the  exterior  angle. 

Color^  (dry,  not  alcoholic.) — Face  pale  yellow ;  upper  portions  of  the 
head  tawny.  The  entire  dorsum  pale  castaneous,  with  somewhat  darker 
bands  on  the  posterior  margin  of  each  segment,  scarcely  distingui3hable. 
A  slight  median  yellow  line  on  the  thorax.  Legs  dull  yellow,  the  pos- 
terior  pair  darkest;  spines  yellow,  not  tipped  with  black;  eyes  black; 
antennae  fulvous. 

Dimensions. — Length,  .70  inch;  posterior  femora,  .5  inch;  posterior 
tibiae,  .5  inch.    California.    Presented  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

This  may  possibly  be  the  male  of  Dr.  Scuddert  C,  Califomianns^  but 
the  great  difference  in  the  length  of  the  posterior  femora  would  seem  to 
forbid  this  conclusion,  although  the  color  and  absence  of  spines  on  the 
posterior  femora  indicate  a  similarity.  My  specimen  is  evidently  much 
larger  than  the  one  he  describes.  This  species  appears  to  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  Ceuthophilxis  and  Udeopsi/llaj  the  head  and  thorax 
having  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  latter  genus. 

C.  pacijicvs,  nov.  sp. 

Male. — Golden  yellow,  dotted  and  minutely  mottled  with  fuscous;  pos- 
terior leinora  with  one  large  serrated  spine  on  each  carina;  middle  tibiae 
spined  above. 

Tubercle  of  the  vertex  prominent,  pointed.  Ultimate  joint  of  the 
niaxillaiy  pai[)l  lumsually  long,  bent,  and  somewhat  angled  behind  near 
the  base.  Cirei  rather  large,  acnniiiiate.  Tip  of  the  last  ventral  seg- 
ment Tiotchod,  and  furnished  on  the  outside  of  each  lobe  with  a  short 
fusiform  appendage.  Anterior  femora  one-spined,  not  serrated;  middle 
femora  one  or  two  spined,  not  serrated.  Posterior  femora  much  enlarged 
for  the  basal  three-fourths,  suddenly  contracted  beneath  near  the  apex; 
a  l)road  and  tolera])ly  deep  sulcus  beneatli ;  each  margin  minutely 
serrated  part  of  its  length  and  furnished  with  one  strong  and  very 
broad  spine.  Each  of  these  spines  is  serrated  on  the  anterior  margin ; 
the  one  on  the  interior  margin  is  the  largest  and  stands  farthest  from 
the  apex;  between  these  spines  and  the  apex  the  margins  curve 
upward,  forming  a  kind  of  circular  notch,  and  corresponding  to  this  is 
an  enlargement  or  swelling  of  the  front  of  the  i)osterior  tibiae  near  the 
base.  The  posterior  femora  are  scabrous  on  the  disk  and  upper  edge. 
The  middle  tibiae,  in  addition  to  the  usual  si>ines  below,  are  furnished 
on  the  upper  face  with  four  spines,  two  in  a  row;  i)osterior  tibiae  ser- 
rated, four  spines  on  each  posterior  margin,  opposite. 

Colovj  (dry,  but  not  alcoholic.) — Ground  color  of  the  dorsal  portions 
golden  yellow;  of  ventral  surface  and  legs,  a  honey  yellow;  the  face 
mottled  with  fuscous,  forming  three  irregular  spots,  one  beneath  each 
eye  and  one  in  front;  vertex  and  tubercle  black;  cranium  with  a  few 
slender  black  lines,  mostly  longitudinal.  The  entire  dorsum  sprinkled 
over  with  small  irregular  fuscous  dots,  giving  it  a  mossy  appearance. 
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Segments  2-8  have  on  each,  near  the  posterior  margin,  a  single  row  of 
white  dots.  Posterior  femora  marked  on  the  upper  part  of  the  disk  with 
oblique,  brown,  scabrous  lines;  along  the  middle  of  the  disk  runs  a 
slight  sulcus,  which  is  bordered  by  a  stripe  of  brownish  scabrous  points; 
there  is  also  another  short  stripe  of  the  same,  each  side  of  the  sulcus^ 
near  the  apex.    Posterior  tibice  striped  with  brown  in  front. 

Dimermons. — ^Length,  .5  inch;  posterior  femora,  .43  inch;  posterior 
tibiae,  .43  inch.    From  California.    Presented  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

0.  hilobatusj  nov.  sp. 

Male, — Femora  unarmed.  Posterior  tibiae  multispined ;  spines  alter- 
nately long  and  short.  Frontal  tubercle  bilobed.  Venter  bright  yellow; 
ultimate  segment  with  a  black  fascia. 

Frontal  tubercle  deeply  bilobed;  a  transverse  impression  immediately 
below  it ;  eyes  round,  not  docked  on  the  inside ;  third  joint  of  the  antennae 
not  longer  than  the  second.  Abdomen  faintly  keeled  on  the  posterior 
segments;  superaual  plate  (or  last  abdominal  segment)  deeply  bilobed; 
the  short  cerci  protruding  from  beneath  it  by  the  lateral  margins  of 
the  lobes  at  a  circular  notch ;  ultimate  ventral  segment  notched  at  the 
tip,  and  loDgitudiually  sulcAte  beneath.  Femora  neither  spined  nor 
serrated.  Anterior  and  middle  tibiae,  although  quite  hairy,  do  not 
appear  to  be  spined  or  serrated ;  posterior  tibiae  not  serrated  but  spined 
on  the  posterior  margins  nearly  their  entire  length,  spines  nearly  op- 
posite, alternately  long  and  short  in  each  row ;  iirst  joint  of  the  posterior 
tarsi  with  a  strong  curved  spine  above  at  the  apex.  All  the  tibiae 
appear  to  be  square,  having  four  nearly  equal  flat  facets. 

ColoTj  (dry,  but  not  alcoholic.) — General  and  nearly  uniform  color  an 
ash-brown,  with  numerous  orange-yellow  dots.  Tips  of  the  mandibles 
piceous  black ;  a  narrow,  black,  transverse  line  immediately  below  the 
frontal  tubercle;  eyes  brown.  Two  oblique,  short,  black  stripes  on  , 
the  meso-  and  meta-notum, diverging  posteriorly^  one  each  side  reaching  ! 
across  the  two  segments,  bordered  above,  especially  on  the  metanotum, 
with  an  orange-yellow  stripe.  Venter  a  bright  yellow,  the  ultimate 
segment,  with  a  black  band  across  the  middle,  expanding  at  the  lateral 
margins. 

Dimensions. — Length,  .45  inch ;  posterior  femora,  .28  inch ;  posterior 
tibiae,  .26  inch.    California.    Presented  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

I  had  a  specimen  of  what  I  am  satisfied  was  the  female  of  this  spe- 
cies, but,  unfortunately,  it  was  destroyed  before  a  description  of  it  was 
taken.  All  I  can  state  positively  in  regard  to  it  is,  that  the  ovipositor 
was  very  short,  strongly  curved  upward,  falcate.  Color  more  of  an 
ash-gray  than  the  male ;  the  stripes  on  the  thorax  very  distinct.  About 
the  same  size  as  the  male. 

The  characters  of  this  species  will  probably  require  the  formation  of 
a  new  genus  for  its  reception,  but  the  general  appearance  is  suflBciently 
near  the  typical  CentkopMli  to  place  it  at  once  in  that  group ;  therefore, 
rather  than  multiply  generic  names,  I  place  it  here  for  the  present,  but 
have  given  a  full  de6erii)tion,that  the  generic  characters  may  be  known. 

Udeopsylla  rohusta,  Scudd. 

Syn.,  PhaJangopsia  {Daihinia)  robusta,  Hald. 

I  have  found  this  species  at  a  few  points  in  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  Southern  Idaho.  It  appears  to  be  generally  distributed  on 
the  plains  and  open  sections  of  the  Hocky-Mountain  regions,  bat  not 
abundantly.    I  have  seen  very  few  females.    Altliovi^  ^\^<^  ^^^q^\rs^ 
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surface  of  the  femora  is  sparsely  scabrons,"  I  have  not  nbticed  this  to 
be  the  case  with  the  ^*  dorsutn^"  as  stated  by  Haldeman. 

Bradyporinl 

Anabrus  simplex^  Hald. 

Found  in  great  abundance  between  Brigham  City,  Ftah,  and  Fort  Hall, 
Idaho.  Also  occasionally  met  with  farther  south  in  Utah  and  north  of 
Fort  Hall  to  the  boundary  line  of  Montana,  which  is  here  along  the 
range  separating  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific.  At  some 
points  we  found  them  so  abundant  as  literally  to  cover  the  ground.  In 
two  or  three  instances  they  all  appeared  to  be  moving  in  one  direction, 
as  if  Impelled  by  some  common  motive.  I  recollect  one  instance  on 
Port  Neuf  River,  where  an  army  was  crossing  the  road ;  it  was  protebly 
as  much  as  two  hundred  yards  in  width ;  I  could  form  no  idea  as  to  its 
length ;  I  only  know  that  as  far  as  I  could  distinguish  objects  of  this 
size,  (being  horseback,)  I  could  see  them  marching  on.  I  think  that  in 
all  the  cases  where  I  saw  them  thus  moving,  it  w&s  toward  a  stream  of 
water.  They  appear  to  be  very  fond  of  gathering  along  the  banks  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  streams.  In  the  north  part  of  Cache  Valley  I  fre- 
quently noticed  the  ditches  and  little  streams  covered  wid^  these 
insects,  which,  having  fallen  in,  were  floating  down  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and,  though  watching  them  for  hours,  they  would  flow  on  in 
an  undiminished  stream. 

While  encamped  on  a  little  creek  near  Franklin,  in  this  valley,  it  was 
with  difficulty  we  could  keep  them  out  of  our  bedding  j  and  when  we 
went  to  breakfast  we  found  the  under  side  and  legs  of  the  table  and 
stools  covered  with  them,  all  the  vigilance  of  the  cook  being  required 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  victuals. 

But  the  strangest  part  of  its  history  is  that  it  will  go  in  pursuit  of  and 
catch  and  eat  the  Cicada.  This  latter  insect  also  made  its  appearance 
iu  this  valley  the  past  season  in  immense  numbers,  covering  the  grass 
and  sa^e  and  oth(?r  bushes,  especially  those  which  formed  a  fringe  along 
the  little  streams.  Up  these  the  Anahrus  would-  cautiously  climb, 
reach  out  with  its  fore  leg  and  plant  its  claw  iu  its  victim's  wing; 
once  the  fatal  claw  secured  a  hold,  the  Cicada  was  doomed,  for  without 
ceremony  it  was  at  once  sacrificed  to  the  voracious  appetite  of  its  cap- 
tor. No  uniformity  appeared  to  be  preserved  in  this  process;  sometimes 
they  would  commence  with  the  thorax,  at  others  with  the  head,  not  even 
taking  the  trouble  to  remove  the  legs  or  wings. 

1  noticed  in  the  road,  where  one  of  the  armies  was  crossing,  a  num- 
ber of  large  hawks  feasting  themselves  upon  the  helpless  victims.  As 
I  returncii  through  ^lalado  Valley,  (August  20, 1871,)  the  females  were 
depositing  their  eggs.  They  press  the  ovipositor  i^erpendicularly  into 
the  ground  almost  its  entire  length.    PI.  I,  tig.  1. 

A,  imrjnirasccns,  Uhler. 

Syii.,  Thamnotrizon  i)U2)urasccns,  Thos. 

I  have  found  no  specimens  of  this  species  west  of  the  Eocky  Mount- 
ain ;  yet  it  may  possibly  be  found  on  the  higher  plateaus. 

In  my  paper  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1870,  p.  76,  and  Eep.  U.  S. 
Geol.  8urv.  Wyom.  Ter.,  1870,  p.  208)  I  removed  this  species  from  Ana- 
hrus to  Thamnotrizoiij  because  the  prosternum  is  unarmed.  I  did  this 
because  A.  Haldemannii^  Girard,  of  which  I  had  several  specimens,  has 
the  prosternum  distinctly  spined,  and  in  other  respects  dilfers  from  the 
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purpurascens.  I  had  not  then  seen  a  specimen  of  A.  simplex j  Hald. ;  nor 
had  I  seen  the  excellent  synopsis  of  the  European  species  of  Thamno- 
trizon  by  Brnnner  de  WattenwyL  (in  Verhandl.  Zool.-Bot.  Vereins  in 
Wien,  XI,  1861,)  the  articles  by  xersin,  (Ann.  Soc,  Ent.  Franc,  3d  ser., 
Tom.  VI  and  Vll,)  or  Fieber^s  Synopsis,  (Lotos,  1853.)  Now,  having 
specimens  of  all  the  species  (simplex^  Haldemanniij  purpurascens)  before 
me,  and  access  to  the  works  named  and  those  of  Serville,  Fischer,  &c.,  I 
find  that  while  I  wa^  correct  in  separating  the  species,  I  was  mistaken 
in  the  disposition  made  of  them,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  my 
emendation  of  the  generic  characters. 

The  genus  Anabms  was  formed  by  Haldeman  for  the  reception  of  his 
A.  simplexj  hence  in  emending  the  original  description  its  characters 
should  be  such  as  to  embrace  the  species  on  which  it  was  founded.  A 
more  thorough  examination  of  the  generic  characters  of  Thamnotrizon 
as  given  by  the  various  authors;  a  comparison  of  the  figures  by  Bruu- 
ner  de  Wattenwyl,Von  lYanenfeld^  Fischer,  &c.,  and  personal  inspection 
of  some  specimens  which  I  am  satisfied  belong  to  this  genus,  discovered 
the  past  season,  leiid  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  arrangement  and 
number  of  spines  on  the  front  of  the  anterior  tibisd  is  a  true  normal 
character,  although  having  some  slight  exceptions,  (for  T./aWoj?  appears 
firom  the  figure  in  Yerhandl.  Zool.-Bot.,  XI,  1861,  PI.  10,  to  vary  from 
this  type.)  As  A.  simplex  SLud  purpurascens  have  two  rows  of  spines  on 
the  front  of  the  anterior  tibise,  (one  4-5,  the  other  2-3,  making  in  all  6^j) 
they  cannot  belong  to  this  genus,  but  should  remain  where  originally 
placed.  A.  Haldemanniij  having  the  presternum  very  distinctly  bispinose, 
mnst  be  placed  in  some  other  genus,  and  even  without  this  distinction 
there  are  other  difierences  which  will  remove  it  from  generic  association 
with  these  species.  I  am  not  well  satisfied  where  it  should  go,  but  place 
it  provisionally  in  PterolepiSj  Fisch.,  (not  Serville,)  with  which  it  appears 
to  be  most  nearly  allied. 

There  is  much  confusion  in  regard  to  this  group  of  genera.  Fischer 
(Orthop.  Europ.)  separates  TJiamnotrizan  from  PteroUpis  of  Eambur, 
placing  the  species  without  prosternal  spines  in  the  former,  leaving 
those  with  spines  in  the  latter ;  while  Serville  places  the  species  without 
prosternal  spines  in  Pterolepis.  Fieber,  following  Serville,  places  the 
unarmed  species  in  Pterolepis  and  forms  a  new  genus — Rhacocleis—fov 
those  which  are  spiued.  Yersin  (Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Franc,  3d  ser.,  VI) 
describing  Pterolepis  alpina  gives  the  spines  as  a  character.  Orchestieus 
of  Saussure  (Rev.  Mag.  Zool.,  2d  ser.,  XI.,  1859,  p.  201)  comes  very  close 
to  this,  the  chief  difierence  being  in  the  mesosternum.  Brunner  de 
Wattenwyl  appears  to  follow  Fischer  in  regard  to  Thamnotrizon,  but 
on  the  other  hand  adopts  the  Rhacocleis  of  Fieber  for  his  spined  species, 
omitting  Pterolepis  altogether.  He  forms  a  sub-genus  in  Dectieus, 
which  he  names  Psorodonotvs,  to  which  he  removes  Pterolepis  alpina^ 
Yersin. 

In  the  midst  of  such  confusion,  which  Walker  has  increased  by  the 
formation  of  several  too  closely-allied  genera,  it  is  diflQcult  to  place  a 
somewhat  abnormal  species.  It  is  probable  Dr.  Scudder  will  clear  up 
this  difficulty  in  his  anxiously  looked-for  work  on  the  Orthoptera  ;  there- 
fore for  the  present  I  have  adopted  the  following  arrangement  as  the 
best  I  can  do  with  the  materials  I  have  at  hand.  I  would  not  venture 
to  take  this  step  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  adopt  some  consistent  ar- 
rangement of  the  new  species  I  obtained  during  my  recent  visits  to  the 
Bocky  Monntains. 

Discarding  Rhacocleis,  Fieb.;  retaining  Pterolepis,  Fisch.,  (Not.  Serv.  \\ 
and  restricting  the  other  genera  to  their  tmelimit&^t\i<^  4^\£^^  A?iwqX»ma 
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will  stand  as  distinct,  and  its  relation  to  tlie  others  may  be  represented 
as  follows : 

A.  Anterior  tibi®  spined  in  front : 

a.  Prosternum  spined.  fThyreonotti8jPt€rolepi8=zBhacoclei8jOrche9' 

ticusj 
aa.  Prosternum  not  spined : 

b.  Prouotum  distinctly  canned ;  anterior  tibise  with  three  or 

four  spines  in  front JDecticus^  (propO 

hb.  Pronotum  with  sub-distinct  lateral  carinas }  anterior  tibise 
with  three  spines  in  front;  elytra  not  squamseform. 

Sub-genus Platacleis. 

bbb.  Prouotum  without  distinct  lateral  carinas }  elytra  squamae- 
form: 
c.  Anterior  tibiae  with  but  three  or  four  spines  in  front ; 

one  row * 1 Tliamnotrizon, 

cc.  Anterior  tibiae  with  six  or  eight  spines  in  front }  two 
rows Afidbrtu. 

This  is  rather  artificial,  depending  too  much  upon  a  minor  character, 
but  will  perhaps  accord  with  a  more  thorough  and  natural  arrangement 
when  made.  I  have  slightly  expanded  Fischer's  spine  character  of 
Becticus.  I  am  aware  that  Thamnotrizon  and  Anxibriis  have  been  placed 
in  different  groups,  and  although  I  follow  the  arrangement  in  this 
article,  I  confess  1  think  the  differences  scarcely  warrant  the  separation. 

A,  coloradtiSy  nov.  sp. 

Bather  smaller  than  A.  simplex  or  A.  purpurascens  ;  ovipositor  shorter 
and  more  curved  upward.    Abdomen  with  brown  bands. 

Eyes  small,  round,  the  most  angular  portion  being  below,  Pronotum 
rrather  short ;  posterior  part  sub-trieariuate,  somewhat  flattened;  apex- 
truDcate.  Abdomen  decticoid.  Superanal  plate  of  the  female  round; 
siibaual  plate  sub-quadrate,  tumid,  with  a  short  spine  at  each  ai)ical  angle, 
and  a  short,  broad  spiue  each  side  of  the  base.  Prosternum  not  spined ; 
nieso-  and  nietasternum,  with  the  lateral  angles  elevated,  acute.  Super- 
anal  plate  of  the  male  somewhat  acute-angled;  cerci  with  the  two 
prongs,  miiciouate,  the  lower  ones  strongly  curved  inward ;  subanal 
plate  deeply  notched ;  cylindrical  appendages  short.  Legs  slender, 
short ;  posterior  femora  with  three  or  four  minute  abortive  spines  on 
the  lower  exterior  carina. 

Colofj  (drii'd  after  immersion  in  alcohol.) — Dull  yellow,  varied  with 
brown.  Face  yellow ;  occiput  of  the  female  brown;  male  i)ale.  Disk  of 
the  pronotum  brownish,  posterior  portion  dark;  lower  margins  of  the 
sides  yellow.  Each  abdominal  segment  with  a  brown  band  on  the  base. 
Venter  and  pectus  dull  .yellow.     Elytra  and  wings  as  usual,  abortive. 

Dlmensiouii, —  ?,  length,  1.28  inches;  luonotum,  .38  inch;  posterior 
femora,  .08  inch ;  posterior  tibioe,  .70  inch ;  ovipositor, .73  inch.  ^ ,  length, 
1.12  inches.    Eastern  Colorado. 

LOCUSTIIS'I.* 

*  I  follow  Walker  in  giving  this  division,  but  I  reduce  it  to  a  group,  yet  it  does  not 
accord  with  my  opinion  as  to  the  boundary-lines,  for  I  really  believe  Thamnotrizon 
should  be  plac(.'d  in  the  same  group  as  Jiradt/porus.  But  as  I  have  not  studied  the 
species  of  this  iaiuily  with  sullicient  care  to  give  a  satisfactory  outline  of  the  divisions, 
1  follow  those  of  other  authors. 
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ThamnoUHzan  scdbricolliSj  nov.  sp. 

Prouotuui  roughly  punctured,  dark  purplish.  Femora  striped  with 
yellow. 

Female. — Head  smooth;  first  joint  of  the  antennae  broad,  flattened; 
frontal  tubercle  broad,  flat,  and  truncated  below  by  the  transverse  sulcus 
between  the  antennse.  Pronotum  of  moderate  length,  sub-triearinate, 
expanding  posteriorly;  deeply  and  coarsely  punctured,  so  as  to  render 
it  somewhat  scabrous;  a  distinct,  oblique  impression  each  side  of  the 
median  carina;  a  smooth  space  on  each  side  near  the  middle;  lateral 
carinoo  obtuse,  truncate  in  front,  obtusely  rounded  behind;  sides  extend 
lowest  at  the  anterior  coxae,  angles  rounded,  posterior  oblique:  margin 
slightly  curved  inward.  Abdomen  large,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the 
thorax,  carinated ;  apex  of  the  last?  segment  suddenly  narrowed,  forming 
a  slight  entering  angle  each  side;  terminal,  triangular  portion  somewhat 
tumid  and  excavated  at  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface.  Cerci  very 
small,  pointed.  Subanal  plate  very  large  and  broad,  with  a  square 
notch  at  the  middle  of  the  apex;  ovipositor  slightly  curved,  acuminate. 
Elytra  extend  the  width  of  one  segment  beyond  the  pronotum.  Femora 
all  unarmed.  Anterior  tibiae,  with  one  row,  3-4  spines  above,  situate 
somewhat  on  the  external  face;  middle  tibiae  with  two  rows  above, 
inner  row  6^  spines,  outer  4;  posterior  tibiae  with  two  rows  beneath. 
Posterior  femora  slightly  arcuate  near  the  base,  about  as  long  as  the 
abdomen;  appendages  to  the  first  dorsal  joint  about  as  long  as  the 
apical  spines,  subreniform. 

Color^  (after  immersion  in  alcohol,  but  very  near  as  when  living.) — 
Fa<5e  yellow  below  the  eyes;  two  brown  dots  on  the  clypeus;  buccal 
suture  fuscous ;  base  of  the  antennae  yellowish,  a  purple  dot  on  the  front 
of  the  first  joint ;  occiput  purple.  Pronotum  brownish-purple,  palest 
near  the  apex;  broadly  margined  on  the  sides  with  yellow.  Abdomen 
dark-purple,  with  paler  points  and  spots ;  ovipositor  testaceous,  fuscous 
at  the  apex  and  along  the  upper  edge.  Posterior  and  middle  femora 
light-purple,  with  rows  of  black  dots  along  the  disk.  Tibiae  purplish, 
spines  piceous  at  the  tips.  Elytra,  which  are  very  small,  have  a  purple 
disk  and  yellow  margin. 

Male. — Cerci  short,  very  robust,  with  an  obtuse  inner  tooth  at  the 
apex ;  subanal  plate  large,  elongate,  deeply  notched  at  the  apex,  the 
notch  forming  an  acute  angle;  the  cylindrical  appendage  at  the  tip  of 
each  lobe,  short.  Elytra,  extending  across  two  segments,  colored,  as  in 
the  female. 

Dimermons. —  ?  ^ , length,  1.25  inches:  posterior  femora,  .75  inch;  pos- 
terior tibiffi,  .74  inch;  ovipositor,  .77  incn. 

Found  in  Southern  Montana  on  the  dividing  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  G,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

PterolepU  (?)  Haldemannii^  Thos. 

Syn.y  AnahruB  ffaldemanniiy  Girard. 

I  have  met  with  this  species  only  in  Colorado  and  East>ern  Wyoming. 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Pacific  slope. 

P.  (!)  Stevensoniij  Thos. 

Syn.,  Antibrus  Stevensonii,  Thos. 

P.  (t)  minutusj  Thos. 

Syn.,  Andbrua  minutuay  Thos.    (PI.  II,  Fig.  17.) 

For  the  reasons  heretofore  given,  these  species  will  also  Ix-w?^  \si  \^ 
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removed  from  Anabrus.  and  I  place  them  in  this  genus  with  some  hesi- 
tancy. Nor  can  I  decide  the  point  satisfactorily  without  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  these  genera.  I  have  not  met  with  either  of  these  species  on 
the  western  slope. 

Dedicus  pallidipalpusj  nov.  sp. 

Female. — ^Face  round^  smooth ;  occiput  convex,  smooth,  terminating 
at  the  vertex  in  an  oblique  cone,  separated  from  the  face  by  a  cross 
impression  between  the  antenuse.  Antennae  longer  than  the  body }  first 
joint  broad  and  flat,  not  reaching  the  top  of  the  vertex ;  third  joint 
cylindrical,  about  twice  as  long  as  the  second ;  rest  of  the  joints  have 
on  them  a  few  scattering  hairs.  Maxillary  palpi  less  than  twice  as  long 
as  the  labial ;  fifth  joint  longest,  sub-cl(^vate,  with  rounded  apex,  straight ; 
third  joint  a  little  longer  than  the  fourth,  which  is  slightly  curved. 
Labnim  obovate,  wide  as  the  clypeus ;  the  latter  subtriangular,  not 
separated  from  the  face.  Pronotum  short,  but  not  transverse,  having 
three  distinct  and  equal  carinae,  the  lateral  slightly  converging  a  little 
in  front  of  the  middle;  front  margin  truncate,  slightly  waving;  poste- 
rior margin  obtusely  rounded ;  lateral  margin  extends  below  the  lower 
border  of  the  eyes,  the  lowest  part  a  little  behind  the  anterior  angle, 
the  angles  rounded;  the  posterior,  oblique  lateral  margin  slightly  curved 
inward ;  no  cross  incisions,  the  carinae  being  continuous.  Elytra  and 
wings  hid  by  the  pronotum.  Abdomen  convex  above,  about  twice  the 
length  of  the  thorax ;  ovipositor  about  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  straight*, 
I)ointed  at  the  apex ;  the  last  ventral  segment  triangular,  deeply  notched 
at  the  apex,  noteh  square ;  superanal  plate  triangular,  entire ;  cerci 
minute.  Prosternum  not  spined  or  tuberculate,  transverse;  meso- 
and  meta-sternal  angles  elevated  into  triangular  plates,  but  not  spined. 
Posterior  femora  very  slightly  spined  beneath ;  other  femora  unarmed. 
Anterior  tibiae  with  one  row  of  three  spines  in  front,  on  the  external 
margin ;  middle  tibiae  with  two  rows  above,  four  on  the  outer  and  two 
on  the  inner  margin ;  posterior  tibiie  with  two  rows  of  fine  spines  below ; 
the  appendages  to  the  base  of  the  first  joint  of  the  tarsi  oblong. 

Color^  (after  immersion  in  alcohol.) — Pale,  dull  yellow,  somewhat 
uniform,  the  dorsal  portions  generally  a  little  the  darkest  and  some- 
times with  a  reddish-brown  tinge.  Legs  tinged  with  dull  purple,  or 
testaceous.  Antennae  x)ale  at  base,  rest  fusoous;  eyes  brown,  with  san- 
guineus spots  on  the  inner  side,  one  or  two  of  a  similar  character  at  the 
front  of  the  base  of  the  antennae. 

Male. — Elytra  project  from  beneath  the  pronotum  in  the  form  of 
scales,  crossing  one  or  two  segments;  disk  brown,  margins  yellow. 
Apex  of  the  last  abdominal  segment  notched ;  cerci  robust,  curved 
inward,  a  strong  bent  tooth  on  the  inside  about  the  middle ;  tip  of  the 
last  ventral  segment  notched,  appendages  blunt.  Dorsal  portions  and 
legs  pale  purplish. 

Dimensions. —  9,  length,  1  inch;  ovipositor,  .74  inch;  posterior 
femora,  .81  inch ;  posterior  tibiae,  .73  inch.  <J ,  length,  .87  inch ;  pos- 
terior femora,  .73  inch ;  posterior  tibiie,  .69  inch. 

Found  at  Copenhagen,  Utah;  mouth  of  Port  Neuf  River;  and  on 
Snake  Kiver,  Southern  Idaho.    Juno  15-25. 

I  think  that  when  living  the  general  color  is  a  pale  pea-green. 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  the  section  established  by  Walker, 
(Cat.  Dermap.  Salt.,  pt.  II,  259,)  the  following  slight  variations  being 
noticed :  the  difference  in  the  number  of  tibial  spines ;  no  longitudinal 
furrow  between  the  eyes,  except  in  dried  specimens ;  the  two  oblique 
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farrows  of  the  face  seen  only  in  dried  specimens,  the  face  being  regu- 
larly convex. 

D.  trilineatuSj  Thos. 

Syn.,  Thamnoiritim  triUineatua,  Thos. 

This  species  probably  belongs  here,  as  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  pre- 
ceding. I  have  not  met  with  it  west  of  the  dividing  range,  but  have 
traced  it  up  the  eastern  slope  nearly  to  the  summit  at  South  Pass, 
Wyoming. 

Loctistafuliginosay  noY.  sp. 

Male. — Elytra  and  wings  very  long,  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the 
body.  Wings  dark  fuscous,  with  short  pellucid  bands  between  the 
nerves. 

Occiput  is  divided  into  three  obtusely  rounded,  longitudinal  ridges, 
the  middle  the  broadest;  the  tubercle  between  the  eyes  compressed 
laterally,  and  sulcate.  Pronotum  short,  lateral  carinse  distinct  on 
the  posterior  lobe;  the  second  transverse  impression  bends  backward 
on  the  dorsum,  so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle;  front  sub-tmncate; 
posterior  extremety  obtusely  rounded  ;  the  entering  angle  of  the  pos- 
terior margin  situated  a  little  below  the  humerus,  and  is  simply  a 
rounded  notch ;  the  lower  margin  of  the  sides  rounded,  in  a  somewhat 
semi-circular  form,  irom  the  anterior  angle  to  the  notch  before  men- 
tioned. Elytra  very  long,  nearly  equal  to  twice  the  length  of  the  body, 
of  moderate  width,  margins  parallel,  apex  round.  Wings  nearly  as 
long  as  the  elytra ;  the  nervules  very  minute,  almost  imperceptible,  ex- 
cept near  the  inner  margin,  where  they  are  a  little  more  prominent. 
The  superaual  plate  is  divided  nearly  to  its  base,  the  two  lobes  pro- 
longed into  pointed  processes  reaching  the  tips  of  the  cerci ;  the  cerci 
very  stout,  rounded  exteriorly,  somewhat  carinated  internally,  apex 
rounded  externally,  internally  there  is  a  notch  with  a  spine  each  side  of 
it;  subanal  plate  tiiangular  at  the  apex,  with  two  converging  carinse 
beneath,  which  terminate  in  the  cylindrical  appendages.  All  the 
femora  furnished  with  two  rows  of  spines,  irregular,  and  but  few  on 
some  of  the  carinae.  Anterior  tibiae  with  a  single  row  of  two  or  three 
spines  in  front ;  the  middle*  tibiae  with  two  rows  above,  five  in  each, 
opposite :  posterior  tibiae  with  two  rows  beneath.  The  prostemal  spines 
sharp ;  tue  lateral  angles  of  the  meso  and  meta-stemum  are  also  pro- 
duced into  dull  spines,  the  latter  the  most  obtuse.  Spine  of  the  anterior 
coxa  broad  at  base,  pointed  at  the  apex. 

Color  J  (dried.) — Fuliginous.  Labrum  pale  yellow;  a  bright-yellow 
spot  between  the  eyes,  at  the  base  of  the  tubercle;  face  dull  yellow, 
variegated  with  dark  brown ;  joints  of  the  maxiUaiy  palpi  fuscous  at 
the  base  and  pale  at  the  tip;  antennae  pale  testaceous,  the  first  and  sec- 
ond joints  fuscous.  Pronotum  palest  on  the  dorsum ;  the  upper  poster- 
ior parts  of  the  sides  darkest.  Elytra  semi-pellucid,  with  a  fuliginous 
shade,  varied  with  darker  spots,  those  along  the  middle  field  largest; 
stridulating  organ  scarcely  differing  in  color  from  the  other  parts. 
Wings  fuliginous  throughout,  varied  only  by  short  semi-pellucid  bands 
reaching  fi^m  one  nerve  to  another,  always  situated  between  the  nerv- 
ules.   £sgs  fuscous,  the  tibiae  palest.    J^emale,  unknown. 

Dimensions. — Length  of  the  body  to  tip  of  the  cerci,  1.26  inches; 
oerci,  .10  inch ;  elytra,  2.28  inches ;  posterior  femora,  1.26  inches ;  pos- 
terior tibiae,  1.33  inches. 
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From  I^orthorn  Arizona.  Obtained  from  the  collection  of  Dr.  Palmer, 
in  the  Agricultural  Department,  at  Washington. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  species,  as  it  is  the  first  of  this  genus,  as  at 
present  restricted,  which  has  been  found  in  the  United  States.  I  have 
therefore  made  my  description  very  full,  including  some  generic  char- 
acters. It  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  wings  and  its  dark,  som- 
ber color. 

Figured  by  Professor  Glover.    PI.  I,  Fig.  9. 

X.  occidentalism  nov.  sp. 

Female. — Testaceous,  with  a  row  of  black  spots  along  the  middle  of 
the  elytra.  Closely  allied  to  L.  fuUginasa,  but  smaller,  and  rather  more 
slender  in  its  proportions. 

Occiput  not  ascending,  convex,  transverse ;  tubercle  compressed  on  the 
sides,  slightly  sulcate.  First  joint  of  the  antennie  convex  in  front,  with 
a  slight  tubercle  at  the  base.  Pronotum  longerthan  broad,  somewhat 
cariuated ;  lateral  carinae  rounded  on  the  anterior  lobes,  angled  on  the 
posterior,  slightly  converging  near  the  middle ;  a  faint  medium  line  visi- 
ble; margins  as  in  fuliginosa.  Elytra  about  twice  the  length  of  the 
body;  narrow,  equal  width  throughout ;  round  at  the  apex.  The  sternal 
spines  and  lobes  as  in  fiiUgiiiosa.  Middle  femora  longer  than  the  ante- 
rior, slender  sub-cylindrical ;  the  anterior  femora  have  fix)m  three  to  five 
small  spines  on  the  inner  carina;  middle  and  posterior  femora  have  a 
few  minute  distant  spines  on  each  carina.  Anterior  tibia)  with  one  row 
of  three  spines  in  front ;  middle  with  two  rows  above,  four  or  five  in 
the  internal,  and  two  in  the  external. 

Color,  (dried,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  immersed  in  alcohol.) — 
Testaceous.  Face  pale  brownish-yellow;  an  irregular  black  stripe 
reaches  from  the  eyes  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  pronotum,  running 
along  the  side  of  the  latter,  immediately  below  the  lateral  carina.  The 
pronotum  brownish  above,  paler  below  the  stripe  on  the  side.  Elytra 
testaceous,  the  middle  field  marked  with  a  row  of  black  spots,  which 
form  a  kind  of  sorraturc  along  the  extenio-median  nerve,  the  inter- 
spaces whitish;  the  upi)er  field  somewhat  regularly  variegated  with 
l^ale,  brow!iish,  rhomboid  spots  ;  lower  field  pale,  with  clusters  of  dark 
Xioints.  Tlie  wings  fawn-colored ;  nerves  and  rervulcs  of  the  front  mar- 
gin black,  prominent ;  rest  mostly  the  color  of  the  wings,  and  less  prom- 
inent. Spines  tipped  with  x)iceous:  soles  of  the  tarsi  fuseous.  Anteu- 
Uie  wanting  in  my  specimen. 

Dimensions. — Length  of  body,  .95  inch;  elytra,  1.80  inches;  poste- 
rior femora,  1.11  inches;  posterior  tibiie,  1.13  inches;  ovixiositor,  .97 
inch. 

California.  Received  from  Mr.  Taylor,  of  San  Francisco,  as  a  Califor- 
nia species.    Pj.  II,  Fig.  IG. 

CONOCEPHALrS^I. 

Copiophora  mueronata,  Thos.,  (Canadian  Ent.,  1872,  !>-.) 

Cone  of  the  vertex  smooth  on  the  margins,  mucronate.  Mesosternu 
bident^te.  Green ;  labrum,  clypeus,  and  under  side  of  the  cone  yellow. 
Afale  and  female, — Cone  of  the  vertex  standing  obliquely  forward,  apex 
mucronate ;  the  minute  spine  slightly  deflexed,  especially  in  the  female; 
sides  parallel  from  the  base  a  little  above  the  first  joint  of  the  antennae, 
where  they  are  slightly  angulate;  not  serrated  or  granulate;  front  side 
has,  near  the  base,  a  prominent  tubercle;  there  is  also  a  tubercle  below 
this  between  the  antennae.     Face  oblique,  smooth;  occii)ut  smooth; 
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prouotam  rounded,  not  canned,  densely  panctnred;  on  the  dorsnm 
there  is  generally  a  glabrous,  semicircular  spot;  there  are  also  some 
irregular  glabrous  impressions  on  the  sides :  front  rounded ;  posterior 
margin  nearly  straight,  slightly  rounded  at  the  humerus,  where  there  is 
an  entering  angle.  Elytra  passing  the  abdomen  about  one-third  their 
length ;  upper  margin  straight  from  the  dorsal  angle ;  lower  margin 
rounded  from  the  base  to  the  apex;  apex  angled.  Wings  about  as 
long  as  the  elytra.  Ovipositor  about  a«  long  as  the  body,  nearly  straight, 
lanceolate  at  the  apex;  cerci  of  moderate  length,  swollen,  slightly  curved, 
with  a  slender,  pointed  apex.  Posterior  lateral  angles  of  the  mesoster- 
num  furnished  with  a  strong  spine.  External  carinse  of  the  femora  fur- 
nished with  strong  spines ;  also  a  sharp  spine  each  side  of  the  apex 
of  each,  projecting  forward.  Anterior  tibidd  without  spines  in  front; 
middle  with  two  rows  above,  two  in  each  row ;  posterior  with  two  rows 
beneath.  Anterior  coxae  furnished  externally  with  a  strong-curved  spine. 
The  abdomen  of  the  male  has,  at  the  apex  of  the  last  ventral  segment, 
the  usual  cylindrical  appendages;  superanal  plate  bilobed;  no  cerci  ap- 
parent in  the  only  male  I  have  seen.    Legs  of  the  male  quite  hairy. 

Color. — Body  and  elytra  uniform  bright  pea-green ;  under  side  and 
edges  of  the  frontal  cone  bright-yellow ;  labrum  and  clypeus  yellow ; 
mandibles  deep  piceous  black,  except  the  upper  external  angles,  which 
are  green ;  ovipositor  dull  yellow,  slightly  striped  with  fuscous  near 
the  apex ;  tarsi  pale  fuscous ;  eyes  brown. 

Dimensions, —  9 ,  length  (exclusive  of  cone)  to  tip  of  abdomen,  1.5 
inches ;  cone,  .3  inch ;  elytra,  1.28  inches ;  posterior  femora,  .87  inch ; 
posterior  tibiae,  .83  inch ;  ovipostor,  1.5  inches.  $ ,  length,  1.25  inches ; 
elytra,  1.05  inches. 

9 ,  Fig,  14,  PI.  viii;  $ ,  Fig.  8,  PI.  vii,  of  Professor  Glover's  plates  of 
Orthoptera. 

This  species  was  obtained  by  Professor  Glover  in  the  greenhouse  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington.  It  has  evidently  been 
introduced  with  the  plants  brought  from  some  tropical  section.  The 
only  plants  received  last  fall  or  winter  from  the  tropics  were  from 
Central  America  and  Cayenne. 

If  the  mesosternal  spines,  which  are  very  prominent,  do  not  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  species,  the  very  interesting  inquiry  arises.  Has 
it  been  produced  from  the  eggs  of  some  known  species,  the  variations 
between  the  perfect  insects  having  been  produced  by  the  different  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  have  grown  to  maturity  I  So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  the  fpllowing  list  embraces  all  the  species  hitherto  de- 
scribed : 


C.  cornuta,  Serv. — Para. 

C.  Mexicana,  Sauss. — Mexico. 

C.  lucifei^,  Burm. — Bahia. 

C.  flavo-scripta,Walk. — ^Venezuela. 

C.  longicauda,  Serv. — Cayenne. 


C.  megacephala,  Burm. — Isle  St. 
Johanna. 

C.  gracilis,  Scudd. — ^Napo,  or  Mar- 
anon. 

C.  cuspidata,  Haan. — Brazil. 


Although  not  from  the  West,  1  have  given  a  description  of  it  here 
on  account  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  it. 

,.  JS2)hippitytha  gracilipes,  Thos. 

I  did  not  meet  with  this  species  west  of  the  mountains,  but  find  it 
among  Dr.  Palmer's  collections,  marked  Northern  Arizona.  Plate  II, 
Fig.  11. 
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Family  IL— ACRIDIDJE. 

Sab-family  Acridinue:. 

First  group. — Trtixalinu 

Opomola,  Erichs. 

O.  hrachyptera^^  Scudd.,  (Bost  Jour.  Nat.  Hist,  VII,  454.) 

Thos.,  (Proc.  PhU.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.^  1871.) 

As  Mr.  Scudder  at  the  time  he  described  this  species  had  bat  a 
single  male  specimen,  I  have  concluded  to  give  a  full  descriptioa  of 
the  unique  female  specimen  I  obtained  in  Wyoming  Territory. 

Female, — ^Vertex  carinated;  elytra  narrow,  reaching  the  tip  of  the 
second  abdominal  segment.  Antennae  broad,  ensiform.  Pale  orange- 
brown,  with  dusky  points. 

Occiput  convex,  straight,  not  ascending,  with  a  slight,  shallow,  longi- 
tudinal depression  each  side,  leaving  a  low,  rounded,  median  ridge.  Ver- 
tex triangular,  margins  turned  up,  witha  strong  median  carina,  the  three 
meeting  in  front  in  a  blunt  point;  length,  in  advance  of  the  eyes,  eqaal 
to  about  one-third  of  the  entire  length  of  the  head.  The  face  tncarinate, 
or  rather  quadricarinate,  as  the  ironta.1  ridge  is  so  deeply  sulcate  that  it 
forms  two  distinct  cariuse,  which  meet  at  the  vertex;  all  somewhat 
divergent,  and  reaching  the  clypeus.  Eyes  oblong-ovate.  Antennae 
scarcely  as  long  as  the  head  and  thorax,  ensiform,  flattened,  and  slightly 
triquetrous.  Pronotum  about  as  long  as  the  head,  tricarinat^ ;  sides 
parallel ;  only  the  x>osterior  transverse  impression  distinct  on  the  disk, 
situate  a  little  behind  the  middle.  Elytra  lanceolate,  narrow,  reaching 
the  tip  of  the  second  abdominal  segment.  Wings  narrow,  minute,  about 
half  as  long  as  the  elytra.  Abdomen  long,  slender,  and  somewhat  cylin- 
drical, slightly  carinated.  The  four  anterior  legs  slender;  posterior 
femora,  slender,  straight,  not  as  long  as  the  abdomen ;  posterior  tibiae 
slender,  nearly  cylindrical,  somewhat  hairy  at  the  ai)ex.  Prosternal 
l>oint  is  only  a  blunt  tubercle. 

Color  J  (dried,  after  long  immersion  in  alcohol.) — Pale  orange-brown, 
without  distinct  spots  or  markiiigs,  but  with  numerous  minute  dusky 
points.  The  antennie  are  pur2)lish  brown ;  the  vertex,  legs,  and  abdo- 
men tinged  with  the  same  color.  Spines  of  the  posterior  tibiae,  abdom- 
inal appendages,  and  tarsal  claws  tipped  with  black.  When  living, 
the  only  specimen  I  have  seen  in  the  perfect  state,  was  of  a  uniform 
grayish-brown;  length,  1.5  inches. 

My  specimen  was  obtained  near  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  Casper,  on  the 
North  Platte  Kiver,  Wyoming  Territory,  August  22.  I  have  some 
larva?  and  pupai  obtained  in  Cache  Valley,  Utah,  which  possibly  belong 
to  this  species. 

0.  WyomingensiSy  Thos. 

Syn.,  AIcsops  WyomingemUj  (Proc.  Phil.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  1871.) 

Small,  slender,  and  cylindrical;  elytra  reaching  the  fifth  abdominal 
segment;  abdomen  of  the  male  terminating  in  an  acute  prolongation. 
Pale  gieen,  sometimes  varied  with  reddish,  immaculate. 

*  This  specific  naruo  is  twice  used;  the  Acridium  (Pyrgomorpha)  hrachyptcTMy 
Haau,  (Verz.  Xat.  Geseh.  Ned.  lud.  Bcz.  Ins.,  150,)  having  been  referred  by  Walker  to 
OpomoJa,  becomes  0.  hrachyptera^  but  Mr.  Scudder's  species  received  the  name  first, 
htuco  must  stand,  and  that  of  Walker  changed.  (See  Walk.  Cat.  Dermop.  Salt.,  Ill, 
514.) 
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Female. — ^Frontal  cone  elongate^  flat  above^  scarcely  margined,  a  shal- 
low foveola  each  side  under  the  lateral  margin.  Face  very  oblique, 
quadricarinate;  carinse  sharp,  divergent,  reaching  the  clypeus.  Eyes 
oblong-ovate,  situated  near  the  antennae.  Antennsd  ensiform,  trique- 
trous. Pronotum  about  as  long  as  the  head;  anterior  and  posterior 
margins  truncate ;  cylindrical.  Elytra  narrow,  lanceolate,  reaching  the 
fifth  abdominal  segment;  wings  small.  Abdomen  elongate,  cylindrical, 
slightly  enlarged  toward  the  apex;  upper  valves  of  the  ovipositor 
scarcely  exserted.  Prostemal  spine  quite  short  and  blunt.  Mesosternum 
slightly  flirrowed  longitudinally  on  each  side. 

Color. — Bright  i)eargreen,  immaculate ;  wings  pellucid.  After  immer- 
sion in  alcohol  it  becomes  a  pale  greenish-yellow. 

Male. — Differs  from  the  female,  as  follows :  Much  smaller  and  slen- 
derer ;  vertex  more  pointed,  slightly  margined ;  abdomen  turned  up  at 
the  apex,  terminating  with  a  sharp  lanceolate  extension  of  the  last 
ventral  segment;  autennsB,  face,  vertex,  occiput,  pronotum,  femora,  and 
abdominal  appendages  more  or  less  varied  with  pale  cameous ;  a  whitish 
stripe  extends  from  the  lower  border  of  each  eye  to  the  base  of  the 
middle  leg. 

Dimensions. —  $ ,  length,  1.05  inches ;  elytra,  .52  inch ;  posterior  femora, 
.5  inch,     g ,  length,  .78  inch. 

Found  on  the  east  side  of  the  Black  Hills,  Wyoming,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cottonwood  Creek.    August. 

I  formerly  placed  this  in  MesopSj  with  which  it  agrees  in  all  respects, 
except  the  position  of  the  eyes,  which  appears  to  be  the  distinguishing 
character  of  that  genus.  I  have,  therefore,  concluded  to  place  it  in 
Opomolaj  in  WalkePs  second  group,  of  which  0.  cylindrodes,  Stal.,  is  the 
type;  yet  I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  slightly  modify  the  generic 
description  of  Mesops  and  place  it  there,  for  it  appears  to  be  very  closely 
allied  to  M.  pedestris^  Erichs.  Certainly  it  agrees  more  closelj'  with  the 
characters  of  this  genus  (except  as  to  the  position  of  the  eyes)  than  M. 
gladiator  J  Westw.    PI.  II,  Fig.  8. 

Second  group. — Acridinu 

AcBiDiUM,  Geof. 

A.  ambiguumj  nov.  sp. 

2fale  and  female. — Very  similar  in  size,  markings,  and  carvings  to 
A.  Americanum,  Dm.,  with  which  it  has  been  long  confounded,  and 
from  which  it  differs  chiefly,  and  almost  exclusively,  in  the  general 
color.  The  A.  Americanum  is  more  deeply  and  closely  punctured  about 
the  head  than  the  latter.  In  the  former  the  frontal  costa,  besides  the 
smaller  punctures,  has  along  each  margin  a  row  of  regularly  spaced 
large  black  punctures,  which  are  less  distinct,  or  wanting,  in  the  latter, 
(amhiguum.)  The  spots  on  the  elytra  of  the  latter  are  scarcely  as  large 
and  paler  than  in  the  former. 

Color, — ^Yellow  or  brownish-yellow.  Face  yellow ;  occiput  pale  brown. 
Dorsum  of  the  pronotum  light  brown ;  the  dorsal  stripe  dim,  and  some- 
times, especially  in  the  male,  absent.  Sides  of  the  pronotum  yellow ;  a 
dusky  spot  in  the  middle  with  a  yellow  stripe  through  it.  Wings  trans- 
parent, with  a  pale-yellowish  tinge  at  the  base ;  veins  of  the  apex  and  of 
the  anterior  portion  black.  Brownish  spots  on  the  elytra,  much  like 
and  arranged  as  in  A.  Americanum;  general  color  of  the  rest  yellowish, 
or  brownish-yellow.  Abdomen  greenish-yellow.  JiCgs  bright  yellow ; 
femora  reddish  above. 
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Dimensi4)n8. —  9 ,  length,  2  inches;  elytra,  1.95  inches,  g ,  length,  1.6 
inches;  elytra,  1.74  inches;  posterior  femora,  1  inch;  posterior  tibisdj  .9 
inch. 

Sonthern  Illinois;  Kansas,  (Thomas;)  Tennessee,  (T.  Bogan,  esq.) 

There  has  been  much  confusion  in  regard  to  theA.  Americanum,  (with 
which  the  present  species  has,  doubtless,  been  confounded,)  notwith- 
standing its  large  size,  distinct  markings,  and  the  very  full  description 
given  by  Drury  as  early  as  1770,  with  an  accompanying  colored  flgnre. 
The  markings  and  carvings  of  the  two  species  are  nearly  exactly  alike; 
but  the  general  or  ground  colors  arc  very  difterent,  the  one  being  a  deep 
vermilion  or  purplish-red,  rind  the  other  a  dull  yellow,  or  light  brownish- 
yellow.  But,  in  addition  to  this  difference,  I  am  satisfied,  after  a  close 
observation  of  the  two  in  Illinois  for  several  years,  that  they  are  differ- 
ent species  from  another  fact :  the  A,  amhigunm  always  appears  in  the 
spring,  in  April  or  May,  while  the  other  never  api>ears  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  July;  and  from  quite  a  number  of  specimens  of  each  sent  me 
the  past  season  from  East  Tennessee,  by  Theophilus  liogan,  esq.,  of  Bns- 
sell  ville,  I  am  satisfied  the  same  thing  occurs  there.  The  A,  Americanum 
made  its  appearance  in  Washington  City  this  season  in  the  latter  part 
of  August  and  first  of  September ;  but  not  a  specimen  of  the  other  species 
was  to  be  seen  among  them.  The  two  species  difter  considerably  when 
on  the  wing,  the  wings  of  the  A.  Americanum  having  a  peculiar  silvery 
appearance  not  obsei*vable  in  the  other.  The  larvae  also  are  different, 
those  of  the  former  being  reddish-brown,  while  the  latter  is  greenish. 

De  Geer  ^Mem.  Ins.,  Ill,  PL  40,  Fig.  8)  figures  probably  a  specimen 
of  my  aml)%gxium^  which  he  names  A,  flavofasciatum ;  but  Serville^s 
description  under  this  name  applies  to  an  entirely  different  species. 
Olivier's  A.  vittainmy  (Encyc.  Method  Ins.,  VI,  221,)  which  he  gives  as 
synonymous  with  De  Geer's  species,  is  also  a  different  insect.  De  Haan, 
who  received  K])ccimeus  from  Tennessee,  through  Dr.  Troost,  undoubt- 
edly of  uiy  amhujuuvi^  says  (Bijdr.  Kenn.  Ortbop.,  143)  that  -^l.  carneipes^ 
Serv.,  is  but  a  variety  oX  A.  flavo-fasciatnm^  to  which  he  refers  his  speci- 
mens, thus  evidently  making  two  mistakes.  Westwood,  in  his  edition 
of  Drurv,  gives  the  name  Locusta  tartarka  to  his  figure  of  this  speciCvS, 
thus  identifying  it  with  GryUus  iartariais,  Linn.,  one  of  the  destructive 
oriental  species. 

Professor  T.  Glover  figures  A,  Americanum  under  the  name  of  A.  rm- 
iiciim^  ])robably  after  Burmeister,  whose  description  evidently  api)lies  to 
A.  alutavcum^  Ilarr.  Walker  (Cat.  Dennax).  Salt.,  Ill,  550)  transfers  -^1. 
Americamnn  to  his  new  genus,  Cyrtacanthacris^  to  which,  if  correct,  we 
should  also  transfer  the  other  species.  But  his  only  generic  descrii)- 
tion  is,  that  the  .])osternal  spine  is  bent  or  curved  obliquely  backward 
upon  the  mesosternum,  adding  that  it  corresponds  with  Senille's  Div.  1 
and  Bnrmeister's  Div.  2A  of  Acridhim.  !Now  Serville  states  as  one  of 
the  chief  characters  of  his  Div.  1  that  *'the  subanal  l>late  of  the  male 
is  long,  triangular,  entire,  and  i^oin ted,'' while  both  these  species  have 
the  subanal  plate  very  distinctly  and  strongly  notched,  which  i)laces  it 
in  his  second  division,  subdivision  qq. 

In  this  state  of  confusion  I  have  concluded  to  give  a  new  name  to 
the  yellow  sjiecies,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  distinguished 
from  A,  Amirlcanvm^  although  it  has  doubtless  been  referred  toby  some 
of  the  authors  mentioned. 

A.  frontalis^  nov.  sp.  PI.  II,  fig  1. 

Vertex  sub-conical,  small  size;  elytra  and  wings  not  passing  the 
abdomen.    General  color  gieen.  Closely  allied  to  A,  unilineatumj  Walk.  ] 
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caloptenoid  in  general  appearance.  Vertex  i*egalarly  hexagonal,  stand- 
ing out  in  the  form  of  a  short  truncated  cone,  the  tip  depressed  in  the 
center ;  face  slightly  oblique,  straight,  quadricarinate  ^  carinsd  nearly 
parallel,  middle  pair  approach  each  otherimmediately  below  the  ocellus. 
Eyes  elongate,  oblique,  straight  in  front.  Pronotum  scarcely  enlarged 
behind ;  anterior  lobes  reticulately,  and  posterior  lobe  longitudinally, 
rugulose ;  median  carina  very  distinct,  but  not  elevated.  Elytra  and 
wings  narrow,  rather  shorter  than  the  abdomen.  Valves  of  the  ovipos 
itor  prominent,  the  lower  pair  much  slenderer  than  the  upper  and  much 
jsxserted.  Malle  cerci  slender,  tapering  and  curved  upward;  subanal 
plate  nan*ow,  tapering,  subtruncate  at  the  apex,  entire.  Prosternal  spiue 
subquadrate,  pointed,  and  straight.  Antenme  passing  the  pronotum 
slightly.    Posterior  femora  passing  the  abdomen. 

Colorj  (dried  after  immersion  in  alcohol). — ^Nearly  uniform  greenish- 
yellow.  Face  and  pronotum  sprinkled  with  dusky  dots.  The  elevated 
lines  of  the  pnmotum  pale  yellow ;  depressed  portions  in  the  alcoholic 
specimens  testaceous-green,  but  in  the  living  insect  may  be  and  proba- 
bly are  colored  quite  dilierently ;  some  specimens  have  the  middle  carina 
and  other  portions  of  the  pronotum  tinged  with  red.  Posterior  femora 
pale  reddish  along  the  upper  edge.  Elytra  a  transparent  green ;  wings 
pellucid. 

IHmensians. —  $ ,  length,  1.06  inch.;  elytra,  .63  inch.;  posterior  femora, 
.72  inch. ;  posterior  tibiae,  .66  inch. '  ^ , length,  .82  inch.;  elytra,  .6  inch. 

Kansas,  (from  C.  K.  Dodge's  collection.) 

There  is  a  possibility  that  this  is  synonymous  with  Pezotettix  specioaa^ 
^Scudd.,  (Hayden's  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Neb.,  250,)  with  which  it  agrees 
tolerably  well  except  in  the-  length  of  the  elytra  and  wings ;  but  Mr. 
Scudder  may  have  had  the  pupse,  and  he  places  it  in  Pezotettix  provis- 
ionally, "  as  it  does  not  strictly  api)ertt\in''  to  that  genus.  It  is  a  some- 
what anomalous  species,  but  I  think  my  specimens  belong  to  AcHdium. 

A.  emarginatumj  Uhl.,  (Scudd.,  Notes  on  Orthop.,  Geol.  Surv.  Neb.) 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  and  much  like  A.  alutaceuMj  Harr.  It 
is  the  same  one  which  I,  in  my  former  report,  referred  to  A.  flavo-facia- 
ium^  DeG.  It  has  been  found  in  Southeastern  Colorado  and  in  Nebraska, 
but  appears  to  be  rarely  met  with. 

Caloptenus,  Burm. 

The  following  table  of  the  species  belonging  to  the  United  States  will 
give  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  new  species  herein  described : 

A-  Elytra  without  spots : 

a.  A  broad  yellow  stripe  along  each  lateral  angle Jnviitatus. 

aa.  With  but  one  or  no  dorsal  stripe : 

h.  General  color  green,  a  yellow  dorsal  stripe *  viridis. 

bb.  Dorsum  not  striped : 

c.  Elytra    a    little    longer    than  the  abdomen;    size^ 

large differentialis. 

cc.    Elytra   much    shorter   than    the    abdomen;    sizej^ 

small ^Dodget. 

AA.  Elyti*a  with  spots : 

a.  Elytra  longer  than  the  abdomen. 

b.  Ely tra  much  longer  than  the  abdomen ;  last  ventral  segment 
of  the  male  notched  at  the  tip q^tus* 

29gs 
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hb.  Elytra  slightly  longer  than  the  abdomen  ^  last  ventral  seg- 
ment of  the  male  entire  at  the  tip: 
c.  Spots  small,  and  confined  to  a  median  line  alons  the 

disk .femur-rubrum. 

cc.   Spots  larger,    and    equally    distribated   over     the 

elytra ^griseiuM. 

CM.  Elytra  abont  as  long  as  the  abdomen, 
ft.  General  color  pale  yellow : 

c.   Hind   femora   with   two  oblique  black  streaks  out- 
side   hiliturioAus. 

cc.  Hind  femora  with  three  black  patches  outside .  .9criptu%i 
hb.  General  color  not  pale  yellow : 

c.  Hind  femora  with  three  straight  black  bands;  lower 
valves   of  the   ovipositor    neary   straight    at    the 

apex punetulatns, 

cc.  Hind  femora  with  oblique  brown  bands ;  lower  valves 

of  the  ovipositor  bent  at  the  apex *  ocddentalis. 

aaa.  Elytra  shorter  than  the  abodmen: 

b.  Color,  pale  olive-green ;  a  pale  stripe  each  side  the  prcmo- 

tum •  TurnbuUii. 

bb.   Color  tawny;    head  and  thorax  with  two  broad  black 
stripes repletus. 


• 


C.  viridis^  nov.  sp.  PI.  IT,  fig.  3. 

Lateral  carinse  of  the  pronotum  obsolete.  Green,  with  a  white  dorsal 
stripe ;  femora  banded  with  red. 

^rtex  sUghtl^  expanding  in  front  of  the  eyes,  channeled ;  lateral 
carinse  of  the  race  moderately  divergent;  frontal  costa  sulcate  and 
narrowed  below  the  ocellus.  Eyes  elongate,  large,  acuminate  above, 
and  approaching  unusually  near  to  each  other.  Pronotum  sub-cylin- 
drical; lateral  carina  obliterated ;  median  carina  scarcely  perceptible ; 
the  posterior  lateral  margins  nearly  straight  from  the  lateral  angle 
to  the  apex,  there  being  no  entering  angle  at  the  humerus,  this 
point  of  the  margin  being  marked  only  by  a  slight  inward  flexure; 
the  posterior  transverse  incision  only  cuts  the  median  carina.  Cerci 
of  the  male  regularly  acuminate ;  subanal  plate  entire,  sub-truncate 
at  the  apex;  snperanal  plate  triangular  with  two  sub-meilial  con- 
vergent ribs  or  carina?.  The  elytra  and  wings  about  as  long  as  the  ab- 
domen.   The  posterior  femora  reach  the  tip  of  the  abdomen. 

Color y  (dried  after  immersion  in  alcohol.)  Entirely  of  a  pale  greenish- 
yellow,  except  as  follows :  anticnuoe  rufous ;  tip  of  tbe  vertex,  aiid  a  spot 
beneath  the  eye,  (in  most  specimens,)  fuscous;  transverse  incisions  of 
the  pronotum,  and  two  short  lines  on  the  sides,  dark.  A  slightly  paler 
median  stripe  is  visible  on  the  occiput  and  pronotum,  bordered  by  pale 
brown ;  posterior  lobe  of  the  pronotum  tinged  with  roseate.  Tips  of 
the  spines  and  claws  black.    Elytra  and  wings  pellucid,  immaculate. 

The  living  insect  is  colored  as  follows:  A  bright  pea-green,  with  a 
white  stripe  along  the  middle  of  the  occiput  and  i)ronotum ;  and  one 
along  the  angle  of  each  elytron,  and  one  along  the  edge  of  the  hind 
femora.  A  bright  red  ring  around  each  femur  just  above  the  knee; 
hind  tibirp  blue.    Male  and  female  the  same  except  in  size. 

Dimensions, —  ? ,  length,  .85  inch ;  elytra,  .02  inch ;  posterior  femora, 
,5  inch.     ^ ,  length,  .62  inch. 

Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Kansas. 


• 


New  species. 
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It  is  probable  that  this  species  should  be  placed  in  Ommatolampi^j  bat 
I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  that  genus  to  determine  thls'x)oint. 

C.  Dodffdj  Thos.,  PL  II,  figs.  4,  5,  9.,  (Canadian  Ent.,  1871,  p.  168.) 

Posterior  femora  with  three  white  bands.  Elytra  not  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  abdomen,  unspotted. 

Male. — Small  size.  Vertex  elongate,  distinctly  channeled^  frontal 
costa  broad,  flat,  and  squarely  margined  above  the  ocellus ;  margins 
punctured;  antennae  thick,  passing  the  thorax;  joints  distinct  and 
somewhat  obconic  The  transverse  incisions  of  the  pronotum  distinct; 
posterior  lateral  margins  very  slightly  incurved  at  the  humerus;  median 
carina  distinct  only  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  lobes.  Elytra  about 
half  the  length  of  the  abdomen,  oblong-ovate.  Posterior  femora  about 
as  long  as  the  abdomen.  Prosternal  point  thick,  obtuse,  transverse. 
Gerci  slender ;  subanal  plate  somewhat  pointed,  the  margin  on  the  upper 
surface  entire. 

Color. — ^Brown,  varied  with  white.  Face  cinereous.  Occiput  and 
disk  of  the  pronotum  dark  brown,  mottled  with  lighter  and  darker 
shades,  except  the  posterior  lobe,  which  is  brown.  Elytra  brown,  lower 
half  very  dark ;  on  each  side  of  the  head  and  pronotum  behind  the  eye 
there  is  a  dark  glabrous  spot,  which  does  not  extend  back  beyond  the 
third  transverse  incision.  Abdomen  pale,  mottled  with  reddish-brown. 
Four  anterior  tibiae  pale  reddish-brown.  A  white  oblique  spot  above 
the  posterior  coxre.  Posterior  femora  crossed  externally  by  three  white 
bands,  the  one  nearest  the  apex  much  the  smallest;  the  middle  interme- 
diate dark  band  is  abruptly  bent  forward  in  the  middle  of  the  disk. 
AntennsD  pale  at  base;  rest  rufous. 

Female. — Pronotum  uniformly  dark  brown,  except  the  dark  spots  on 
the  sides,  and  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pronotum,  which  is  a  bright 
reddish-brown.  The  elytra  extend  over  but  two  segments.  Abdomen 
brown.  This  may  not  be  the  female  of  this  species,  as  it  varies  con- 
siderably, and  was  not  captured  where  the  males  were. 

Dimensions. —  9 ,  length,  .85  inch ;  elytra,  .2  inch ;  posterior  femora,  .4 
inch;  jwsterior  tibise,  .32  inch.  ^,  length,  .56  inch;  elytra,  .18  inch; 
posterior  femora,  .37  inch ;  posterior  tibiie,  .26  inch. 

Collected  on  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado,  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Dodge,  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  in  honor  of  whom  it  has  been  named.  The 
female  was  captured  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  peak,  but  not  on  it ;  at 
least  Mr.  Dodge  thinks  it  was  not.  I  have  been  considerably  puzzled 
in  regard  to  the  genus  in  which  this  falls;  the  short  wings  would  place 
it  in  Fezotettix^  but  the  form  of  the  pronotum  and  cerci  would  appear 
to  place  it  among  the  Calopteni^  and  therefore  I  have  allowed  its  general 
appearance  to  prevail  over  the  single  character,  short  wings  and  eljtra. 

C.  femur-rvbrum.  Burm. 

Although  Walker  mentions  this  species  as  occurring  at  Vancouver's 
Island,  yet  I  have  found  no  specimen  west  of  the  dividing  range  of  the 
Boeky  Mountains  that  I  can  refer  to  this  species. 

C.  spret/us,  Uhler,  (M8S.) 

Found  the  past  season  in  great  abundance  in  the  north  part  of  Salt 
Lake  Basin.  When  we  reached  Ogden,  June  1, 1  saw  but  very  few  speci- 
mens; but  when  we  reached  Box  Elder  Caiion,  two  weeks  later,  the  larvse 
were  seen  spreading  out  from  points  where  they  had  evidently  been 
hatched.  When  we  passed  through  the.  hills  to  Cache  Yalleyi  a  few 
miles  farther,  and  but  a  few  days  later,  I  found  them  V^^\>  ^x^i^ra^^^^so. 
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I)erfect  state.  By  the  time  we  reached  the  north  end  of  this  valley, 
ahoat  the  20th  of  Jnne,  they  were  taking  wing  and  proceeding  south- 
ward. Here,  the  farmers,  who  have  observed  them  closely  for  a  nnmber 
of  years,  say  that  they  never  lay  their  egg9  in  the  lower  level  of  the 
valley,  but  universally  on  the  gravelly,  elevated  terraces.  So  positive 
are  they  on  this  i)oint  that  one  farmer,  to  test  the  matter,  last  year 
ofifered  five  dollars  for  every  bunch  of  eggs  that  could  be  found  on  the 
lower  valley-level  which  had  been  deposited  there  by  the  insect  itself, 
but  none  were  brought  to  him.  I  think,  therefore^  we  may  conclude 
that  it  is  pretty  well  settled  that  the  usual  hatching-grounds  of  the 
destructive  swarms  are  on  the  gravelly  terraces  or  uplands.  Yet  that 
considerable  numbers  are  hatched  in  the  narrow  canons  of  the  moder- 
ately elevated  mountains  I  think  is  also  certain,  as  1  observed  this  year 
a  large  number  of  larvae  in  Box  Elder  Canon,  but  the  elevation  of  this 
caiSon  is  little,  if  any,  more  than  that  of  Cache  Valley.  When  I  re- 
turned to  Salt  Lake  Basin,  early  in  August,  I  found  the  country  swarm- 
ing with  myriads  of  these  grasshoppers.  And  even  after  we  had  passed 
eastward  on  the  railroad,  to  the  heights  near  Aspen  Station,  I  noticed 
the  air  filled  with  their  snowy  wings,  but 'could  not  tell  exactly  the 
course  they  were  taking,  but  thought  they  were  moving  southwest. 

As  this  species  has  never  been  described  in  its  preparatory  state,  I 
give  here  a  short  description  of  the  pupa,  written  in  the  field  with 
myriads  of  living  specimens  around  me : 

General  color  yellow,  (sometimes  varied  to  light  brown,  and  at  others 
a  pale  pea-green,)  with  a  large  proportion  of  black  spots  and  stripes, 
also  a  few*white  dots  and  lines;  labrum  and  lower  part  of  the  face 
mostly  black ;  upper  part  of  the  face,  the  vertex,  and  cheeks  yellow, 
(or  the  prevailing  color;)  a  row  of  black  dots  on  each  margin  of  the  broad, 
sulcate,  frontal  costa ;  occiput  with  two  lateral  and  one  median  dotted 
lines  or  black ;  a  broad  line  of  deep  black  starts  behind  each  eye,  and 
cresses  over  the  entire  length  of  the  pronotuui,  widening  and  bowing 
upward  near  the  middle  of  the  pronotum ;  the  immature,  somewhat 
fan-shaped  elytra  are  black,  with  a  white  dot  on  the  disk  near  the  base, 
from  wbicli  proceed  about  ton  or  twelve  white  rays ;  the  dorsal  or  up|)er 
margin  yellow ;  dorsal  and  lateral  portions  of  the  abdomen  varied  with 
white  and  black  ;  a  triangular  black  dot  on  each  side  of  each  segment; 
tip  ai)d  venter  yellowish. 

C.  Turnhulliij  nov.  sp.  PI.  11,  fig.  10. 

Pale  olive-green,  with  a  white  stripe  along  each  side  of  the  dorsum ; 
elytra  and  wings  shorter  than  the  abdomen.  Closely  allied  to  C.  viridiSy 
Thos. 

Vertex  with  a  broad,  shallow  sulcus,  into  which  a  minute  raised 
line  or  carina  ^not  always  apparent)  enters  from  the  rear ;  frontal  costa 
fiat,  slightly  divergent  on  the  posterior  lobe ;  lateral  obtuse  carinje  some- 
what more  distinct  •  than  in  C.  viridis.  Elytra  and  wings  a  little  shorter 
than  the  abdomen;  cerci  of  the  male  flat,  narrow,  and  tapering;  last 
ventral  segment  with  a  blunt  tubercle  below  the  margin;  posterior 
femora  rather  more  than  usually  enlarged  near  the  base,  about  as  long 
as  the  abdomen;  prosternal  spine  somewhat  quadrate,  but  tai)eriug 
rapidly.    The  females  are  thick  and  fleshy. 

Color,  (dried  after  immersion  in  alcohol.) — Dull  yellow,  or  testaceous; 

*Yet  these  are  reaUy  not  true  carinjB,  but  only  tbo  obtusely  rounded  shoulders 
or  lateral  margins  of  the  pronotum.  And  I  doubt  very  much  the  propriety  of  calling 
these  rounded  angles  carimo  in  any  of  the  Calojytiniy  as  this  use  of  the  term  leadH  to 
confusion^  as,  in  fact,  no  species  of  Caloptcnmhayo  true  lateral  carina)  to  the  pronotum. 
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a  broad,  yellowish  stripe  on  each  side,  from  the  apper  angle  of  the  eye  to 
the  tip  of  the  pronotam ;  the  inclosed  middle  space  pale  brown ;  median 
carina  yellowish.  Below  the  yellow  stripes,  on  each  side,  is  a  broad,  ir- 
regular brownish  stripe,  reaching  from  the  eye  to  the  tip  of  the  pronotum. 
A  bright  yellow  stripe  rnns  from  the  base  of  the  elytra  to  the  posterior 
C0X8B.  Elytra  pale  ash-brown,  with  an  irregular  row  of  rather  small, 
dim  brown  spot«  along  the  disk,  one  or  two  sometimes  distinguishable 
above  and  below ;  nervules  mostly  yellow ;  wings  pellucid,  with  some 
dark  nerves  near  the  apex:  posterior  femora  crossed  by  three  oblique, 
dim  brown  bands ;  tibisD  bluish.  When  li\ing,  it  is  of  a  pale  pea-gi-een, 
the  dorsal  stripes  whitish ;  hind.tibise  blue. 

Dimensions. —  $ ,  length,  .76  inch ;  elytra,  .43  inch  ]  posterior  femora, 
.43  inch.     $ ,  length,  .56  to  .60  inch. 

There  is  a  strongly  marked  variety,  which  I  have  included  in  this 
species,  but  which  may  be  distinct. 

Yar.  a, — Paler  throughout ;  space  between  the  stripes  almost  uniform 
in  color  with  the  stripes ;  lateral  brown  stripes  often  narrower  or  obliter- 
ated p  elytra,  narrower  and  longer,  reaching  nearly  or  quite  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  abdomen.  The  male  appears  to  be  uniformly  longer  and 
larger. 

Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Charles  S.  TumbuU,  of  Philadelphia,  who  first 
discovered  it. 

Found  only  between  Bed  Buttes  and  Independence  Bock,  Wyoming. 

C.  occidentalism  nov.  sp.    PI.  11,  fig.  2. 

Much  like  0.  femur-rvhrum^  Burm.  Male  cerci  very  broad  and  flat ; 
hind  femora  banded ;  tibiae  blue. 

Frontal  costa  generally  flat  above  the  ocellus  and  silicate  below  it, 
but  sometimes  sulcate  above;  lateral  carinse  sharp  and  divergent; 
median  carina  distinct  on  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pronotum,  barely 
visible  in  front ;  the  transverse  impressions  very  distinct ;  elytra  and 
wings  as  long  as  the  abdomen;  anterior  and  middle  femora  rather 
small  and  slender ;  x>osterior  femora,  in  the  lemale,  a  little  shorter  than 
the  abdomen  ;  valves  of  the  ovipositor,  especially  the  upper  ones,  long 
and  deeply  excavated.  The  cerci  of  the  male  are  unusually  broad  and 
flat,  enlarged  at  the  base  and  suddenly  decreasing  in  breadth  near  the 
middle ;  the  last  ventral  segment  apparently  terminates  at  the  tip  with 
a  broad,  blunt  tooth ;  prosternal  spine  broad  at  base,  blunt  and  trans- 
verse. 

Color  J  (dried  after  immersion  in  alcohol.) — ^Much  like  C  femur-rvhrum^ 
but  more  of  a  pale,  ashen  hue ;  face  dull  brownish-yellow ;  a  triangu- 
lar dusky  spot  on  the  occiput,  with  the  apex  toward  the  front ;  a  cres- 
cent of  minute  black  dots  around  the  back  part  of  the  eyes ;  the  dark 
band  behind  each  eye  as  usual ;  pronotum  pale  reddish-brown  above. 
Elytra  ash-brown,  with  a  row  of  small  brown  spots  along  the  middle  of 
the  disk,  reaching  from  near  the  base  two-thirds  the  distance  to  the  tip, 
ceasing,  or  growiug  dim,  at  the  point  where  the  nervules  become  sud- 
denly less  distinct ;  a  few  dots  are  found  above  and  below  this  middle 
row  iu  some  specimens.  Wings  transparent;  nerves  yellowish,  except 
at  the  apex,  where  they  are  dusky.  The  posterior  femora  are  crossed 
by  three  oblique  brownish  bands — ^inside,  yellowish;  apex,  dusky: 
tibiae,  bluish-yellow ;  blue,  when  living. 

Dimensions. —  $ ,  length,  .88  inch ;  elytra,  .60  inch ;  posterior  femora, 
•47  inch.     $ ,  length,  .69  inch. 

Found  in  Eastern  Wyoming,  from  the  mouth  of  Baramie  Biver  tc^  Bm^ 
Buttes. 
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C  griseua,  nov.  sp. 

Head  quite  large ;  occiput  elevated.  Dark  gray,  with  fascoos  and 
yellowish  spots. 

2^ema2(;.--Occipnt  nnusnally  convex  and  prominent;  seen  from  the 
side,  the  top  of  the  head  rises  considerably  above  the  disk  of  the  pro- 
notum;  lateral  carinsB  of  the  face  but  slightly  divergent.  Posterior 
lobe  of  the  pronotum  densely  punctured.  Elytra  passing  the  abdomen 
one-fourth  their  length.  Upper  and  lower  valves  of  the  ovipositor 
slender,  without  any  lateral  angulations,  not  much  e2:cavated.  Pos- 
terior femora  passing  the  abdomen.  Prosternal  spine  short,  obtuse, 
and  slightly  transverse. 

Color. — Face  lurid,  with  numerous  small,  black  spots.  Occiput  and 
pronotum  gray,  with  a  slight  brassy  tinge,  irregularly  spotted  with 
black :  behind  each  eye,  reaching  to  the  last  cross-incision  of  the  prono- 
tum, is  an  interrupted,  broad,  piceous  stripe;  the  sides  of  the  prono- 
tum below  this  are  somewhat  lurid.  Elytra  dark  gray ;  nervules  whi^ 
ish,  marked  somewhat  regularly  with  subquadrate  black  or  fuscous 
spots,  not  confined  to  the  middle  field,  but  extending  equally  above  and 
below,  becoming  dimmer  toward  the  extremity,  but  distinct.  Wings 
(not  spread  in  the  only  specimen  seen)  appear  to  be  dusky  toward  the 
apex.  Posterior  femora  with  three  yellowish  bands:  rest  of  the  disk 
black,  sulcus  beneath,  and  interior  carina  bright  red ;  tibiae  purplish- 
red  beneath,  with  a  pale  ring  near  the  base ;  spines  black ;  legs  hairy. 
Venter  yellowish. 

Dimeimona. — Length  to  tip  of  the  elytra,  1.08  inches ;  elytra,  .70 
inch ;  posterior  femora,  .52  inch ;  posterior  tibise,  .45  inch. 

Ohio,  (from  Mr.  Dodge's  collection.) 

Pezotettix,*  Burm 

Including  the  new  species  heroin  described,  there  are  eleven  species 
belonging  to  this  genus  found  in  the  United  States  that  have  been  deter- 
mined and  named,  four  of  which  are  found  west  of  Missouri,  to  wit: 
P.  Jhrckiij  StuL,  P.  picia,  Thos.,  P.  obesa^  Thos.,  and  P.  KcbrascendSy 
Tho8. 

P.  obcsa,  nov.  sp.    PI.  II,  fig  13  and  14. 

Prosternal  spine  very  short  and  obtuse ;  body  of  the  female  robust,  fleshy; 
elytra  and  wings  wanting. 

Vertex  broadly  sulcate,  the  raised  margins  slightly  angulate  in 
front  of  the  eyes,  and  continuous  with  the  margins  of  the  frontal 
costa  ;  frontal  costa  broad,  fiat,  and  slightly  sulcate  at  the  ocellus, 
not  reaching  the  clypeus;  lateral  carinie  distinct  but  not  prominent. 
Pronotum  short,  expanding  slightly  posteriorly,  truncate;  the  median 
carina  distinct,  continuous  :  lateral  carina'  scarcely  distinct  on  the 
l)osterior  lobes,  more  distinct  on  the  front  lobes ;  transverse  impressed 
lines  indistinct ;  truncate  in  front  and  behind ;  the  posterior  mar- 
gin straight  like  the  posterior  margin  of  an  abdominal  segment,  (in 
tact,  the  parts  of  the  thorax  look  almost  exactly  like  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments,) not  covering  the  meso-notum,  but  extending  only  to  the  middle 

*  Walker  (Cat.  Deriuap.  Salt.)  has  restored  i'odwwm,  Latr.,  which  probably  has  priori- 
ty, but  I  retain  Buniieister's  name,  as  wc  thus  do  away  with  a  number  of  syuouyms. 
This  geuus  docH  not  appear  to  bo  well  deOned,  and  it  is  extremely  dillicult  to  deter- 
mine the  lino  of  domarkation  between  it  and  Caloptenus.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
posterior  lateral  margins  ot  the  ])ronotum  will  atford  a  good  character,  as  the  tnie 
rczoUttiffi  which  I  have  seen  appear  to  have  these  straight  without  an  catering  angle 
a:;  the  humerus. 
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of  it;  tbe  transverse,  impressed  lines  indistinct,  the  third  only  crossing 
the  uiediau  carina.  The  meso-thorax  and  meta-thorax  appear  on  the 
dorsnm  as  abdominal  segments.  Genital  organs  not  prominent ;  in  the 
female  the  upper  valves  of  the  ovipositor  protrude  but  slightly  beyond 
the  last  segment,  the  lower  valves  somewhat  elongate ;  cerci  broad  at 
base  and  short,  the  tip  of  the  last  ventral  segment  (or  subanal  plate) 
somewhat  three-x>ointed.  The  male  abdominal  appendages  of  the  usual 
i'orm.  Posterior  femora  in  the  female  considerably  shorter  than  the 
abdomen — about  equal  to  it  in  the  male.  Prostemal  spine  almost  oblit- 
erated, being  shortened  to  a  simple  tubercle.  Antennae  short,  sub-mo- 
niliforra ;  joints  very  shoit.  It  is  entirely  apterous,  without  sign  of 
elytra  or  wings. 

Color  J  (of  the  living  insect.) — General  color  dull  olive-brown ;  disk 
and  sides  of  the  pronotum  and  abdomen  olive.  There  is  a  black  line  on 
the  occiput;  lateral  cariuae  of  the  face  and  margins  of  the  frontal  costa 
black.  Female  appendages  tipped  with  red.  Posterior  legs  are  colored 
as  follows :  femora  dark  olive-green  or  black ;  a  pale  yellowish  stripe 
along  the  lower  exterior  margin,  the  lower  outer  carina  olive-red,  chan- 
nel black,  inner  portion  yellow  with  two  oblique,  black  bands:  tibiae 
black  at  the  base ;  patella  red,  upper  part  of  the  exterior  dark  blue, 
changing  downward  to  purplish,  vermilion  at  the  apex,  inside  yellow; 
spines  yellowish  at  base,  tipped  with  black ;  tarsi  red  above,  whitish 
beneath.  The  other  tibise  are  colored  as  the  posterior.  Dried  8i)eci- 
mens,  after  immersion  in  alcohol,  are  colored  as  follows:  dorsum  dark 
reddish-brown ;  head  and  face  paler,  the  black  markings  of  the  carinae 
remaining.  Lower  portions  of  the  sides  of  the  pronotum  a  shiningyel- 
low  color.  A  j)ale  line  along  the  median  carina  of  the  abdomen.  Disk 
of  the  posterior  femora  dark  brown ;  upper  and  lower  exterior  margins 
yellow ;  channel  beneath  black ;  upper  carina  black ;  two  bands  and  a 
spot  at  the  base,  and  another  at  the  apex,  black.  Patella  (or  tubercle 
at  the  base  of  the  tibiae)  yellow;  and  a  narrow  black  band  just  below 
this;  remainder  of  the  tibiae  brownish-purple.  Venter  and  pectus  dull 
yellow. 

Dimensions. —  9,  length,  1.05  to  1.12  inches;  posterior  femora,  .5 
inch ;  posterior  tibiae,  .43  inch,     g ,  length,  .76  Inch. 

Found  on  the  dividing  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  between  Idaho 
and  Southern  Montana;  and  on  a  ridge  about  8,000  feet  abo\'e  the  level 
of  the  sea,  some  forty  miles  southwest  of  Virginia  City,  Montana. 

This  species  will  probably  have  to  be  placed  in  some  other  genus.  It 
api)ears  to  be  closely  allied  to  Dactylotunij  Charp. ;  but  that  author  has 
not  given  the  generic  characters  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  me  to  decide 
the  point.    I  have  given  the  characters  somewhat  particularly  to  enable 

those  who  may  not  have  specimens  to  judge  as  to  its  generic  position. 

* 

P.  Nebrasceiicis^  nov.  sp. 

Female. — Occiput  and  head  behind  the  eyes  nnsually  long;  upper 
convex  portion  of  the  frontal  costa  very  prominent,  extending  in  front 
of  the  eyes  equal  to  their  width ;  the  frontal  costa  suddenly  expands  in 
width  immediately  above  the  ocellus,  and  is  slightly  snlcate  from  this 
point  to  the  lower  extremity  near  the  clypeus ;  face  somewhat  oblique 
or  carved  inward  toward  the  breast;  eyes  slightly  elongate,  oblique, 
neoiiy  straight  in  front.  Pronotum  sub-tricarinate ;  median  carina  dis- 
tinct; lateral  carina  obtusely  rounded  and  nearly  obliterated ;  sides  par- 
allel, uanower  than  the  head,  rounded  at  the  apex:  posterior  lateral 
margin  without  any  notch  or  inward  curve  at  the  numems.    ElYtcfi 
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ovate-lanceolate  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  abdomen.  Abdomen  dis- 
tinctly carined.    Posterior  femora  not  passing  the  abdomen. 

Color  J  (dried  after  immersion  in  alcohol.) — Keddish-brown.  Face  testa- 
ceons-brown ;  occipnt  brown,  with  a  yellowish  stripe  each  side;  a  glab- 
rons  black  spot  behind  each  eye,  extending  along  each  side  of  the  pro- 
notum  to  the  posterior  incision.  Disk  of  the  pronotnm  brown;  a  psle. 
testaceons  spot  on  the  sides  below  the  black  stripe.  Elytra  brown  ana 
unspotted,  though  in  a  few  specimens  very  indistinct,  dusty  dots  can 
sometimes  be  observed.  Posterior  tibiae  reddish ;  brown  exterioriy«  yel- 
lowish beneath,  (when  living  probably  are  like  0.  femur-rubrum.) 

Dimensions. — ^Length,  .94  inch;  elytra,  .25  inch:  posterior  femora,  .50 
inch ;  iwsterior  tibiae,  .45  inch. 

I^ebraska,  (from  the  collection  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Dodge.) 

(EDIPODINI. 
(Editoda,  Latr. 

There  are  now,  including  the  new  species  herein  described,  thirty-six 
species  of  this  genus  known  in  the  United  States.  I  have  been  unusaally 
favored  in  my  investigations  of  this  genus,  as  I  have  had  before  me 
specimens  of  thirty -one  out  of  this  number.  Twenty-four  species  of  this 
genus  are  found  west  of  Missouri,  twenty  of  them  being  pecaliar  to  ti^at 
region,  so  far  as  known.  As  will  be  seen,  I  have  added  eight  new 
species  to  this  already  extensive  group. 

CE.  trifasciata.  Walk.,  (Cat.  Dermap.  Salt.,  IV,  p.  729.) 

Syn.,  Gryllui  tnfa»ciatui,  Say,  (Amer.  Ent.,  m,  PI.  34.) 

PI.  I,  Fig.  6. 

While  at  Cheyenne,  during  the  last  days  of  May,  I  noticed  a  number 
of  individuals  belonging  to  this  species  in  the  pupa  state,  but  saw  none 
that  had  yet  acquired  their  full  growth.  I  met  with  occasional  speci- 
mens in  Utah,  around  Ogden,  but  many  of  these  vary  considerably 
from  the  type,  the  black  l)and  across  the  wing  being  much  broader,  and 
the  dark  bands  across  the  elytra  less  distinct.  In  fact,  some  of  these 
vary  to  such  an  extent  that  I  have  strong  doubts  in  regard  to  their 
specific  identity,  yet,  as  the  variations  are  not  regular,  I  have  refrained 
from  describing  them  as  new. 

(E.  Haldemannii^  Scudd.,  (Hayden's  Geol.  Rep.  Neb.,  253.) 

(E.  coraUipea,  Hald.,  (Stansb.  Rep.,  371,  PI.  10,  Fig.  2.) 

These  two  species  are  very  closely  allied  to  each  other,  and  I  have 
much  doubt  in  regard  to  their  being  distinct.  The  former  is  described 
by  Mr.  Scudder  in  his  rejwrt  on  the  Orthopiera  collected  by  Professor 
Ilayden  in  his  geological  survey  of  Nebraska,  who  claims  that  it  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  latter.  He  says  that  it  dift'ers  from  the  latter  in  the 
greater  rugosity  of  the  pronotum,  and  in  the  greater  separation  and 
distinctness  of  the  markings  of  the  elytra;  Init  an  examination  of  the 
numerous  specimens  I  have  from  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and 
Nebraska  shows  every  grade  of  difference,  in  these  respects,  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other.  It  is  true  the  specimens  from  Nebraska 
correspond  with  Mr.  Scudder's  short  description,  but  when  we  approach 
the  mountains  these  differences  somewhat  decrease,  and  when  we  pass 
into  Utah  we  find  the  other  extreme,  as  given  by  Haldeman.    I  will 
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give  here,  from  my  field-notes^  a  description  of  a  living  specimen  of 
what  I  supposed  was  (E.  caraUtpes. 

Female. — Occiput  mottled  with  dark-brown;  a  whitish  spot  behind 
the  upper  canthus  of  each  eye ;  the  vertex  and  the  broad  frontal  ridge 
light  ashy-blue,  the  margins  of  the  ridge  light-yellow;  parts  of  the  mouth 
l)ale  cameous,  the  clypeus  having  the  deepest  tinge.  That  i>art  of  the 
neck  which  is  mostly  hid  by  the  pronotum  bright  blue.  The  lateral 
carinsB  of  the  pronotum  have  a  tolerably  broad  pale  stripe  along  the 
upper  side  of  each.  The  whitish  parts  of  the  pronotum  and  elytra  have 
a  bluish  tinge,  except  the  stripes  along  the  dorsal  margin  of  the  latter, 
which  are  pale  yellow.  The  wings  are  a  clear  lemon-yellow  at  the  base; 
the  black  band  sends  a  broad  ray  up  the  front  submargiu  nearly  to  the 
base;  the  marginal  vein  being  yellow,  the  apex  transparent,  with  dark 
Der\'es.  The  base  of  the  abdomen  dark  bluish.  The  under  side  of  the 
body  light  brownish-yellow;  the  pits  or  depressions  in  the  sternum  red. 
The  four  anterior  legs  a  pale  ashy-blue.  Inside  of  tLe  posterior  femora 
and  posterior  tibiae  a  bright  coral-red.  Spots  of  the  elytra  as  described 
by  Haldeman.  Sometimes  the  whitish  and  ash  colors  of  the  head, 
pronotum,  elytra,  and  legs  are  replaced  by  bright  orange-yellow,  but 
the  dark  brown  spots  and  patches  appear  to  be  permanent. 

At  Ogden,  in  Utah,  I  met  with  a  grasshopper,  which  in  size,  shape, 
markings  of  the  elytra,  carvings  of  the  head,  mode  of  flight,  and  some 
other  respects,  corresponds  exactly  with  CE,  corrallipesy  but  the  wings 
are  red  at  base,  and  the  interior  of  the  posterior  femora  and  posterior 
tibiae  are  yellow.  I  supposed,  after  examining  it,  that  it  was  a  distinct 
species,  yet  after  my  return  from  the  West,  I  am  unable  to  diKtinguish 
the  alcoholic  specimens  from  the  CE.  corrallipes. 

The  following  field-note  may  be  of  some  value  to  other  collectors : 
As  a  provisional  name  I  will  call  it  CE.  paradoxa. 

Vertex  rather  prominent;  a  reddish  tinge  prevails  on  the  lighter 
parts  of  the  whole  insect ;  the  lateral  carinse  of  the  pronotum  are  bor- 
dered internally  with  a  broad,  whitish  stripe ;  the  stripes  a^ong  the  dor- 
sal angles  of  the  elytra  are  quite  distinct,  and  the  dorsal  margin  with- 
out spots ;  the  wings  are  of  an  orange-red  (sometimes  cinnabar-red)  at 
the  base ;  the  dark  band  crosses  about  two* thirds  the  distance  from  the 
base  to  the  extremity ;  a  dark  stripe  runs  up  the  anterior  border ;  apex 
transparent  with  dark  nerves;  the  posterior  femora  inside,  and  the  pos- 
terior tibiae,  bright  yellow ;  the  exterior  face  of  the  femora  crossed  by 
three  irregular,  oblique,  dark  bands;  antennae  slightly  enlarged,  and 
apparently  flattened  near  the  apex.  Found  from  Ogden  to  Smithfield, 
in  Cache  Valley. 

The  dark  bands  across  the  femora,  and  the  slightly  flattened  antennae 
are  not  unusual  in  the  other  species.  I  met  with  a  single  specimen  of 
this  red- winged  kind  in  1870,  in  Sweet  Water  Valley,  Wyoming. 

fTotwithstanding  tbese  wide  variations  I  would  not  be  surprised  if 
future  investigations  would  show  that  not  only  these,  but  also  CE.  rugosay 
Scudder,  (if  1  know  that  species,*)  are  but  varieties  of  the  same  si)ecie8. 
I  see  that  Walker  (Gat  Dermop.  Salt.)  gives  Vancouver's  Island  as  one 
of  the  localities  where  CE.  mgosa  is  found,  and  Indiana  and  Massachu- 
setts as  localities  where  CE.  corrallipes  is  found,  thus,  as  1  suppose, 
confounding  the  two. 

The  CE.  neglectay  Thos.,  which  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  male 

''I  haTe  receive<l  bat  one  specimen  from  New  England,  marked  (E.  ruffotOy  bat 
this  specimen  was  certainly  marked  erroneously,  being  a  variety  of  (E.  verrucnlaUu 
I  have  taken,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  lUinois,  specimens  which  conesgoud. 
aetly  with  Mr.  Scadder's  description  of  (E.  rugota. 
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of  (E.  cwrrallipes^  I  am  satisfied,  after  a  thorongh  examination  the  pres- 
ent year  of  a  nomber  of  specimens,  is  quite  distinct,  the  head  ^one 
being  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

€E.  Carolina^  Serv. 

Syn.,  GryUus  (Locusta)  CaroUnuSf  Linu.;  Gnftlus  CaroUmus,  Fabr.;  Jcrydtum  Car^ 
/invnt,  \yeg. ;  Aerydium  Carolinianumj  Pal.  de  Beaav. ;  Xoeatto  Carolinaf  Harr.; 
Locusta  Carolmiana,  Cateeby. 

I  have  found  this  species  in  all  parts  of  the  West  that  I  have  visited, 
but  never  in  great  abundance.  The  specimens  from  the  plains  are  gen- 
erally a  paler  ash-color  than  those  found  east  of  the  Mississippi  Walker 
(Cat.  Dermiip.  Salt.)  gives  Vancouver's  Island  as  a  locality  where  it  is  to 
be  found.  If  he  is  correct  in  this,  then  we  need  evidence  only  in  regard 
to  Southern  Arizona  and  California  to  show  that  it  is  found  throughout 
the  United  States. 

CE.  Sulphureaj  Burm. 

Syn.y  Gryllus  sulphureiUf  Fabr. ;  Acridiitm  mlphureumy  OHt.  ;  Locusta  suMurm^ 
Harr. ;  Tomonotus  sulpkureuSf  Sanaa. ;  GryUus  {Locusta)  sulphurtus,  GmeL 

I  did  not  meet  with  this  species  either  in  the  Salt  Lake  Basin  or 
Snake  Kiver  Valley,  but  I  have  specimens  from  California  which  appear 
to  belong  to  it,  but  they  are  rather  too  much  damaged  for  me  to  decide 
positively.  Walker  {loc.  eit)  gives  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  west  coast 
of  North  America  as  places  where  it  is  to  be  found.  The  specimens  I 
have  from  California  appear  to  be  somewhat  intermediate  between  SuU 
phurea  and  Xanthopteraj  except  that  the  size  is  rather  small. 

(E.  sordiddj  Burm.    (Handb.  Ent,  11,  643.) 

Sjn.,  Locusta  periscclidis.  Say,  (in  Harr.  Cat.  Ins.  Mass.,  56 ;)  Locusta  nehulosa 
(Harr.  Kep.,  1>^1 ;)  Acridium  sordidum.  Do  Haan,  (Kenn.  Orthop.,  143;)  (Edipoda 
vebuhsoy  tllil.,  Harr.  Rep.,  181;)  (Edipoda  sardide,  Walk.,  (Cat.  Dermap.  JSalt., 
IV,  7:J2.) 

I  did  not  meet  with  this  species  west  of  or  even  at  the  east  base  of 
the  moiiiitaiiis,  but  find  it  among  the  collections  made  by  Mr.  C.  R. 
Dodge,  in  Nebraska. 

(E.  atroxj  Scudd.,  (Ilayden's  Geol.  Snrv.  Neb.,  253.) 

This  is  the  destructive  species  of  California,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  its  wings  4ire  scarcely  longer  than  its  abdomen,  yet  it  is  able 
to  sustain  itself  in  the  air  for  a  considerable  flight.  I  do  not  think  it  can 
fly  4iny  great  distance,  except  with  the  wind,  which  bears  it  along. 
But  it  seems  surprising  that  it  should  even  be  able  to  do  this.  Those 
who  live  in  the  east  and  have  not  seen  a  specimen  of  this  species,  can 
see  it  almost,  if  not  exactly,  represented  in  (E.  pellucida  of  Scudder ;  in 
fact,  Mr.  Scudder's  description  of  this  si)ecie8  agrees  more  exactly,  if  possi- 
ble, with  specimens  from  California  submitted  to  me  this  season  than 
his  description  of  atrox.  The  only  difierence  1  can  find  between  the 
two  is  that  the  median  carina  of  the  pronotum  in  atrox  is  severed  by  a 
transverse  incision,  while  that  of  pellucida  is  entire.  The  examination 
of  more  specimens  of  the  two  species  than  1  had  before  me  may  show 
that  even  this  ditterence  is  not  i)ermaiient.  Had  Mr.  Scudder  found  in- 
dividuals of  the  two  species  in  the  same  locality,  I  do  not  think  he 
would  ever  have  thought  of  describing  two  species  therefix)m,  yet  that 
does  not  prove  that  he  is  in  error,  for  the  widely  diflerent  habits  aud 
the  widely  separated  localities  at  which  they  are  found  are  sufficient  to 
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indicate  difiereDt  species.  May  not  two  insects  be  exactly  alike  so  far 
as  external  anatomy  and  coloration  is  concerned,  and  yet  be  specifically 
different?  Certainly,  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  this  conclusion.  Al- 
though the  perfect  insects  may  be  alike,  yet  the  larvae  or  pnpse  may  be 
different ;  the  eggs,  time  of  hatching,  habits,  sounds  produced,  &c.,  may 
indicate  a  difference  which  does  not  appear  in  the  images.  Specimens 
of  this  species  were  received  at  the  Agricultural  Department  during  the 
autumn  of  1871,  with  an  accompanying  letter  in  regard  to  the  injuries 
inflicted  by  it.  The  specimens  I  examined  were  communicated  to  me 
by  Professor  Glover. 

(E.  collaris^  Scudd.,  (Hayden's  Geol.  Surv.Neb.,  250.) 

I  did  not  observe  this  species  west  of  the  mountains,  but  find  it  among 
my  collection  made  in  Colorado  in  1869,  also  in  the  collection  made  by 
Mr.  Dodge  in  Nebraska. 

(B.  tenehrosn^  Scudd.,  (Hayden's  Geol.  Surv.  Neb.,  251.) 

Syn.,  Tomonotus  Meicicanua,  Thos.,  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1870,  82.) 

PL  I,  fig.  2. 

Although  I  did  not  observe  this  species  in  the  Salt  Lake  Basin,  yet  I 
traced  it  beyond  the  mountains  in  Wyoming  to  the  Green  Eiver  Valley. 
I  also  find  it  in  the  collection  made  by  Mr.  Dodge  in  Nebraska.  After 
a  thorough  examination  of  a  number  of  specimens,  I  think  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  specimens  I  heretofore  marked  T.  nietantis  and  T. 
psettdo-nietanus  are  but  varieties  of  this  species.  The  variations  are 
considerable  in  the  coloration,  yet  I  find  every  intermediate  shading. 
The  dark  border  to  the  wings  appears  to  be  uniform  and  permanent, 
being  the  same  in  all  the  varieties ;  the  flight  and  the  shrill  notes  of  the 
males  appear  to  be  the  same;  therefore,  notwithstanding  the^^ariations 
in  color  and  size,  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are  all  varieties  of  the 
same  species. 

Som^  of  the  specimens  are  pale  ash-brown,  uniformly  dotted  over  with 
fuscous ;  others,  especially  the  males,  are  nearly  black ;  others  have  the 
entire  disk  of  the  pronotum  a  pale  ash -yellow ;  while  others  have  only 
the  borders  of  the  pronotum  of  this  color.  As  the  descriptions  hereto- 
fore given  are  from  alcoholic  specimens,  I  give  the  following  notes  from 
my  field-book  in  regard  to  the  living  insect :  Face  pale  ash,  dotted  over 
very  thickly  with  black  points :  mouth  whitish ;  outer  joints  of  the  palpi 
white.  Wings  with  the  broad  basal  portion  a  clear  orange-red ;  apex 
transparent,  marginal  band  of  black  or  dark  fuscous.  Posterior  feiqora 
crossed  on  the  outside  with  three  pale  bands,  the  one  near  the  apex 
white  and  straight.  Upper  end  of  the  posterior  tibiae  black,  then  a  nar- 
row white  band,  the  middle  ]>ortion  bluish-green ;  tarsi  pale  yellow. 
Central  portion  of  the  sternum  greenish-yellow. 

I  am  now  inclined  to  think  none  of  these  varieties  correspond  with 
Sanssure's  T.  Mexicanus  or  T.  nietantiS^  but  cannot  say  positively  they 
do  not. 

<E.  carlinffianaf  Thos.,  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1870,  81 ;  Hayden's 

Geol.  Surv.  Terr.,  1870,  275.) 
I  saw  no  specimens  of  this  species  west  of  the  mountains,  but  when 
we  crossed  the  range  to  the  Atlantic  side  in  Montana  they  again  ap- 
peared. 
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(E.  undulatay  hot.  sp. 

Middle  foveola  of  the  vertex  somewhat  elongate,  elliptical,  with  a 
median  carina  through  it,  and  generally  a  depression  at  the  front  at  the 
top  of  the  frontal  costa ;  lateral  foveolas  very  shallow,  small,  trianga- 
lar ;  the  frontal  costa  expanding  just  above  the  oceilas  and  at  the  base, 
saicate  in  the  middle  portion.  Pronotam  contracted  on  the  anterior 
lobes,  posterior  lobe  flat  on  the  disk,  rapidly  expanding  and  panctnred ; 
median  carina  a  dim  line,  slightly  raised  on  the  front  lobe ;  apex  right- 
angled.  Elytra  and  wings  passing  the  abdomen  about  one-third  their 
length.  Wings  papilioform,*  very  broad,  the  exterior  margin  regularly 
and  beautifully  undulated  or  waved ;  anterior  submarginal  space  almost 
as  broad  as  th6  elytra ;  nervules  prominent,  regularly  and  remarkably 
imralleL 

Colorj  (dried  after  a  short  immersion  in  alcohol.) — ^Ash-brown.  Head 
and  thorax  sometimes  mottled  with  darker  brown  or  fuscous.  Elytra 
marked  with  dusky  spots  presenting  a  basal  group,  an  irregular  middle 
band,  those  on  the  apical  portion  s[K>radic.  Wings  transparent,  tinned 
with  yellow  at  the  base,  the  outer  half  transparent  or  slightly  fidigi- 
nous;  the  inner  margin  of  this  portion  generally  forms  an  irregular 
somewhat  dusky  stripe^  parallel  with  the  body  when  the  wing  is  fully 
expanded,  not  bending  inward  at  the  hind  margin :  sometimes  the  dusky 
portion  is  indicated  only  by  dark  nervules  ana  nerves,  those  of  the 
inner  half  always  being  yellowish-white.  Posterior  femora  have  two 
black  spots  inside ;  the  inferior  channel  black,  or  chiefly  occupied  by 
two  black  spots ;  posterior  tibise  are  probably  bluish  when  the  insect  is 
living. 

Dimensions. —  9 ,  length,  1.05  inches ;  elytra,  1.12  inches ;  posterior 
femora,  .54  inch ;  posterior  tibiic,  .47  inch.  ^  nearly  as  large,  with 
similar  proportions. 

I  fouiuLthis  species  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming  east  of  the  mountains. 
I  also  find  it  among  the  collection  made  by  Mr.  Dodge  in  Colorado; 
but  as  it  is  not  among  his  collections  made  in  Nebraska  or  Kansas,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  the  collection  made  by  Professor  Ilay- 
den  in  Nebraska,  it  probably  belongs  nearer  the  mountains. 

(E.  Haydenii^  no  v.  sp. 

llead  and  thorax  somewhat  wrinkled.  Vertex  rather  narrow ;  cen- 
tral foveola  somewhat  elongate ;  margins  prominent  and  shjir^) ;  open 
in  front  and  continuous  with  the  sulcus  of  the  frontal  costa;  mecQan 
carina  distinct;  frontal  costa  sulcate  throughout  its  length,  very  nar- 
row above  the  ocellus ;  eyes  prominent,  sub-globose.  Antenna?  mther 
longer  than  usual.  Pronotum  tricarinate ;  median  carina  distinct  but 
not  prominent ;  lateral  carinas  distinct  only  on  the  posterior  lobe ;  third 
transverse  incision  very  distinct,  nearly"  straight,  cuts  the  median  carina 
about  the  middle ;  the  anterior  lobes  are  covered  with  irregular  raised 
lines,  the  posterior  lobe  with  elongate  tubercles;  apex  blunt,  terminat- 
ing in  a  right  angle.  Elytra  and  wings  passing  the  abdomen,  narrow. 
Posterior  femora  slender. 

Color^  (dried  after  immersion  in  alcohol.) — Dull  clay-color,  dotted  with 
brown  or  fuscous.  A  transverse  fuscous  strij)e  in  front  between  the 
eyes.  A  small  fuscous  spot  about  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  pro- 
notum.   Upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  elytra  marked  with  small  fus- 

*Thi8  t<Tm  IB  used  to  diHtiiiguiHh  the  biitterily  form  of  the  wing  from  those 
with  regularly  convex  margius;  iu  this  form  there  is  a  slight  re-eut<»ring  of  the  mar- 
gin a  little  behind  the  front;  this  applies  to  the  general  contour  and  not  to  the  smaller 
scallops. 
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coas  spots ;  the  middle  field  nearly  clear,  a  few  minute  pale  dots  only 
being  visible.  Wings,  of  the  alcoholic  specimens,  a  doll  yellow  at  base, 
bat  when  living  this  i)ortion  is  red ;  beyond  which  a  tolerably  broad 
fascoas  band  crosses,  narrowed  in  front  and  behind,  carving  roand  the 
I)OSterior  margin  but  not  reaching  the  anal  angle,  a  submarginal  ray 
extends  up  the  front  nearly  to  the  base ;  apex  pellucid,  with  the  nerves 
partly  ocherous  and  partly  dusky.  Anterior  and  middle  tarsi  with  two 
blaijck  annulations.  AntennsB  with  alternate  rings  of  yellow  and  fus- 
cous. 

Color  of  the  living  insect,  as  appears  from  tho  short  field-note  made 
in  regard  to  it,  is  as  follows :  Wings  red  at  the  base ;  antennae  with  alter- 
nate rings  of  brown  and  red ;  general  color  ash-gray,  marked  with  fus- 
cous dots  and  spots. 

Dimetmons. —  9.  length,  1  inch;  elytra,  .87  inch 5  posterior  femora, 
.54  inch ;  posterial  tibiae,  .45  inch.  ^ ,  length,  .62  to  .7  inch ;  elytra,  .7 
inch. 

Found  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  My  attention  was  first  called  to 
this  species  a  short  distance  above  Fort  Fetterman,  on  the  North  Platte, 
but  I  afterward  found  it  among  my  collections  made  in  Colorado. 

(E.  Kiowa^  nov.  sp. 

Of  small  size  ;  head  as  (E.  lonffipesy  Charp.,  of  Europe ;  occiput  as- 
cending, the  front  part  standing  above  the  disk  of  the  pronotnm ;  ver- 
tex broad,  transverse:  central  foveola  very  distinct,  quadrilateral, 
opening  in  fh)nt  by  a  short  channel,  which  connects  it  with  the  sulcus 
of  the  frontal  costa ;  lateral  foveolae  distinct;  frontal  costa  rather  nar- 
row, distinctly  sulcate  throughout  its  length;  eyes  very  prominent, 
slightly  oblong.  Pronotum  more  than  usually  contracted,  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  Aiiddle,  tricarinate ;  median  carina  distinct,  but  not  very 
prominent,  twice  notched,  posterior  notch  about  the  middle,  the  middle 
portion  shortest;  lateral  carinse  distinct  on  the  posterior  lobe, indistinct 
on  the  others ;  apical  angle  slightly  obtuse,  but  not  blunt ;  disk  some- 
what rugose.    Elytra  and  wiugs  rather  narrow,  passing  the  abdomen. 

Color  J  (dried  after  long  immersion  in  alcohol.) — ^Dull  clay -yellow,  with 
fuscous  dots  and  spots;  occiput  with  two  indistinct  fuscous  stripes;  disk 
of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pronotum  dusky  brown  in  the  center,  mar- 
gins yellow ;  there  ai*e,  also,  generally  two  dusky  spots  on  each  side  of 
the  pronotum,  near  the  front  margin.  The  elytra  have  three  fuscous 
bands  across  them,  the  one  nearest  the  apex  generally  more  or  less 
obliterated  by  the  transparency  of  this  part;  the  apex  pellucid;  wings 
pellucid;  nerves  of  the  anterior  portion  dusk3%  the  i-est  ocherous.  Pos- 
terior femora,  with  three  indistinct  brownish  bands  exteriorly,  the  inside 
black  next  the  base,  and  a  smaller  si>ot  of  the  same  color  near  the  apex, 
rest  yellow ;  tibise  dull  yellow,  (probably  blue  when  living,)  slightly 
dasky  at  the  base  and  apex. 

DimenHons. —  9, length,  .87  inch;  elytra  equal  the  body;  posterior 
femora,  .53  inch ;  posterior  tibise,  .47  inch. 

I  have  found  this  species  only  in  Colorado,  east  of  the  mountains. 

(E.  graciliSj  nov.  sp.   • 

Male. — Small  size;  slender;  vertex  narrow;  central  foveola  elon- 
gate, open  in  front,  the  sharp  margins  continuous  with  the  likewise 
sharp  margins  of  the  narrow  and  deeply  sulcate  frontal  costa.  Prono- 
tum tricarinate ;  the  median  carina  slightly  prominent,,  twice  notched, 
the  front  portion  the  most  elevated,  the  middle  portion  very  short,  taber- 
culiform ;  the  posterior  incision  a  little  in  advance  of  the  mv&<^V^  '^XauXfisc^ 
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cariDie  distinct ;  apex  right-angled ;  antennse  slender,  passing  the  pro- 
notum ;  eye,  sub-globose,  prominent. 

Color  J  (dried  after  immersion  in  alcohol.)  Ash-gray,  mottled  with  fiu- 
COQS,  which  pervades  nearly  uniformly  the  head,  thorax,  and  elytra; 
sometimes  two  yellowish  stripes  are  more  or  less  distinct  on  the  disk*of 
the  pronotum,  one  along  the  inner  side  of  each  lateral  carin»k  Wings 
pale  transparent  yellow  next  the  base,  (possibly  pale  red  when  living;) 
apical  hiilf  dusky,  the  inner  margin  of  this  part  darkest,  forming  a  rather 
naiTow,  iiTegular  band,  which  carves  but  slightly  on  the  posterior  mar- 
gin, not  reaching  the  anal  angle^;  the  ax>ex  clouded.  The  lower  diannel 
aucl  inside  of  the  posterior  femora  black,  with  a  pale  ring  near  the  apex; 
auteunsB  fuscous,  with  yellow  annulations. 

Dimensions, — Length,  .85  inch ;  elytra,  .0  to  .05  inch ;  posterior  femora, 
.46  inch :  posterior  tibiae,  A  inch. 

^  Fouucl  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

'  I  have  specimens  which  are  probably  females  of  this  species,  bat  as  I 
am  in  doubt  in  regard  to  them  I  have  not  attempted  to  describe  them 
as  such. 

(E.  Wyominffiana^  nov.  sp. 

Very  similar  to  (E.  collaris,  Scudd.,  but  differs  in  size,  in  the  carvings 
of  the  vertex  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  spots  on  the  elytra. 

Central  foveola  of  the  vertex  slightly  elongate ;  the  sharp  margins 
not  quite  meeting  in  front,  but  continuous  with  the  sides  of  the  frontal 
costa  J  frontal  costa  narrow,  rather  deeply  sulcate,  expanding  below, 
reaching  to  the  clyjieus.  Median  carina)  of  the  pronotum  prominent, 
sub-cristate,  with  a  very  narrow  but  deep  notch  or  incision  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  middle,  the  notch  directed  obliquely  upward  and  back- 
ward ;  the  top  of  the  median  carinae  is  slightly  arcuate ;  anterior  margin 
slightly  angled,  the  posterior  extremity  terminating  in  an  acute  angle; 
lateral  cariiiaj  distinct.    AntennaB  reach  a  little  beyond  the  thorax. 

Color,  (dried  after  immersion  in  alcohol.) — Dull  clay-yellow,  mottled 
and  spotted  with  brown  and  fuscous.  Face  and  sides  of  the  head  and 
pronotum  minutely  dotted  with  brown;  two  short  brown  stripes  on  each 
side  of  the  pronotum  reaching  from  the  front  to  the  third  transverse 
incision.  Elytra  pale  aslien-yellow,  semi-transparent  at  the  apex,  with 
a  broad  stripe  of  fuscous  dots  and  small  spots  <ilong  the  middle  field 
from  the  base  to  the  apex;  an  indistinct  pale  line  along  the  dorsal 
angle ;  the  dorsal  margin  ne^ir  the  base  is  usually  dotted  with  brown ; 
the  lower  margin  has  some  laint  dots  along  it.  Wings  transparent  yel- 
low at  the  base ;  apical  third  transparent  with  dusky  nerves ;  a  mod- 
erately black  band  crosses  between  these  two  parts,  its  width  about 
equal  to  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  wing,  curving  round  the  hind  mar- 
gin to  the  anal  angle ;  a  short,  blunt,  fuscous  ray  extends  along  the  fix>nt 
margin  about  one-third  the  distance  toward  the  base.  Hind  femora 
clay-yellow,  with  two  bands  and  the  apex  fuscous  externally;  internally 
it  is  black;  hind  tibia?  reddish. 

Dimensions. —  ?,  length,  1  to  1.05  inches;  elytra,  1  to  1.05  inches; 
posterior  femora,  .02  inch ;  posterior  tibiic,  .51  inch.  <f ,  length,  .8  inch ; 
elytra,  .85  inch. 

Found  only  in  Eastern  Wyoming. 

This  may  be  but  a  variety  of  (2^\  collaris,  Scudd.,  and  I  have  described 
it  as  new^  with  some  hesitancy  on  this  account. 

CE.  Montana,  nov.  sp. 
Female. — In  form  and  size  much  like  CE.  corallipeSj  but  a  very  distinct 
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species*  Vertex  broad ;  central  foveola  sub-quadrilateral,  transverse^ 
its  interior  surface  more  or  less  interrupted  by  small  tubercles ;  the  two 
lateral  foveolae  distinct;  tip  depressed^  sometimes  forming  two  small 
foveolee,  but  these  are  irregular,  sometimes  running  into  one  and  some- 
times wanting.  Frontal  costa  vertical,  broad,  expanding  at  the  ocellus 
and  at  the  base,  more  or  less  sulcate.  Pronotum  rugose,  tuberculate, 
but  not  so  rough  as  (E,  Haldemannii.  Posterior  femora  rather  short, 
and  not  so  broad  as  in  either  of  the  two  species  just  named. 

ColoTj  (dried  after  immersion  in  alcohol.) — Reddish-brown.  Elyd^ 
brownish  at  the  base,  paler  and  semi-pellucid  toward  the  apex,  with 
dim,  brown,  cellular  spots  scattered  somewhat  equally  over  it,  growing 
paler  and  dimmer  toward  the  ax>ex  ;  in  some  specimens  these  spots  are 
almost,  and  in  others  quite,  obsolete:  in  some  cases  they  are  quite  dis- 
tinct, somewhat  fuscous  and  partially  run  together.  The  wings  are 
pale  red  at  base,  (but  when  living  they  are  of  a  bright  red :)  a  narrow, 
somewhat  broken,  cellular, dark  band  crosses  beyond  the  middle,  curving 
round  the  posterior  margin,  decreasing  rapidly ;  it  does  not  quite  reach 
the  anal  angle ;  a  broad  ray  of  the  same  color  runs  up  the  front  margin 
to  the  base.    Posterior  femora  dull  yellow,  with  no  distinct  bauds. 

Dimensions. — Lengthy  1.4  to  1.6  inches ;  elytra,  1.25  to  1.3  inches ;  pos- 
terior femora,  .7  to  .75  inch ;  posterior  tibiae,  .G2  inch. 

Found  in  the  upx>er  part  of  Snake  Eiver  Plain,  near  the  mountain,  and 
in  Southern  Montana.  I  do  not  know  where  I  first  met  with  this  spe- 
cies as  we  moved  northward,  because  for  some  time  I  supposed  it  wa« 
the  same  as  that  before  noticed  under  the  name  of  (E,  paradoxa,  Thos., 
and  therefore  did  not  examine  it  closely ;  so  it  is  possible  that  I  did 
not  obtain  any  specimens  until  I  reached  the  mountains ;  but  I  am  quite 
confident  I  did  not  meet  with  it  south  of  Market  Lake,  and  that  1  did 
meet  with  it  on  the  north  (Atlantic)  slope  of  the  range,  and  from  there 
to  Virginia  City  in  Montana. 

OB.  langipenniSj  nov*  sp* 

Elytra  and  wings  longer  than  the  body ;  the  elytra  spotted ;  the  wings 
black  or  dark  fuliginous  at  the  base. 

Male^ — ^The  vertex  not  very  broad;  central  foveola  elongate  elliptical, 
with  a  slight  median  raised  line,  and  open  in  front ;  frontal  costa  rather 
narrow,  slightly  expanded  at  the  ocellus,  sulcate,  not  expanding  below. 
Median  carina  of  the  pronotum  prominent,  sub-cristate,  as  in  ^.  Caro- 
UnOj  cut  near  the  middle  by  the  posterior  transverse  incision,  each  part 
arcuate;  anterior  margin  somewhat  angled,  and  extending  slightly  on 
tiie  occiput;  the  posterior  extremity  acutely  and  rather  sbari)ly  angled; 
the  disk  of  the  posterior  lobe  smooth  and  apparently  without  punctures. 
The  elytra  narrow,  remarkably  straight,  the  margins  parallel ;  longer 
than  the  entire  body.  Wings  about  the  same  length,  and  broad.  The 
posterior  femora  not  channeled  beneath.  The  cerci  rather  long,  sub- 
pylindrical,  and  terrete.    AntenncB  passing  the  thorax. 

ColoTj  (dried  after  long  immersion  in  alcohol.) — ^Beddish  yellow.  The 
head  and  pronotum,  especially  the  dorsal  portions,  pale  reddish,  dot- 
ted with  i)ale  brown,  ^he  basal  portion  of  the  elytra  reddish-yel- 
low, the  apical  portion  peRucid ;  marked  throughout  with  dark  brown 
spots  somewhat  in  the  form  of  bauds.  The  wings  for  a  very  small  space 
around  the  immediate  base  are  transparent  yellow ;  a  triangular  space 
at  the  apex  extending  inward  about  one-third  of  the  way  to  the  base 
pellucid,  sprinkled  at  the  immediate  apex  with  ftiscous  dots ;  the  poste- 
rior margin  has  a  narrow  pellucid  rim ;  the  rest  is  of  a  dark  fhliginoua 
color,  which,  when  the  wing  is  fully  spread,  appears  Vk<^  ^  n^TS  >:f'c«^^ 
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band  across  tbe  basal  two-thirds,  with  its  outer  border  paraUel  to  the 
body.  The  posterior  femora  hare  two  oblique  brownish  bands  on  tbe 
external  face ;  within  are  two  black  bands ;  apex  black  internally.  Ten- 
ter and  pectus  dull  yellowish- white.  Antennse  pale  at  base ;  apical  por- 
tion dusky. 

Dimensions.^Lengthy  1.14  inches;  elytra,  1.25  inches;  xx>8terior  fem- 
ora, .64  inch ;  posterior  tibiae,  .55  inch. 

Found  among  the  collections  submitted  to  me  from  the  Agricultural 
Department,  marked  Kansas,  which,  from  the  other  specimens,  I  sup 
pose  to  be  correct  The  species  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  quite  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  one  belonging  to  the  United  States  which  I  bare 
seen.  The  dark  wing  would  appear  to  bring  it  near  Carolina  and  Car- 
lingianaj  but  while  it  approaches  the  former  in  its  slender  form,  it  is 
nevertheless  very  distinct.  I  have  never  met  with  it  at  any  point  in 
the  West,  nor  have  I  seen  it  in  any  other  western  collection.  On  this 
account,  added  to  that  of  its  semi-tropical  look^  (this  word  conveys  my 
idea  better  than  a  long  sentence,)  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  a  south- 
em  species,  and  may  be  found  in  the  Indian  Territory  or  Texas. 

(E.  cineta^  Thos. 

(Proc.  AcatL  Nat.  Sci.  PhlL,  1870, 70;  Hayden's  GeoL  Surr.  Terr.,  1870, 275.) 

As  the  description  I  gave  of  this  species  appears  to  have  been  firom  a 
variety  not  common,  I  give  again  a  description  in  full  from  a  number  of 
specimens. 

Somewhat  like  (E.  eucerata^  Harr.,  but  invariably  larger.  Head  large, 
front  of  the  occiput  elevated;  venex  broad,  much  deflexed;  central 
foveola  sub-quadnlateral,  transverse  in  the  female,  biit  narrower  in  the 
male,  opening  in  front  into  the  sulcus  of  the  frontal  costa;  the  frontal 
eosta  of  moderate  width,  sulcate  throughout,  expanding  slightly  at  the 
ocellus.  Eyes  slightly  oblong,  sub-globose,  prominent.  Antenna;  slen- 
der, i)assing  tbe  thorax.  Tlie  pronotum  has  the  median  carina  distinct, 
not  prominent  on  the  posterior  lobe,  slightly  prominent  on  the  anterior 
lobes,  notched  twice,  middle  part  very  short,  the  posterior  transverse 
incision  about  the  middle,  front  margin  slightly  angled,  apical  angle 
u  little  more  than  a  right  angle.  Elytra  and  wings  about  as  long  as 
the  body. 

Color,  (dried  after  immersion  in  alcohol.) — Clay-yellow,  varied  with 
brown  and  fuscous.  Lower  portion  of  the  ftice,  the  cheeks,  and  lower 
margins  of  the  sides  of  the  pronotum  pale  yellow;  two  or  three  rows  of 
brown  dots  on  the  occiput;  a  broad  stripe  along  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
notum, brown.  The  male  generally  has  two  oblique  brownish  stripes  on 
the  sides  of  the  head  and  pronotum,  the  upper  one  embracing  the  lower 
portion  of  the  eye.  The  elytra  have  the  upper  half  and  apical  third 
sprinkled  with  small  fuscous  spots;  on  the  lower  half  there  are  two 
broad  fuscous  bands,  behind  each  of  which  there  is  a  pale  yellow  immac- 
ulate space.  Wings  pale  transparent  yellow  at  the  base,  (color  when 
living,  unknown,  but  presume  it  is  yellow;)  a  moderately  broad  fuscous 
band  crosses  just  beyond  the  middle,  curving  abruptly  ujwn  the  i)oste- 
rior  margin  to  the  anal  angle;  tip  more  or  less  clouded,  rest  of  the  apical 
portion  pellucid,  nervules  pale  yellow,  (tip  of  the  male,  fuscous.)  Pos- 
terior femora,  with  two  or  three  dim  oblique  bauds  exteriorly,  inside 
blackish  next  the  base,  a  pale  ring  near  the  apex. 

Dimemlons, —  ? ,  length,  1  inch ;  elytra,  1  inch ;  posterior  femora,  .55 
inch;  posterior  tibiie,  .5  inch.     ^,  length,  .75  inch. 

Found  near  the  Platte  Hivers,  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 
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Stenobothrus,  Fisch. 

I  have  as  yet  observed  but  one  new  species  of  this  genus  Jiniong  my 
collections,  yet  there  may  be  more,  as  1  have  not  yet  examined  them 
fully 

8.  bicohr^  nov.  sp. 

Lateral  foveolse  wanting.  Face  oblique.  Three  yellow  and  two 
brown  stripes,  reaching  from  the  vertex  to  the  apex  of  the  elytra. 

Vertex  scaicely  expanding  in  front  of  the  eyes;  margins  elevated,  ob- 
tuse; median  lino  or  carina  distinct;  the  tip  obtusely  rounded.  Frontal 
costa  broad,  expanding  below,  not  sulcate,  but  slightly  depressed  at  the 
ocellus.  Lateral  carina?  prominent  and  diverging  rapidly.  Each  side 
of  the  face,  between  the  middle  and  lateral  carinas,  has  an  irregular 
cui'ved  impression.  Eyes  ovate,  placed  well  forward.  The  head  seen 
from  above  is  slightly  broader  than  the  thorax,  and  tapers  to  the  vertex. 
The  pronotum  is  the  same  length  as  the  head ;  truncate  in  front,  obtusely 
rounded  behind;  subcylindricfvl,  faintly  tricarinate,  the  three  carinse 
being  close  together,  parallel  (though  in  some  specimens  the  lateral 
carina)  are  slightly  bent  inward  near  the  middle;)  the  posterior  trans- 
verse incision  only  cuts  the  carina?,  and  is  situated  behind  the  middle. 
The  antenna?  somewhat  flattened,  not  longer  than  the  head  and  thorax, 
about  twenty  joints.  Elytra  naiTOw,  as  long  as  the  abdomen;  wings 
nearly  same  length.  Abdominal  appendages  very  short,  the  upper 
valves  of  the  ovipositor  not  passing  beyond  the  last  segment.  The  pos- 
terior femora  reach  the  tip  of  the  abdomen. 

ColoTj  (dried  after  long  immersion  in  alcohol.) — Parts  of  the  mouth, 
venter,  and  sternum  pale  yellow.  Face  dull  yellow.  Eyes  ash-brown. 
Two  very  regular  brown  stripes  starting  from  the  vertex,  (one  from  each 
side  near  the  upper  angle  of  the  eye,)  gradually  enlarging,  run  along 
the  sides  of  the  head  and  pronotum,  continuing  along  the  angle  of 
the  elytra  their  entire  length ;  between  them  extending  along  the 
middle  of  the  head,  pronotum,  and  suture  of  the  elytra  is  a  yellow 
stripe  about  the  same  width  as  the  brown  ones  are;  below  each  brown 
stripe,  on  the  side,  is  another  broad  yellow  stripe,  which  is  narrowed 
near  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  In  other  words,  the  color  is 
yellow,  with  two  broad  brown  stripes  extending  along  the  upper  part  of 
the  sides.  An  obscure  brownish  band  extends  obliquely  back  behind 
each  eye  to  the  pronotum ;  and  a  more  distinct  stripe  of  the  same  color 
marks  the  lower  part  of  the  sides  of  the  pronotum,  generally  bordered  by 
narrow  but  distinct  yellow  lines.  Wings  pellucid,  the  nervulesnear  the 
apex  dusky,  the  rest  ocherous.  Posterior  femora  crossed  inside  by  three 
dark  brown  or  black  bands ;  externally,  there  are  three  brown  s[)ots  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  disk.  When  living  the  posterior  tibia?  are  blue, 
but  after  long  immersion  in  alcohol  they  are  dull  yellow ;  spines  black 
at  the  tip.  Anterior  legs  pale  brown.  The  brown  markings  of  this 
species  are  often  tniged  with  a  lilac  shade. 

Dimeimons, —  ? ,  length,  .81  inch. ;  elytra,  .04  inch. ;  posterior  femora, 
•51  inch. 

Found  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  east  of  the  mountains,  where  it  is 
quite  common.  The  colors  after  immersion  in  alcohol  differ  very  little 
from  what  they  are  when  living,  except  the  blue  of  the  tibia?.  This 
species  approaches  very  near  to  Epacromiaj  and  is  closely  allied  to  S. 
epacromoides^  Walk. 

Var.  a. — The  median  or  dorsal  stripe  brownish,  which,  uniting  witb 
the  lateral  stripes,  gives  the  entire  back  a  brownish  colov\  \^\^^^i^^w^^^ss«' 
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femora  striped  with  brown.    This  variety  was  found  near  Fort  Fetter- 
man,  on  Platte  Iliver. 

OXYCORYPHTJS,  Fisch. 

I>ivi8ion  I. 

Tip  of  the  vertex  Rub-acute.  Pronotum  not  constricted ;  posterior 
extremity  obtuse- angled ;  the  transverse  sulcus  situated  behind  the 
middle ;  lateral  carinas  acute,  equal  throughout.  (Sauss.,  Eev.  et  Mag. 
Zool.,  XIII,  1861,  314.) 

Ox.  obscurus^  nov.  sp. 

Female, — Head  conical ;  occiput  ascending,  the  vertex  ascending  in 
the  same  line  with  it,  convex  with  a  slight  median  carina,  most  distinct 
in  front ;  the  margins  of  the  vertex  slightly  elevated,  obtuse,  and  ter- 
minating behind  at  the  upper  canthus  of  the  eyes ;  the. vertex  sub-coni- 
cal, tip  glabrous.  Face  quite  oblique,  nearly  straight ;  frontal  costa 
sulc>ate,  parallel  to  ocellus,  below  which  it  gradually  and  regularly  ex- 
pands ;  lateral  carinse  distinct,  sharp,  curving  slightly  forward  at  the 
top  in  front  of  the  eyes,  nearly  straiglit,  and  rapidly  diverging  below. 
Antennae  ensiform,  flattened,  a  little  longer  than  the  head ;  joints  short 
Eyes  elongate  pyriform,  acuminate  above,  oblique.  Pronotum  a  little 
longer  than  the  head ;  tricarinate,  the  carinae  equal,  distinct,  and  par- 
allel; sides  compressed,  peri)endioular ;  sub-truncate  in  front ;  posterior 
margin  obtuse-angled ;  transverse  incision  behind  the  middle  j  posterior 
lobe  thickly  covered  with  shallow  punctures ;  the  i>ostenor  lateral 
angle  is  a  right  angle.  The  el^^tra  narrow,  nbout  three-fourths  as  long 
as  the  abdomen.  Wings  nearly  as  long  as  the  elytra.  The  abdomen 
cariued ;  valves  of  the  ovipositor  obtuse,  hairj'  on  the  margins,  the 
upper  ones  strongly  curved.  The  legs  slender ;  the  femora  compresse<l ; 
posterior  femora  nearly  as  long  as  the  abdomen. 

Color^  (dried  after  long  immiTsion  in  alcohol.) — Pale  mfoiis.  Elytra 
semi-transparent  toward  the  apex.  Wings  pellucid,  with  pale  rufous 
nerves. 

Dimcimons, — liongth,  .93  inch;  elytra,  .5  inch;  posterior  femora,  .5 
in(!li ;  posterior  tibiie,  .42  inch. 

Wyoming  Territory.  I  am  uncertain  as  to  the  exact  point  where  the 
two  si>ecimens  collected  were  found. 


LIST  OF  SPECIES  OF  BUTTERFLIES  COLLECTED  BY  CAMPBELL 
CARRINGTON  AND  WILLIAM  B.  LOGAN,  OF  THE 

EXPEDITION,  IN  1871. 

By  W.  H.  Edwards. 

Fapillo  rnUduSy  Boisduval. — Junction. 

turnns^  Linn. — ^Montana. 
Paniasfiiiiis  amhithcus,  Doubleday. — Junction;  Yellowstone. 

clotUus^  Menetus  — Montana. 
PhuH  protodin^  Bois. — Several  localities. 
Aittliocaris  ansonoidcs,  Bois. — tlot  Springs. 
Colian  eiiajihcnu^  Bois. — Virginia  City  and  several  localities. 
2)hilodin.  Godart. — Hot  Sj)rings. 
alexa ndra^  Kd wards. — Yellowstone. 
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Colias  astrceay  Edwards. — Colorado. 

Argynnis  edwardsiij  Eeakirt. — Junction  and  several  localities. 

montivaga,  Bebr. — ^Yellowstone. 

meadii,  Edwards. — Colorado. 

myrinaj  Cramer. — Colorado. 
Meletcea  hoffmunii^  Behr. — Junction. 
Phyciodes  tharos,  Bois. 
Orapta  saiyruSj  Edw. — Hot  Springs. 
Pyrameis  huntera,  Drury. — Montana. 
Vanessa  antiopa^  Linn. — ^Montana. 

melbertii^  Godart. — ^Bozeman  City. 
Comonympha  ochracea,  Edw. — Virginia  City. 
Urebia  rJiodia,  Edw. — Yellowstone. 

Jiaydeniij  Edw.,  new  species. — Yellowstone. 
Satyrns  nephele^  Kirby. — ^Yellowstone. 
silvestrisj  Edw. — ^Virginia  City. 
sthenele,  Bois. — Virginia  City. 
Chrysophanus  rubidus^  Edw. — Stinking  Creek. 
Lycwna  anna,  Edw. — Pleasant  Valley. 

acmonj  Bois. — Meadow  River. 
Pyrgus  syrichtus,  Fab. — ^Mont^na. 
Herpena  comma,  Linn. — Virginia  City. 

In  addition  to  the  above  were  several  specimens,  especially  of  Lycm 
nidcBy  tbat  were  too  much  injured  for  recognition. 

W.  H.  EDWARDS, 

CoaJburgkj  West  Virginia. 
January,  1872. 


Erebia  haydenh,  Edwards,  new  species. 

Male :  expanse,  1.6  inches. 

Upper  side  fuscous,  immaculate  j  under  side  a  shade  paler,  much  irro- 
rated  with  gray  scjiles;  ])rimaries  immaculate;  secondaries  have  a  com- 
plete series  of  black  ocelli  along  the  edge  of  hind  margin,  one  in  each 
interspace  5  each  ocellus  narrowly  ringed  with  ochraceoua,  and  having 
minute  white  pupil. 


REPORT  ON  THE  RECENT  REPTILES  AND  FISHES  OF  THE  SUR- 
VEY, COLLECTED  BY  CAMPBELL  CARRINGTON  AND 

C.  M.  DAWES. 

By  Edward  D.  Cope,  A.  M. 
REPTILIA. 

Ophidia. 

C AUDisoNA  CONFLUENTA,  Say  J  var.  with  transverse  spots  narrowed. 
Ogden,  Utah. 

EuTJENiA  VAORANS,  B.  and  G.,  (Catalogue,  p.  35.) 

Fish  Creek,  Montana ;  Yellowstone  Basin  5  between  Copenhagen, 
Utah,  and  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  5  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  j  Salt  Lake  City  j  Ogden, 
Utah. 

Var.  a.    With  colors  like  K  sirtalis  ;  the  sides  olive,  with.  «.\^xsX»^^S^2:^ 
pairs  of  black  spots,  the  vertebral  band  y^\loN?,\Aw^Ayat^<»c«^«  ^^r^xfi^ 
Camp  Carling. 
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EUTJEXIA  PARIETALIS,  Say. 

Salt  Lake  City ;  lake  ten  miles  east  of  Logan,  Utah,  (salt ;)  Fish 
Creek,  Montana. 

PiTYOPHis  BELLONA,  B.  and  G. 

One  8])ecimen  without  the  anterior  frontal  (vertical)  shield;  firom  Og- 
den,  Utah. 

Bascaniidi  flaviventris,  Say,  (B.  and  G.,  Catalogue,  p.  96.) 

Ogden,  Utah. 

Lacertilia. 

Phrynosoma  DouGLAssn,  Bell. 

Var.  a. — The  usual  form ;  Salt  Lake  City. 

Var.  fi,  exilis, — A  small  form  not  more  than  one-half  or  two-thirds  the 
usual  size,  but  nearly  identical  in  details  of  structure  and  coloration. 

The  differences  observable  are :  the  rather  shorter  muzzle,  which  is 
entirely  vertical  in  profile :  the  smaller  scale  above  the  canthus  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  temporal  norns ;  the  less  prominence  of  the  posterior 
superciliary  angle,  and  the  much  reduced  size.  A  geographical  variety. 
Carriugton's  Lake,  Montana ;  Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 

ScELOPORUS  CONSOBRINUS,  B.  and  G. 

This  species  is  very  abundant  and  variable.  Its  varieties  are  four, 
as  follows: 

Var,  1. — Typical ;  scales  large,  especially  on  the  sides ;  crural  cross- 
series,  10-11 ;  rows  between  interscapular  and  crural  points,  33 ;  2  pre- 
frontals on  each  side  ]  lateral  and  dorsal  spots  distinct.  Localities,  Yel- 
lowstone Basin ;  Blackfoot  Fork. 

Var,  2, — Like  the  last,  but  tbe  scales  smaller  on  sides  and  back  j  13 
rows  on  rump.     Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  south  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 

Var,  3, — Scales  still  smaller;  lG-17  interscapular,  14  crural  cross- 
rows  ;  3  i)rel'rontal  plates  on  each  side.  Dorsal  si)ots  large,  their  bor- 
ders toncliing  the  lateral  spots;  both  i)ale-e(lged  behind,  forming  an 
angular  border  in  9 .  This  form  grades  into  the  last.  A  male  has  the 
border  color  of  variety  2.    South  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 

Var,  4. — Like  variety  2,  but  only  half  the  size.  South  of  Fort  Hall, 
Idaho,  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

ScELOPORUS  GRACiosus,  B.  and  G.;  S,  gracilis,  B.  and  G. 

This  species  is  very  near  the  last,  but  the  scales  are  still  smaller. 
There  are  38  transverse  dorsal  rows  and  20  interscapular.  The  lateral 
scales  are  twice  emarginate.    From  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  to  Oregon. 

Cne^iidophorus   tessellatus,    Baird;  A7niva  tesseUata,  Say,  {vide 
Pac.  K.  It.  Surv.,  vol.  X,  Beckwith's  Eeport.) 

Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

Testudinata. 

CnRYSEivrYS  oregonensis,  Harlan ;  Agass. 
The  Yellowstone  Lake. 

BATRACHIA. 

Anura. 

BuFO  coLUMBiENSis,  B.  and  G.,  (United  States  Exploring  Exi>edition, 
Uerpetology,  by  Girard,  p.  77.) 

l^leasant  Yalley  and  Yellowstone  Basin.    Specimen  from  latter  local- 
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ity  like  types ;  that  from  Montana  different  in  coloration.  It  is  a  bright 
p^-een,  with  numerous  blackish  speckles  on  upper  surfaces,  and  brown 
interscapular  spots ;  below  uniform. 

Chorophllxjs  triseriatus,  Wied;  HelceceteSj  Baird. 
Carrington's  Lake,  Yellowstone  Basin. 

Spea  bombifrons,  Cope. 
Blackfoot  Fork. 

Rana  halecina,  Bosc. 
Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 

Eana  pretiosa,  B.  and  G.,  (United  States  Exploring  Expedition; 
Herpetology,  p.  20.) 

Pleasant  Valley,  Montana. 

This  frog  is  a  near  ally  of  the  European  R.  lemporariaj  and  is,  as 
Girard  remarks,  distinguished  from  the  other  west-coast  species  (R. 
aurora^  B.  and  G.)  by  its  much  shorter  limbs.  The  present  species  was 
originally  found  at  Puget's  Sound,  Washington  Territory. 

Bana  septentrionalis,  Baird,  (Proc.  Acad.  Kat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1854,  61.) 

Abundant;  Carrington's  Lake,  Yellowstone  Basin,  and  Fish  Creek, 
Montana. 

PISCES. 
Isospondyll 

CoREGONUS  villiamsonh,  Girard ;  the  Kocky  Mountain  white  fish. 

Thymallus  tricolor,  Cope,  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1865,  p. 

80 ;  Guntlier,  Catalogue  Brit.  Mus.,  VI,  201.) 

Specimens  from  Yellow  Creek  and  the  Gallatin  Fork  of  the  Missouri  in 
Montana.  This  species  was  originally  discovered  in  the  Grand  Kiver, 
Michigan.  It  seems  to  be  a  rare  fish  east  of  the  Mississippi;  but  my 
friend,  J.  Dickiuson  Sergeant,  informs  me  that  it  has  been  found  abund- 
antly in  a  stream  in  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Michigan. 
The  number  of  specimens  brought  by  Dr.  Hayden  from  the  head- waters 
of  the  Yellowstone  indicates  that  this  region  is  its  home.  Tbey  main- 
tain well  the  characters  by  which  it  was  originally  distinguished  Irom 
the  T.  vulgaris  and  T.  signifer.  The  muzzle  is  shorter  and  the  gape  ot 
the  mouth  larger  than  in  the  former :  the  maxillary  bone  is  narrower 
and  longer,  reaching  to  below  the  middle  of  the  pupil  iuste^id  of  to  near  . 
the  front  of  the  orbit.  The  length  of  the  head  equals  the  depth  of  the 
body  and  enters  the  length  without  caudal  fin,  4.5  times.  There  is  some 
variation  in  the  radial  formula  as  follows :  D.  20-22 ;  A.  13-14.  Scales, 
8-9—86-90 — 10-12.  In  the  younger  specimens  the  small  blue  spots 
tend  to  form  short  longitudinal  bars. 

Salmo,  Linn. 

The  species  of  this  geniis,  found  in  the  streams  rising  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  are  numerous,  and,  as  elsewhere,  nearly  allied.  Those  I 
have  observed  in  Dr.  Hayden's  collections  number  three,  while  a  fourth 
is  described  by  Dr.  C.  Girard,  which  I  have  not  met  with.  The  allied 
species  differ  as  follows.    They  all  belong  to  the  group  Salar : 

Depth, 5.75  in  length;  eye,  4.5  times  in  head;  snout  obtusft-, 
caudal  fin  scarcely  emarginate  j  Br.  IX S%  mr^'wi^* 
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Depth, 4.75  in  total, (to  point  candal:)  eye,  5  times  in  head; 
mazzle  acute;  scales  larger,  26  below  dorsal  tin;  erauiam 
not  keeled  al>ove;  head  one-tbarth  length;  dorsal  fin 
nearer  mnzzle  than  end  caudal  scales;  caadal  fin  scarce- 
ly emarginate ;  Br.  X &  gpQmms. 

Head  large,  broad,  flat,  not  keeled,  4.25  in  total,  eqoal  depth 
of  body ;  mnzzle  obtuse ;  eye  nearly  5  times  in  head ; 
scales,  42  below  dorsal  first  ray ;  dorsal  fin  eqnidistant ; 
caudal  fin  not  notched T S.  stomioB. 

Head  smaller,  4  times  in  length  to  notch  of  caudal,  (which 
is  well  emarginate ;)  upi)er  surface  keeled ;  muzzle  ob- 
tuse ;  eye  4  times  in  length ;  depth,  4.5  in  length,  to  end 
caudal  scales;  dorsal  midway  lietween  latter  and  end 
of  muzzle ;  scales  small,  40-43  below  dorsal  first  ray ; 
Br.  XI \.SL pleuritieus. 

Head  acuminate,  keeled  above,  4.GG  times  in  length  to  notch 
of  caudal  fin,  which  is  well  marked ;  eye^  one-fifth  head ; 
depth,  5.25  to  caudal  notch  ;  dorsal  nearer  muzzle  than 
end  of  caudal  scales ;  scales  large,  33  below  dorsal  first 
ray ;  Br.  XII ;  spots  large,  distant S.  carinatus. 

Head  one-fourth  total  length ;  eye,  5  times  in  head ;  dorsal 
fin  equidistant  between  insertion  of  caudal  and  end  of 
muzzle ;  muzzle  leather  pointed ;  Br.  X,  XI S.  irideuM. 

Of  the  above  species  Salmo  gpUums  and  8.  carinatus  are  distinguish- 
able by  their  large  scales  and  smaller  orbits;  while  in  8.  stomias  and 
8.  pleuriticus  tlie  scales  are  very  small.  On  the  other  hand,  8.  carinatvs 
and  8.  pleuriticus  agree  in  the  strong  median  carina  on  the  superior 
aspect  of  the  cranium.  8.  siomias  is  readily  separated  by  the  large 
head  and  inoutli.  Its  habitat,  so  far  as  known,  is  the  Kansiis  River, 
far  to  the  eastward  of  the  Itocky  Mountains.* 

Salmo  spilurus,  Coi>e,  six,  nor. 

This  species  is  roi)rcsentecl  l»y  six  speeimens  from  the  Sangre  de 
Cliristo  Pass,  in  Colorado,  from  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Kio  Grande. 

It  is  ratlier  a  fusiform  tisii,  with  small  head  an<l  acuminate  muzzle, 
which  is  very  little  decurvfd  at  the  end  to  the  lip  margin.  The  eje 
enters  the  muzzle  1.33  times,  the  inner  border  of  the  adipose^  eyelid 
being  regarded  as  the  dividing  line.  The  top  of  the  head  is  slightly 
convex,  but  entirely  without  keel.  The  nnixillary  bone  extends  to  a 
little  beyond  the  ])osterior  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  is  liat  and  consider- 
ably wider  distallv  than  it  is  proximallv.  In  this  it  ditl'ers  from  the 
8.  HiomiaSj  Cope,  where  that  bone  maintains  an  almost  equal  width 
throughout.  All  the  teeth  are  well  develoi)ed,  including  both  rows  of 
vomerines.  Scales  in  about  .'>.*>  rows  i)etween  the  base  of  the  first  dor- 
sal rav  and  the*  lateral  line,  or  20  rows  between  the  middle  of  the  dors;il 
tin  and  the  same. 

IJadii,  Br.  X;  I).  II.  11,  (10  in  one;)  A.  IT.  10,  (in  two,  11.) 

(liound  color,  i)ale  in  spirits;  the  caudal  i)edunele  Iroiu  the  middle 
of  the  anal  tin,  with  the  caudal  and  dorsal  tins,  thiekly  spotted  with 
large,  irregularly  disposed  black  spots.  Those  on  the  caudal  peduncle 
are  darkest  between  the  scales;  eaeli  one  having,  therefore,  a  reticulated 
apj)eaianee.  Above  the  lateral  line  th(»y  exteiul  to  the  dorsiil  tin,  con- 
tinually contracting  their  distribution  from  the   lateral  line   upward. 

*  III  IIay<l<nr.s  Report,  Geolopry  of  Wyomiug.  I?r71,  i).  4o3,  this  is  erroneously  stakd 
to  h(^  the  rJattc,  a  very  diliVrcul  river. 
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A  few  scattered  spots  are  fouud  all  the  way  to  the  head,  and  four  or 
five  mark  the  side  of  the  latter.    Adipose  fin  spotted ;  others  unicolor. 

The  largest  si>ecimen  obtained  measures  13  inches  in  length. 

The  affinities  of  this  species  to  the  S,  virginalu  appeared  to  be  close, 
and  Girard  cites  specimens  from  the  locality  from  which  it  was  procured 
as  belonging  to  the  latter.  Its  description  cannot,  however,  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  8,  spilurus^  especially  in  the  relations  of  the  depth  to  the 
length,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  8,  virginalis  is  a  much  more 
slender  fish.    The  figure  also  agrees  Avith  the  description. 

Salmo  pleuriticus,  Cope,  sp,  noi\;  Salmo  (Salar)  virginalisj  Cope,  not 
Gii'ard,  (Hayden's  Survey  Wyoming,  1871,  433.) 

This  is  the  abundant  mountain  trout  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Green 
and  Platte  Kivers,  and  even  of  the  Yellowstone.  It  is  rather  a  stout 
species,  with  obtusely  descending  muzzle,  and  large  eye  entering  the 
head  only  four  times.  The  cranial  keel  is  a  marked  character;  its  ele- 
vation is  gieater  between  the  orbits  than  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
frontal  bones.  The  interorbital  width  is  1.33  times  the  long  diameter 
of  the  interpalpebral  opening  of  the  eye,  The  dorsal  fin  is  nearer  the 
origin  of  the  marginal  rays  of  the  caudal  fin  than  to  the  end  of  the 
muzzle,  but  is  midw^ay  between  the  latter  and  the  tennination  of  the 
scales  on  the  sides  ot  the  fin.  Hadii,  D.  II.  11-12  and  13 ;  A.  II.  11. 
Br.  XI.  The  scales  range  from  40  to  45  l>elow  the  first  dorsal  ray  to  the 
lateral  line.  The  maxillary  bone  extends  to  a  little  beyond  the  orbit, 
and  is  not  expanded. 

This  is  a  spotted  species,  and  the  sjmts  are  chiefly  found  above  the 
lateral  line  and  on  the  whole  caudal  peduncle,  and  on  the  dorsal  and 
caudal  fins.  They  are  usually  rather  scattered,  less  numerous  on  the 
peduncle  than  in  S.  iqnluruSj  and  more  so  anteriorly ;  those  on  the  fins 
are  smaller  and  less  numerous.  There  is,  however,  variation  in  the  size 
and  number  of  the  spots.  The  sid(js  are  ornamented  with  short,  broad 
longitudinal  bars  of  crimson ;  a  baud  of  the  same  color  occupies  the 
fissure  within  each  rannis  of  the  mandible  and  skin  on  the  median  side 
of  it.  The  fins  are  all  more  or  less  crimson ;  but  none  of  these  are  black- 
bordere'd.    The  largest  specimens  are  10-12  inches  long. 

Seven  si)ecimens  of  this  species  are  in  the  collections  from  the  heads 
of  Green  lliver  5  from  ]\Iediciue  Lodge  Creek,  Idaho,  (two  sjiecimens ;) 
four  from  the  Junction,  Montana.  A  specimen  each  from  Yellow  Creek 
and  the  Gallatin  Folk  of  the  Missouri,  Montana,  represent  at  leiist  a 
color  variety  of  this  fish.  The  spots  arc  much  smaller  and  much  more 
numerous,  though  distributed  over  tbe  same  regions;  they  are  less 
numerous  on  the  caudal  fin.  In  the  Gallatin  specimen  there  are  51 
scales  above  the  lateral  line;  in  the  other  44.  Another  variety  from 
the  Yellowstone  Basin  is  only  represented  by  young  specimens.  They 
have  no  spots  on  the  caudal  fin. 

A  number  of  dried  specimens  from  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  of  larger 
size  than  the  specimens  above  described,  probably  belong  to  this  species. 
They  are  rather  more  closely  spotted  on  the  caudal  pexluncle  and  fin,  bub 
are  similar  in  all  important  respects.  Tlie  only  discrepancy  which  I  find 
is  the  relatively  smaller  eye,  (not  orbit,)  which  enters  the  head  five  times, 
and  the  greater  prolongation  of  the  maxillary  bone.  These  charactevs 
are,  i)erhaps,  due  to  the  larger  size  attained  by  the  individuals.  They 
are  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  length. 

Salmo  oarinatus,  Cope,  sp.  nov. 
The  characters  of  this  sx)ecies,  pointed  out  in  th^  taVAfe^^'^^?  \\38ik\$\a3^«jfe^ 
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distinction.  It  is  a  more  slender  fisb  tban  any  here  described,  approach- 
ing more  nearly  the  proportions  assigned  by  Girard  to  the  &  virgintUis. 
From  tbis  species  the  numerous  braucbiostegals,  more  distinctly  forked 
tail,  &c.,  distinguish  it. 

The  bead  is  elongate,  but  not  tvide,  and  the  muzzle  descends  regu- 
larly, but  not  abruptly,  to  the  lip  margin.  The  eye  is  contained  in  it 
1.5  times  and  enters  the  head  five  times  in  a  specimen  of  the  size  of  those 
of  8.  pleuriticuSy  where  it  enters  four  times,  as  well  as  in  larger  animals. 
The  interorbital  region  contracts 'at  the  front  part  of  the  orbits  so 
as  to  be  little  wider  than  the  long  diameter  of  the  latter.  The  frontal 
keel  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  vertex,  and  is  very  conspicuous; 
it  is  most  elevated  posteriorly.  The  maxillary  extends  to  beyond  the 
orbit.  The  dorsal  fin  is  equidistant  between  the  end  of  the  muzzle  and 
the  base  of  the  marginal  radii  of  the  caudal  fin,  therefore  nearer  the 
former  than  to  the  termination  of  the  lateral  caudal  scales. 

Eadii,  Br.  XII,  XI ;  D.  11-11 ;  A.  11-11. 

The  ground  is  light,  i)erhaps  rosy  in  life,  and  is  marked  with  round, 
black  spots,  sparsely  but  equidistantly  distributed  over  the  whole  body. 
The  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  are  spotted;  but  rather  sparsely ;  those  of  the 
former  being  aiTanged  in  two  or  more  longitudinal  series.  There  are 
indications  that  the  fins  and  sides  of  the  head  were  crimson,  and  that 
there  were  large  spots  of  the  same  color  on  the  middle  of  the  sides. 

Two  specimens  of  uncertain  locality ;  fragments  of,  perhaps,  a  third 
from  the  Yellowstone  Geyser  Basin. 

Another  species  of  trout  was  obtained  from  Carrington's  Lake,  Mon- 
tana, but  the  specimens  are  in  too  bad  a  state  for  determination.       / 

Plectospondyll 

Semotilus  cokporalis,  Mitch. 

Crow  Creek,  at  Camp  Carling. 

Ckraticiithys  kubilus,  G.  ;  Argrjrens  nuhlhis^  G.,  (U.  S.  Pac.  E.  R. 
Bur  v.,  X,  p.  244.) 

This  species  Las  the  i)liysiognomy  of  the  genus  to  whieli  Girard  re- 
ferred it,  l)ut  the  preinaxilhiry  is  projectile  and  the  ui)i)er  lip  separated 
from  the  muzzle  by  a  fold.  This  is  the  only  point  of  distinction  yet 
stated  by  which  the  two  genera  may  be  separated.  Teeth,  4.L*-2.4; 
barbels  inconspicuous.     Axils  of  the  tins  crimson. 

Grass  Creek,  Idaho.     Collectiou  No.  4. 

Apocope,  Cox^e,  gen.  nov. 

Teeth  of  the  raptorial  type,  4.1-1.4,  without  grinding  surface.  Bar- 
bels present ;  upper  lij)  sei)arated  from  muzzle  by  a  fold.  Anterior 
part  of  tlie  lateral  line  only  present. 

Apocope  carringtomi,  C()i)e,  sp,  nov. 

This  is  a  small  si>ecies  allied  to  the  last,  but  the  muzzle  is  broader 
and  less  i)roniinent,  and  the  mouth  larger.  The  muzzle  is  quite  obtuse 
in  jirotile  and  overhangs  the  mouth  very  little,  and  the  end  of  the  max- 
illary bone  does  not  (piite  reach  the  line  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit. 
Barbels  minute;  teeth,  4.1-1.4;  isthnuis  wide;  e^e  a  little  sujaller  than 
one-fourth  the  length  of  the  head,  and'  1.5  times  in  interorbital  width. 
Scales,  1(M>0-11.  Dorsal  fm  originating  behind  the  point  above  the  ven- 
trals,  and  markedly  nearer  the  basis  of  the  caudal  than  the  end  of  the 
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Tnuzzle.  Caudal  well  forked.  Eadii,  D.  8 ;  A.  7 ;  length  of  head  a  little 
uiore  than  four  times  in  length  to  basis  of  caudal ;  depth  live  times  in 
the  same ;  length,  20  lines. 

Color  olivaceous,  with  a  dark  lateral  band  from  end  of  muzzle,  and 
dark  shades  on  the  back. 

Four  specimens  from  the  Warm  Springs,  Utah.  The  species  is  named 
in  honor  of  Campbell  Carrington,  zoologist  of  Dr.  Ilaydeu's  expedition, 
to  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  science  we  are  indebted  for  the  materials 
analyzed  in  this  report,  and  that  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Survey  of 
Wyoming,  1871.    Collection  No.  0. 

Apocope  vulnerata.  Cope,  sp.  nov. 

The  head  is  broad  and  the  muzzle  wide  and  obtuse,  not  projecting 
over  the  mouth.  Barbels  minute.  The  end  of  the  maxillary  bone  does 
not  quite  reach  the  marginal  line  of  the  orbit;  orbit  five  times  in  head, 
one  and  a  half  times  in  the  interorbital  space.  Length  of  head  one- 
fourth,  depth  of  body  one-fifth  length  without  caudal  fin.  Dorsal  a 
little  behind  line  of  origin  of  ventrals,  nearer  caudal  fin  than  muzzle. 
Kadii,  D.  8 ;  A.  7.    Length,  24  lines.    Scales  small,  15-72-10. 

Color  olive,  with  a  broad  dark  baiid  from  end  of  muzzle  to  caudal 
fin,  paler  above  and  below  it ;  belly  yellow ;  a  crimson  spot  on  the  chin. 

This  species  differs  from  A,  carringtonii  in  the  wider  muzzle,  smaller 
sciiles,  and  greater  development  of  the  lateral  line.  In  this  species  it  is 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  anal  fin  ;  in  the  type  of  the  genus  it  scarcely 
extends  to  the  dorsal.    Collection  No.  1. 

From  Logan,  Utah ;  discovered  by  Cam.  Carrington. 

Ehinichthys  maxillosus,  Cope,  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1864, 
278.) 
Crow  Creek  ;  Grass  Creek,  Idaho. 

TiGOMA  rhinichthyoides,  Cope,  sp.  nov. 

Size  small;  form  elongate.  Head  4.3  times  in  length  without  caudal 
fin;  depth,  5.2  times  in  same.  Muzde  obtuse,  not  projecting;  mouth 
inferior  horizontal,  maxillary  not  reaching  line  of  orbit.  Uead  nearly 
four  times  longer  than  diameter  of  orbit,  which  equals  length  of  muzzle, 
and  is  1.5  times  interorbital  space.  Teeth,  4.2-2.4.  Scales,  12-67-12, 
lateral  line  with  occasional  interruptions  at  the  posterior  part.  Dorsal 
fin  behind  line  of  ventrals,  nearer  basis  of  caudal  fin  than  end  of  muzzle. 
Length,  24  lines. 

Olive-brown  above,  yellow  below;  abroad  brown  lateral  band  and 
longitudinal  blackish  line  on  the  thoracic  region  on  each  side.  The  me- 
dian band  is  darker  spotted,  and  there  are  blackish  spots  on  the  dorsal 
region.    Head  black  above;  chin  red. 

The  upper  lip  of  this  species  is  separated  by  a  fold,  but  the  species 
has  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  Rhinichthys. 

From  Logan,  Utah.    Collection  No.  2. 

Pkotopokus,  Cope,  gen.  nov. 

Teeth  raptorial;  outer  row,  4-4;  no  grinding  surface;  no  barbels; 
tipper  lip  separated  by  a  fold.  Lateral  line  represented  only  by  a  short 
anterior  series  of  pores. 

This  genus  is  related  to  Tigoma^  as  Apocope  is  to  Ceratiehthys. 

Pkotopokus  domninus,  Cope,  «p.  not?. 

Form  rather  stout,  front  convex,  muzzle  obtuse,  mouth  hovv'MyK^s\.>«^^ 
of  maxillary  not  quite  attaining  orbit,    Sca\es,  ^-^^vi*   \isjil^x«WvssL^^tf!^ 
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attaining  the  point  opposite  to  the  origin  of  the  ventnil  fins.  Length 
of  head,  4.33 ;  depth  of  body  five  times  into  length  without  caudal  fin  ; 
diameter  of  eye  four  times  in  head  ;  once  in  muzzle,  1.3  times  in 
interorbital  width.  Fin  i-adii,  D.  I.  8  ;  A.  I.  7.  Rays  of  pectond 
thickened,  not  reaching  ventral ;  ventral  reaching  anal.  Length,  24 
lines ;  teeth,  4.2-1.4,  somewhat  hoolced. 

Color  silver-gray,  with  a  broad  dark  lateral  band,  whicli  is  darker 
spotted;  biick  and  sides  of  thorax  dark  shaded ;  top  of  head  dark. 

Numerous  specimens  from  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  collection  No.  3. 

Hybopsis  bivittatus,  Cope,  sp.  nov. 

Muzzle  narrow,  very  obtusely  descending,  not  projecting;  month 
horizontal,  end  of  maxilla  reaching  the  line  of  the  orbit.  Orbit 
four  times  in  length  of  head,  1.5  times  in  the  rather  flat  inter- 
orbital width.  Length  of  head,  4.G6  times;  depth  of  body  four 
times  in  length  minus  caudal  fin.  Doi^sal  region  arched;  basis 
of  dorsal  tin  descending  i)osteriorly,  and  originating  very  little 
bi^hind  origin  of  ventrala.  Pectorals  only  reaching  half-way  to  ventrals; 
latter  about  half-way  to  anal.  Kadii,  1).  I.  8;  A.  I.  7.  Teeth,  4.2-2.4, 
with  grinding  surface.  Scales,  12-53-11.  Lateral  line  complete.  Dor- 
sal  fin  nearer  muzzle  than  origin;  caudal  fin  midway  between  former 
and  notch  of  latter.    Length,  3  inches. 

Color  silvery;  the  scales  blackish  punctulate;  dorsal  region  blackish; 
a  dark  band  from  epiclavicular  region  to  basis  of  caudal  tin ;  another 
from  end  muzzle,  across  operculum,  to  basis  of  anal. 

From  Warm  Springs,  Utah ;  Campbell  Carrington,  collector.  Collec- 
tion No.  10. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  tliat  in  the  distribution  of  color,  especially  in 
the  two  lateral  bauds,  this  species  is  identical  with  Froioporus  domninus^ 
TUjoma  rhinkhthyoidcs^  and  Apocope  carringtonii^  a  well-marked  case  of 
ujinietie  analo'^^y.  Another  case  of  this  kind  is  exhibited  by  two  species 
of  eels  of  ditlen^it  genera  from  Costa  Eica.    The  species  are  undescribed. 

MUllJl!:NA  AQF^l^DULCIS,  CopC,  Hp,  1I0\\ 

Branchial  fissure  small ;  posterior  nostril  not  tubular,  situated  half- 
way between  eye  and  anterior  nostril.  Eye  contained  nearly  twice  in 
the  muzzle.  Maxillary  (e<'th  in  two  rows,  ethmohls  in  a  single  one. 
Former,  4  long  in  the  inner,  17  in  the  outer  row,  counting  from  the  front 
margin  of  the  orbit.  Vomerine  teeth  well  develoi)ed  ;  dentaries  in  two 
rows. 

Form  stout;  dorsal  fin  extending  two  thirds  the  total  length,  the  anal 
2.33  times  in  the  length.  Color  brownish-black,  with  rather  distant 
yellow  spots,  which  are  accompanied  by  a  darker  shade  on  same  side,  and 
which  become  continent  into  yellow  marblings  on  the  gular  and  pectoral 
regions. 

From  the  Eio  Grande,  near  the  city  of  San  Jose,  Costa  IMca,  Central 
America. 

PcECiLoniis  NocTUiJTs'US,  Copc,  sp.  nov, 

Branchial  fissure  small ;  posterior  nostril  just  above  the  orbit  at  the 
anterior  mar;4'in.  Muzzle*  rather  obtuse,  twice  as  long  as  the  small  eye. 
^Maxillary  teeth  in  a  single  row;  the  vomerines obtuse,  continued  in  Inie 
to  the  ethnioids.  Latter  in  three  rows,  with  interspaces.  Dentaries  one- 
rowed.  Form  moderately  stout;  dorsal  i\n  extending  nearly  to  nape. 
Anal  fin  a  little  over  one-third  total  length. 
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Color  deep  purplish-brown,  with  rather  scattered,  irregular,  yellow 
spots  with  black  margins ;  rather  paler  below. 

From  the  Eio  Grande,  at  San  Jos6,  Costa  Rica.    Dr.  Van  Patten. 

This  species,  in  general  proportions,  is  a  little  more  slender  than  the 
last,  but  in  general  appearance,  as  size  and  coloration,  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  it.    It  is  a  curious  case  of  mimetic  analogy. 

SiBOMA  ATRARiA,  G.,  (U.  S.  Pac.  R.  R.,  Rep.  X,  297.) 

Abundant  in  Grass  Creek,  Idaho.  Siboma  differs  from  Clinostomm  in 
the  anterior  position  of  the  dorsal  fin.    Collection  Ko.  7. 

Myloleucus,  Cope,  gen.  nov. 

Teeth  raptorial,  but  with  well-developed  masticatory  surface,  5-4  in 
outer  row.  No  barbels;  lateral  line  well  developed.  Dorsal  fin  above 
or  in  front  of  line  of  ventrals. 

This  genus  is  Siboma^  with  developed  grinding  surfaces  of  the  teeth. 

Myloleucus  pulverulentus,  Cope,  sp.  nov. 

Form  stout;  head  short,  muzzle  not  decurved;  mouth  terminal, 
slightly  descending,  the  maxillary  bone  nearly  attaining  the  anterior 
line  of  the  orbit.  Head  3.76  times  in  length,  exclusive  of  caudal ;  depth 
three  and  a  half  times.  Eye  4.2  times  in  head,  once  in  muzzle.  Pre- 
orbital  bone  deeper  than  long.  Scales,  13-58-9.  Radii,  D.  I.  9 ;  A.  II.  7. 
Caudal  well  forked.    Length,  3 J  inches. 

A  dark  plumbeous  band  extends  from  the  origin  of  the  lateral  line 
above  to  the  caudal  peduncle,  and  on  it  to  the  caudal  fin.  Below  this 
the  color  is  silvery,  thickly  dusted  with  black  dots;  above  it  is  an  olive- 
yellow  band ;  then  a  dark  dorsal  region,  all  dusted.  Sides  of  head  sil- 
very, dusted.    Fins  unspotted. 

Numerous  specimens  from  the  Warm  Springs,  Utah;  type  No.  6. 

Clinostomus  pandora  Cope,  sp.  nov. 

This  species  is  nearly  a  Siboma^  in  consequence  of  the  position  of  the 
dorsal  fin  being  so  little  removed  from  the  vertical  above  the  ventrals. 
Dentition  refers  it  to  Clinostonuis,  while  its  appearance  is  that  of  a 
Ceratichthys  or  SemotUus,  I  adhere  to  the  techi^ical  characters  until 
others  are  found  which  will  give  us  the  clew  to  the  truer  affinities. 

Shape  fusiform,  head  small,  one-fifth  of  total  length,  (or  fourth  with- 
out caudal  fin,)  broad,  and  rather  fiat  at  the  muzzle.  The  latter  does 
not  project,  and  the  lips  are  equaL  Maxilla  not  attaining  the  lino  of 
the  orbit  by  some  distance.  Eye  small,  6.25  times  in  length  of  head, 
twice  interorbital  width.  Scales,  17-01-9,  small  in  front  of  dorsal  fin. 
Radii,  D.  I.  8;  A.  II.  8.  Isthmus  moderately  wide;  depth  of  body  4.2 
times  in  length  without  caudal.  Dorsal  fin  nearer  basis  caudal  than  end 
of  muzzle. 

General  color  silvery,  above  (in  spirits)  brownish.  A  broad,  ill -defined, 
lateral  band,  from  epiclavicular  region  to  basis  of  caudal  fin,  above  the 
lateral  line.    Length  of  type  specimen,  8  inches.    Collection  No.  11. 

From  Sangre  de  Christo  Pass,  from  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Clinostomus  hydrophlox.  Cope,  sp.  nov. 

This  species  and  the  following  are  typical  forms  of  the  genus,  and  in- 
teresting as  the  first  that  have  been   detected  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.    Length  of  head  4.76  times  in  total,  exclusive  of  caudal 
fin;  depth  of  body  4.5  times  in  same.    Eye  6  times  in  head^  ouft  ^\sj^^ 
half  times  in  interorbital  width.    Front  6^tra\g\x\)\  \o\?^y  '^^^  ^^^cs^^s^^qj^jsj^ 
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beyond  upi>er;  mouth  descending;  end  of  maxillary' just  reaching  line 
of  orbit.  Isthmus  nanow.  Teeth,  5.2-2.4.  Scales,  15-58-7,  Badii,  D. 
1. 8;  A.  I.  11.    Ventrals  not  reaching  anal.    Length,  6  inches. 

Color  above  olive,  with  a  blackish  inferior  border,  extending  from  the 
superior  mar^n  of  the  orbit.  Below  this,  a  crimson  band,  and  still 
lower,  a  blackish  band,  passing  from  the  epicla^^cular  region  above  the 
lateral  line  to  the  basis  of  the  caudal  fin.  Below  this,  crimson  in  frt)nt, 
silvery  behind.  Fins  unspotted.  Suborbital  bones  crimson ;  cheek 
golden. 

Blackfoot  Creek,  Idaho.    Collection  No.  13. 

CLiNOSTO^njs  MONTANUS,  Copc,  sp.  nov. 

Muzzle  decurved,  obtuse ;  jaws  equal;  eud  of  maxillarj' extending  be- 
yond margin  of  orbit.  Orbit  large,  entering  the  head  3.5  times  and  the 
interorbital  region  once.  Length  of  head,  one-fourth  leugth  to  caudal 
fin ;  depth  nearly  equal.  Scales,  11-12—50—6.  Kadii,  D.  L  9 ;  A.  II- 
12.    Leugth,  3.5  inches. 

Olive  above,  a  dark  band  extending  from  epiclavicular  region  above 
caudal  line  to  caudal  fin.    Sides  crimson  as  high  as  the  lateral  line. 

Numerous  specimens  (No.  8)  from  Grass  Creek,  Idaho.  This  brightly 
colored  species  differs  from  the  last  In  the  obtuse  muzzle,  large  eye,  anil 
smaller  scales  above  the  lateral  line. 

CAT0ST03IUS  OENEROSUS,  G.,  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1856,174;) 
Acomus  generoswfj  G.,  (U.  S.  Pac.  R.  R.  Surv.,  X,  p.  221.) 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  the  eastern  C,  iereSj  Mitch. :  from  Utah 
Lake. 

PERCOMOHPHL 

Uranidea  ruNCTULATA,  Gill,  (Proc.  Boston  See.  N.  IT.,  18G2,  p.  41.) 
Gallatin  Fork  of  tlie  Missouri  and  Warm  Springs,  Utah. 

CoTTorsis  SEMiscABEU,  Copc,  tip.  nov. 

Kadii,  D.  VII-IS;  A.  13;  V.  1-4;  first  ray  of  anal  below  third  of 
second  dorsal.  Skin  prickly  above  the  lateral  line,  smooth  below  it 
posteriorly.  J>ody  com  pressed,  profile  risin<^  rather  steeply  to  the  basis 
of  first  dorsal  fin.  Eye  4.5  times  in  head,  .75  time  in  interorbital  space. 
Muzzle  contracted,  maxillary  bone  reaching  to  below  middle  of  pupil. 
Two  spines  on  preoperculnm.  On  an  inferior  anterior  angle  of  opercu- 
lum. Lateral  line  discontinued  on  last  fourth  of  caudal  peduncle.  Head 
one-third  length  without  caudal  fin. 

Below  yellow ;  dorsal  line  with  a  series  of  dark  spots ;  sides  with 
large,  dark  clouds. 

Three  specimens  from  Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PLANTS. 

By  Prof.  Thomas  C.  Porter. 

All  the  plants  comprised  in  this  catalogue  were  collected  during  the 
expedition  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Yellowstone 
Eiver  in  the  summer  of  1871,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number 
gathered  by  Dr.  George  Smith,  in  the  mouth  of  August,  on  Gray's  Peak 
and  near  Georgetown,  Colorado  Territory. 

Prof.  G.  N.  Allen  acted  as  botanist,  and  Robert  Adams,  jr.,  as  assist- 
ant, as  far  as  Fort  Ellis.  After  that  time  Mr.  Adams  took  charge  of  the 
collections  until  his  departure,  about  September  1. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Doctors  Torrey  and  Gray  for  valuable  aid  in  diffi- 
cult cases,  and  to  Messrs.  Engelmaun,  Olney,  Thurber,  Lesquereux,  and 
Tuckerman  for  the  determination  of  species  in  those  orders  to  which 
they  have  devoted  special  attention. 

Ranunculace^. 

• 

Cleniatis  Doujjlasiij  Hook. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Fort  Ellis  to  the 
Yellowstone ;  Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Clematis  aljnna,  Mill.,  var.  OchotensiSy  Gray. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado 
Territory,  Dr.  JSmith. 

Clematis  lignstidfolia^  Nutt. — Madison  Valley ;  Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yel- 
lowstone. 

Clematis  TerticillariSj  D.  C,  (0.  Columbiana^  T.  and  G.) — Fort  Ellis  to 
the  Yellowstone. 

Anemone  multifida^  D.  C. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Thalictrum  Fendlen,  Engelm. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City; 
Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Bununculus  aquatiliSj  L.,  var.  trichophylluSj  Chaix. — Salt  Lake  City, 
June  1. 

Ranvnculus  aquatilis,  L.,  var.  siagnaliSjI).  C. — Stinking  Water  Creek; 
between  Madison  and  Jefferson  Rivers. 

Ranunculus  Flammula^  L.,  var.  replants,  Gray. — ]\Iud  Springs. 

Ranunculus  Cymbalaria,  Pursh. — Weber  River  Valley  and  Salt  Lake, 
Utah  TeiTitory,  June;  Stinking  Water  Creek,  July  3. 

Ranunculus  multijidus^  Pursh,  var.  repensy  Hook. — Medicine  Lodge. 

Ranunculus  nivalis^  R.  Br.,  var.  Eschscholtzii^  S.  Watson. — Upper  Falls 
of  the  Yellowstone. 

Ranuncuhis  repens,  L. — Pleasant  Valley ;  Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. 

Caltha  leptosepala^  D.  C. — Great  Falls  and  Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. 

Trollius  laxusy  Salisb. — Great  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Aquilegia  cceruleay  Torr. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City ;  Yellow- 
stone Lake. 

Aquilegia  flavescensj  S.  Watson,  (Clarence  King's  Rep.,  vol.  V,  p.  10.) — 
Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Hot  Sulphur  Springs ;  Lower  Falls  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

Delphinium  elatum,  L.,  var.  (f )  occidentale^  S.  Watson,  {loc.  cit) — Stink- 
ing Water  Creek ;  Madison  Valley ;  Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Delphinium  Menzies^iij  D.  C. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City; 
Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Aconitum  nasutumj  Fisch. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Actcea  spicata^  L.,  var.  arguta^  Torr. — Yellowstone  Lake. 
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Berberidace^. 
Berberis  Aquifolium^  Parsli. — Salt  Lake,  June  ]  Pleasant  Valley. 

Nymph^ace^. 
Nuphar  advena^  Ait. — Madison  Valley. 

FUMARIACE^. 

Corydalis  aurea^  Willd.,  var.  occidentalism  Engelm. — Stinking  Water 
Creek  5  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Cruoifbr^. 

Nasturtium  ohtusum^  Nutt. — Madison  Valley. 

Nasturtium  palMstre^  D.  C,  var.  hispidumj  Gray. — ^PlQasant  Valley. 

Cardamine  rhomboideay  D.  C. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr. 
Smith. 

Cardamine  paueisecta^  Benth. — Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Arabis  hirsuiaj  Scop. — Stinking  Water  Creek.  _ 

Arabis  pefifoliata^  Gray. — Weber  Eiver  Valley,  Utah  Territory  5  mount- 
ains south  of  Virginia  City. 

Arabis  Drummondii,  Gray. — Yellowstone  Lake ;  Upper  Falls  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

Aralris  Drummondii^  Gray,  var.  aJpina^  S.  Watson. — ^Doane's  Peak, 
near  Yellowstone  Lake,  10,000  feet  altitude. 

Arabis  retrofracta,  Graham. — Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Erysimum  dieiranthoideSy  L. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Erysimum  asperum,  D.  C. — Pleasant  Valley  5  Stinking  Water  Creek; 
Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Sisymbrium  junceum^  Bieb. — Mountains  sonth  of  Virginia  City. 

Sisymbrium  canescenSj  Nutt. — Pleasant  Valley;  Stinking  Water  Creek ; 
Yellowstone  Lake. 

Smclowskia  calycina^  E.  i\Ieyer. — ^lountalns  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Thelyjwdium  i n teg rifoU um^  EmW, — Stinking  Water  Creek;  Fort  Ellis 
to  the  Yellow^stone;  Hot  Sulphur  Sprin^rs. 

Stanleya  viridijlora^  ^nit — Stinking  Water  Creek. 

rhyaariu  d id y moca rpa,  Gn\y, — Stinking  Water  Creek;  Fort  Ellis  to 
the  Yellowstone. 

Vesicaria   montana^  Gray. — Near    Cheyenne,   Wyoming    Territory, 
May  25, 

Vesicaria  Ludoviciana,  D.  C. — Near  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory, 
May  25. 

Vesicaria  aJpinOj  Nutt. — Stinking  Water  Creek,  July  3. 

Draba  aurcu^  Vahl. — Gray's  Peak,   Colorado  Territory,  Dr.  Smith, 
August  10. 

Draba  alplna,  L. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Draba  ylaciaUs,   Adams. — Doane's    Peak,   near    Yellowstone    Lake. 
10,000  feet  altitude. 

Draba  nemorosa,  L. — Crow  Agency. 

Draba  ncmorosa^  L.,  var.  lutea,  Gray. — Pleasant  Valley;  Yellowstone 
Lake;  Upi)er  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Lepidium  intermedium,  Gray. — Fish  Creek,  Jeflerson  Valley. 

Viola  cucuUata,  Ait. — Pleasant  Valley. 

Viola  canina,  L. — Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Viola  NuttalUi,  Pursh. — Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory,  May  25. 
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CAPPABrDAOE.aB:. 

CleomMntegrtfoUa^  T.  anil  G. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Botel- 
er's  Ranch ;  Fish  Creek,  Jefferson  Valley. 

Cleome  aurea^  Nutt. — Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory,  June  5. 

CARYOPHYLLAOKaC 

Saponaria  Vaccaria^  Host. — ^IVIadison  Valley.    Most  likely  introduced. 

Silene  acaulisj  L. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City;  Yellowstone 
Lake. 

tSiJene  anthirhina^  L. — Near  Ogden^  Utah  Territory ;  Madison  Valley. 

Silem  Menzicsii^  Hook. — Weber  River  Valley,  Utah  Territory ;  moun- 
tains south  of  Virginia  City ;  Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Lychnis  Drummondii^  8.  Wat«on,  {Silene  Drummondiiy  Hook.)— Fort 
Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Arenaria  c&ngesta,  Nutt. — Pleasant  Valley;  Hot  Sulphur  Springs; 
Yellowstone  Lake. 

Arenaria  Fendlerij  Gray. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Arenaria  arctica,  Stev. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  high  peaks 
near  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Arenaria  lateriflora,  L. — Pleasant  Valley. 

Stellaria  longipes,  Goldic-^Pleasant  Valley ;  Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Stellaria  cra^sifolia,  Bhrh. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Stellaria  horealis,  Bigelow. — Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Cerastium  arvcnse,  L. — Yellowstone  Lake ;  Upper  and  Lower  Falls  of 
the  Yellowstone. 

Sagina  Linnaei,  Presl. — ^Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Mud  Springs. 

Paronychia  sessilifiora^  Nutt. — Fish  Creek ;  Crow  Agency. 

PORTULACAOKffi. 

Claytonia  Caroliniana,  Mx.,  Var.  lanceolata^  S.  Watson,  (0.  lanceolatOj 
Ph.) — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Claytonia  perfoliaia,  Don. — ^Mountains  near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Clayto^iia  Chamissoni^,  Esch.  and  Ledeb. — Yellowstone  Lake ;  Lower 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Spraguea  umbellataj  Torr. — ^Mud  Springs ;  Yellowstone  Lake ;  Upper 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Lewisia  rediviva,  Ph. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Malvaceae. 

Malvastrum  coccineum.  Gray. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Madison  Val- 
ley ;  Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Fish  Creek. 

Malvastrum  Munroanum,  Gray. — Crow  Agency;  Madison  Valley. 

SpJueralcea  acerifoliaj  Nutt. — Madison  Valley ;  Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yel- 
lowstone. 

Ln^AOE^. 

Idnum  perenney  L. — ^Pleasant  Valley;  Madison  Valley;  Hot  Sulphur 
Springs;  Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone.* 

Geraniaoe^. 

Oeranimn  Ricluirdsonii^  F.  and  M. — ^Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone  j  Yel- 
lowstone Lake. 
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Oeranium  CaroUnianum^  L. — ^Hot  Salphnr  Springs. 

OeraniuM  Fremontiij  Torr.,  var.  Parryij  Gray. — Gray^s  Peak,  Colorado 
Territory,  Dr.  George  Smith. 

Oeranium  Fremontiij  Torr.,  var.  (!) — Madison  Valley;  Fort  Ellis  to 
the  Yellowstone. — Differs  from  the  variety  Parryi  in  being  far  larger 
and  more  robust  in  every  way.  It  is  densely'  pilose  throughout,  with  a 
portion  of  the  hairs  glandular. 

Erodium  cicutariumy  L'ller. — Salt  Lake,  Utah  Territory. 

Anacardiace^. 

Rhus  Toxicodendron^  L. — Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 
Rhus  glabra,  L. — Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory, 

Rhus  aromaticaj  Ait.,  var.  trilobataj  Gray. — Weber  Eiver  Valley,  Utah 
Territory ;  Crow  Agency. 

Bhamnacosjb:. 

Ceanothus  velutinusj  Dougl.,  var.  UovigatuSy  T.  and  G. — ^Near  Ogden, 
Utah  Territory. 

AOERACEiB. 

Acer  glahruMy  Torr. — ^Weber  Eiver  Valley,  Utah  Territory;   Crow 
Agency. 
Acer  grandidentatumj  Nutt. — Weber  River  Valley,  Utah  Territory. 

Leguminos^. 

Lupinus  pusillus,  Pursh. — ^Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Lvpinns  scrkt'UH^  Pursh. — Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Lupinm  arspitosiis^  Nutt. — Mud  Si)riii<j^s;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Lupinns  onuiius^  l)ou}:^].—  ^t'mk\ui^  Water  Creek;  Fort  Ellis  to  the 
Yellowstone;  Crow  AgiMicy. 

LupiniLs  polijithjjlluti^  Lindl. — Great  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

LupinuH  lencophj/llus^  Lindl. — Madison  Valley. 

LupinuH  liuljbn'usj  JJoiigl.,  var  tcneUus,  T.  and  G. — Mud  Springs; 
Yellowstone  Lake. 

Trifolinm  lonfjipcs,  Nutt. — ^lountains  south  of  Virginia  City ;  Stink- 
ing Water  CriM^k. 

Trifolinm  Ilaydcni^  sp.  nov. — Glabrous  throughout,  low,  (2  to  3  inches,) 
ea^spitose  with  a  branching  caudex,  leafy  at  base ;  Icallets  obovate,  obtuse 
or  tii)i)ed  with  a  short,  abrupt  acuinination,  shari)ly  denticulate,  strongly 
veined ;  peduncUss  twice  longer  than  the  leaves ;  lower  stii)ules  scarious, 
obtuse,  enl ire;  uj»per  ones  lance-ovate  and  acute;  heads  few  to  many 
llowered  ;  llowers  i)urple,  G  to  S  lines  long,  in  L*  to  3  verticils,  persistent, 
rellexed  in  fruit;  teetli  of  the  calyx  setaceous  subulate,  about  as  long 
as  the  tube,  and  reaching  half  the  length  of  the  corolla;  vexillum 
rounded  at  the  apex,  obtuse  or  eniarginate. — It  seems  to  api^roach  T. 
longipcs^  Nutt.,  var.  pygmwumy  (Jray,  but  is  distinguished  by  its 
smoothness  and  broader  obtuse  vexillum. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia 
City. 

Vsoralea  hnicmlata,  Pursh. — Ni^r  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Glycyrrhiza  kpidota,  Nutt. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Ilvdysanun  Maclccnzii,  Kich. — Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territorv  ;  Pleasant 
Valley. 

Astragalus  caryocarjms,  Ker.,  in  ft. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 
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Astragalus  diphysus^  Gray,  iu  ft. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Astra^jahis  Canadensis^  L.,  var.  Martonij  8.  Watson. — Moantains  south 
of  Virginia  City. 

Astragalus  hgpoglottiSj  L. — Pleasant  Valley ;  Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Astragalus  oroboides,  Hornem.,  var.  Americanv^y  Gray. — Moantains 
south  of  Virginia  City. 

Astragalus  -alpinus^  L. — ^Mountains  sooth  of  Virginia  City  j  Yellow- 
stone Kiver. 

Astragalus  MissouriensiSy  Natt. — Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Astragalus  Shortianus,  Nutt. — Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Astragalus  Utahensis,  T.  and  G.,  in  fl.  and  ft. — Great  Salt  Lake. 

Astragalus  frigidusj  Gray. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Astragalu^s  bisulcattis,  Gray,  in  fl.  and  ft. — ^]\iadison  Valley ;  Fort  Ellis 
to  the  Yellowstone. 

Astragalus pauciflorusy  Hook. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Astragalus  campestriSj  Gray. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Astragalus  junceuSj  Gray. — Weber  River  Valley,  Utah  Territory. 

Astragalus  ccespitosuSy  Gray. — Near  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory, 
May  25. 

Astragalus  Kentrophyta,  Gray. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Oxytropis  multiceps^  Nutt. — ^Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Oxytrapis  Lambertiy  Pursh. — Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory ;  Salt 
Lake,  Utah  Teixitory. 

Vicia  Americana  J  Muhl. — Weber  River  Valley,  Utah  Territory. 

Lathyrus  polyphyllusj  Nutt. — ^Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Lathyrus  ornatusj  Nutt. — Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory,  May  25. 

Lathyrus  palustris,  L. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Madison  Valley. 

Lathyrus  palustrisj  L.,  var.  myrtifoliusj  Gray. — Utah  Territory. 

Thermopsis  fabacea,  D.  C,  var.  montana,  Gray. — Cheyenne,  Wyoming 
Territory;  Great  Salt  Lake;  Pleasant  Valley ;  Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Rosacea. 

Prunus  demissa^  Walp. — ^Near  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah  Territory. 

Spircea  opulifoUa^  L. — Weber  River  Valley,  Utah  Territory. 

Spiraiahetuicrfolia^VaW^/^. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Hot  Sul- 
phur Springs ;  Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Spircea  conspitosa^  Nutt. — Between  Madison  and  Jeflfersou  Rivers. 

Cercocarpus  parvifoliuSj  Nutt — Mountains  near  Denver,  Colorado  Ter- 
ritory, Dr.  George  Smith. 

Cercocarpus  ledifoliuSj  Nutt. — Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory  ^,  Stinking 
Water  Creek. 

Oeum  strictumy  Ait. — Pleasant  Valley ;  Gallatin  River.. 

Qeum  triflarumy  Pursh. — ^Pleasant  Valley ;  Stinking  Water  Creek ; 
Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Oeum  Bossiiy  Seringe. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr.  Oeorge 
Smith. 

Sibbaldia  prooumbenSy  L. — Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Chamcerhodos  erectaj  Bunge. — Madison  Valley. 

Ivesia  Oordonij  T.  and  G. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Potentilla  Norvegicay  L. — Weber  River  Vulley,  CTtah  Territory ;  Mud 
Springs ;  Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Potentilla  millegranay  Engelm. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Potentilla  Pennsylvanicay  L.,  var.  strigosay  Pursh. — Stinking  Water 
Creek. 

31a  S 
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PotcnfiUa  diversifolioj  Lehm. — Pleasant  Valley ;  Hot  Snlpliar  SpriDgs ; 
Yellowstone  Lake. 

PotcntHla  pulclierrima^  Lelim. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Hot 
Sulphur  Springs. 

PotentiUa  graciliSj  I>oiig\,^  vav.  flabelliformiSj  Nutt. — Madison  Valley; 
Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Potentilla  Nuttalliij  Lehiu. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Hot  Sul- 
phur Springs. 

Potentilla  Anserina^  L. — Ogden,  Utah  Territory;  Madison  Valley; 
Yellowstone  Lake;  Crow  agency. 

Potentilla fruticasa^  L. — Pleasant  Valley;  Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Potentilla  Jissa,  Nutt. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory',  Dr.  Oearge 
Smith;  Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Potentilla  glandulosaj  Liiidl. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City;  Lower 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

liubiis  XutkanuSy  Mo^, — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Hot  Sulphur 
Springs. 

Rubus  8trigo8U8j  Michx. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Cratcegns  ritularis^  Nutt.  (?)^Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Crataegus  tojnentosaj  L.,  var.  punctata^  Gray. — Weber  Eiver  Valley, 
Utiih  Territory. 

Amelanchier  Canadensis,  T.  and  G.,  var.  alnifolia^  T.  and  G. — ^Fort 
Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Saxifbagacejs. 

Ribes  hirtellumj  Michx. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Ribes  oxycanthoideSj  L. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Ribes  prostratum,  UHer. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Ribes  laeustrcj  Poir. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City;  Yellowstone 
Lake. 

Jilbes  cereinuj  Dougl. — Yellowstone  Lake;  Crow  Agency. 

Itihes  viscosifisim  urn,  rursh. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City ;  Stink- 
ing Water  Creek. 

Iiihcs  bractcoHum^  Dongl. — Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

RibcH  aurcurn^  Pursh. — \Vel)er  Kiver  Valley,  Utah  Territory. 

t^axifraga  opjwsitifoUaj  L. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Saxifraga  cccHpitosa^  L. — ^Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

t^axifraga  scrpylliJ'oUa,  Pursli. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr. 
Sm  ifli, 

^axifraga  bronchialis,  L. — Yellowstone  Lake;  Pleasant  Valley. 

Saxifraga  punctata,  L. — Uot  Sulphur  Springs;  Yellowstone  Lake; 
Falls  of  tlie  Yellowstone. 

Saxi/raga  nivalis,  L. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City;  Stinking 
AVater  Creek. 

ISaxifraga  hicracifolia,  Walds.  and  Kit. — Stinking  Water  Creek;  Falls 
of  the  Yellowstone. 

Saxlfraga  Jamesii,  Dougl. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Tillima parvijlora,  Hook. — Stiuking  Water  Creek. 

Mitella  pcniandra,  Hook. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

lleuchera  rubescens,  Torr. — Near  Great  Salt  Lake,  June. 

Hcut'hera  cijUndrica,  Dougl. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City;  Stink- 
ing Water  Creek. 

Ileiuhera  parr  i  folia,  Nutt. — Stinking  Water  Creek;  Yellowstone  Lake, 

Parnafinia  palustris,  L. — Ui)per  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 
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Parnasma  parvifloraj  D.  C. — ^Madison  Valley. 
Parnassia  Jimhriata^  Banks. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Crassulace^. 

Sethnn  Rhodiola,  D.  C. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr.  Smith. 

Sedum  rh^Mlanfhum^  Gmy. — Mud  Springs;  Yellowstone  Lake;  Upper 
F;iiis  of  the  Yellowstone. 

iStdam  fifenopeialumj  Pursh, — Stinking  Water  Creek  5  Madison  Valley ; 
Hot  Sulphur  Spriufi^s. 

;Sc(Ii(m  (hbilej  S.  Watgon,(  Clarence  King's  Rep.,  v.  V,  p.  102.) — Mount- 
ains near  Ogilen,  Utah  Territory,  June  5. 

iScfhan  Douglasii.  Hook. — Divide  between  the  Snake  River  and  Yel- 
lowstone Lake,  8,800  feet  altitude. 

Onageace^. 

Epilohium  angustifoliunij  L. — Fori}  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Mud 
Springs ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Epilohium  suffruticosum^  Nutt. — Yellowstone  Lake;  Upper  Falls  of 
the  Yellowstone. 

Epilobium  alpinunij  L. — Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Epilohium  tetragonum,  L. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Mud 
Springs ;  Stinking  Water  Creek;  Crow  agency. — Variable,  and  in  some 
ot*  its  forms  closely  approaching  E.  coloratum^  Muhl. 

Epilohium  paniculatumj  Nutt. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Oayophytum  diffustun,  T.  and  G. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Gayophytum  ramosissimumy  T.  and  G. — Great  Salt  Lake,  June. 

Gayo2)hytum  racemosum,  T.  and  G. — Pleasant  Valley ;  Mud  Springs. 

(Enoiliera  biennis^  L. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Hot  Sulphur 
Springs ;  Madison  Valley ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

(Enothera  coronopifolia,  T.  and  G. — ^Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

CEnothera  albicauUs,  Nutt. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Mud 
Springs ;  Madison  Valley. 

(Enothera  marginata^  Xutt. — Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory,  May  25. 

Oenothera  marginata^  Nutt.,  var.  purpurea^  S.  Watson. — Stinking 
Water  Creek ;  Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

(Enothera  heterantha,  Kutt. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Gatira  coccinea^  Nutt. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Madison  Valley ;  Jef- 
ferson Valley. 

Gaura  parvifloraj  Dougl. — Pleasant  Valley. 

Loasace^.  . 

Ment^elia  alhicaulis^  Dougl. — Stinking  Wat^r  Creek. 
Mentzelia  ornatus,  T.  and  G. — ^Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Hot  Sul- 
phur Springs;  Mud  Springs. 
Mentzelia  IwvicauUSyT.  and  G. —  Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

CACTAOE-ffl:. 

Determined  by  Dr.  George  Engelmann. 

Opuntia  Missouriensis,  Engelm. — Coalville,  Utah  Territory. 
Opuntia  sphcerocarpa^  Engelm.  and  Big.,  var  (t)  UtahensiSy  Engelm« — 
40  mUes  east  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  Territory. 
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Mamillaria  tiviparaj  Natt. — iO  miles  east  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  Terri- 
tory ;  Yellowstone  Eiver. 

EchinocacUis  Simpsonij  Engelm. — ^Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah  Territory, 

Umbellifeb^. 

Bupleurum  ranunculoidesj  L.,  var.  {B.  angustum^  Hook,  and  Am.  Bot. 
Beeehy.)— Mountains  soath  of  Virginia  City. — Dr.  Gray  remarks,  "  It 
is  the  same  as  the  plant  from  Kotzebue's  Soand,  and  foand  in  America 
only  in  that  region  before.'^ 

Carum  Oairdnerij  ^enth.  and  Hook. — Hot  Sulphar  Springs;  Yellow- 
stone Lake ;  Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

8ium  angustifolium^  L. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Osmorrhiza  nucfttj  Torr. — ^T^ellowstone  Lake. 

Myrrahis  occidentalism  Benth.  and  Hook. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Cymopterus  alpinus^  Gray,  var. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Upper  Falls 
of  the  Yellowstone. 

Cymopterus  fcenieulnceusj  Nutt. — ^Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

ThaspiMtn  trifoliatum^  Gray. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Archangelica  Omeliniy  D.  C.  (!) — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory. 
Dr.  Smith. 

Ferula  multifida^  Gray. — ^Utah  Territory. 

Heracleum  lanatumj  Michx. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Hot  Sulphur 
Springs. 

COENACKaE. 

Comus  pubescenSy  Nutt. — ^Medicine  Lodge,  September  15. 

Capbifoliagejs. 

Linncea  horealiSj  Grouov. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs ;  Upper  and  Lower 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Symphoricarpus  monianus^  H.  B.  K. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Symphoricarpiis  occidentalis,  R.  Br. — Yellowstone  Lake;  Madison  Val- 
ley ;  Crow  Agenc3\ 

Lonicira  involucrata^  Banks. — Pleasant  Valley ;  Lower  Falls  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

Samhucus  racemosa,  L.,  var,  pubeiis,  S.  Watson. — Lower  Falls  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

Rubiace^. 

Galium  AparinCf  L. — Madison  Valley. 

GalixiM  multiflorum,  Kellog. — Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah  Territory. 

Galium  trifidum^  L. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Upper  Falls  of 
the  Yellowstone  ;  Pleasant  Valley. 

Galium  triflorum^  Micbx. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Galium  borealcj  L. — Madison  Valley  ;  Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone; 
Hot  Sulphur  Springs ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Valerianace^. 

Valeriana  cduliSj  Nutt. — Pleasant  Valley;  Stinking  Water  Creek. 
Valeriana  dioica^  L.,  var  s^ylvatica,  S.  Watson. — Pleasant  Valley. 

COMPOSlTiE. 

Liatris  punctata^  Hook. — Fish  Creek;  Jefferson  Valley;  Boteler's 
Raneh. 
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Brickellm  grandiflora,  Nutt,  var.  minorj  Gray. — Gray's  Peak,  Colo- 
rado Territory,  Dr.  George  Smith. 

Maclueranihera  canescenSj  Nutt. — Between  Madisou  and  Jefferson 
Eivcrs, 

Aster  integrifolitiSy  Nutt. — ^Mud  Springs ;  Yellowstone  Lake  5  Falls  of 
the  Yellowstone. 

Aster  adscendenSj  Lindl.,  var. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Aster  falcatusy  Lindl. — Hot  Sulphur  Si)rings. 

Aster  multiflorus^  Ait. — Fish  Creek,  Jefferson  Valley ;  Boteler's  Ranch. 

Aster  glamaliSy  Nutt. — Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Aster  salsuginosttSj  Bich. — Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Aster  Haydenij  sp.  nov. — Stems  (1-3)  from  an  erect  transversely  fur- 
rowed caudex,  lanulose  above,  3  to  6  inches  high,  each  bearing  a  single 
head  of  medium  size ;  radical  leaves  linear,  grass-like,  3  to  4  inches 
long,  1  to  2  lines  wide^  rather  acute,  3-nerved;  cauline  leaves  few, 
smaller ;  scales  of  the  involucre  in  about  3  series,  lance-linear,  often 
I)urplish,  acute,  with  scarious  lacerately  fringed  margins,  shorter  than 
the  disk  j  rays  apparently  purplish  j  style  of  the  disk-florets  with  subu- 
late branches,  of  which  the  hispid  portion  is  3  times  as  long  as  the 
stigmatic  j  achenia  linear-oblong,  nearly  3  lines  in  length,  G  to  8  costate, 
slightly  villous  at  the  summit;  set®  of  the  pappus  minutely  barbellate. — 
This  plant  belongs  to  the  section  Xylorhiza  and  is  allied  to  A.  Ander- 
sonii,  Gray,  from  which  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  almost  glabrous 
achenium  and  narrower  involucrsJ  scales. — Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. 

Aster  eleganSj  T.  and  G. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Aster  Engelmannij  Gray. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Aster  glaucusj  T.  and  G. — Boteler's  Banch. 

Erigeron  Canadense^  L. — Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Erigeron  composituniy  Pursh. — Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Erigeron  compositntn^  Pursh,  var.  discoideum^  Gray. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Erigeron  grandiflorvniy  Hook.,  var.  elatius^  Gray. — Gray's  Peak,  Col- 
orado Territory,  Dr,  Oeorge  Smith. 

Erigeron  acrCj  L. — Madison  Valley. 

Erigeron  BeUidiastrum^  Nutt. — Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Erigeron  macranthum^  Nutt. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Erigeron  glahellvm,  Nutt. — Pleasant  Valley ;  Madison  Valley. 

Erigeron  corymhosum^  Nutt. — Pleasant  Valley;  Mud  Springs. 

Erigeron  coespitosum,  Nutt. — Stinking  Water  Creek;  Mud  Springs. 

Erigeron  canescens^  T.  and  G. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Diplopappns  alpinus^  Nutt. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Diplopappus  alpinusy  Nutt.,  var. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Totcnsendia  spaihulata^  Nutt. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Tomnsendia  grandiflora^  Nutt — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Townsendia  scapigera,  D.  C.  Eaton,  (C.  King's  Bep.,  vol.  V.,  p.  145,) 
var.  elatior. — Scapes  3  to  9  inches  high ;  leaves  more  or  less  acute. 

Solidago  Virga-aurea^  L. — Mud  Springs;  Yellowstone  Lake;  Upper 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Solidago  Yirga-aurea^  L.,  var.  alpina^  T.  and  G. — ^Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Solidago  gigantea^  Ait. — Boteler's  Banch ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

lAnosyris  viscidiflora^  T.  and  G. — ^Yellowstone  Biver. 

Idnosyris  Howardii^  Parry. — Crow  Agency. 

Aplopappus  acaulisj  Gray. — ^Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Aph^appus  pygmamsj  Gray. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr. 
Smith. 

Aplopappus  cQ;spiiosuSj  Gray. — Stinking  Wat«t  di^^R^* 
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Aplopappus  Parryij  Gray. — Gray's   Peak,  Colorado   Territory,  Br. 

Smith. 

Aplopappus  iiiuloides,  T.  and  G. — Hot  Sulphnr  Springs  j  Yellowstone 
Lake ;  Boteler's  llauch. 

Chrysopsis  rillosaj  Nutt. — Stinking  Water  Creek  5  Fort  Ellis  to  the 
Yellowstone;  Hot  Springs j  Madison  Valley. — Several  forms. 

Orindelia  squarromj  Don. — Madison  Valley  5  Fish  Creek. 

Wyethia  amplexicaulis,  Nutt. — Near  Ogdeu,  Utah  Territory. 

Balsamorrhiza  HooJceriy  Nutt. — Pleasant  Valley. 

Balamorrhiza  macrophylla,  Nutt. — ^Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Eudbeckia  laciniata,  L. — Madison  Valley. 

Heliaiithm  lenticularis^  Dougl. — Madison  Valley. 

Helianthus jyeiiolariSj  Nutt. — Madison  Valley. 

Heliomerw  muUiflora^  Nutt. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

HelianiheUa  unifloray  T.  and  G. — ^Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Yellow- 
stone Lake. 

OaiUardia  aristata,  Pursh. — Stinking  Water  Creek;  Fort  Ellis  to  the 
Yellowstone ;  Madison  Valley. 

Chwnactis  DouglasU^  Hook,  and  Am. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Hot 
Sulphur  Springs ;  Madison  Valley. 

Hymenopappus  tenuifoliuSy  Pursh. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Bahia  oppositifoUaj  Nutt. — Golden  City,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr. 
Smith, 

Bahia  leucophylln,  D.  C. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs ;  Mud  Springs ;  Yel- 
lowstone Lake;  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Actinella  acauUs^  Nutt. — Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory,  May  26. 

Aciinella  grandijlora,  T.  and  G. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Pleasant  Val- 
ley. 

Helenium  autumnalej  L. — Fish  Creek,  JeflFerson  Valley. 

Layia  hetcrotricha,  Hook,  and  Arn. — Groat  Salt  Lake,  June  1-5. 

AmidakirnxiUt^  Nutt. — Fort  Kllis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Great  Falls  of 
the  Yellowstone. 

Achillea  MlUefolium,  L. — Stinking  Water  Creek;  Fort  Ellis  to  the 
Yellowstone;  Mud  Spnn*>'s. 

Mairicaria  discoidea,  D.  C. — Great  Salt  Lake,  June  l-o. 

Artemisia  d raeunculo 'des,  Vuv^h. — Fish  Creek;  Crow  Agency;  Fort 
Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Artemiaia  trifida^^utt, — Spring  Creek,  September  20. 

ArtcmiH'm  tridcntaia^  Nutt. — YellowstoTie  Kiver;  Mud  Springs. 

Artemisia  Lndovicianay  Nutt.,  var.  latifoUa,  T.  and  G. — Yellowstone 
Lake;  Crow  Agency. 

Artemisia  vuhjaris^  L. — Madison  Valley;  Mud  Springs. 

Artemisia  hiennisy  Willd. — Fish  Creek;  Medicine  Lodge. 

Artemisia  frujida^  Willd. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Crow 
Agency ;  Fish  Creek. 

Artemisia  Itichardsoniana,  Boss. — Lower  Falls  of  the  Y^ellowstone. 

Gnaphalium  lutcoalbiun,  L.,  var.  Sprengelii,  D.  C.  Eaton.  —  Mud 
Springs. 

Antennariamargaritacca,  It.  Br. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Yel- 
lowstone Lake. 

Antennaria  Caiyathica,  11,  Br.,  var.  pulclierrimay  Hook, — Mountains 
south  of  Virginia  City. 

Antennaria  aJpina,  Gan*tn. — Mud  Spiings;  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Antennaria  dioica^  Gicrtn. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Yellow- 
stone Lake. 
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Antennaria racemasaj  Hook. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Madison 
Valley. 

Senecio  lugens,  Rich.,  var.  Hodkeri^  D.  C.  Eaton,  (Clarence  King's 
llep.,  vol.  V,  p.  188.)— Near  Great  Salt  Lake  5  Upper  Falls  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone. 

Seneeio  lugenSj  Eich.,  var.  exaltatuSy  D.  C.  Eaton,  {loc.  cit) — Gray's 
Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  J)r.  George  Smith;  mountains  south  of  Vir- 
ginia Cit3\ 

Seneeio  hydrophihis,  Kutt. — !Mud  Spiings;  Stevenson^s  Island,  Yellow- 
stone Lake,  July  28. 

Seneeio  triangularis^  Hook. — Madison  Valley ;  Yellowstone  Lsike ;  Up 
per  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Seneeio  Andinua^  Nutt. — Madison  Valley;  Crow  Agency. 

Senicio  aureus^  L.,  var.  ohovatuSj  T.  and  G. — ^Weber  Eiver  Valley,  Utah 
Territory ;  Pleasant  Valley. 

Seneeio  aureus^  L.,  var.  bareali^t^  T.  and  G. — Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Ter- 
ritory;  Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr,  George  Smith. 

Seneeio  aureus^  L.,  var.  eroceiis,  Gray. — Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Seneeio  eanus,  Hook. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Seneeio  eernuus^  Gray. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr.  George 
Smith. 

Seneeio  eremophilusj  Eich.-^Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr. 
George  Smith. 

Seneeio  Fremontii^  T.  and  G. — Boteler's  Ranch. 

Seneeio  amplectensj  Gray. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr. 
Gem'ge  Smith. 

Arnica  angusiifoliaj  Vahl. — ^Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City ;  Yel- 
lowstone Lake. 

Arnica  Chamissonis^  Less. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs;  Yellowstone  Lake; 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Arnica  mollis.  Hook. — ^Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr.  Chorge 
Smith. 

Arnica  cordifoUa,  Hook. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Tetradymia  canescens,  D.  C,  var.  inermiSy  Gray. — Stinking  Water 
Creek;  Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Cirsiiun  discolor.  Spreng. — Madison  Valley. 

Cirsium  undulaium,  Gray. — Fort  Ellis  to  the» Yellowstone. 

Cirsium  foliosiim,  D.  C. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Cirsium  Dnunmandii,  T.  and  G. — Pleasant  Valley;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

JEchinais  carlinoides,  Cass.,  var.  nutans^  D.  C. — Madison  Valley. 

Calais  nutans.  Gray. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Steplianomeria  exigua,  Nutt. — Mud  Springs. 

Hieraeium  Scouleri,  Hook. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Hieraeium  albiflorum,  Hook. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Crepis  runeinata,  T.  and  G. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Crepis  oeeidentalis,  Nutt. — Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Crepis  a;euminata,  Nutt. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Lygodesmia  juncea,  Don. — Fort  Ellis  to  Yellowstone ;  Mud  Springs ; 
Madison  Valley. 

Lygodesmia  spinosa,  Nutt. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Macrorhy^nehus  glaucus,  D.  C.  Eaton,  {Troximon  glaueus,  Nutt,)  var. 
dasycephalus,  T.  and  G. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yel- 
lowstone. 

Maerorhynchus  troximoides,  T.  and  G. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ; 
Yellowstone  Lake ;  Upi)er  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Taraxacum  Dens-leonis^  Desf. — Fort  Elli^  to  \Xi^Xv^Q^^\»\ife* 
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Mulgedium  ptdcheUumy  Natt — ^Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Fish 
Greek ;  Madison  Valley. 

LOBELIAGEiB. 

PoBTEBELLA,  gm.  tiov.y  (by  Dr.  John  Torrey.) 

Calyx  6-cleft ;  the  tube  obconical  and  adherent.  Tube  of  the  corolla 
entire,  cylindrical,  straight ;  limb  bi-labiate ;  the  upper  lip  erect,  2- 
parted ;  lower  lip  of  3  neiirly  obovate-cuneate,  erect  lobes.  Filaments 
united  tbeir  whole  length ;  anthers  included,  smooth,  the  two  lower  ones 
with  a  minute  biistle  at  the  tip.  Capsule  oval-obconical,  2-celled ;  pla- 
centsB  many-seeded.  Seeds  elongated,  tapering  at  each  end. — ^A  small 
branching  annual,  with  entire  linear-lanceolate  leaves,  and  blue,  axillary, 
pedicellate  flowers. 

Parterella  earmilosaj  (Lobelia  camulosaj  Hook,  and  Am.) — Plant  gla- 
brous, 2-3  iucbes  high,  branching  from  the  base;  leaves  i  an  inch  long, 
sessile,  acute;  i>edicels  shorter  than  tbe  leaves;  tube  of  the  calyx  acute 
at  tbe  base,  lobes  linear-lanceolate,  erect;  corolla  nearly  twice  as  long 
as  the  lobes  of  the  calyx. — Muddy  shores  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  along 
with  Limosella  aquaticaj  L.;  Madison  Valley.  It  has  also  been  found  in 
the  Snake  country  of  Oregon.  The  genus  is  dedicated  to  Professor 
Thomas  C.  Porter,  and  the  diminutive  form  used  because  suited  to  the 
plant,  and  also  because  Porteria  is  already  preoccupied  by  a  South 
American  genus. 

Campantjlaoe^. 

Campanula  rotundifolia^  L. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Fort  Ellis  to  the 
Yellowstone ;  Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 
Campanula  rotundifolia^  L.,  var.  linifolia^  Gray. — Mud  Springs. 
Specularia  perfoiiata^  A.  D.  C. — Ogdeu,  Utah  Territory. 

Ericace^. 

Yaceinium  MyrtilluSj  L. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Upper  Fiills 
of  tbe  Yellowstone. 

Arctostaphylos  Uva-nrm^  Spreng. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Bryanthus  empetri/ormis,  Gray,  (Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  vol.  VII.  p.  307.) — 
Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstoue. 

Ledum  glandulosum^  Kutt, — Madison  Valley. 

Pyrola  rotundifolia^  L.,  var.  incarnata^  IJook. — Upper  Falls  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

Pyrola  chlora:ntha^  Swtz. — ^Yellowstone  Lake;  Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Pyrola  sccunda^  L. — Pleasant  Valley  ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Monescs  unijlora^  Gray. — Yellowstone  Lake ;  Falls  of  the  Yellowstoue. 

Chimaphila  umbellata,  Niitt. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Ptcrospura  Andromedta^  Nutt. — jNIadison  Valley;  Upper  Falls  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

Pl A^'  T  A  GIN  ACEiE. 

Planiago  criopoda^  Torr. — IVIountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

PKIMULACEjn:. 

Primula  far inosa^  L. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City;  Stinking 
Water  Creek. 
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PHmula  Parryij  Gray. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territoi^',  Br.  George 
Smith. 

Dodecatheon  Meadia^  L. — ^Plea^ant  Valley;  Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Androsace  septenirionaliSj  L. — Yellowstone  Lake ;  Upper  Falls  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

Androsace  filiformisj  Eetz. — ^Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Mud 
Springs. 

Lysimachia  ciliata^  L. — ^Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Orobanohace^. 

AphyUonfasdculatuni^  T.  and  G. — Madison  Valley ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 
Phelipcea  Ludoviciana^  Don. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. — ^The  anthers  are 
wholly  glabrous. 

SCROPHULARLiCE^. 

Scrophxdaria  nodosa^  L. — Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Collinsia  parviflora^  DougL— Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Fort  Ellis  to  the 
Yellowstone. 

Petitstemon  Menziesii,  Hook.,  var.  Scouleri^  Gray,  (Proc.  Am.  Aead., 
vol.  VI,  p.  59.) — Divide  between  Yellowstone  Lake  and  Snake  Eiver. 

Pentstenion  Menziesii,  Hook.,  var.  Lewisiiy  Gray,  (loc,  cit) — ^Yellow- 
stone Lake. 

Pentstemon  glaber,  Pursh. — ^Utah  Territory. 

Pentsiemon  cyananthtiSj  Hook. — Pleasant  Valley. 

Pentstemon  cristatus^  Nutt. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Pentstemon  acuminatus^  Dougl. — Georgetown,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr. 
George  Smith. 

Pentstemon  cceruleuSj  Nutt. — Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory,  May. 

Pentstemon  confertus,  Dougl.,  var.  cceruleo-purpureus^  Gray. — ^Pleasant 
Valley ;  Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Petitstemon  attenuatus^  Lindl. — Stinking  Wat/Or  Creek. 

Pentstemon  denstus^  Dougl. — Madison  Valley. 

Mimulus  luteuSyL. — ^Great  Salt  Lake  ;  Pleasant  Valley ;  Mud  Springs; 
Yellowstone  Lake ;  Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Mimulus  Lewisiij  Pursh. — Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Limosella  aquatica.^  L. — ^Muddy  shores  of  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Veronica  Americana^  Schwein. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Crow  agency. 

Veronica  alpina^  L. — Yellowstone  Lake;  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Veronica  serpyllifolia^  L. — Mud  Spring ;  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Veronica  scutellata,  L. — Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Veronica  peregrina ,  L.,  var.  (f ) — Pleasant  Valley. — ^Probably  a  dwarf 
form  ;  two  inches  in  height. 

Synthyris  alpina^  Gray,  (Enum.  PI.  Parry,  p.  25.) — Gray's  Peak,  Col- 
orado Territory,  JDr.  George  Smith. 

Synthyris  pinnatifida^  S.  Wat«ou,  (Clarence  King's  Rep.,  v.  V,  p.  227, 
pi.  22,)  var.  (I) — ^Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. — The  radical  leaves 
of  our  plant  are  much  more  dissected  than  is  represented  in  Watson's 
figure,  the  cauHne  leaves  or  bracts  more  numerous,  and  the  racemes 
longer  and  more  densely  flowered. 

Castilleia  affinis,  Hook,  and  Am.,  var.  minor^  Gray,  (Am.  Jour.  Sci., 
n.  s.,  vol.  34,  p.  336.) — Mud  Springs.   • 

Castilleia  pallida^  Kunth. — Stinking  Water  Creek;  Fort  Ellis  to  the 
Yellowstone;  Madison  Valley;  Hot  Springs;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Castilleia  parviftora^  Bong. — Utah  Territory ;  Pleasant  Valley. 
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Pedicularis  Orcenlandica^ 'Retz. — ^Madison  Yalloy ;  Yellowstone  Lake ; 
Great  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Pedicularis  hracteosa^  Benth. — ^Yellowstone  Lake ;  Fort  Ellis  to  the 
Yellowstone. 

Pedicularis  contortay  Bontli.,  (fide  Gray.) — Mountains  sooth  of  Vir- 
ginia City. — llejiorted  before  by  llooker  only,  from  Mount  liainier, 
north  of  the  Columbia. 

Orthocarjms  luteusj  Nutt. — Utah  Territory;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

VEEBENACE-aS. 

Verbetia  liastata^  L. — Fish  Creek,  Jeflferson  Valley.. 

Verbena  bfacteosaj  Michx. — Between  Madison  and  Jeflferson  Eivers. 

LABIATiE. 

Mentha  Canadensis^  Jj. — Madison  Valley;  Crow  Agency. 

Mentha  Canadensis^  L.,  var.  gJabratay  Benth. — Madison  Valley. 

Monarda  fistidosay  L. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Madison  Valley. 

Lophanthus  urticwfolitis^  Benth. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Bracocephalum  parviflorum,  D.  C. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Brunella  vulgaris^  L. — Mud  Springs. 

ticutellaria  resinosay  Torr. — Near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Scutellaria  galericulatay  L. — Utah  Territory. 

Stachys  iminstriSy  L. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Madison  Valley. 

BOBEAGINACE^. 

Mertensia  Sibiricay  Don. — ^Yellowstone  Lake ;  Lower  Falls  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone. 

Mertensia  alpina,  Don. — Utah  Territory  ;  Pleasant  Valley  ;  Yellow- 
stone, Lake. 

Liihospn'muni  longijlorum^  Spreng. — Ijtah  Territory^ 

Eritrk'liinm  rUlosnm.  D.  C,  var.  aretioides^  Hook. — Mountains  south 
of  Vir|j:iiiia  C/ity;  hi^Ii  peaks  around  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Eritrk'hinm  (■alifornicum,  I).  C. — Utah  Territory  ;  Pleasant  Valley. 

Erlirichium  fjlomeratum,  D.C. — Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone ;  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming  Territory. 

Eritrivhiinn  atigmti/oUtim,  Torr. — Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Eritrichiinn  crasaitiqyaluni,  T.  and  G. — Pleasant  Valley,  Northern 
Idaho. 

Eritrivhium  Idocarpum,  S.Watson,  (Krijnitzliay  F.  and  M.) — Stinking 
Water  Creek  ;  ]\Ind  S]>rings. 

Eclmumpcnninn  dcjhwinn^  Lehui.,  ynv.  floribinidum,  S.  Watson  {E.flori- 
bundum^  Lehni.) — Pleasant  Vallev  ;  Slinking  Water  Creek  ;  Madison 
Vallev. 

•  

Echinofipcrmifm  BedoirsH,  Lehra.  var.  occldcntale^  S.  Watson. — Chey- 
enne, W^yoining  Territory-;  Great  Salt  Lake;  Stinking  Water  Creek; 
Yellowstone  Lake. 

MyosotiH  sj/lvatica^  lloffm.,  var.  aljfe.striSj  Koch. — Mountains  south  of 
Virginia  City;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

]1ydropiiyllaci:je. 

HydrophyUum  capitaium,  Dougl. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 
Phacclia  circlnatayflacq, — Stinking  Water  Creek;  Hot  Sulphur  Springs; 
Mndiisoii  Valley;  Yellowstone  Lake. 
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,    Phacelia  Menziesii^  Torr. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Fort  Ellis  to  the 
Yellowstone ;  Mud  Springs. 

Phacelia  scricea^  Gray. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Phacelia  Franlcliniij  Gray. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

POLEMONIACE^. 

Phlox  cwspitmaj  Nutt.,  var.  con^ensata,  Gray,  (Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  vol. 
VIII,  p.  254.) — Near  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory,  May. 

Phlox  Dougla^ij  Hook.,  var.  longifoiia^  Gray,  (loc.  cit.) — Utah  Territory. 

Phlox  Douglasii^  Hook.,  var.  dijfma^  Grray,  \loc.  cit.) — Lower  Falls  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

Phlox  langifoUa,  Nutt. — ^Pleasant  Valley ;  Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Phlox  long-ifolio:,  Nutt.,  var.  brevi/oliay  Gray,  {loc.  citj  p.  255.) — High 
rocks  on  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Collomin  grandiflora^  Dougl. — ^Weber  River  Valley,  Utah  Territory. 

Collomia  linearis^  Nutt. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Mud  Springs; 
Yellowstone  Lake ;  Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

CoUomia  gradli^^  Dougl. — ^Vicinity  of  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Gilia  linifloray  Benth.  ,var.  pharnaceoideSy  Gray,  (Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  vol. 
VIII,  p.  263.)— Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Mud  Springs. 

Gilia  pungens^  Benth.,  var.  fiboA'm,  Gray,  (foe.  city  p.  2(S^.)— Stinking 
Water  Creek. 

Oilia  Hpicatay  Nutt. — Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory. 

Gilia  congestOy  Hook. — Pleasant  Valley. 

Gilia  congesta,  Hook,  var.  crebrifoliay  Gray,  {loc.  city  p.  274.) — Stink- 
ing Water  Creek. 

Gilia  aggregata,  Spreng. — Utah  Territory.  The  variety  with  white 
flowers  from  Georgetown,  Colorado  Territory,  Br.  George  Smith. 

Gilia  inconspicua^  Dougl. — Weber  River  Valley,  Utah  Territory. 

Poleinonium  confertuvi,  Gray. — Yellowstone  Lake ;  Upper  Falls  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

Polemonium  cwndeumj  L. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Polernoniiim  cceruleum^  L.,  var.  /oWo^mtrnwrn,  Gray,  (loc.  cit,  p.  281.) — 
Stevenson's  Island,  Yellowstone  Lake. 

r 

SOLANACE-E. 

SoUxnum  triflorum,  Nutt. — ^Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  between 
Madison  and  JeflTerson  Rivers. 

Niootiana  attenuata,  Torr.,  (Watson  in  Clarence  King's  Rep.  vol.  V, 
p.  276,  pi.  27.) — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr.  George  Smith. 

GENTIANACE-aE. 

« 

Frasera  speciosa^  Dougl. — Mountains^  south  of  Virginia  City ;  Yellow- 
stone Lake. 

Halenia  deflexa^  Griseb. — Madison  River. 

Gentiana  detonsaj  Fries. — Mud  Springs ;  Yellowstone  Lake ;  Falls  of 
the  Yellowstone  River. 

Gentiana  Amarella^  L.,  var.  siricta^  S.  Watson,  (Clarence  King's  Rep., 
vol.  V,  p.  277.) — Yellowstone  Lake ;  Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Gentiana  frigida,  Haenke,  var.  algidaj  Griseb. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado 
Territory,  Dr.  George  Synith. 

Gentiana  affiniSy  Smith. — Mud  Springs;  Yellowstone  Lakfc%^V^«t 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 
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Oentiana  Farryij  Engelm. — Gray's  Peak^ .  Colorado  Territory,  Dr, 
Smith. 

Apocynaokb. 

Apocynum  canndbinum^  L. — ^Mad  Springs. 

Apocynum  androscemifolimn,  L. — ^Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Acerates  decumbetiSj  Decaisne. — ^Madison  Valley. 

Nyctaginaoejs. 

Oxybaphtis  angustifoliuSj  Sweet. — Madison  Valley }  Crow  Agency. 

Ahronia  fragranSy  Nutt. — Great  Salt  Lake. 

Abronia  fragranSy  Natt,  var. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. — ^Varies  from  the 
type  in  its  smaller  involucral  bracts,  which  do  not  exceed  three  lines  in 
length,  and  its  more  delicate  and  branching  habit. 

Ghenopobiaoks:. 

Chenopodium  alburn^  L. — ^Mud  Springs ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 
Chenopodium  hybridumj  L. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;    Mad 
Springs. 
Blitum  capitatunij  L. — Pleasant  Valley ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 
Blitum  polymorphumj  B.  Meyer. — Fish  Creek,  Jefferson  Valley. 
MoTwlepis  chenopodioideSj  Moq. — ^Pleasant  Valley ;  Grow  Agency. 
Obione  canescensj  Moq. — ^Madison  Valley,  Medicine  Lodge. 
Suceda  depressa^  Ledeb. — Grow  Agency. 

Aharai^tacejb:. 

Amarantu^  albuSy  L. — ^Fish  Creek  5  Jefferson  Valley. 

Polygonace^. 

Eriogonum  cccspitosuviy  Nutt. — Pleasant  Valley ;  Northern  Idaho. 

Eriogonum  heracleoides,  Nutt. — Utah  Territory;  Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yel- 
lowstone. 

Eriogonum  umhellatum^  Terr. — Utah  Territory;  Pleasant  Valley; 
Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Eriogonum  ovalifoliumy  Nutt. — Stinking  Water  Creek;  Yellowstone 
Lake. 

Eriogonum  microtUccumj  Nutt. — Between  Madison  and  Jefferson  Riv- 
er; Gallatin  liiver. 

Oxyria  digyna,  Campd. — Pleasant  Valley ;  Yellowstone  Lake ;  Upper 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Rumcx  salici/oliusy  Weinm. — Stinking  Water  Creek;  Yellowstone 
Lake. 

Eumex paucifolluSj  Nutt. — Pleasant  Valley;  Northern  Idaho. 

Folygonnm  viviparum^  L. — Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Polygonum  Bistortay  L.,  var.  oblongifolium,  Meisn. — Pleasant  Valley; 
Hot  Sulphur  Springs;  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Folygonum  amphibiuin,  L. — Yellowstone  Lake;  Medicine  Lodge. 

Polygonum  lapathifoliuMy  Ait.,  var.  incanunij  Koch. — Madison  River. 

Folygonnm  ienue^  Michx. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Mud  Springs; 
Yellowstone  Lake. 

Folygonum  tenue,  Michx.,  var.  latifoUumy  Engelm. — ^Mud  Springs. 
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Polygonum  coarctatumy  Doagl.,  var.  minnSj  Meisn.-i— Yellowstone  Lake. 
Polygonum  Convolvulus^  L. — ^Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

El^agnaceje:. 

Shepherdia  Canadensis^  Nutt. — ^Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Yellow- 
stone Lake. 

SANTALAOKa:. 

Comandra  pallida,  D.  C. — ^Utah  Territory  5  Pleasant  Valley. 

LOBAl^THAGE^. 

Arceuihobium  Americanum,  Nutt.,  in  Herb.  Durand. — ^Yellowstone 
Lake. — ^A  specimen  was  sent  to  Dr.  Engelmanu,  who  kindly  furnished  the 
name  and  the  following  note :  "You  follow  Hooker  in  naming  it  A,  Oxy- 
cedri,  which,  however,  has  never  been  found  in  America.  Your  plant 
is  the  same  as  the  male  figured  by  Hooker  (Fl.  Bor.  Am.,  2,  t.  99)  and 
no  doubt  from  the  same  tree,  Pinus  contorta.  and  is  a  female.  Hooker's 
female  is  a  distinct  species.  Mr.  Meehan  obtained  the  same  plant  in 
Colorado  from  the  same  tree  last  summer.  Nuttall  also  found  only  the 
male,  as  well  as  Dioimmond  and  several  other  collectors." 

Callitbiohaoks:. 

Callitri^lie  vema,  L. — Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

EUPHOBBL/LGE^. 

Euphorbia  glyptosperma,  Engelm. — Stinking  Water  Creek;  Yellow- 
stone Lake. 
Euphorbia  dictyosperma,  F.  and  M. — Madison  Valley. 
Euphorbia  montana,  Engelm. — Crow  agency. 

Ubticaoke. 
JJrtica  gracilis,  Ait. — Stinking  Water  Creek  j  Medicine  Lodge. 

CUPULIPEBiB. 

Quercus  alba,  L.,  var.  Chunnisonij  Torr. — ^Mountains  near  Ogden,  Utah 
Territory. 

Betulaoe^. 

Betula  occidentalism  Hook. — ^Yellowstone Eiver ;  SpringCreek,  Northern 
Idaho. 
Betula  glandulosa,  Michx. — Pleasant  Valley;  Yellowstone  Lake. 
Alnus  viridiSy  D.  C. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 
Alnus  incana,  Willd. — ^Madison  Valley. 

Saligage^. 

Salix  longifolia,  Muhl. — Utah  Territory ;  Crow  agency. — ^Tn  some  speci- 
mens,  the  serratures  of  the  leaves  are  very  sparse  or  almost  obsolete. 
8aiix  longifolia^  Muhl.,  var.  argyrophylla,  Nutt. — ^Utah  Territory. 
Salix  nigra,  Marsh.,  var.  amygdaloides,  Anders. — Utah  Territory. 
Salix  corda/ta,  Muhl.,  var. — Weber  Eiver  Valley,  Utah  TeKvtwrj. 
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Salix  cordata^  ]\Iiibl.,  var. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 
halix  arctica,  Pallas,  var. — Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 
PopuluH  bahamifera^  L.,  var.  anguHtifoUa^  S.  Watson,  (P.  angusti/oliaj 
James.) — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Medicine  Lodge. 
Populus  tremuloidesj  Michx. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Conifers. 

Pinus  monophyllaj  Torr.  (?) — ^Near  the  summit  of  Emigrant  Peak,  Yel- 
lowstone liiver. 

Pintis  contorta,  Dougl. — ^Yellowstone  Lake ;  Yellowstone  River. 

Pinics  flexiliSy  James. — Doane's  Peak,  near  Yellowstone  Lake^  divide 
between  Yellowstone  Lake  and  Snake  Eiver. 

Abies  En<)elmanni^  Parry. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Abm  JUenziesii^  Lindl. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Abies  JDonglasitj  Lindl. — Yellowstone  Lake ;  Yellowstone  Eiver. 

Juniperus  communis^  L.  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Juniperus  occidentalism  Hook. — ^Mud  Springs. 

Lemnace^. 

Lemna  minor ^  L. — Between  Madison  and  Jefferson  Eivers. 
Lemna  trisulcuy  L. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Typhace^. 

Sparganium  simplex,  Huds.,  var.  androcladum^  Gray. — Medicine  Lodge. 
Sparganium  simplex,  Huds.,  var.  angustifolinm,  Gray. — Yellowstone 
Lake. 

Naiadace-e. 

Potamogeton  riifcficenfi^  Sclirad. — TJot  Sulphur  Spiings. 

Potamogcton  pcr/ffliatu^s,  L.,  var.  lanceolatusj  Robbius. — Madison  River. 

Potamogeion  pcctlnutws,  L.,  Form. — Gallatin  River. 

Alismace^e. 

Triglochln  moriiimum,  L. — Stinkin^^  Water  Creek. 

Orcuidaci:.e. 

Hahcnaria  hgperhorea^  R.  Br. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Hahenaria  dUataia^  Gray. — Fort  Fills  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Yellowstone 
Lake. 

ISpirarJhcs  Romanzoffiana,  Cham. — ]Mud  Springs;  Upper  Falls  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

iKIDACEiE. 

Ir\H  fciufXj  Dou^l. — Chcyiinio,  Wyoming  Territory;  Stinking  Water 
Creek  ;  I'ort  Kllis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Sisj/rincliium  IkrmiuUana^  L. — Stinking  Water  Creek;  Upper  Falls  of 
the  Yellowstone. 

LU.IACE.E. 

Zggadnnr^  glaucus^  Nutt. — Stinking  Water  Creek;  Hot  Sulphur 
Sprin.us;  Madison  Valley. 

Zgg<uh'nm  yuttalUi,  Gray. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City;  Stink- 
ing Water  Creek. 
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Xcrophyllum  ienax^  Parah. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Vtratrmn  albumj  L. — Utah  Territory. 

rrosartes  trachycai^pa^  S.  Watson,  (Clarence  King's  Rep.,  vol.  V,  p. 
344.) — Mountains  near  Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Streptopus  amjileocifolius^  D.  0. — Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

iSmUacina  racemosa^  Desf.,  var.  amplexicaulis^  S.  Watson,  {8.  amplexi- 
caulis^  Nutt.) — Pleasant  Valley ;  Stinking  Water  Creek. 

8mUaeina  stellutaj  Desf. — Pleasant  Valley;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

FritiUaria  atropurpurea^  Nutt.,  in  ft. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Caloehortits  Nuttalliij  T.  and  G. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Calochortm  eurycarjms,  S.  Watson,  (Clarence  King's  Rep.,  vol.  V,  p. 
348.) — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Lkyydia  scroiina,  Reich. — Pleasant  Valley. 

Erythronium  grandijlorum^  Pursh. — Madison  Valley. 

Leucocrinum  inontamim,  Nutt. — Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory. 

Camassia  esculenta^  Lindl. — Utah  Territory  ;  Pleasant  Valley." 

Milla  grandiflora,  Baker,  (Triteleia  grandijlora^  Lindl.) — Utah  Ter- 
ritory; Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Allium  brcvifitylum,  S.  Watson,  (Clarence  King's  Rep.,  vol.  V,  p. 
350.) — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Allium  bisceplrumj  S.  Watson,  {loc.  cit.j  p.  351,  pi.  xxxvii.) — Fort  Ellis 
to  tlie  Yellowstone. 

Allium  ccriiuum^  Roth. — Pleasant  Valley,  Northern  Idaho. 

Allium  stcll^itumj  Eraser. — Mud  Springs. 

Allium  acurtiinutum^  Hook. — Ogden,  Utah  Territory. 

Allium  Schwnoprasumj  L. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

JUNCACE^. 

Luzula  spadicea,  D.  C,  var.  parvijlora,  Ledeb. — Yellowstone  Lake; 
Falls  of  the  I'^ellowstone. 

Luzula  campcstris^  D.  C,  var.  nivalis,  Wahl. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado 
Territory,  Dr.  George  Smith. 

Lnznlii  Hpicata,  Desv. — Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

JuncuH  BalticHS,  Deth.,  var.  montanus,  Engehn. — Mountains  south  of 
Virginia  City. 

Juneufs  Drummondiij  E.  Meyer, — Y^'cllowstone  Lake ;  Lower  Falls  of 
the  Yellowstone. 

tf uncus  Parnii,  Engelm. — Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

J  uncus  tenuis  J  Wiild.,  var.  congestus,  Engelm. — Mud  Springs. 

Juiicus  bufonius,  L. — Fish  Creek,  Jefferson  Valley ;  Crow  Agency. 

fj uncus  longlstyliSj  Torr. — Pleasant  Valley ;  Madison  Valley. 

J  uncus  nofiosus,  L.,  var.  m€gacephalus,Ton\ — Fish  Creek;  Crow  Agency. 

Juncus  Canadensi^j  J.  Gay,  var.  coarctatus,  Engelm. — Mud  Springs. 

Juncus  Mertcnsianus,  Bong. — ^W^llowstone  Lake ;  Great  Falls  of  the 
W»lh)\vstone ;  Madison  Valley. 

Junius    MertensianuSj  Bong.,    var.   paniculutus,    Engelm. — Pleasant 

Vidlev. 

%. 

Juncus  xiphioideSj  E.  Meyer,  var.  monianus,  Engelm. — Mud  Siirings; 
Yellowstone  Lake. 

CYPERACEiE. 

Determined  by  S.  T.  Olney,  esq. 

Uleocliaris  oUca4)€aj  Torr. — Mud  Springs. 

Eleocliaris  palusiris,  R.  B. — Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Eleoclmris  aeicularisy  R.  Br. — Crow  Agency. 
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8cirpu8  validn^j  Vahl. — Crow  Agency. 

Scirpus  atrovirenSy  Muhl. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Carex  Hallii^  Oluey,  ined. — <'  It  is  the  same  as  Hall  and  Harbonr's 
617,  named  by  Booth  (7.  Parryana.  hot  quite  unlike  all  the  arctic  speci- 
mens I  have  seen  of  that  species.  To  the  eye  it  resembles  0.  scirpoideaj 
when  the  latter  has  a  second  small  spike,  but  differs  in  having  a  shorter, 
more  obovate,  smooth,  many-nerved  perigynium,  and  more  entire  scales, 
not  ciliated.  I  propose  that  it  should  bear  the  name  of  Mr.  Elihu  Hall, 
of  Athens,  Illinois,  its  first  collector.''— Pleasant  Valley. 

Carex  vallicola^  Dew. — ^Pleasant  Valley. — "  All  I  have  seen  of  this  has 
been  of  Haydeu's  collection." — Olney. 

Carex  siccata.  Dew. — ^Pleasant  Valley ;  Mud  Springs. 

Carex  Douglassiiy  Boott. — Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Carex  Bonplandii^  Kunth,  (!)  var.  minor ^  Boott. — ^Falls  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. 

Carex  festivaj  Dew. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone ;  Mud  Springs ; 
Yellowstone  Lake. 

Carex  aquatilw^  Wahl. — ^Pleasant  Valley ;  Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. 

Carex  aqtuitilis^  Wahl.,  var.  minor ^  Boott. — ^Yellowstone  Lake ;  Upper 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. — ^The  perigynia  have  denticulated  margins,  a 
character  which  may  carry  this  plant  elsewhere. 

Carex  rigida^  Goond. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs;  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Carex  aurea,  Nutt. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Carex  RaynoMmy  Dew. — ^Yellowstone  Lake ;  Great  Falls  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone. 

Carex  lanuginosa^  Michx. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Carex  annatJiorhyncha,  Desv. — Pleasant  Valley,  Northern  Idaho. 

Carex  utriculaiay  Boott,  var.  minor j  Boott. — Yellowstone  Lake ;  Madi- 
son Valley. 

Carex  ampullaceaj  Good. — ^Yellowstone  Iliver. 

GRAlVIINACEiE. 

Alopecuruff  alpimis.  Smith. — Stinking  Water  Creek. — It  has  most  of 
the  florets  awiiless,  and  the  remainder  with  a  very  short  awn. 

Phleum  alpinnm^lj, — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone  j  Yellowstone 
Lake ;  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Vilfa  aspcrifolia,  Nees  and  Meyeu. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Vilfa  a»perifoliaj  Nees  and  Meyen.,  var.  filiformis,  Thurber. — Upper 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Agrostis  perennans^  Tuckcrm. — Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Agrostis  scabraj  Willd. — Mud  Springs  5  Yellowstone  Lake ;  Yellow- 
stone River. 

Muhlenbergia  Mexicana^  Trin. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Vaseya  comata^  Thurber. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  Dr.  Oeorge 
Smith, 

Calamagrostis  Canademis^  Beauv. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Calamagrostis  Langsdorffiij  Trin. — Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Calamagrostis  stricta,  Trin. — ^Yellowstone  Lake;  Yellowstone  lliver. 

Calamagrotis  sylvatica^  D.  C. — Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

EriocomacuspUlata,  Nutt. — Mud  Springs;  Uot  Sulphur  Springs. 

Stipa  viridula,  Trin.— Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Aristida  purpurea^  Nutt. — llot  Sulphur  Springs;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Bouteloua  oligostachya,  Torr. — Madison  Valley ;  Fish  Creek. 
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KceJcrin  cristata^  Pers. — Pleasant  Valley ;  Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Orapliephorum  melicoides,  Benuv. — ^Mountains  south  of  Virginia  City. 

Melica  poccoides,  Nutt. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Mclica  strictaj  Boland. — Pleasant  Valley. 

Olyceria  nervata^  Trin. — Pleasant  Valley. 

Olyceria  aquatica,  Smith. — Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Catahrosa  aquuticay  Beauv. — Pleasant  Valley. 

Poa  Anduia,  Nutt. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Upper  Falls  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone. 

Foa  arcticay  E.  Br. — Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Foa  Serotijia,  Ehrh. — Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Foa  nemaraliSj  L.  Form,  (!) — Pleasant  Valley ;  Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yel- 
lowstone. 

Foa  alsodes,  Gray. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Foa  tenuifoliay  Nutt. — Fort  Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Festuca  tenelUij  Willd. — Uta.h  Territory. 

Festuca  ovina,  L, — Pleasant  Valley;  Stinking  Water  Creek;  Fort 
Ellis  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Bromus  hreviaristatuSjThuTb.y  (Ceratochloaj  Hook.) — ^Pleasant  Valley ; 
Mud  Springs ;  Yellowstone  Lake ;  Yellowstone  River. 

Fhragmites  communis^  L. — Crow  Agency ;  Spring  Creek. 

Triticum  repots,  Jj. — Pleasant  Valley ;  Yellowstone  Lake;  Fish  Creek. 

Triticum  caninum,  L. — Pleasant  Valley :  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Triticum  strigosum,  Steud. — Salt  Lake,  Utah  Territory. 

Hordeum  pratense,  Huds. — Pleasant  Valle}*^ ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 
•    Flymtis  condensattiSy  Presl. — ^Pleasant  Valley ;  Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Trisetum  auhspicatum,  Beauv. — Yellowstone  Lake ;  Falls  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone. 

Aira flcxuosaj  Jj. — Mud  Springs;  Yellowstone  Lake;  Upper  Falls  of 
the  Yellowstone. 

Aira  cct^pitosa,  L. — Pleasant  Valley;  Mud  Springs;  Upper  Falls  of 
the  Yellowstone. 

AiradanthonioideSyTnn. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory,  JDr.  George 
Smith. 

Hierocliloa  horealis,  R.  and  S. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

Fhalnris  arundinaiiea,  L. — Stinking  Water  Creek. 

Beckmannia  erucafarmis.  Host. — Madison  Valley ;  Fish  Creek. 

Fanicum  dichotomuniy  L. — Mud  Springs ;  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Equisetace-E. 

Fquisetum  laumgatum,  A.  Br. — Pleasant  Valley ;  Madison  Valley. 
JEquisetum  rohustuniy  A.  Br. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 
JEquisetum  arvense,  h, — ^Fort  EUis  *o  the  Yellowstone;  Yellowstone 
Lake. 

Alices. 

Fteris  aquiUnay  L. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 
Cryptogrammc  acrostichoideSy  R.  Br. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 
Cystopteris  fragilisy  Bernh. — Mud  Springs. 

Woodsia  scopulinaj  D.  C.  Eaton. — Stinking  Water  Creek ;  Madison 
Valley. 

Woodsia  Oregana,  D.  C.  Eaton. — ^Madison  Valley. 

LYCOPODIACEiE. 

Lycopodinm  annotinum,  L. — Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 
Selaglnella  rupestris.  Spring. — ^Mountains  south  of  Vir^iviv^C)?*^* 

32  GS 
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MUSCL 
Determined  by  Leo  Lesquereox,  esq, 

Sphagnum  acuti/oUam,  E!irb. — Slailison  Valley. 

JMdymodon  rubellm,  W,  ami  M, — Doaue'.s  Peak,  Tuliowstone  Lake, 

Barbuia  ruralis,  Iledw. — Yellowstone  Eiver. 

Qrimmia  oonferla,  Funk, — Yellowstone  River. 

Orimmia  ovata,  W.  aiid  M, — Yellowstone  Laka 

Qrimmia  ScouleH,  Miill. — U]»per  Falls  of  tbe  Yrflowstone. 

Orimmia  calyptrata,  Hook. — Upper  Polls  of  tko  Yellowstone. 

Baeomitrium  heterostichum,  Brid. — Madison  Valley. 

Raoomiirium  cancscena,  Brid.,  var.  cricotdes,  Lesij, — Doane's  Peak. 

Polgtrickumjuniperinum,  L.-— Yellowstone  Lake. 

Anlacomnion  palustre,  L. — Foot  of  Doane'8  Peak. 

Bryum  pyri/orme,  L. — Foot  of  Doane's  Peak. 

Bryum  intermedium,  W.  and  M. — Yellowstone  Eiver. 

Mmum  punetatiim,  L. — Snake  Kiver. 

JUtiium  cvspidatum,  Hedn. — No  locality  given. 

Bartramia  fontana,  Brid. — Foot  of  Doane'a  Peak. 

IMvJielymafaloatum,  Myrin. — Snake  River. 

Climacium  dendroides,  W.  and  M. — Madiaon  Valley. 

Htjpnum  gahhramm,  Brid.,  (t)  sterile. — Madiaon  ViUloy. 

Bypnum  Xeeadense,  Lesq. — Utah  Territory. 

Hypnum  serpens,  L.,  (t)  sterile. — Yellowstone  Lake. 

Hypnum  irriguum,  Wils.,  \ai: /alUu,  Brid. — Soda  Springs,  Utah  Ter- 
ritory. 

ffypttum  giganteuni,  Schimp. — Soda  Springs,  Utah  Territory;  between 
Crtw  Agency  and  Gelatin  Kiver. 

Jlypnum  aduncum,  Hedw.,  (!)  sterile. — It  may  bo  a  new  species. — Tur- 
bid Luke,  Angust  17. 

Hypnum  Jiliinnum,  L. — Falls  of  tbe  Yellowstone. 

Hypnum  triquetrv/m,  L. — Madison  Valley. 

Hypum ,  (t) — "It  has  tbe  aspect  of  3.  gramini/olium,  Hook.,  bat 

cannot  be  determined  for  lack  of  firuit    It  is  probably  a  new  a 

Hefatics. 

Marchantia  polymorpba,  L. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 

LiCHENES. 

Determined  by  Prof.  Edward  Tackerman. 

Evemia  vulpina,  Ach. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 
Uxnea  barhata,  Fries. — Yellowstone  Lake. 
Alectoria    Fremontii,  Tuckerm. — Yellowstone   Lake;    F: 
Tellowstone. 

Parmelia  ambigua,  Ach. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 
Umbilicaria  vellea,  Fries,  (t)  sterile. — ^Yellowstone  Lake. 
Peltigeria  rufcscens,  Hofl'm. — Hot  Sulphur  Springs. 
Lecanora  sw6/msco,  Acli. — Yellowstone  Lake. 
Cladonia  rangi/erina,  HoSbi. — Madison  Valley. 
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METEOROLOGY,  ETC.     . 

By  J.  W.  Beaman. 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Deab  Sie  :  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  for  your  consideration  the 
report  of  my  meteorological  labors,  feeling  that,  although  it  is  deficient 
in  many  respects,  it  cannot  but  be  of  some  interest  in  answering  many 
questions  as  to  the  climate  and  elevation  of  the  interesting  region 
which  furnished  the  data.  As  j^ou  are  well  aware,  our  irregular  move- 
ments in  the  field  have  their  efiectin  overturning  anything  which  looks 
toward  a  perfect  system  of  observations,  such  as  it  would  be  gratifying 
to  present  for  your  approval.  Nevertheless,  the  record  has  been  kept 
with  comi)aratively  few  omissions.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  be  as  accu- 
rate as  the  character  of  the  work  would  admit.  To  tbis  end  observa- 
tions have  been  made  at  each  camp  with  the  mercurial  barometer  and 
attached  thermometer :  detached  open-air  thermometer  j  dry  and  wet 
bulb  thermometers.  The  direction  and  force  of  the  wind ;  kind  and 
movement  of  cloud;  the  proportional  amount  of  clear  sky:  special  phe- 
nomena, and  other  data  worthy  of  record,  have  been  noted. 

Here  I  desire  to  mention,  with  gratitude,  the  assistance  afforded  me, 
in  the  way  of  valuable  advice^  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Schott,  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey :  also,  valuable  aid  rendered  by  Mr.  Fred.  J.  Huse, 
and  Mr.  A.  Smith,  or  the  expedition.  Let  me  thank  you,  sir,  for  your 
ever  generous  ana  gentlemanly  bearing  toward  myself. 

Trusting  that  the  accompanying  report  will  meet  your  approbation, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  W.  BEAMAN. 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 


DTTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TABLES. 

INSTRUMENTS  USED  IN  THE  METEOBOLOGIOAL  WOEK. 

The  barometers  used  were  Mr.  James  Green's  siphon-barometers, 
No.  1283  and  No.  1363.  No.  1363  had  an  index  error  of  —.01" ;  No. 
1283,  +.01".  No.  1283  proved  to  be  worthless,  on  account  of  an  imper- 
fection in  the  glass  tube,  which  allowed  the  mercury  to  escape.  It  was 
refilled  at  Ogden,  Utah  Territory,  but  after  a  few  days'  use  broke  at 
the  point  of  imperfection,  and  was  set  aside  until  we  reached  Fort  Ellis. 
Here,  through  the  kindness  of  Colonel  J.  W.  Barlow,  United  States 
Engineers,  we  obtained  a  new  tube,  which  was  filled  with  mercury  by 
Mr.  A.  Schonborn,  topographer  of  the  expedition.  It  did  good  service 
at  Boteler's  Eanch,  Yellowstone  Valley,  during  the  latter  part  of  July 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  August.  Its  index  error  was  +.015".  Soon 
after  starting  homeward  it  proved  unreliable,  from  loss  of  mercury  and 
admission  of  air.  No.  1363  worked  admirably,  passing  through  the  whole 
journey  from  Ogden  to  Fort  Ellis;  from  Fort  Ellis  to  Yellowstone  Lake^ 
and  back ;  and  from  Fort  Ellis  to  Fort  Bridger.  On  comparison  at  the 
Medical  Museum,  Wasljington,  D.  C,  with  a  staadarc^  \^^sQ\i^^\fis&^^^»^ 
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lodes  error  was  found  to  be  —  .013",  Iiaring  changed  in  its  journey  of 
seven  tliousand  miles  only  .003  of  an  inch,  whicb  represents  about  3 
feet  in  elevation.  We  made  nse  of  small  aneroid  barometers  for  taking 
elevatious  ou  tbe  road,  and  also  tbose  of  mountains.  The  results  ob- 
tained were  quite  satisfactory.  But  without  a  meronrial  barometer  as  a 
cheek  they  are  almost  worthless.  Their  structure  is  so  delicate  as  to 
render  tbem  liable  to  permaueut  injury  by  a  sudden  fall,  or  by  the  con- 
stant jolting  to  which  they  arc  subjected  when  carried  upon  horseback. 
It  was  only  with  the  utmost  care  that  tbe  one  which  was  my  constant 
companion  was  kept  in  good  condition.  Another  fact  noted  was  the 
sluggish  return  of  the  index  to  the  correct  reading,  after  having  been 
taken  to  an  elevation  of  several  thousand  feet  Tbe  thermometers  used 
were  those  manufactured  by  James  Green,  and  were  small-sized  Fahren- 
heits.  Two  of  these  were  fitted  to  be  iised  as  wet  and  dry  balb  thet- 
mometere,  and  ftimished  much  intCTesting  material  for  the  record. 

The  distances  given  in  the  table  were  estimated  from  odometer  read- 
ings, taken  by  Mr.  A.  Schonbom,of  the  espedition. 

To  theofficers  inchargeof  the  U.  S.  Medical  Mn8eam,Washingt«n,  D.  0., 
we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  assistance  in  the  comparison  of  the 
instruments  with  standards.  We  have  made  the  suitable  coirectioos  in 
accordance  with  their  advice^. 

The  abbreviations  used  in  the  tables  are  those  customary  for  the  time 
of  day,  for  the  points  of  the  compags,  and  for  the  clouds. 

In  the  columu  for  the  force  of  the  wind,  0  indicates  a  perfect  calm  j 
1  indicates  a  light  air ;  2  indicates  a  pleanant  breeze ;  3  indicates  a  fresh 
breeze;  4  indicates  a  stiff  breeze :  0  indicates  a  moderate  4)low;  6  in- 
dicates a  light  gale;  7  indicates  a  hard  gale ;  8  indicates  a  very  heavy 
gale ;  9  indicates  a  very  great  storm ;  10  indicates  a  hurricane  or  tor- 
nado. 

In  the  column  for  the  amount  of  clear  sky,  0  indicates  a  sky  totally 
obscured  by  clouds ;  10  indicates  a  sky  perfectly  free  from  clouds.  The 
iBt*rmediato  numbers  indicate  the  relative  amount  of  clouds  and  clear 
sky. 

The  barometric  readings  have  been  corrected  for  index  error,  odA 
reduced  to  32°  Fahrenheit. 

In  the  calcalarions  for  elevation,  Loomis's  tables,  as  giyen  in  his  "Id- 
troductioa  to  Practical  Astronomy,"  have  been  employed.  The  morn- 
ing observations  at  6  o'clock,  or  reduced  to  that  hour,  and  the  evening 
observations  at  9  o'clock,  or  reduced  to  that  hoar,  have  been  prefen'ed. 
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Direction  of  ufiul  for  tA«  month  iff  Bqttember. 
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Eleoationa  of  principal  poinU. 

Feet. 

Mt.  Garfield,  Idaho  Territory,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Divide 9, 704 

Bridger  Mountain,  Montana  Territory,  near  Fort  Ellis  8, 355 

Emigrant  Peak,  Montana  Territory 10,629 

Mount  Washburn,  Wyoming  Territory 10,575 

Mount  Doane,  east  of  Tellowstone  Lake,  Wyoming  Territory 10, 118 

Yellowstone  Lake,  Wyoming  Territory 7,427 


Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 
Divide 


between 
between 
between 
between 
between 
between 
between 
between 
between 
between 
between 
between 
between 
between 
between 
between 
between 


Important  divides  on  the  line  of  travel^  and  their  elevation. 

Feet 

• 

Box  Elder  Creek  and  Bear  River 5,615 

Bear  and  Port  NenfBivers 5,042 

Ross  Fork  of  Snake  River  and  Fort  Hall 5,072 

the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  near  Junction  Station 6, 430 

Big  Sagu  and  Black-tailed  Deer  Creeks 7,044 

Black-tailed  Deer  Creek  and  Stinking  Water  River 6, 657 

Stinking  Water  River  and  Alder  Creek 6,492 

Alder  Creek  and  Madison  River 6,857 

Madison  River  and  Hot  Spring  Creek 5,836 

Hot  Spring  Creek  and  Madison  River 5,079 

Elk  Creek  and  Gallatin  River 4,641 

Gallatin  and  Yellowstone  Rivers 5,681 

Sago  and  Red  Rock  Creeks 7,405 

the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  above  Medicine  Lodge  Creek.  7, 255 

Fort  Hall  and  Port  Neuf  River : 5,964 

Bear  Lake  and  Bear  River 7,159 

Yellowstone  Lake  and  Madison  River 7,911 


The  following  list  of  points,  with  distances  and  elevations  attached, 
has  been  made  out  from  notes  taken  in  the  field  by  Mr.  A.  Schonborn 
and  myself. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  state  in  brief  %  few  of  the  main  distances,  as 
follows : 

Miles. 

Ogden,  Utah  Territory,  to  Fort  HaU,  Idaho  Territory 176. 00 

Fort  HaU  to  Fort  Ellis,  Montana  Territory 253.92 

Fort  Ellis  to  Yellowstone  Lake,  Wyoming  Territory 118.80 

Total  distance  from  Ogden  to  Yellowstone  Lake 548.72 

Miles. 

Fort  Ellis  to  Fort  Hall,  by  way  of  Medicine  Lodge  Creek 311.92 

Fort  HaU  to  Evanston 174.80 

Evanston  to  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming  Territory 41.09 

Total  distance  from  Fort  EUis  to  Fort  Bridger 527.81 

Table  of  dxttaneee  and  elmaXiofM, 


Points. 


Fbox  Ooden  to  Fobt  Ellis. 

Ogden,  oanp 

OjKdenCity 

water-tanK,  near  Salixie  Springs 

WiUanlCity 

Bottom  of  valley,  soath  of  Brigham  City 

Fork  of  road 

Second  bridge  over  Box  Blder  Biver 

*  Union  Paciflo  Ralkoad  fi^nrvv^. 


•OSi^ 


imi^mnmimimtd 


lUoB  DO  gdg*  <ir  (HTBoe.  uul  e(  ifanA  Cnek — 

icUflBBuieb  ...- 

Ui^cfc,  camp ,....., 


nSeut  Stjd.CKof 

na  brk of  Prat  SnTHtv. .....: 

--itSenf  BivoT,  MaoBdcaap 

Sou  Fork  tnidss >... 

Eiflta  proli'le  lermffl 

ffmk  of  n»d,  leave  KoBs  Fork 

DIvIdD  bstvccD  Bon  Fork  and  S[uklbot  Fork 

Fort  Hull. ciunp  - ^„..,.^..,,.. 

BbulifiKit  Farli  UiUev.  camp 

folDt  oppmllo  hlidi  pliiWim 

*B»ko  RTtot.  ToiWb  liridgo 

Cpnkfl  Blvor,  oamp , 

Eagle  Bonk 

Bafoa  ftoid  Snake  Itlver 

Vvkob  Idka,  camp 


Omou  Cnsk,  ounp 

Oanu  Croak,  nscb 

Sit  Creek,  eunn 

U&a  Creek 

^  Creak,  BtaEOiUKoD 

tin.  top  or.  uuUi  or  Plauuit  VaUsy. . 


Hill,  urn  of,  nortl 

BIArlUgo 

Divide  Iwlwoou  Uu>  AtloDtici  and  Paclflo  Omuu 

JnnUtoo,  M>ED  atatlon.  catnp 

DlTliIa  iKtwvFii  tnilnr  Cmk  nnd  Bad  Boek  Creak . . 
Bed  Book  Oeck,flnt  ford 


u  IKtl  !!<»: 


UlTldolKtlCS 

TanweMtiUi  of  UIg.Sn-. 
Little  SacD  Cn-uli,  lunl 
Divide bntivcciiBlcSa^.  I'l 
Wild^atCroph.pflioi'  . 
Blaok-tallad  Deer  Creek,  >  :li' 
Dtrlde  between  Blook-tailoil 
Mwilh  iif  &ircetwator  CiilUtJi 
1^1  of  SwaDtwiitiiT  CnBoB... 
Btlnklngwiilar  ItlTer,  camp.. 
Potnt  oppoalM  lilsb  teirnes . . 

BUnklngwnWr  Tnll*j-,  iralnt 


39.se 

4?!  50   . 
I&SO 
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S.MI 
0,041 
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Table  of  iUstanoea  and  elewUioM^^onUnned, 


Points. 


Fbox  Ooden  to  Fobt  Ellis— Continned. 

Divide  between  Stinkingwftter  Biver  and  Alder  Creek 

NovadaCity 

Virginia  City : 

Spmigs  northeast  of  Yirsipia  City,  camp 

IHvide  between  liadison  Kiver  and  Jeflferson  Biver 

Madison  Kiver,  camp 

Meadow  Creek,  ford , 

Divide  between  Meadow  Creek  and  Hot  Spring  Creek 

Hot  Spring  Creek,  camp 

Divide  between  Hot  Spring  Croek  and  Madison  Biver 

Madison  Biver  bridge 

Clierry  Creek  ford 

Prairie  HiU 

Elk  Creek,  camp 

Divide  between  Madison  Biver  and  Gallatin  Biver 

West  Gallatin  Biver  bridge 

Middle  Gallatin  Biver 

Boseman , 

Fort  SUis,  camp 


FOOT  ELLIS  TO  FOBT  BBIDGBIL 


FortEUis,  camp. 
Boseman 


West  Gallatin  Biver 

West  Gallatin  Biver,  ford 

Snring  Creek,  near  HamiltoD,  camp. 
Hamilton 


Gallatin  Biver,  narrows 

Gallatin  Biver,  end  of  narrows . . . 

Madison  Biver,  north  fork 

Madison  Biver,  south  fork 

Allen's  Banch,  camp 

AVillow  Creek,  ford 

Willow  Creek,  point  of  depariore. 
HiuhhlU .\T....:. 


Valley  of  Willow  Creek 

SmallCrvek,  from  left 

Divide  between  Willow  Creek  and  Sonth  Bonlder  Biver . 
Creek 


South  Boulder  Biver,  ford . . 
Sonth  Boulder  Biver,  camp . 
Hill 


Jefferson  Biver,  east  fork,  ford. . 
Jefferson  Biver,  west  fork,  ford. 

White-tailed  Door  Creek 

Pipe-Stone  Creek 

CriHsk 


FiHh  Creek,  stage  station,  camp 

Jefferson  Biver,  Parson's  bridge 

Jefferson  Biver,  bend 

Beaverhead  Biver,  first  bridge 

Beaverhead  Book,  second  bridge  over  Beaverhead  Biver 

Beaverhead  Bock,  stage  station,  camp 

Carter's  Creek 

Mail  station 

Black-tailed  Deer  Creek 

Beaverhead  Biver,  one  mUe  from  calion,  camp 

Hill,  top  of 

Top  of  terrace  at  the  Innction  of  Beaverhead  Biver  and  Horse  Plain  Creek 

Bi'uverhead  Biver  ford,  point  of  deiMirtnre 

Hill,  top  of .V. r:. 

Horse  Plain  Creek 

Sage  Creek,  camp 

Sage  Creek,  fordf. 

Small  Creek 

Hill,  top  of 

Creeks,  at  junction 

Creek  from  right 

Divide  between  Horse  Plain  Creek  and  Bed  Bock  Croek 

Branch  of  Bed  Bock  Creek 

Branch  of  Bed  Bock  Croek,  point  of  doiNirtnre 

Hill,  top  of 

Second  branch  of  Bed  Bock  Creek 


Small  branch  of  Bed  Bock  Creek,  camp. 
Small  branch  of  Bed  Book  Crook 
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5.251 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES  OF  ORTHOPTERA.* 


Platk  I. 


Fig.  1,  Anabrus  simplex,  Hald. 

2.  (Edipoda  tenehrosttf  Scudd. 

3.  Brachypcplus  niresceiu,  Charp. 

4.  CalopteniM  differentialis,  Thos. 

5.  Grifllus  formosiiSf  Say. 

6.  (Edipoda  trifasciata,  Say. 


i  Fig.  7.  AcroIcphiUuf  hirtipcSf  Thod. 

•  9.  Locusta  fuliginosa,  Thos. 

;         10.  Gryllus  luctuoeus,  Serv. 
11.  Gryllus  luciuosus,  Serv. 


Plate  II. 


Fig.  1.  Acridium  frontalis,  Thos. 

2.  Calopienus  ooddentalis,  Thos. 

3.  Caloptenus  viridis,  Thos. 

4.  Caloptenus  Dodgei,  (male,)  Thos. 

5.  Caloptenus  Dodgei,  (male.) 

G.  CaJoptenusdifferentialis,  var.  a,  Thos. 

7.  Opomola  Uvittata,  Serv. 

8.  Opomola  Wyomingensis,  Thos. 

9.  Caloptenus  Dodgei,  (female,)  Thos. 


Fig.  10.  Caloptenus  TumbuUii,  Thos. 

11.  Ephippitytha  gracilipes,  Thos. 

12.  Phaneroptera    Coloradensis,    Thos., 

(MS.) 

13.  Pezotettix  ohesa,  Thos. 

14.  Pezotettix  ohesa. 

15.  Ephippigera  tschivavensis,  Hald. 

16.  Locusta  ocddentalis,  Thos. 

17.  Pterolepis  minutus,  Thos. 


*  Thcso  two  i>latc8  of  Orthoptera,  ore  copied  by  permission  of  Professor  T.  Glover,  flx>m  IX  and  XI 
of  his  admirable  plates  of  American  Orthoptera,  and  although  containing  none  bat  western  species, 
have  two  or  three  species  to  which  I  do  not  refer. 
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